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Being very anxiove that the publication of these lectures 
should take place with us little delay as possible, I offered to 
edit them. In undertaking this task, so foreign to my ordi- 
nary pursuits, I knew that I could rely upon the help of my 
dear friend, the late John E. Pigot, who, besides being 
thoroughly acquainted with everything connected with the 
history, literature, and arts of Ireland, was also intimately 
acquainted with the xpecial eubjects of all O'Curry’s Lectures, 
having aided him in their preparation. I looked upon myself 
indeed as only the nominal editor, feeling sure from my 
friend's love of the subject, and his respect for the labours and 
memory of O'Carry, that he would spare no labour or trouble 
in this matter, as indeed he never did whenever a patriotic 
object or an act of friendship was in question, 

‘The manuscript of the Lectures as written out for do- 
livery, contained no references to the pages of the Codices 
from which O'Curry drew his materials, and in some instances 
the Codex itself was not even named; and, with the excep- 
tion of some of the shorter ones given in the first ten or 
twelve Lectures, he had not copied out the Irish text of the pas- 
sages of which he gave translations. But although his own collec- 
tion of manuscripts, bought by the Catholic University, included 
copies of many of the principal poemis and prose tales contained 
in the more important Irish vellum manuscripts, the task of 
going over, without any references, nearly the whole of the 
manuecript literature of Ireland in the Irish language in search 
of isolated passages, appeared so formidable an undertaking to 
Mr. Pigot and myself, that we determined to print the lectures 
ax we found them, merely omitting repetitions which were 
necessary for the connection of the subject when delivered as 
lectures, but which were unnecessary in a book. 

When about two-thirds of the first volume of the Lectures 
had been printed’ off, Mr. Pigot went to India, so that I was 
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have printed as one of the Appendixes to Volume III. Ihave 
also given the complete text and s new translation of the whole 
of the poem on the Fair of Garman, which O'Curry has made 
so much use of in his second Lecture, and the value of which, 
agan illustration of Irish customs, cannot be overrated. 

T had originally intended to prefix to the first volume of the 
presont series of Lectures a short introduction chiefly on the 
subject of the stone, bronze, and iron ages, that being » subject 
which came more or less within my own proper domain of 
science, When after the departure of Mr. Pigot, I was 
obliged to devote more attention to the general subject, thescope 
of my Introduction enlarged itself, The account of the classes 
of society given in the second Lecture appeared to me to be in+ 
complete and unsatisfactory. This account was based on a frag- 
ment of a law tract called the Crith Gablach, which I thought 
ought to be printed in full in the Appendix. On searching 
among the papers of O’Curry, I found only a rough draft of 
translation of the fragment of the tract which he knew, evi- 
dently made for his own use when preparing his Lectures, 
and in-which he consequently left many of the most important 
terms untranslated, so that it was almost unintelligible to any 
one else, and evidently not intended for publication. The frag 
ment of this tract, such us it was, appeared to me, however, to 
be so important that I thought it worth while to institute a 
search through all our manuscripts in order to ascertain whether 
a complete copy of the tract, or the missing fragment, might 
perchance bein them. The task of making such a search was 
undertaken by Mr. O'Looney, and, as I have fully stated in 
the preface prefixed to the text and translation of the whole 
tract in the Appendix (vol. IIT. p, 465), he was successful in 
finding two fragments which enabled us to give a complete 
text and translation. 

The thorough study of this law tract occupied me a consider- 
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fixing it to the first volume of the Lectures. With the view 
of carrying out this intention, I endeavoured to save space by 
compressing my facts into the smallest compass. I hope that 
“in labouring to be brief I have not become obscure". If I 
could have re-written the whole when I had ended my investi- 
gationa, the book would no doubt gain much in form, and be 
porhaps more readable; but unless I had done it in the way it 
has been written, it would never have been done at all. Asan 
apology for its shortcomings, I can only sy with the Roman 
orator: * Edidi, que potui, non ut volui, sed ut me temporis 
angustim coégerunt”. 

One of the most apparent defects is the paging in Roman 
numerals instead of Arabic ones. This method, though suitable 
for prefuces and short introductions, is very inconvenient for a 
volume such as this. But as fully one-half of it had been 
printed off before I determined to make a separate volume of 
it, this defect could not be remedied. This ie perhaps the best 
place to say that nearly one-half of this Introduction was already 
printed off in the year 1869, and that considerable portion of 
the remainder has been in type during the last two years. The 
chapter on Gilds was printed off before the publication of the 
admirable essay on the subject by Dr. Brentano, prefixed to the 
work of Mr. Toulmin Smith on English Gilds, published by 
the English Text Society. The full information which he has 
gathered together might have been useful to me, but as I did 
‘not aim at writing an essay on Gilds, but merely at showing 
how the political organization of the ancient Irish indicated 
their true origin, I am rejoiced that I did not see Dr. Brentano's 
‘essay before I had worked out my own views on the subject. 
The results of his inquiry generally coincide, so far as they 
g°, with those obtained by me. My inquiry may be said, 
however, to have only properly commenced where his ended. 
His results suggest that the origin of Gilds is to be sought in 
the family, I believe I have fully proved it. 


‘PREFACE. 13 

Although my main object in writing the following Intro- 
@uction was to bring the subject of Irish Archaeology and 
History, as treated of by O'Curry, into connection with those 
of the other countries of Northérn and Western Europe, and 
thus take them out of the state of isolation in which they have 
hitherto remained, I have endeavoured, as far as possible, to use 
different Irish materials for my illustrations from those em- 
ployed by O'Curry, not only because I was anxious to get 
passages more suitable from my point of view than those given 
in the Lectures, but chiefly in order to increase the number and 
diversity of the examples given. At first I intended to give 
tho Irish text of every passage quoted from a manuscript, but 
the extent to which this would have increased the volume 
compelled me to give up the idea, This accounts for some of 
the notes being cet in double columns: the Irish text wasto have 
been in one column and the translation in the other. As most 
of the manuscripts quoted are accessible, and as I have given 
all the technical terms in the translation, the absence of the 
Trish text will not be much felt. In the case of those quoted 
from the Lebor na h-UVidhri, there can be now no inconve- 
nience at all, inasmuch as the beautiful lithograph transcript 
of that MS. published by the Royal Irish Academy, puts a fac- 
timile of the original within the reach of every one. The 
‘Academy is now bringing out a similar fac-simile of the vellum 
MS. called the Lebor Brec, and I trust that it will continue 
to bring out similar /ac-similes of all the other vellum MSS. in 
their postession, and thus bring the materials of Irish history, 
Literature, und philology within the reach of scholars. 

‘Names and technical terms are always a difficulty to transla- 
tors, especially if the original language be very different in 
‘sound and genus from that of the translation... There is, how- 
yer, an additional difficulty in Irish. In the first place, we 
have to deal not with one language, but with several; for be- 
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‘tween the language of some [rish tracts and the present spoken 
language, there is an interval of from one thousand to twelve 
hundred years, during which the Irish language has been con- 
stantly undergoing changes. In the second place, as there was 
‘no great classical period, the orthography hus never been fixed, 
s0'that there is ofton considerable difference in the epelling of. 
the same name in different manuscripts even of the same age. 
Hitherto it has been the custom of translators, almost indeed 
without exception, to give the Irish proper names in the exact 
form in which the translators found them. But as these oceur 
usually in oblique cases, especially in the genitive, many of the 
best known Irish proper names mentioned in English books are 
genitives, or some other oblique cases. The word Erin, which 
is the genitive of Liu, is a good example of this, In printing 
the text of the Lectures, I made at first no change in the spell- 
ing of the proper names, whether of persons or places, with one 
or two important exceptions; but in the later Lectures I took 
somewhat more liberty. I spelled the words generally as they 
are found in the manuscripts from which they are quoted, 
and used where I could do so the nominative forms. In the 
Tntroduction I wasof course entirely free to adopt any course I 
chose. 1 accordingly haye endeavoured to give the Irish 
words in the nominative form whenever I was able to do so, and 
to spell them as they are spelled in the oldest manuscripts, 
avoiding especially the modem system of corrupt aspiration, 
which renders Irish so barbarous locking. I have not used ea 
for the Irish long ¢, as is invariably done by most Irish writers, 
because I believe that any deviation whatever from the 
original form, is a mistake. Any one who wishes to know 
the exact value of the different letters in Irish words should 
learn it from an Irish Grammar. It is needless to say 
that I have not adopted the absurd method of phonetic 
spelling which is sometimes adopted to guide the reader to 
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the Appendix, which were printed four years ago, and in the 
early part of the Introduction which was printed more than 
two years ago. 

Th comparing Irish law and other terms with those of the 
‘Teutonic and other languages, the reader will perceive that I 
have confined myself to words which differ very little im form, 
and are cither identical or closely related in meaning, as I was 
anxious to avoid basing any conclusions upon purely theoretical 
data. 

Professor O'Curry's object in the following Lectures being 
to give pictures of Irish manners and customs, as they are ex- 
hibited in the ancient laws, and described in the poems and 
prose tales contained in Irish manuseripts, a task which no one 
eles had ever before attempted, he: has rarely referred to any 
of the published works on Irish history and antiquities, My 
object, when I went over the same ground, was to compare the 
results of O'Curry's labours with those of similar inquiries 
into the manners and customs of other ancient and medi- 
eval peoples of North Europe: Where I went over new 
ground, I combined the two objects. In either case Talso have 
made little use of any published works on Irish history or antiqui- 
ties. Indeed, even had I time and space to go over the prin- 
ted literature’ of the last two centuries, I could have gleaned 
very little that would have been of any use for my special pur- 
pose. It would, no doubt; "have been different if 1 were en- 
gaged in the compilation of a general work on the subject of 
Irish history and antiquities. 

But while it was unnecessary to glean fact from published 
Irish works, which I was in u position to get directly from the 
original sources—Irish manuscripts;—there are many works, 
especially many recent German works, on the manners, cus- 
toms, and laws of the other northern nations, which I regret I 
either heard of too late, or could not get access to. 
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slight extent, by the civilization of the Mediterranean nations 
before the historic period. 

To complete the picture of the Manners and Customs of the 
Ancient Irigh which these three volumes contain, a fuller ac- 
count of the classes and organization of the literary orders than 
has been given in the Lectures would be necessary, But this 
subject is so intimately wound up with the mythology of the 
ancient Irish, that it would be a waste of time to attempt to add 
to what O'Curry has said without a thorough investigation of 
the gods and religions idoas of the pagan Irish, I made some 
progress with this, and had collected a good deal of information 
concerning their rather extensive pantheon, when finding that 
it would take perhaps a couple of years to finish it, and that the 
Tntroduction could not be conveniently enlarged further, or the 
whole work longer delayed, I relinquished the subject, at least 
for the present. 

Tnconelusion, I desire to thank my friend, Mr. Brian O'Looney, 
for the aid he has given me since he became connected with the 
University. I shall perhaps best express the value I attach to 
that aid when I say that withont it I would not have attempted, 
and could not have written this Introduction, I am consoled, 
however for the trouble I have given him by the knowledge 
that he was undergoing the best training to fit him to be the 
successor of O'Curry in the chair of Irish History ond Archae- 
clogy—as he is his successor in profound knowledge of Irish 
and in work done I have also to thank my friend and col- 
league Dr. D. B. Dunne, who, from his acquaintance with the 
theory of music, and especially of Church music, was able to 
render me great assistance by carefully reading the proofs cf 
the sheets on music, and making many valuable suggestions, 
T have also to thank him for correcting many of the proofs of 
other parts also. 
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ete, frequent ; eeveral British tribes represented by branches in Ireland ; 
frequent mention of foreigners eagaged in wars in Ircland ; the Irish en- 
gaged In British and Pictish wars ; constant struggle of races in first con= 
turies of our era, xx-xxii, Aithech Twatho, or Atticotti; firet revolution 
of Atticotti ; second revolution ; the accounts of these revolutions very can- 
fused ; Keating's view af Atticottic revolution ; this revolution shows the 
Scotie powor to have been recently established ; distribution of conquered 
tribes throughout the country ; first appearance of the Atticatti In Britain 
caused by this distribution ; St. Jerome's account of the Atticotti of no 
value; bardic account of Cairpri Cindeait ; the word Cindeait did not 
mean “cat-head”; Morand a doubtful character ia Atticottic revolution 5 
Cairpri'ind Morand probably mythological personages ar deities: Twathal 
a real personage, and the founder of the political organization of Ireland ; 
the Boireamh Luighen an cxample of vassalage; Scotic conquests of 
Brittin, xxill-xxxill. ‘he prosperity of Britain under the Romans made 
it @ prey to warlike neighbours; the south-cast of Britain inhabited by 
Saxons before the arrival of the Romans; the myth of Hengist and 
‘Horta ; Britain barburized by invasions, xxiv. ‘The Irish and Saxons 
‘caine inte contact at an carly period ; their hostility the result of political 
relations in the North of England, xxxv. Saxons firt mentioned as 
enemies in the seventh century, and the Danes at the end of the eighth ; 
‘the latter circumstance of interest in connection with the date of an im~ 
‘portant law tract called the Crith Gablach, xxxv-xxxvi. Traces of Irish 
‘cuumnes in West Britain ; the extent of these names exaggerated ; the Irish. 
invasion, mentioned in the Welsh ‘Triads, took place after the fifth cen- 
tury ; there was an carlier occupation ; the Nemedians perhaps connected 
with this occupation ; extent of Irish sway in Wales shown by story of 
Mug Linke, and by the epithet Glastonbury ‘of the Iriah’; the romance 
‘of Tristan and Isoult supports the atory of Meg Hime; Middle High 
German poem of Gadrun belongs perhaps to the same period asthe Irish 
occupation of Wales, xxxvi-x]. Irish dominion precarious in first cen- 
tary; the Irish power weak for defence, but strong for offence; this ex- 
plains the conquest of the Gauls by the Homans, of the Roman Empire 
by the Germans, and of Iroland by tho Normans ; state of Irish power in 
the time of Carausius; Franks introduced by the latter into Britain, and 
because Known to the Irish at this timo; the Irish, the Picts, and tho 
Saxons kept in check in the reign of Constantius Chlorusand Constantine 
tho Great ; formidable invasion made by thove pooples in the reign of 
Constantine; their defeat by Theodosius ; acts of Maximut assisted in 

Britain ; British troops settled in Britany ; the Scotic, Ple- 
tish, and Saxon invasion of asp, 396-397, an iimportant date in Irish 
history ; Niall of the Nine Hostages find his connection with thisinvasion 
‘of Britain ; he may havo beon the same as the Emperor Marcus under a 
Roman name, xl-xlvy. The Atticotti formed part of the Irish armies, and 
are mentioned about this period in the Notitia Imperii; Athi or Dathi tho 
Just Irish invader of Hritain ; St. Patrick carried to Lreland in the time of 
AUki; the “ Allolaja Victory” marks the end of the Sootic invasion and 
‘the beginning of tho Saxon supremacy in Britain ; the invasion of Wales 
Vy Cunedda, xlvi-alviii, 
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ones; this junction has not really affected the value of the former, ixx-Exxt, 
Existence of two types of people in Ircland ; all the onzly conquering races 
Ges ct tee Eatbatred pes carpézinn between (Queen Moab aad Sea 
Boudicea ; governing classes fair-haired, menial classes black-halred ; 
prefadloee of the Irish againet black-alrel poopie similar to thost of the 
Norsemen, Ixxii-lsxiv. Identity of all the fair-haired peoples of north 
Europe; this explains why some words are German to one and Celtic to 
another; this relationship borne out by Irish traditions, Lxxv-lxxvL The 
existence of a pro-AAryan brown type in Europe generally ndmitted ; this 
type leas numerously represented in freland than in England, Ixxvi-lxxvil. 


ANCIENT TERRITORIAL DIVISIONS OF IRELAND. 


Difference of righte among tribes and onstos duo to difference of race; Tre- 
Tand no exception to this rule, Lxxvii-Lexviii, ‘Tribes composed of houses ; 
the Cind and Clon, or Claud, the Grock Genos, and the Latin Gens; 
nobles only were of the Clan; the Anglo-Saxon Maegih or Clan, 
lxxviti-lexix. Tho Tuath, tho Mr Tah; tho latter was equivalent to 
the Gothic Thiuda, and was formed of three or four Twatha; the Fylk; 
the Gavi or Gau; Laths, Kapes, etc. txxix-lzxxl, The subdivisions of the 
Phyle, Fylk, etc. ; the Herath; the Swedish Hundari ;the German Cen- 
tena; the English Hundred; the Latin Pagus; ita political organization = 
used by Caosar and by Tacitus a# tho equivalent of some German subdi- 
vision ; the Germans had threo different classes of subdivisions of a Ric or 
Kingdom, Lexxi-lxxxiii. The Irish Baile, the Middle Latin Ballium, the 
Gwelly or Wele of Wales, Ixxxiv-lxxxvii. The Dun and Twn, Ixxxvii. 
Baile used in two senses; the Ballyboe equivalent to English By; pur- 
chase of a homestead mentioned in the Book of Armagh ; the Ballyto not 
a“ cowland”, Ixxxviii-lexxix. The Tele or Tote ; occurs only in certain 
counties ; is of great antiquity, Ixxxix-xc. Occurrence of the Norse Bol 
and Irish Baile in topographical names ; names formed from Bol preserve 
tho primitive moaning better than those in“ Bally"; occurrence of both 
forms in Scottish names; important conclusion to be drawn from the 
geographical distribution in Scotland of names compounded of Bal and of 
Bally; the Baile Biatach, xc-xci. Other topographical denominations ; 
number of Baile Diatacks in Tuatk ; the Trivcha Ced, or cantred, ano- 
ther name for « Tuath ; comparison of Trish and Welsh subdivisions ; duo- 
denary system in Iroland, and probably also in Gaul and Germany; oc- 
currence of the numbers twelve and thirty in topographical divisions in 
‘Greece, among the Romans, among the Germans ; occurrence of the num- 
‘ber twelve in confederations; the Seisreach or ploughland ; it yaried in 
‘extent; the Baile Biatach was also of variable extent, xci-xey. Land 
first admeagured by quality and not by area; curious land measures in 
‘the county of Cayan, xev. Number of Trivcha Ceds, ete, in Irelands 
number of frecholders in ancient Ireland ; the Ballybos or Teui the type of 
& frovhhold, xevi, ‘The Mdr Tuath; formation of counties, xovii. 
Baronics represent ancient Twathe; tho modera townlands represent 
several different subdivisions of land, xovili, Sub-kingdoms of Ireland, 
and number of Cantreds or Triucha Ceds, ete. in each, xcix. 
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OWNERSHIP OF LAND IN ANCTENT IRELAND, 
‘Sources of information on ownership of land: Grook and Roman writers ; 


‘absonce of ownership in soveralty ; individual property in land known to 
the Germans; A/od and cognate words; carly homesteads in soveralty; 
these homesteads did not form villages, exxxiv-cxxxvi. Settlers on cam~ 
mon land had st first only the usufruct; the position of auch settlers in 
Scandinavia; Anglo-Saxon “Folc” and “Boo” land; allodial land of 
‘Anglo-Saxon Ethalings ; the latter corresponitod to tha Trish Danna Rig- 
exxxyi-cxxxvili, M, Henri Martin's views as to the communism of early 
Celts ; allodial land in Wales ; ownership of land the special qualification 
of the Trish Flach, exxxvili-cxxxix, Dutiesof tenants of Pathe; Biatad: 
Bea Tigi; the Gwes-Twa or Bes-Tigi of tho Wolsh ; commutation of the 
Gwes-Tia into Tunc-rent in the reign of Edward the Third; this com- 
mutation proves that the Saer- (eile had a freehold; such freeholds recog- 
nized in Wales, but not in Ireland, exl-cxlili, Relation of the Flaths to 
the Rig or king, cxliii, Amount of the rent of base Céiles, cxliii, 


INFLUENCE OF LAND-LAWS AND CUSTOMS UPON THE TOPO- 
GRAPHICAL DISTRIBUTION OF THE OCCUPIERS OF LAND, 


‘Pour classes of society the result of Iand-lnws: 1, owners of large catntes : 
2, holders of homesteads as a soparate estate, the marshes, mountaing, ete, 
‘Deing in common ; 3, those cultivating land in common ; and 4, those hav- 
ing no land, oxliv-cl. Land system of the Germans in the times of 
Caosar and of Tacitus, cli. Distribution of population in Ireland; 
demesne of the FVath; comparison with Wales; Fuidir-land ; number of 
freeholders, otc, ; extent of the holdings of Ceiles, clii-cliv. Public land; 
its gmdual conyersion into alledium ; life estates lapsed into estates in 
fee; tribe land; rights of freemen thereon ; establishment of a Sel; the 
Maigin Digona, or extent of sanctuary, cliv-clvi. Extent of land in usu- 
fruct of treomen not being Aires ; partnerships or gilds ; their advantages ; 
Fuidir-partoerships ; co-tillage partnerabip in Wales in Scotland ; and fn 
Friesland, ete.; rundale or runrig, the relics of partnership, elvitectix. 
Brughrecht or Rirlaw ; the Bruiyhfer; tho Brugh-town, a prototype of m 
borough ; differunt ranks of Bruighfers; the Forus af a Beugh the place of 
lection of a king, etc. ; the representation of a borough ; the Briighfer the 
pyadd the Brugh-town represented the Saxon Burgh; developement of 

wa into a city ; the towns of lords were governed by thelr Muers 
aero elx-elxti. 


THE FAMILY AND THE CLAN. 


‘Meaning of the word Fine or Finead; branches of a Fine ; the council of the 
Fine; remotely related kindred ; mode of establishing a claim to the rights 
of a Fine; adoption by « Fine; rights of legally adopted members; fees 
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Mergth nmathaye alsohad a family council, which became the “four mes 
anil the Roore”, cev, Palgrave's opinion that Collective Frankpledge was 
‘hot universal, haemonises with the foregoing view of its origin, cov, Hise 
of Collective Frankpledge. 


GILDS AND TRADE, CORPORATIONS. 


Handicrafts in anciont times horeditary ; cach lord had his own base orafte- 
mee; rise of corporations In towns; the privileges of the Roman ones 
abused; they were suppreesed and ro-established several times; the term 
Collegium applied to two kinds of corporations—the colleges and the so- 
dalitics ; the trade colleges survived the Roman Empire, cevi-colx, ‘The 
medieval Gils ; the Gilds of the Kalenders ; confraternities ; Gild mor- 
chants; craft Gilds ; the Gilds of Kalonders and confraternities of Christian 
‘origin; trade corporations of Roman origin, ccix-ccxi. Protective or true 
Gide; the Frankish Gildonia; sworn societies in Flanders, ete, ; the 
Flemish Gilde of great interost ; Frisian Conjurati Sodales; Anglo-Saxon 
Geildan; Frith Gilds; the term gild extended to different associations, 
ccxi-cexill. Supposed pagan origin of Gilds ; hypothesis that they origi- 
nated in England; no ral ground for this supposition ; alleged connection 
betweon gills and banquets, ccxiii-cexiv. Etymology of the word Gild ; 
Kemble's suggestion that Gegildan ombraced the whole population; that 
view not correct; ancient organization of Friesland ; relation between the 
Ditmarsets or Friesland organization and that of Ireland; the later civic 
character of Gllds compatible with a rural origin. 


ORIGIN OF TIE TerM “FEUD”, AND RELATION OF THE 
TRISH LAND SYSTEM TO FEUDALISM. 


‘The neglect of the study of the Celtic languages and laws disadvantageous 
to the study of Feudalism; erroneous theory of equality among the 
Germans; hypothoses of the etymology of Feud; Palgrave’s objection to 
them; not more fortunate in his own attempt, ocxx-coxxii, Essential 
principle of a Feud; original meaning of a benefice; nature of a “Pre- 
carium” | prestarimor proestitm ; the lands held by Fwidirs were Precariv ; 
lands of Ceiles wore Loen-lands ; Clients, Leads, and Céiles essentially the 
same; the German conquests modifled the Benefice; the barbarian 
“sortes”; Palgrave's idea that the sortos wero allodial ; the barbarian 
Hospites were Fuidirs; the Lactic grants; evasion of prescriptive rights 
in Ireland, coxxii-coxay. Origin of the words Feodum and Feud ; etymo- 
logy of Vasseur, Vavassor,and Vassal; tribute of food given by the vassal 
to the lord, and not by the lord to the vaseal; military service not the 
essential charnetoristic of vassalage, cexxvi-coxrviii, 


THE EXRCUTIVE GOVERNMENT OF ANCIENT IRELAND. 


The Kings or Chief. 


‘Tho Rig or chief; other names for the chief ; corresponding titles among the 
Norsemen ; different ranks of kings ; the Riy Tuatha corresponded ta the 
Anglo-Saxon Ealdorman of the Hundred; the Dus; the Ealdormanof a 
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“ADMINISTRATION OF JUSTICE. 


‘Tho logislative and jadicial functions separated in Inland at a very early 
period, cclsii, Dies nape tee court; five distinct courts under ancient 
Trish 


ee ecat 
Urnaida or Court of Pleas; tho Neiwid and Brerka Neimidh ; connection 
of this word with personal, ethnical, and topographical names, and with 
the Scandinavian Nemda, eclxil-cclay. ‘Tho Airecht Foust or Court of 
King’s Bench ; anulysis of the names of the twelve classes forming this 
coust very diffloult ; composition of the Airekt Fodeisin, cclxvi-cclxvill. 
‘The Taeb Airecht or intertorritorial court ; weaning of the term Sic Oc; itis 
connected with “sak* and “ soke”, celxviil-cclex. The Cul-Airecht or High 
Courtof Appeal, cclxx, General term for law in Trish ; Urrudar, or common 
law ; Cairde, or interterritorial law; Cdin or statute law,celxxi-celaxii. ‘The 
judgos of the different courts, cclxxll. ‘The attorney ; etymology of the word 
four grades of barristers; etymology of the word barrister ; advocates not 
‘entitled to Log Enech or honour price, eclxxiti-celxyx, Aires only could 
be suitors; various capacities In which a suitor acted ; the Nadmann or 
Noscaire; be correaponded to the Welsh Nodman; the Raith or Raith 
mann, eclxxv-cclxxvi. Procedure in criminal trials ; “ worthy” and * un- 
worthy” witness; different kinds of criminal information ; confirmation 
‘of a criminal charge ; simple expurgation ; the Tuarastal or direct posi- 
tive evidence ; the Fir Dé or expurgation; the Crannchur of lot-casting 
complainant might proceed either by criminal indictment or civil process ; 
costs and damages; the leech fee ; compurgation ; information of an ac- 
complice or accessory; the private information of an accomplice or nc~ 
eessory should be made to three magistrates, or to a " worthy” pricet, 
eclexvi-cclsxxil. Procedure in civil actions; the Fuse ot summons; the 
Gathail or distress; the Trosca or fasting ; the Anad or stay; the pound 
‘or Airlis of a Forus ; replovin: immediate distress; the Re Dithma or de- 
tention in pound ; the Lobad or sale of the distros ; trial in replevin ; for~ 
felting a Geil or pledge; the Avigubhait or Withernam, cclxxxii-clexxv. 
A Toing o Fertonga or porson who gave testimony ; Lucht Fira or com- 
purgators were kinsmen of the accused; relation of compurgators to 
juries, cclxxxvi-celxxxvii, The Irish Raith corresponded to the English 
Hadman, ond Kadechenistres of Domesday Book, colxxxvii-cclxxxvili. 
‘The Fiadnaiae or witners; tho Irish witness affirmed ; oaths of different, 
kinds; Noillechs or jurats; a jury of Noillechs formed apparently of 
twelve; fees of onthmen, witnesses, otc, ; penalties for false witness, 
eclxxxvill-coxci. The Aitire or bail; the Aitire Nadma or Roman Nexis 
become “ addictun”; the Adtire Foesma, cexcii-ccxclii, Exain or Eesoign + 
Facsam; Turthugadh ; Fouoidm ; Smadha ; the Maigin Digona jexplanation 
of the torm Diguins Sarvgh ot Sarugud; Enecland; Log Enech: 
Enechreice: Enechgri, cexciii cexey, 











DUILDINGS OF TIL ANCIENT musi. 
‘The houses of the Slaves, Germans, and Celts, were built of wood; the use of 
stone borrowed from the Komans; the earliest stone-built churches 
belong to the sixth cantury ¢ Zuncs of the old Germans; Screuna of tho 
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cocxxxiy. The Croc; the Cora; us of Carn to ascertain the number of 
‘those slain | instances of Carns over the corpse of a warrior, and over the 
heads of those slain in battle; the Carn was uscd to protect the heads of 
‘the slain from being carried off as trophies; stones subsequently added 
to the Carn; the Carn always connected with the Firbolgs; warriors 
buried with their arma, eto. ; the Rochull or grave cloth, ecexxxy-cocali, 
‘Writing the name of a deceased perton in Oyam, part of burial rite; Ogams 
generally cut in wood in pagan times, but sometimes cut on stone; Ogams 
‘cut on stone, if pagan, probably not older than the Roman occupation of 
Britain ; old Germans cut their runes on rods or tablets of ash; some 
Ogamic inscriptions may be cryptic, but all are oottainly not so; why 
Ogamic inscriptions may show traces of Latin; the Irish did not borrow 
‘the Ogam from the Noree ranes, ecexli-cecxliy. 


INTERIOR ARRANGEMENTS AND FURNITURE OF ANCIENT 
IRISH HOUSES. 


‘The principal house; ithad bat one room ; number and position of the doors ; 
position of the fre; position of the Jmmdai or couches; sumber of Zamdai 
or couches; decorations of the Jmmdai, cccxly-cccexlix. ‘The Fochlu or 
seat of the chief of household; birth or rank determined the position of 
‘the occupants of Jmmdai as regards the Foch/u; position of the seats of 
the members of the household of a Jtiy Tuatha ; scats of the figdn or queen, 
and of the other women, ccexlix-coclii. Feather beds and pillows in the 
Jmmdai; blankets and coverlets; covering of walls at the back of the 
Inndoi,cccliii.. The whole family slept in one room; this custom common 
to Anglo-Saxons, Germans, and other northern nations; marriage customs 
‘connected with this habit; carly housos had no chimney; ant were only 
one story buildings; introduction of lofts; the common living room 
contained all the furniture, tools, ete.; the arms of the men were hung 
‘on the wails, and also bridies and other horse furniture; drinking vessels; 
evidence of the use of the compass and lathe in the vessels, ete; the 
larger vessels were made of staves, bound by hoops, cccliii-coclvi. Articles 
for the toilet; leather bottles; other leather bags and hook-wallets; boxes 
cheats, ete ; spinning-wheel, ctc,; culinary veasels; bread made exclusively 
‘of meal; the Bro, quern, or handmill; was worked by womea, who were 
slaves among the rich ; tools; the forge, coclvil-ccelxii, 


FOOD AND DRINK OF THE ANCIENT IRISH. 


‘The ancient Irish a pastoral people moro than an agricultural one; eight 
kinds of corn grown; wheat; barley and oats; Seeul and Rwadan; Ser- 
wan; Maelan, was a leguminous plant; Fidback, probably Alberts and 
acorns; oats the corn most generally grown; barley used for making 
bread; yeast probably used in making bread ; unleavened cat and barley 
meal-cakes; the Bocaire or oatmeal cake; the Bairyin or cake; honey 
sometimes added to dough; meal and mille; Maothal or nat meal, coclxii- 
coclay, Bruth or broth; the kitchen garden ; water cress; Dulese ; mille 
and butter; persons ontiled to butter and most; curde and cheese; 
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THE SOURCES AND COMPOSITION OF THE ANCIENT 
BRONZES OF EUROPE. 


‘The three epochs of human time; distrust of the crude views of writers on 
prehistoric archaeology; the subject of the “three ages” the original 
‘object for which this Introduction was undortakin ; this subject does not 
require to be discussed now, cccevil-cccevili; the discovery of metals 
formed on cra in human cultare; there ix 0 evidence that bronse was 
known before iron ; Pictet’s researches on the motals of the Aryans ; iron 
‘known to all European Aryans ; bronze ewords readily made ; good iron 
swords more difficult tomake ; true use of the term “ Bronze Age"; manu 
fauture of bronze known te all Kuropean Aryans; orror of making all 
bronzy weapons, ete, Coltic; hypothosos of Phanician origin of bronze ; 
Phamician trade with Cornwall, a mere assumption; the Rgyptians and 
Phennicians obtained their tin from Asis; tin abundant in the Cauca~ 
sus, cocevili-cecexit, 

‘Wee of annlyscs of bronzes ; early anslyecs defective ; nower once more com- 
plete; present information unsatisfactory; new analyses wanted; no 
analyses of Spanish bronzes published; copper ores used in making 
copper ; forelgn mincrals mixed with copper ores, cecexli-ceccxiv. 

Composition of crude copper} bronzes may couiain Jeail as an accideatal ine 
gradient; ancient coppers) origin of small quantities of tin in coppers; 
‘Wibel’s opinion that bronze was maile by smelting mixed ores ; bronee 
‘was probably made from “crude” copper and tinstone ; the impurities of 
bronze help to indicate the kind of ores from which it was made ; Gbbel'y 
classification of the alloys of copper ; true bronze, the oldest alloy ; Buro- 
‘pean localities of tin ore, eecexiv-cecexlx, 

Composition of ancient bronzes definite; classification of antique bronzes; 
‘number and classification of analyses of bronze weapons; per-centage of 
tin inench type of bronze; difficulty of determining whether lead be ac- 
cldenially or intentionally prosent; localities of the lead bronzes which 
have been analysed ; the use of lead indicates a knowledge of silver; silver 
ornaments mentioned along with gold and bronze ones in Irish MSS. ; zinc 
‘Mronzes of Roman origin, eccexix-cccex xiii, 

‘Constitution of the bronzes of different countrios—Egypt, Assyria, Carthage, 
Groce, Scythia, Rome, Russia, Scandinavia and Denmark, Bohemia and 
Eastern Germany, Northern Germany—Daltic region, Northern Germany 
—North Sea region, Bavaria and Contral Germany, Rhine-land, Austria, 
Switzerland and Savoy, France, England, Scotland, Ireland, cccexxiil- 
eccexxvi. 

General conclusions deducible from all chernical facts at present known 
concerning ancient bronzes, cocexxvil-cecexxx. 


WEAPONS OF WAR OF TIKE ANCLENT IRISH 


DitBoulty of determining nature or material of weapons called’ by certain 
names; frequent mention of bronze and iron weapons; use of iron 
‘weapons of considerable antiquity ; evidence of this aso; the words dui, 
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‘muses; the Triponos; Roman musical instraments ; the Trigones on a sarco- 
phagus of Volterra, and onan Apuleinn vase ; the instrument on the latter is 
‘with a fore-pillar, and is the prototype af modern harps; the 
OCCOREXIY-COCCLEEXIX. 


harp; the British Chrotia of the fifth century; the Irish Crus, and the 
Welsh Crud, the English Crowd; the Welsh Croth; Sir J. Hawkins’ de~ 
soription of the Crwth; the Crud mentioned only once in the Welsh Laws ; 
not mentioned by Giraldus Cambrenais; supposed Chrotta of a MS, of 
the eleventh century, in tho Bibliotheque Nationale, Paris; the Chrofta was 
‘an instrument of the Franks, according to J. Grimm; M. de Coussemaker 
alao makes it German, and believes that it became the Rote; Diefenbach 
believes the word to be Celtic; both Rota and Crowd occur in Eng- 
lish, cocexc-eecexcix. ‘The Rote was not the ancient or modern Vile, 
nora harp; the Cithara Teutonica; the word Rote applied in the middle 
ages to two different instruments; ovidonce that one kind wax played 
with tho fingers ; difference between the two kinds of Rotes ; the German 
‘Rota in the ninth and tenth centuries described asa Pralterium, dediii. 

‘The Pralterivm ; two forme of it in use before the eleventh century ; the rect- 
angular Prulteriam or Decachordon ; the Psciterivm in modu Clypei"; 
quadrilateral instruments of the harp kind in common use dawn to the 
twelfth century; these wero occlesiastical instruments; the harp re~ 
placed the Peuiferium in church music after the twelfth century ; the harp 
on the Thece of the Stowe M&S, is a Pralterivm ; the Irish must have known 
the Pralterium ; the triangular Praltorinm ; it represented the Kinnor s 
the latter wae an important instrument of the Phornicians ; it was per- 
haps the origin of tho Zriyonon; the Kinnor and tho Assyrian harps ; 
the Aiwnor incorrectly called a Githara; difference between the lyre and 
he Cithara ; the Nebei-Nassor, div-dx. 

‘Phe Nobla or Noblum; it was considered a superior instrament by the 
Greeks; it wns alee as {instrument of the elegant Roman world; may have 
been used by T'uotife; instraments called Nabla in the middle ages; 
instruments mentioned in Irish MSS, probably of the Psalferiwn or 
Nablum clans ; disappearance of the four-sided Pralterivm in the twelfth 
century, dsiv. The Salteire or Pealtery of the Trouvéres a different 
instrument from the Psalterivm ; mothod of playing it; figures of the Sal 
feire ; the Quaxon ; number of strings in the Quanon; transformation of the 
Quanon or Canon into the pianoforte ; the Saltire or Sauerie still in use 
in tho seventeenth contury ; the Dulcimer or Hackbrett; Mr.¥. Grabam's 
statement that the Quanon came into Europe as the Tympanon must be & 
mistake, dxivy-dxvii, The oldest figure of the trae harp known; the mo- 
ern harp originatod in the British Eslands ; and way a modification of the 
‘Trigonon; the Crot was a true harp; Irish harpers visited other countries 
from the eighth tothe fourteenth century ; improvement of French harps, 
and introduction of the harp into Italy, due to those visits; number of 
vtrings in enrly harps, dxviii-dxx. 

Stringed Instruments played with « Bow—Opinion that bowed instra- 


“ments came into Europe at the erusades shown to be incorrect; such 
instruments existed in Tretend in the beginning of the twelfih century; 
bowed instramonts of Arabie origin; not in use in Western Europe 
secu s+ eanatinmagtdal ; Spain in the eighth, ninth, and tenth een- 
taries & centre of art and knowledge: intercourse between Spanish 


Spain ; the Joglars learned tho uso of the bow from the Spanish Arabs, 
dxxdexil The Aebab or Rebec; used in Britanny, in Ireland, and in 
“Wales ; the instruments in use when the bow beeame known were: 

‘to it; tho same Kind of instrument was playod with tho fingora with a 
(plectrum or with a bow; the Vidula, Viola, or Vitte; the modem Piot; 
Deutonie names for the Vitle ; origin of the Irish Fidi? ; form of tho Vidle 
up to the eleventh century; the Hote, idle, Hebec, and Gigue were like 
each other ; these Instruments changed thoir form after the eleventh con- 
“Wr; Te Gigues its oriyin; the Widle @ fuvourite instrament: it was 


With the finger nail or a quill; it is not possible to say whether the Fim- 
pon wana Rote ora Vidle; the Timpan and the Welsh Crevh were bor- 
dexvilledexix. 





| Muslen) Branch war « lay instrumont; similar instruments may have 
‘Deen used elsewhere in churches; the Bombulum was a Musical Branch ; 


‘The Far-Ceagail not a musician, but a dancer; the name is cogaste with the 
~ old French ginguer; is represented by the modern Fer Gigaoila, dxt. 


IRISH MUSIC IN CONNECTION WITH THE HISTORY OF 
n MUSICAL DEVELOPEMENT. 


‘Necessity of discussing Irish music hore ; justification of this course; the dis 
cussion will be confined to the scale and tonality of Irish masio; reson 
for omitting time or rhythm from the discassion ; the subject to be treated 
from 4 scientific point of view; it must be prefaced by a sketch of the 
Mistory of music, dxli. Three epochs in musical developement ; homo- 
-phonous music; existence of many musical scales ; origin of the notes of 
‘a musical scale; mode in which the quinquegrade scale was obtained ; ex- 
tont of the tunes of savage nations ; relations of the tones of the quinque- 
grade scale to each other; no natural tonic among them ; probable way in 
which the diatonic scale was completed ; tho scale thus obtained not identi~ 
cal with the molern one; every tone of m scale used as « tonic in homo- 
phonous music, dxlii. 

Polyphonous music, Introduction of music into the service of the Church ; 
homophonous music alway* combined with poetry ; Grock tragedies and 
epic poems musically recited ;the rhythm of this inusic different from 
that of metre; the chanting of the liturgy like the Greek recitative ; the 
Christian hymns were rhythmed ; state of music before St. Gregory; in- 
fluence of Celtic and German poetry on Latin verse and Church music; 
the Grecks used, and still use, harmony only in the form of antiphony ; 
Greek system of choruses iil adapted for Christian congregations ; con~ 
cords usod by tho Romans in the second century ; those mentioned by St. 
Talore; his definition of harmony shows that somethinglike the Organum 
was known in his time, but not generally practised, as is shown by the 
choir of St, Gall in the ninth century, although thor were rules for 
Organum in the ninth contury, dxlvi-dl. 

Hucbald’s treatmont of harmony; he calls it Dinphony:; the original or fhest 
ind of Organum; the second kind of Organon or Diaphony ; first kind 
‘isused before the eleventh century; the Organwn had no independent 
‘meaning ; nccording to some writers, Organum was not used in secular 
sousio; musicians of the twelfth century accompaniol their songs in 
union ; there is, however, some eridence that Organum was sometimes 
‘used in secular music, dli-dlili, Riso of a now kind of Polyphony—Dis- 
cant or Dechawt s original mode of making it; different names given to it ; 
ita supposed origin; it was a measured harmony; the rales of Discant 
given by Francon of Cologne, refer only to a simple counterpoint ; but 
figured and flowered counterpoint wore known in his time, dlilidily, No 
artistic connection between the voicesin the early Diseant; the connection 
was effected by Canon and Imitation, which were formerly supposed to 
have first appeared inthe fifteonth contury; Diseant with words; this 
kind gave rise to masses ; Dincant with words and partly without words ; 
this kind was probably practised in Ireland; rhythm and tonality of 
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and such shun 
those of | his < contemporary animals, have been sheers light, 


that" wilready attempts are made to rehabilitate primeval man. 

Simultaneously with these researches of the geologist, the 
archaeologist has been busy in excavating the sites of ancient 
cities and removing the earth of centuries. Adopting the 
spirit and method of physical science, the sounds of dead lan- 
guages of which saree an echo had reached our ears, have been 
reawakened; we can rebuild the fallen cities, people them 
anew with their ancient inhabitants, asign to them their 
various duties, and partake in imagination of their daily life. 

Asa chip of flint, a fragment of pottery, an inscribed stone, 
4 spear, or a ruined building, helps to realize the physical past 
of mankind, ¢o a fragment of an ancient poem, # legend, or a 
myth, helps us to resuscitate the intellectual past. 

Just asnow, man migrated in ancient times from one region 
to another, and carried with him his arms, his tools, and his 
mode of building houses. The comparison of the tools and 
weapons and ancient buildings found in various countries, like 
the gravel and boulders of the geologist, enables us to trace the 
stream of migration, and its probable starting point. But there 
are also intellectual boulders: stray words of languages, frag- 
ments of myths, even nursery rhymes, have become important 
helps in tracing out the early history of peoples, 

The introduction of the inductive method of investigation 


le-into historical inquiry has been singularly fertile in results, 


It is only the other day that Nicbuhr applied his keen analysis 
to the well woven tissue of ancient Roman history handed 
down to us especially by Livy, and having resolved it into its 
component clements, began thereout the construction of a real 
history of Ancient Rome, a labour since continued so well by 
Arnold, Mommsen, and others, "Bo too the ancient history 
of Greece is slowly emorging from the Orphic and Hesiodic 
chaos into a form of life and beauty. Classic mythology, which 
in the last century only served to explain the allegories of the 
poet, enable the connoisseur to understand the works of the 
toulptor and painter, or the poetaster to give o clagsic air to his 
‘yeries, has become in our days an important branch of science, 
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opening up a new poetic world full of beauty and philosophic 
grandeur. The anthropoid deities of Grecce and Rome, and eco 
of the other Aryan races, are found to be but manifold me- of Are 
‘of the same primitive ideas, the manifestations of 
the divinity in the phenomona of nature. Thus the Greek 
Zeus, Roman Jupiter, or Sus-Pater, Gothic Tius, O. H. German 
Zio, andeven the degraded Deaus or Deuce of modern Irish su- 
perstition, all mergeifito the Sanskrit Dyaus-Pater, “ the father 
of light”, a8 we may express the signification of the root of the 
name dyw, to shine. ‘The lovely Saranyu, the creeping dawn of 
the Vedic hymns, those earliest voices of the Aryan race, is repre- 
sented by the gloomy irinys of Greek mythology ; while Eros is 
the newly risen sun, the Vedic Arusha, from the root wah, to 
bum. Again, in Dahana, the morning goddess, from the San- 
skrit diyai, dhi, to see, to understand, we have the Greck 
Athena, snd Daphne. While Varunas, the personification of 
the ocean, who engirdles the earth and spreads a veil overit, is 
the Greek Ouranos. Even many of the heroic logends which 
have served as the materials of the primitive songs of the Aryan 
nations, have a common origin. Thus the Homeric story of Paria 
and Helen is related to the Sanskrit one of Pant and Sarama: 
the Irish legends of the sons of Tuireand, and of Labraid 
have a common origin—the former with the La- 
bours of Hercules and the Argonautic Expedition, snd the 
latter with the story of Afidas. So, too, Beauty and the 
Beast is the Greek legend of Hros and Payche, while the story 
of Sigurd in the Volsung Lay is a cognate form, derived 
from some primitive germ, of the legends of Theseus and 
Perseus, ond others. Thus one by one the myths of the 
Aryan nations are being purified of the dross in which ages 
have enveloped their primitive poetry. 

According us antique weapons, tools, and implements are 
collected, classified, and compared, ancient ruins examined, 
Inscriptions read, languages comparatively studied, myths traced 
back to their source, legends analysed and their meaning deter- 
smined, annals sifted, corrected, and synchronized, the primitive 
history of man becomes a reality. At the same time A pro- Boge ang 
found change iy taking plice in our ene zeope andi 
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objects of history. We ure no longer content that it should 
be a rehearsal of the drama of a national life, in which the 
principal performers alone should appear on the stage in con~ 
ventional dress, and play their game of political chess. We are 
only satisfied with the full opera, in which the chorus of the 
Plebs is heard as well us the solos of the Kings and Nobles; 
in which the labours, joys, and sufferings of the peasant and 
artizan receive their meed of attention equally with the heroic 
deeds, the pageants, the pleasures, and misfortunes of kings; 
im which the creations of art and the discoveries of science, 
the conquests of man over nature, receive their share of glory, 
as well as the victories of man over man, 

Tt is now a recognized fact in science that from the Indus 
to the Atlantic ocean, and thence across the American conti- 
nent to the shores of the Pacific, the descendants of one pri- 
mitive, blue-cyed, fair-haired race, divided into several bran- 
ches und speaking dialects of what was once a common lan- 
guago, hold sway. ‘To determine the common clements in the 
languages, mythologies, legends, laws, and customs of the 
several branches of this great Aryan race, and thence induc- 
tively rehabilitate, as it wero, the primitive parent race whence 
they issued, is one of the most interesting, as undoubtedly itis 
one of the most important, problems of historical ecience. The 
solution of this problem requires the union of every possible 
streamlet of knowledge bearing upon the subject. No tribeof 
the race can be 20 obscure, or land so insignificant, that its his- 
tory may not contribute materials for the purpose. (Though it 
were true, therefore, that in ancient times Ireland wos an iso- 


Inthe wmelated comer of the earth, whose inhabitanta were no better 


Ive 
ofthe 
Aryan Races 


than savages, still the study of the ancient language of the 
people, and such historical traditions and legends of them as 
may have survived, would be valuable. But the ancient lan- 

laws, and traditions of Ireland are, in truth, among the 
most valuable, nay, indispensable materials for the solution of 
the problem above say ‘The Romana, Celts, and Germans 
have so commingled with each other on the continent of 


Europe and in Great Britain, that it is almost impossible to 
say what is peculiar to each and what borrowed. The fully- 
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developed judicial, fiscal, and administrative system of the 
Romans, as well as their otherwise high physical culture, have, 
et have been expected, deeply modified the political 
of the Gauls, Britons, and Germans. 
Fat eh tas Cada tee sr ches ts ela 
this highly-developed political organization was the c- 
‘That Treland was not unaffected by Roman civilization, 
even by the earlier civilization of other Mediterranean nations 
tian times, is undoubtedly true. Butthat influence 
was not such as could deeply modify the laws or customs of 
the people, and hence in them we ought to find a precious 
maine of information regarding the political and social oxgani- —~ 
zation “Europe before the rise of the Roman, power. For- 
tunately, we possess in the remains of the Trish language, 
poetry, laws, ete., such a mine, and in greater fulness too than 
is to be found in the other branches of the Aryan race, except 
the Sanskrit, Greek, and Latin, 
‘The early history of Ireland possesses value ftom another their tuner. 


ee fur thie 


point of view, which, if more limited i in its scope, is of more Mayo” of 

immediate interest and of far greater practical importance than sri 

the prehistoric history of the greatest of the human races, Goran. 
namely, in connection with the rise of the laws and institutions 
of Frnee, Germany, and especially of England. All French 
institations, in the opinion of many, are supposed to have a 
Roman origin, and to have been subsequently somewhat mo- 
dified by German influence. That the Gauls had political 
institutions which survived the Roman and Frankish conquests, 
and in reality formed the basis of the various custumals out of 
which the later institutions were evolved by a natural process 
of growth, has only occurred voguely toa few. That the great 
of English law are the gift of the Anglo-Saxons, 
ay bere nothing from their predecessors the 
Britons, but actually exterminated them, has so much the 
of an axiom ainong English writers, that no one, so 
Phd aver darted the first part of the statement, 
and but few the latter part. And yet it may be maintained, 


ee, society in Gaul and in Britain before 
th 2 of the Christian era, was substantially the same as 
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in Germany; that all the fundamental principles of Anglo- 
Saxon Jaw existed among the Britons and Irish; and that 
the Saxons of Hengist and Horsa found on their arrival what 
we call Saxon laws and customs, and only effected territorial 
changes, This is precisely the conclusion to which a study 
of ancient Irish history in the broad sense of that word in- 
evitably leads. 
Sources ot The sources of ancient Irish history are two-fold: —one, the 
Misery brief and often very vague notices of Greek and Roman 
writers; the other, the prose and poctic tales and legendary 
histories, and reliques of the laws of the Irish themselves. 
1. Cmte With the exception of the geographical notices of Strabo and 
* Ptolemy, which are of some use, the materials afforded by the 
first source are worthless. They consist of mere hearsay 
reports, without any sure foundation, and in many cases not in 
harmony with the results of modern linguistic and archavo- 
logical investigations. The fuller and more trustworthy 
accounts of the customs and institutions of Gaul and Germany, 
left us by Caesar and Tacitus, are no doubt indirectly of use 
because they relate to peoples closely allied to the ancient 
Irish. 


< mare T have already said that we do not lack the second category 
of historic materials, ut least us far ws quantity is concemed; 
twetr vats but the quality requires careful and critical examination. The 
Trish historical and legal materials which we possess in our 
vellum manuscripts are in the first place necessarily fragmentary 
and incomplete. No early writer in the fifth or sixth century 
attempted to weave into a connected narrative the legendary 
history of the country, still fresh and full in the memories of 
the bards. And it was long after before any attempt was made 
to establish s chronology of Irish historical events, and syn- 
chronize them with those of other nations, In the second place, 
our materials of ancient Irish history, such as they are, have 
not come down to us in the language which was spoken at the 
peried at which the poems and tales are assumed to have been 
written. Our oldest historical manuscripts belong to the first half 
of the twelfth century; while some of the most valuable frag- 
meats of our ancient laws are contained in manuscripts written 
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at the end of the fourteenth or even the beginning of the six- 
teenth century. It is true, the age of a manuscript does not ne- 
cessarily fix that of its contents; but before we give them a 
higher antiquity, We should weigh well the grounds upon which 
wedoso. In some cases the evidence of this higher antiquity is 
conclusive, because the language of some tracts is so obsolete 
that it required to be glossed in more modern language when 
they were being copied into the manuscript. In other cases, too, 
we find the grammatical endings fuller and more archaic than 
4 number of pieces admittedly contemporary with, or only 
little anterior in date to, the writing of the manuscript itself. 

But even such evidences of antiquity only help us to ATTY Wei Mas 
further back the age of a tale or poem or law a few centuries 2 
at most than that of the manuscript in which it is contained, myterminan 
and leave us still in fuce of the difficulty, that all the tales and eeusts 
poems referring to pagan times, or perhups we might say to 
the first two centuries after the arrival of Saint Patrick, are 
Written in the language of much later times; and this, too, in 
cases where we are distinctly told in the manuscript iteelf that 
it was compiled from another manuscript written at a certain 

‘The decay and growth of language help us to a certain extent seer ang 
to understand why this is s0; for language, like every thing frgige ex: 
‘else in nature, is ever changing. Like the life from which itfilstappmns 
emanates, its decay may be said to be the cradle of new growth. 

Words coslesce, sounds are dropped, or modified to satisfy the 
feeling for euphony or greater case of pronunciation, the same 
word is applied to express distinct ideas, others gradually 
cease to be used in the original sense, differences of physical 
nature produce: effects upon the sounds and mean- 
ing of words; nay, even the idiosyncracy of individuals affects 
their Ianguage. Such changes could not take place uniformly tancuays of 
area; go that if a country of considerable extent ion me 
were occupied by the same tribe, speaking the same form 
‘in process of time dialects would arise. The number 
oping dialects would depend, among other things, upon the 
‘extent of country occupied and the physical features of the 
Hand, Ina mountainous country, the villages would be in 
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gencral more isolated than on plaing, and henee the decay and 
growth of the language, being subject to different dynamical 
agencies of change, would he peculiar to cach isolated district; 
whilo in a more or less level country, traversed by great rivers, 
canals, railways, and other means of easy communication, and 
having great intornal commoree, the growth and decay of lan- 
guage would be almost uniform, and few dialects would arige. 
. ‘That is, where a country is formed of broad valleys and plains 
and easily accessible mountuins, or otherwise, where there are 
no marked differences of physical character and climate, where 
the religion, occupations, form of government, etc., are similar, 
te are only slowly developed, 
The direct action of nature as a dynamic agent, is powerful 
i mae the languago of savages, but gradually becomes insensible 
a), 8 civilization advances. A good example of the counteracting 
aed me. influence of intercourse, similarity of physicul nature, food, 
and habits, over the natural tendency to decay and growth of 
Junguages, is afforded by the Turks, who are more or less 
mutually intelligible over the vast region from the Bosphorus 
to the Lena. This ia due to the smeness of geographical 
features over a large portion of the true ‘Turkish area, and to 
the nomadic life which the nature of the country almost neces- 
sarily imposes upon the inhabitants, as well as to the groat 
displacements of tribes due to the same cause, which have from 
time to time taken place. Under other circumstances a dialect 
May grow up amidst a single family even in two or three gene- 
rations, as has been shown by the distinguished investigator of 
Siberian languages, Castrén, in the case of the Yennissei 
Oxtyaks. 
Contaetwith Contact or intermixture with people speaking a different 
Sifromes EngUae affects the pronunciation of the spoken language, 
even though the latter borrows nothing from the foreign 
vocabulary. There can be no doubt that the growth of dialects - 
takes place most rapidly in the presence of forcign elements. 
Tndeed this is one of the most important causes of linguistic 


Languages decay and grow with different degrees of rapidity, 
according to the dynamic conditions to which they are exposed. 
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free country, on the other hand, in which literary cultivation 
would be more or less diffused, the written language would 
feel almost continuously the dynamic power operating on the 
spoken language beneath; the action and reaction of the 
spoken and written languages would retard the growth of the 
one and the decay of the other. 
Sterary Again, in a country divided into numerous petty states, sub- 
ject to internal dissensions and foreign intrusive elements 
affecting the phonetic system of its language, and where, 
although many writers may flourish, no great ones could arise 
whose authority would fix for time its orthography, the 
written language would always coincide with the spoken, and, 
consequently, change almost equally with it. In this case, we 
should have the example of what may be considered a Jan- 
guage living rapidly. In reality, however, it would be merely 
the want of what my be called a classical period which 
would have crystallized its phonctio system for some time, 
leaving the undercurrent of spoken language to go om deve- 
loping. In the former case the literature would, as it were, 
float down the stream of popular language. 
thiswss tte "The last paragraph describes accurately the Irish language 
is laa and literature: there is no fixed standard of orthography, no 
classic type. Every bard, as he copied poem or story, wrote 
it, not according’ to the orthography of the text before him, 
but spelled as it should sound to the ears of the time. Some- 
times a piece was literally copied, and then had to be glossed. 
Now, the pieces thus written are in general not euch a would 
be recited by a bard at a foast or fair, and therefore did not 
require to have the orthography adapted to existing pronun- 
ciation. 2 
Janrmwe.ot But there is another reazon why ancient bardic poems and 
Mewuiy tales should not appcar in manuscripts of the twelfth century 
tarieise in the archaic language in which they were first composed. 
seas. Those poems and tales were learned by heart by the bards, and 
recited by them for the princes, ut fairs and assemblies. As 
the language lost its inflections, and some of its words and 
expressions became obsolete, snd new ones were taken up, 
the bards naturally adapted more or less those tales to the lan- 


their hearers. There can be no doubt that many 
tales in our existing manuscripts were not taken 
directly from old books, but written down from -memory. 
‘This accounts for the different versions of the same tale which 
aay be found in manuscripts of almost the same date—one 
version being often in very archaic language, retaining consi- 
derable relies of the case endings and fuller forms of the per- 
sonal endings of verbs. 

‘If we had no other means of determining the age of the 
materials of pre-Christian history we possess, than the language 
in which they are written, we could not go back farther than, 
at most, the middle of the ninth century, But muny of the tnerest 
pieces bear internal evidence of their real antiquity. The heroic ssrquiy t= 
period of Irish history has left as indelible an impression upon 
the popular mind as that of Grecian history upon the Greeks, 
‘The tales relating to the pre-Christian period have in some 
form or other floated down the stream of tradition, preserving 
in the midst of a richly developed Christian mythos much of 
their original pagan character. Of course they did not all 
preserve this character with cqual fidelity. While some have 
all the characteristics of the legends of a primitive people— 
unaffected simplicity, truthful description, confiding faith in 
the marvellous as the result of supernatural agency, and not 
‘introduced merely as part of the of the tale,—others, on 
the other hand, show unmistakable evidence of having been 
recast by later bards. In the pieces thus recast, instead of do- 
re ee ree en highly coloured by the fancy of 

the poet, retain always the outlines of reality, we have gone- 
tally a string of almost synonymous epithets which convey no 
securate image to the mind, while they abound in the mar- 
vyellous, often introduced merely to heighten the offect of the 
tale. This is the character of tho greater part of the bardic 
literature of the twelfth, thirteenth, and later centuries. The 

isode from the tale of the Tain Bé Chuailgne, which I 
have printed in the Appendix to those volumes, is, in my 
‘opinion, iully pagan, notwithstanding that the language 
is not older, at most, than the tenth century. I do not mean 
‘that the tale is word for word os the pagan bard compoeed it, 
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the orthography only being changed, but that Saint Kieran 
or whoever committed it to writing in the sixth or seventh 
century, did no more than write in the language of his own time 
what had hitherto been preserved in the memory of the bards, 
and transmitted orally from onc to another from pagan times. 

Many of the tales hitherto published, expecially those by 
the Ossianic Socicty, afford examples of the bardic literature 
which has been recast, altered, and amplified at various 
periods since the Norman invasion. Even here the amount 
of real change made in the recasting of older legends is often 
very little. Indeed, many of them have been ¢o little intrinsi- 
cally altered, that the manners, dress, arms, and ornaments, are 
often as faithfully represented in the recast tale asin the original, 


pee One of the most characteristic features of Irish historical 
legends and poems, ia the definite localization of all the person: 


= 


verte ages and incidents of the talea. It is possible to determine 
less with, great minutenese and accuracy the ancient topography 
ofthe country. We can follow the line of march of an army, 
or of an individual warrior or bard, with nearly as much 
certainty as we could in our day. This circumstance affords 
us one of the most valuable teste of the antiquity of a piece: 
There are several places the names of which are derived 
from those of persons, or from some particular event, the 
date of which can be relatively determined with certainty 
—that is, can be shown to have been contemporary with or 
postorior to certain other persons or events. These places 
were previously known hy other names, which became obeo- 
lote after the introduction of the second names. It is quite 
clear that if we found those old names used throughout o 
piece, to the exclusion of the new ones, we should be justified 
in arsuming that it was older than the change of names. 

In the recasting of talos and pooms this topographical fea” 
ture is in general well preserved,—a circumstance which would 
#eom to indicate that the tales were cither simply abridged or 
amplified, the chief events and descriptions of the original 
being, when retained in the new piece, left unchanged. This 
may be accounted for by two circumstances: first, that no 
groat displacements of people took place from about the 
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serve as akind of translation of the obsolete text as to explain 
legal difficulties. Again, the case-endings of nouns, the per- 
sonal endings of verbs, and other grammatical accidents were 
rarely written out in full, but were expressed by contractions, 
A scribe copying these contractions would in most cases read 
the word as it was pronounced in his own day, or employ a 
new contraction which would express, not the old ending, bat 
the new modified and crippled forms. Evidence of this may 
be traced in many of our manuscripts. In dead languages, such 
as Latin, this could not of course occur, or only to a very 
limited extent, 

The principal manuscripts containing fragments of ancient 
Trish laws are not older than the fourteenth century, and some 
belong even to the beginning of the sixteenth. Yet if we 
compare the language of some of those fragments with some of 
the oldest texts of poems or prose tales which remain to us, 
we shall find that the vocabulary of the law tracts is much 
more obsolete and the forms in general more archaic. It is 
true the difficulty of the translation is increased by a number 
of technical terms and by a peculiar elliptical style, which are 
characteristic of the later as well us the earlier law tracts, 
Among the obsolete words which required to be glossed and 
explained in the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries are nume- 
rong terms connected with the social organization of the 
people and the judicial administration. This implies a corre- 


- sponding change in both, and thus proves that a sufficient time 


had elapsed since the manuscript laws were in force to effect 
a change in the character as well as in the language of the 
laws in use when the glosses were written. Of the extent of 
this change we have some very curious and valuable evidence 
in an entry in a vellum manuscript classed MS, H. 3. 18, in 
the Library of Trinity College, Dublin, compiled by an in- 
dustrious legal scribe in the county of Clare, between the years 
1509 and 1511. In a fragment ofa tract in this book, the 
‘various courts held in ancient Ireland, and the officials and 
different classes of suitors, are mentioned. The compiler 
attempts to give an explanstory commentary upon each court 
and the persons connected with it, but at length, abruptly 
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ending his commentary, he confesses his inability to do s0 
in these naive words; “[T am the] laughing-stock of 

in this anno, and it is in Draim Gall I am, 1509 the age of 
the Lord".* It is clear from what he has written that he, 
descended of a family of lawyers of considerable repute, did 
not understand the organization or even the functions of the 
ancient courts of Ireland. 

‘In 1509 the Irish laws were still in force in the county of Forioas un- 
Clare, which was indeed the part of Ireland in which the last !=™ 
judgment of a Brehon was delivered, and the poctry, historic 
tales, and genealogies of olden times still lived in the memory 
of the people; and yet the representative of one of the chief 
families of lawyers in that county could but very imperfectly 
understand the most important part of the legal organization 
of those times. Here we have decisive evidence of a consi- 
derable lapse of time between the period when the courts were 
held in their full state, and the beginning of the sixteenth 
cenwury. Perhaps the following considerations may help us to 
form some opinion as to the extent of that interval. 

Except where great displacements of people tock place from Laws ana 
conquests, or some great social revolution had changed the stnaios 
whole political condition of » nation, the general character of tater 
the law courts and the judicial procedure of European nations” 
underwent change very slowly, previous to the full development 
of the modem parliamentary system. Thus, in England, the 
Leet Courts did not materially change their general character 
from Saxon times to the period of the Tudors, notwithstand- 
ing the Norman Conquest, Considering the hereditary system 
‘of judges, historiographs, and in fact of all professions among 
the Irish, and the singular tenacity with which they preserved 
traditions and poetry, there seems no reason to doubt that 
under similsr circumstances the change in the legal institu- 
tions of Ireland would not have becn more rapid than the cor- 
responding one in England; and consequently that the legal 
Cowtllasigns of the eorenth ond eighth centuries would not 

“} 4 Porcena an aiégeonc spin ennoro, ocup anoyuim gall aca 1400 
oS er 18. Trinity College, 
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have been so difficult to understand in the beginning of the 
sixteenth century, as the entry in H. 5, 18, above given, shows 
they were. 
tmewws ‘The political and eocial organizations of Ireland revealed by 
| Servi the the fragments of laws which are still extant, especially in the 
Sie i» MS. just mentioned, aro wholly incompatible, as we shall see, 
Sth timer: with the state of isolation of the numerous small states into 
which the country was divided, and with the continuous feuds 
between their chiefs, which existed after the arrival of the 
Normans. Apartaltogether from the fact that the compiler of 
H. 3. 18, tells us, that he copied his book from another old 
book, and from the character of the language, no one who 
knows anything of the history of Ireland, from the twelfth to 
: the sixteenth century, will fail to perceive in the law tract 
called the Crith Gablach, published in the Appendix to this 
work, sufficient evidence to convince him that it belongs to an 
earlier time. 
em Again, there can be no doubt that from the commencement 
tothe wut of the Viking expeditions to Ireland, at the end of the eighth 
Re ci ‘beginning of the ninth century, the political and Tegal 
organizations of the country began to be broken up, and that 
with the anarchy resulting from the almost continuous inour 
sions of the North-men, and the weakening of the ties which 
bound the several clans or territories to each other and to the 
central power, the higher courts of law fell into desuctude, and 
the whole judicial organization became irregular and terri- 
torial. The political and legal organization indicated by the 
tract just mentioned, and which I shall presently discuss at 
tome length, is, in my opinion, us incompatible with the state 
of things which existed during the Danish wars, as with that 
during the Anglo-Norman times 
gym Immediately preceding the Danish ware the condition of 
suet freland was, on the other hand, eminently suited for the de- 
Bee velopment of 0 elaborate and advanced « social and political 
ea organization as we find in the Crith Gablack and othcr ancient 
tracte, The whole cnergics of the country, which for three 
conturies previous to the arrival of St. Patrick, were mainly 
directed to the conquest of the western shorce of Britain and 
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to piratical expeditions, were turned to religious life and mis- 

The country abounded in wealth, the results 
of th e of | times and the peaceful lubours of the 
present. It was the fame of this wealth, especially the abun- 
dance of gold, which led the first Viking expeditions to the 
Trish shores. We have no positive data for determining the po- 
pulation of Ireland in thesixth and seventh centuries, but there 
are many ways in which we may indirectly obtain a rough ap- 
proximation to the truth. I have no doubt that at the period 
just named the population was fully equal to that of the last 
century, that is, about three millions. In those centuries and 
the following one considerable intercourse was carried on be- 
tween Ireland, Britain, Gaul, and even Spain. When the 
authorities of Nantes were desirous of sending Colambanus back 
to Ireland, they had no difficulty in finding a ship for the pur- 
pose just ready to sail “quae Scottoram commercia vexcrat", 
ag the life of the saint informs ns* We find repeated inioakeae 
of wine imported from France, as, for instance, in a life of St. 
Kieran quoted by Dr. Reeves;* while the poem on the Fair of 
Carman fully records the tradition of the customary pre- 
sence of foreign merchants (there called Greeks) at the Irish 


7 


External peace, = population numerous for that period, stvancet 
wealth, and commerce were not the only circumstances from pai peed po 
which we may conclude that the social and political institu-land armas 
tions of Ircland, in the period from the mission of St. Patrick 
to the commencement of the expeditions of the Northmen, 
were highly organized. The culture of sach men as Colum- 

Danus, Scotus Erigena, Virgilius, Dicuil, and many others, 
dovn even to Marcellus, the founder of the Music School of 
St. Gall, long after the devastation of the country by the 
Danes—a culture which they had in great part acquired be- 
fore setting foot on the Continent, is a still more striking 
proof of the existence of a very advanced social and political 
life d at that period. 

state of Ireland from the commencement of the Vik- 


“+ Jonas, Vita 8. Colunbani, cap. 22, quoted in Reeve Adumaan, nots p. 
2 Ibid. 
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ing expeditions until the fall of the Irish judicial system in the 
sixteenth century, was incompatible with the growth and full 
development of the legal and political institutions which the 
existing fragments of old Irish laws represent, and if it be 
that the latest period at which those institutions could have 
attained their full development was the seventh and eighth 
centuries, we may safely assume that the fundamental principles 
of those institutions belong to far earlier times. ‘They are, 
asl shall show presently, based upon the territorial divisions 
of the country, which, beyond doubt, were of pagan origin. 


Tei oss The majority of existing Irish MSS. are little more than 


Trish laws 
writen Io 
ore, 


os 


could find, or as I have already remarked, heard sung or nar- 
rated. In many instances the poem or tale is only a frag- 
ment, This is especially truc of the law manuscripts. We no 
where find the whole body of laws in force at any particular 
period, or under some particular sovereign, although there is 
mention of such a codification, as for example the Odin Muithr- 
ime. Like the old Scandinavian, Anglo-Saxon, and doubt- 
Joss the laws of allearly nations, the old Irish laws were written 
in verse. But many of the law fragments which have come 
down to us consist of a mixture of prose and poetry, such as 
the law tract published at p. 513 of the Appendix, showing 
that a recasting of the originals had taken place perhaps with a 
view of making them more intelligible by prose paraphrases, 
or commentaries. It is probable that all the early historical 
tales were originally written in verse, and that where we find 
a tale told partly or wholly in prose, it may be considered as a 
recasting of the narrative of the original. The legendary his- 
tory of the discovery of the Titin 66 Chuailyne, the most im- 
portant in every respect of all the heroic stories of ancient 
Treland, fully bears out this view. When we are told that 
the perfect tale was lost for ever, and that only » fragmentary 
and broken form of it would go down to posterity, there can 
be no doubt that the filling up the gaps in the poem by prose 
narrative is meant. Even some of the older lives of the saints 
were in verse, and I think that the occurrence of prose in 
+ MS. H. 3, 15. p. 208, b. 
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such a life is either a later addition or a proof of the recasting 
‘of the narrative by a later author. 

‘This fragmentary character of Irish MSS. is to be expected canses use 
from thy state of the country, not merely after the Anglo- con 
Norman invasion, but for nearly three centuries preceding that" ™“"" 
event, The absence of walled towns, or even of stone buili- 
ings, except the small early churches, exposed the residences 
of the nobles and posts to frequent destruction from accillen- 
tal fires, or the still more frequent burnings and pillaze during 
the almost incessant forays of the stranger, or of native chiels, 
There was no eafe place where books could be securely pre- 
served, and there can be no doubt thgt were it not for the duty 
which was enjoined upon the several classes of learned pro- 
fossors of committing to memory a certain number of pieces, 

an echo of the poems, or a vestige of the laws or his- 
tory of the ancient Irish would have reached us through the 
medium of written documents. It seems to have been ever 
the task of one generation of the Trish to gather again tho 
scattered leaves of its predecessor, It is marvellous how much 
of this fragmentary literature reached the seventeenth conta 
when a new source of evil arose. During the firet parter the 
‘eighteenth century, the posession of an Irish book made the 
owner a suspected person, and was often the cause of his ruin. 
In some parts of ae country the tradition of the danger in- 
ured by having Irish manuscripts lived down to within my 
own memory, and I ave seen Irish MSS. which had tea 
buried until the writing had almost faded, and the margins 
rotted away, to avoid the danger which their discovery would 
east: the visit of the local yeomanry. 
aoe RELATIONS OF IMBLAND IN THE CENTURIES L9DKE- 


PRECEDING THE INTRODUCTION OF CHKISTIANITY. 
n observation which I made, page xvi., that previous to 
it Seon the energies of the trish: were 
to tical expeditions snd the conyvess 
parts of “Wf Briain, some further disci 
two reasons: First, to see how far the poems a! 
: to that period found in MSS. afford us any 


F directly connecting Irish personages and events with 
23° 
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— . those of other parts of Europe, and thus get as it were a 


~smeasure of their accuracy; and secondly, to see whether the 
of the Irish with the Romane were of such a kind 
likely to influence their dress, customs, or laws. 
Of the tales relating to events supposed to have occurred in the 
eg first four centuries of the Christian era, the most valuable in 
Period the every pont of view refer to what has been very appropriately 
sic," called the herdie period of queen Medb and Gonchobar Mae 
Nessa, of Ferdiadand Cuchulaind, which is considered to have 
corresponded with the commencement of the Christian era. 
The prose and poetic tales celebrating the later and very ob+ 
scuire Ossianic period,—which is usually reckoned to corres- 
pond to the second century, are of much less valae both from a 
nese ensety historical and literary point of view. It is from the first class 
ocuny. of tales that Professor O'Curry has drawn his best materials 
relating to the manners and customs of the ancient Irish, It 
is necessary, therefore, to determine how far they can he looked 
upon as trustworthy evidence of the state of Ireland during 
the later pagun times. Ihave already expressed an opinion as 
to the pagan character of the most important of the early tales, 
Gsutan | the Zain Bé Chuailgne. That great romance speaks ofa 
wih Iibepar er considerable body of Gaulish mercenaries in the service of 
Aditlaccnra, Medb and her husband AiZild. In the story of the Brudin 
Poy sete Be Cuwe Daderga we find mention of the presence of many foreigners, 
among others of Saxons, at the court of the monarch of Ire- 
land Conaire Mér. Ingcel, the leader of the piratical ex- 
pedition so graphically described in that fine tale, is stated 
to have been a British prince who had been banished 
from his own country, but from other accounts he appears 
to have been the son of a prince of the Connaught Dam- 
ot noniuns, Cuscrach, by « British princess named Hera, daugh- 
=. “ter of the “king of Britsin of Manand'* ‘The annals and 
© tales are full of instances of such alliances, not merely with 
the British, but with the Picts and other races of Great Britain. 
Besides the Damnonii, several other British tribes appear to 
seus have had branches in Ireland, among others the Brigantes. 
ti Perhaps the Colaisti, a foreign race against whom Angus 
Toland, * Soe Vellum MS. R.LLA. Book of Leean, f. 228, a 
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Olmucadha, a monarch of Treland considered by some of our 
mmnalists to have lived in the fifteenth century 3.c., is recorded 
to have fought a battle, may also have belonged to that tribe, 
for we find mention of s town of the Brigantes called Cala- 
‘tum, which Horsley places at Appleby, and Baxter at Kirby- 
thore in Westmoreland. 

In our annals for the centuries immediately preceding and 
following the commencement of the Christian era, there is fre- Frequent 
quent mention of foreigners engaged in the civil wars of the fisirer. 
country. ‘The Annals of the Four Masters inform us that yarn ve 
Tighernmas gained battles “over the race of Emher and others 
of the Irish and foreigners beside”. The Aengus above men- 
tioned is also stated to have fought against the “ Longobardai’. 
If these were a tribe of the people known later by the same 
name, we must either assume that the race made its appear- 
ance in the northern struggles before they became known to 
the Romans, for the earliest mention of them by Roman 
writers is by Tacitus and Suetonius in the first century; or 
that the time of the Irish monarch fulls within the Christian 
era; oF lastly, that the name was interpolated by a later scribe. 
Again, in the curious history of Labraid Loingrech, who 
was forced into exile when his grandfather, Laeghaire Lore, 
was murdered by his own brother, who then usurped the 
throne, we are told that he came’ back from the} foreign 
countries in which he lived during his granduncle’s reign, 
sccompanied by a body of foreigners armed with « kind of 
‘spear, called a Laigen, from which it is supposed thejname of 
‘the province of Leinster ie derived. And again, in one of the 
‘most celebrated battles in Irish story, that of Magh Mucreimhe, 
near the present Athenry in the county of Galway, fought 
about a.p, 195, between Mac Con and Art, son of Conn of the 
Hundred Battles, the former, we are told, had the aid of fo- 

described as Franks, Saxons, Britons, and Albanians. 

An important observation of Tacitus, to which I shall buve 

occasion to refer later, shows us that at least one Irish prives 

was in the camp of the Roman general, Agricola, and en- 
deavoured to induce him to invade Ireland. 

‘The interference of neighbouring peoples in Irish struggles 
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led naturally to the converse, whenever, from foreign invasion 

or internecine war, Britain, Alba, or the neighbouring coast of 
Gaul, offered a weak point of attack or sufficient inducement 

to plunder. These expeditions began, or at lenst became 

suore frequent, about the beginning of the Christian era. One of 
the most romantic tales of the heroic period is connected with 

« plundering expodition to the Isle of Man, in which Cusla- 

Jaind and the celebrated West-Munster king Curoi Mae Daire 
took part, and which is described by Profesor O'Curry in his 
lectures. In the ancient tale called the Zochmore Treblainne, 
which belongs to the came cycle os that just mentioned, Fracoh 
induces the hero, Conall Cernach, ‘to go over the sea eastward 
into Britain, over the Muir Nicht, or English channel, over 
Ssxony to the north of Lombardy, until they reached the 
Alpe’, in order to recover his plunder. The only value of this 
legendary journey is the tradition which it preeorves of fro- 
quent foreign expeditions. The legendary history of Crimh- 
thann Niadhnair, in the eighth year of whose reign, according 
to the Four Masters, Christ was born, contains an account of 


-some wonderful jewels which he brought back from an expe- 


dition beyond the eca, Under the year a.p. 240, the Four 
Masters record the battle of Magh Techt, and the exile of 
Cormac acrora Magh Rein} that is the “ Plain of the sea”, on 
which “occasion he obtained the sovereignty of Alba”, A 
previous monarch, whose death is placed in the beginning of 
the sixth century w.c., Ugaine Médr, is described as “ king of 
Treland and of the whole of the west of Europe as far as the 
Muir Toirrian". The Mediterranean sea, or that part of it 
called the Tuscan or Tyrthian sea was certainly known by 
this name in the 11th and 12th centuries, but it is much more 
likely that the sea between Cornwall and the coast of Britanny, 
and pezhaps part of the ocean to the mouth of the Loire, is 
the one referred to under this name in the ancient pagan tales. 
‘There can be little doubt that in the period between B.c. 100 to 
4p. 400, the Lrish shared in the general movements of the people 

* O'Curry uiistook this tale for part of the Tuin Bo Fraech, 

1 Ch Gok, ote, Rinnan, Old Norse Renna, to flow. Magh Rein would 
therefore be the * flowing plain". Compare also Sanskrit ri, whence Boagall 
vino, flowing, Greek, piu. 
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of northern and western Europe, and that they themselves by 
their incessant inroads upon the coast of Britain materially 
assisted in establishing Saxon domination there 
‘The internal struggles of hostile races, and external aggres-consant | 
‘sion of the dominant one, naturally led, as it has invariably cist 
Jed everywhere, to tyranny on the one hand, and rebellion onourers. 
‘the other. During the first three centuries of the Christian 
em, the war of raves was constant, and one, or a8 some think two, 
political revolutions occurred. ‘These revolutions are of very 
great interest, but unfortunately the accounts of them are not 
only obscure, but distorted by those who have transmitted them. 
The latter belonged to the dominant race, and have accord- 
ingly taken care not to put their opponents in a favourable 
light, These revolutions are connected with people called aueca rmx 
Aithech Tuatha, or rent-paying tribes, a2 Professor O'Curry ein, 
explained the word, That explanation, though not strictly cor- 
tect, indirectly gives us the character of the people, They are 
usually identified with the Atticoti of Roman writers; the 
period at which the revolutions are supposed to have occurred. 
and the resemblance of nares, no doubt suggesting the 
notion of their identity. There are, however, no reliable 
data to confirm the hypothesis, although there is much in- 
direct evidence in its favour. Dr. O'Connor interprets Aithech 
Twatha as “giganteam gentem"; Dr, Lynch, in his Cambrensis 
Everns, by “ Plebeiorum hominum genus", an explanation 
which agrees in the main with O'Curry’s. Dr, O'Donovan* 
looks upon them as descendants of the Firbolgs and other 
colonists who were treated as a servile and hostile race by the 
dominant Scoti. This opinion is supported by tradition, for, 
‘according to our legendary history, Breas Mae Elathan, one 
‘of the Tuatha Dé Danand kings, was the first who imposed 
‘rents in Irelund, and the rent-payers were chiefly the Firbolgs, 
and s0 grievous were the burthens he imposed upon the whole 
country, that he was deposed, ‘The Scoti or Milesians con- 
| the Tuatha Dé Danand, and in turn made Aithechs or 
s of them, and so it bas continued as in most other coun- 
succeeding conquering race obliging their conquered 
Annals of the Four Masters, vel. i. p. 95, note m. 
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predecessors to pay tributes and rents, The Irish Aitiechs 
or tenants of to-day are composed of the descendants of Pir 
bolgs and other British and Belgic races, Umorians, Fomorians, 
Tuatha Dé Donands, Milesians, Gauls, Norwegians, Anglo- 
Saxons, Anglo-Normans, and English, cach successive dominant 
race haying driven part at least of its predecessors in power 
into the rent-paying and labouring ranks beneath them, or 
gradually falling into them themsclyes, to be there absorbed. 
This is a fact which ehould be remembered by those who 
theorize over the qualities of pure Celts", whoever these may 
eg ‘i 
tratrevne. ‘The first of the Aitheoh Tuatha revolutions, if indeed there 
eoutk were more than one, occurred, according to the Annals of the 
Four Masters, about 4.v.9 or 10. Weare told thatthe monarch, 
Crimthann Niadhnair, died at his Dun on the Hill of Howth, 
near Dublin, a.v, 9. The entry for the following year is: 
“Tho age of Christ 10. The first year of the reign of Cairpré 
Cindoait, after he had killed the nobility, except a few who 
escaped from the massacre in which the nobles were murdered 
by the Aithech Tuatha”. This massacre, we are elsewhere told, 
took place on Magh-Cro, or the Bloody Plain, in the county 
of Galway, whither they were invited to a foast by the con- 
spirutors of the Aithech Tuatha, who then elected Cairpri Cind- 
cait as king. According to the story as told in nearly all our 
ancient manuecripts,’ the kingly race was preeerved by three 
queens, wives of the lords of Ireland, being at the time prog- 
nant. One of them was Baine, the daughter of Luath Mae 
Derera, king of the Cruithentuaith, or Picts, or, a he is styled 
in the Annals of the Four Masters, king of Alba; the second , 
was Girwilo, ota: alie is Gillbd inthe, snusla jax 
to, Crnife, daughter of Gortniat, king of South Britain; and 
the third was Aine, danghter of Caindi,! the great king of the 
South Saxons. Buine had a son called Meradhach Findfesht- 
* In tho copy of the tract containing this story in the Book of Rallymate 
(4. 140, n.a.), it is stated that the tract was copied from the Book of Glendaloch. 
© This name is interesting, for, although it cannot be identified with any of 
‘the Saxon kings’ pames, it betrays a striking family likeness to the names of 
ep An the Annals of the Four Masters he is absurdly called 
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nach, or the Fair Righteous, who is described in the Annals 
of the Four Masters under the year a.v, 36, as eon of 
Crimthann Niadhnair, but in the tract in the Book ‘of Bally- 
mote and other MSS, he is mentioned as the son of Fiachnadh 
Finnolaidh, who was killed av. 56, according to the same 
ennals, Gruibo, or Cruise, who was married to Fidjech, the 
blind king of Munster, bore » eon called Corb Olum; and 
Aline, who was married to Brearal Mac Firb, king of Ulster, 
bore a son called Tiprait Tireach, 

- GCairpri Cindeait, after a reign of five years, died, and his 
son, Morand, surnamed the “Just”, refusing the crown, recom= 
mended tho restoration of the princes so providentially pre- 
served. Feradhach became monarch of Ireland, and progeni- 
tor of Conn of the Hundred Battles, from whom are descended 
the principal families of Ulster and Connaught; Corb Olwm 
became king of Munster, and progenitor of the celebrated 
Olioll Olum, from whom are descended the principal families 
of Munster; Tiprait Tireach became king of Ulster, and was 
the ancestor of Magennis and other familia in the east of 
Ulster. This was the Morand about whom the legend has 
‘come down to us, that he had a collar which, when put about 
the neck of a guilty person, equeczed him to death, but when 
put about the neck of an innocent person, expanded until it 
reached the carth, 

- According to the Annals of the Four Mastera, a second Devo: Kecond tere 
eeteftecl: plioein the year of our Lord 56, when the Fiacka 
FPinnfolaidh above mentioned was tlain at the slaughtor of 

O bea (now Moybolgue, in the county of Cavan), by the 
kings, leaving his wife, Hitine, daughter of the 

of Alba, pregnant of a son, Tuathal Teachtmhar, or the 

ne egitimate, who afterwards became monarch of Ireland. The 
Teader of the second insurrection wus Elin, son of Conra, king 

‘ ‘of Ulster, who like Cairpri became monarch, and is said to 
I have reigned for twenty years. In the end, however, ho was 
slain at the battle of Aichill, now the Hill of Skroen, near 
“Tara, by the Tuathal above mentioned. Tho latter there- 

“upon mueveeded to the monarchy, though not, it would appear, 

I without great opposition, as he is reported to have fought no less 
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than one hundred and thirty-three battles against the various 

tribes of Firbolgs and othor non-Scotic pooples in the country. 
‘These accounts are very confused, and require to be very 


‘Teeaccounts carefully analyzed. "The Annale of the Four Masters tell us 


‘of these re 
easton 


oo 
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that Criméhann died quietly at his Dun; while it is implied in 
the account in the Book of Invasions that ho perished in the 
revolution of the Atticotti. According to the Annals, Cairpri 
Cindeait obtained possession of the throne immediately after 
the death of Crimthann, the usurper succeeding to the legitimate 
sovereign without any interregnum. In the second revolution 
the chief actors are provincial kings, who must have been 
eather the immediate legitimate successors of the very men re- 
stored by Morand afier the first; or they must have been 
themselves usurpers of the party of Cairpri. It is important, 
however, that the plot in both cases is the same—an assembly 
o! the people, a massacre at a feast, by which the whole of the 
royal line was cut off, save, in the first instance, three unborn 
children, and in the second, one, who are subsequently re- 
stored. There is the further confusion thatnot only is the mother 
of Feradhach, the prince restored by Morand, the daughter of 
Baine, daughter of the king of Alba, but the mother of Feid- 
limidh Rechtmhar, or the Lawgiver, son of Tuathal, is also a 
Baine; this Feidlimidh having been, like his futher, restored 
to power after what may be called a thind revolution. Again, 
the con of this Feidlimidh the Lawgiver, the celebrated Conn 
of the Hundred Battles, was slain by an Ulster prince of the 
same name as the restored Ulster prince who escaped so provi- 
dentially the massacre of the first Aithech Tuatha revolution. 
But the confusion of the narrative of the Four Masters attains 
a climax when, under the year a.p. 15, it makes Feradhach, 
who was not yet born in a.p. 10, king of Ireland! Keating, 
ty like the tract in the Book of Ballymote, and in other MSS. 
sro which I quoted above, makes Cairpri succeed Fiacha Fino- 
laidh, av. 56, and thus gets rid of the first Aithech Tratha 
revolution altogether. His account is certainly quite as con- 
sistent, notwithstanding the adverse criticism of Dr. Lyach and 
Dr, O'Donovan," as the contradictory and confused narrative of 


it Annals of the Four Masters, |, p. 97, note. 
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the Pour Masters. The revolution of the Aithech Tuatha, 10 keatnes 
far as we can judge of it by the traditions which have come mucren.” 
down to us, and especially by the lists of tribe names of the 
ruling and of the paying classes," proves that the power of 


‘8 4The names of the Reat-tribes n Eiblairg. Duath Liomina, Tooth, 
and their divisions the Me Tuath Air 
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place under Fiacha, as Keating and the Book of Invasions 
assumed, and the distribution under his son Twathal. The 
resistance offered to such forcible displacements of tribes would 
account for the one hundred and thirty-three battles the latter 
is said to have fought, as already mentioned, against the va- 
rious non-Seotic tribes. We may assume that this distribution 
of the tribute-paying tribes occurred in the first years of 
Tuathal’s reign, which ended after over thirty years’ duration, 
in a.p. 106, according to the Four Masters, while, according 
to other authorities, the Aithech Tuatha war was only 
suppressed in the year 130, so that his death may not have 
occurred before the year 160.* 


imine Tuatha, their first appearance in Britain must have been 


caused by the forcible displacement of the conquered tribes. 
Large bodies of them must also have acted as mercenaries to 
the Irish monarchs on their foreign expeditions, They are 
not named by Ptolemy among British tribes, which is negative 
evidence in favour of their Irish origin. The first Roman 
e.Tila m ema and spon Zain Drape an 
ene Twath Masraiphe in. Magh the tro Delving? and’ Ot Mac 
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‘author who mentions them is Ammianus,'* and their historic st, terme 
‘existence was short. St. Jerome mentions them in connection the auicout 
-with the Scots, the picture which he paints of both being very ""° ""* 
unfavourable, and based rather on prejudice than accurate in- 
formation.” Milesian writers themselves have not been very 
favouruble to the Aitiech Tuatha. Cairpri Cindcait, like all 
other revolutionists, whether in the interest of royalty or re~ 
i of oligarchy or democracy, has suffered the 
penalty of the final unsuccess of the cause. One of the most nardic se 
‘striking instances of the way in which the Bards distorted Sirs’ 
history in the interest of the ruling race is afforded by the ree“ 
pulsive colours in which the person as well as the rule of Cairpri 
have been painted. He was called the “ Cat-head”, and figured 
by the poets with the ears of a cat, and his face covered with 
fur. The state of the country during his supposed reign is 
pictured in the gloomiest colours; nature is said to have pro- 
“nounced in favour of the legitimate rulers by refusing her 
accustomed gifts: the grass withered, the corn was blighted, the 
eattle got murrain, But when the Milesian rule was restored, 
wecording to the Four Masters, in Feradhach the “Just”, 
good was Ireland during his time. ‘The seasons were right 
tranguil. The earth brought forth its fruit; fishful its river 
mouths; milkful the kine". During the supposed reign of the 
second Aithech king, Elim, nature again declared against the 
‘usurper, and the land was without corn, milk, fruit, or fish. 
The translation of Céndoait by “Cat-Head” is probably the cintout aie 
of some malignant bard. The Welsh laws applied "extueu, 
the term “caeth” to the lowest class of serfs or slaves, and 
‘GCindeait would consequently mean head of the serfs or unfree 
men. This explanation is rendered the more probable by the 
-_- 
| Mxavi dy xxvii. 8, 
_® Scotoruim natio uxores proprins non habet, et quas! Jatonts politiam lo- 
sectetur cxeaplum, nulla apud oo¢ conjux propria est eed ut 
feerit, pocudura more lasciviunt.—Advers, Jovinian. Scoto 
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circumstance that the subjected clans appear to have belonged 
to the same race as many British tribes on the west const of 
Britain, and that according to the Book of Invasions, Cairpri 
was himself'an Aithech. Another explanation may, however, 
be found in the existence of the name Cat among the 
Cruithentuaith, who were, as will be seen from the list at p. 
xxvii, among the defeated rent-payers. One of the seven 
sons of Cruithne who divided Alba between them was called 
Cat. 

‘There is just as much, if not more, doubt about Morana or 


Morand 
fmt” Morand, as about Cairpri and the other personages who 
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figured in the Aithech Tuatha revolution. According to the 
Four Masters, Morand was the son of Cairpri, But the tract 
already quoted tells us that: “ These were the three rent-payers 
who were the chief advisers of the rent-paying tribes of Eriu 
at this time, viz., Morand, and Buan, and Cairpri Cindoait; 
and Cairpri Cindeait was the head of them all: and they ad- 
vised the Aithech Tuatha to kill their lords", In the Tin Bé 
Chuailgne, which belongs to an earlier period, Morand and 
Cairpri are, however, offered by Medb as sureties for the per- 
formance of her promises to Merdiad,'* and are clearly intro- 
duced there as gods, or mythical personages. The name of 
the third adviser, Buan, is so like Buand, or Buanand,—which 
also occurs in the Zéia Bd Chuailgne*—forms of the name of 
the great goddess Anand, that taken in connection with the 
reference to the others in the “ Fight of Ferdiad” just alluded 
to, we may safely conclude that the three advisers of the 
Aithech Tuatha were their gods." If there was a real Morand 
connected with the Alficotti, some of the qualities of the my- 
thical personages were attributed to him cxactly as the legends 
of the Tuatha Dé Danand goddess Brigit daughter of Dagdai 

1 Soe Fight of Ferdiad, Appendix, vol ii. p. 419. 

© Morand is usually called Mac Macin, See Cormacs Gloss ¥. Morann, 

Sco Fight of Ferdiad, Appendix, vol ii, p. 455. A Tuatha Dé Donond 
chief named Somer, had # daughter also name Buan She gave judgment 
between the Ultonians as to who was most worthy of the champion’s bit at 
& feast, and is said to have fallen in love with Cuchulaind. She too appears 
to have been « goddess, as the is said 19 have ruled the spirits of the glens, 
tho Geiniti Glindi. Quoen Med6 herself appeara to have oxercied sepreme 
authority over those spirits. See Lead. na h-UVidlri, p 109, col. 1. 
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Mor, have been confounded with those of St, Brigit, It is 
more probable, however, that Cairpre, Morand, and Feradhach 
are all mythical personages. 
Tuathal Tecktmhar ov “the Legitimate”, has’ all the charac- ramets 
teristics of reality about him, and his reign is especially inte-t3<"""""” 
resting as marking perhaps the epoch of the complete organi- 
‘zation of the political system which existed down to the estab- 
lishment of English power in Ireland. Until the time of this 
king, Meath consisted of only one principality or Tuath, a 
term which will be fully explained in a subsequent section; he 
jit to eighteen, in order to provide sufficient mensal 
land for the king of Eriu. In other words, he was properly to manter 
the author of the ancient Irish Pentarchy. He celo- tet ont 

brated the Peis Teamhrach, or great feast of ‘Tara, and estab: ireland, 
lished the fairs of Plachtga, Uisnech, and Tailte, and lastly he 
‘imposed the fine upon Leinster, known as the Boireamh Laig- 
hea, or “ Cow-Tribute of Leinster", which continued to be paid 

during the reigns of forty monarchs of Eriu. The cause of 

the imposition of this tribute is assigned by legend to the 

insult offered by a Leinster king to Twuathal and his two 
daughters, The Leinster king having married one of Tuathal’s 
daughters, pretended after some time that she had died, and 
then got her sister in marriage. When the sisters discovered the 
fraud, they are said to have both died, one of shame and the 
other of grief. This legend is valuable as showing that the 
state of morality in pagan Ireland, was very different from 
that depicted by St. Jerome. The tribute itself affords an ex- me ns. 
ample of yassalage as perfect as any offered by France or the Zetptey. ay 
German Ewpire during the medieval times, and proves, J think, vasnlace 
beyond doubt, that the principle of the political organization 
exhibited by the law tract called Crith Gablach, published in 
‘the appendix, and to which 1 shall make frequent reference 
in the sequel, and consequently the laws regulating the oceu- 
‘pation of land, date at least from this period. 

‘It is probable that, after the non-Scotic tribes had been seotie eon 
u y reduced, and amalgamated with the dominant fuss ct 
‘one, by being traneplanted from different districts, the preda-"""™ 
‘tory excursions from Ireland to the coasts of Britain assumed 
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the more steady purpose of permanent conquest. I hare 
already stated that such conquest appears to have preceded 
the Aithech Tuatha revolution, but it must apenas ‘been confined 
to parts not easily protected by Roman arms; and the pos- 
session of the conquered territory must have been very pre- 
carious. Indeed the idea naturally suggests itself that the 
advent of the Scoti into Ireland, which undoubtedly took 
place at a much later date than that assumed by the Irish 
annalists, may have been connected with the conquest of Gaul 
and Britain by the Romans. 
Prosperity ‘The Romans replaced the villages of the Britons by cities 
(hdee and towns, and introduced much of the material civilization 
woes of the Mediterranean nations. South Britain was celebrated 
for its mineral wealth, and was by the working of its mines made 
one of the richest and most important provinces of the empire, 
nadeita and the natural prey of its warlike and less civilized, or less 
fe esigh materially gifted neighbours—the Irish on the west, the Picts 
on the north, and the Scandinavians and Germans on the 
Soutt-ent cast and south-east. The latter had extended themselves 
Sauin boone westward ulong the sea shore from the Elbe to the strait of 
"m= Dover, at a very early period, and had already colonized the 
south and south-east of Britain before the invasion of Cmsar. 
There seems little doubt that the part of the Belgie and 
French coasts to which the Romans gave the name of the 
“Saxon Shore”, got this name not because it was exposed to 
Saxon incursions, but because it was inhabited by Saxons, os 
has been already conjectured by Palgrave. Identity of raceand 
language no doubt led to frequent intercourse between the 
more eastern Saxon races, the ‘Saxon Shore” and south-east 
Britain; and accordingly when the movement of the German 
nations on the Roman empire set in, a stream of adventurers 
flowed into Britain, allured by its wealth and political dis- 
ot organization ‘The myth of Hengist and Horsa has no doubt 
arisen from the arrival of some such body of adventurers, in- 
vited over perhaps by some deposed prince or outlaw. What- 
ever civilization penctrated into this Saxon population from 
Buitatn ber- the Roman colonies established in their midst, must have 
luensime almost disappeared owing to the steady influx of burbario 
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Saxons, and the constant war for supremacy which was waged 
re eda agi 

‘The same phenomenon was presented by Wales, which, in the 
level countries at least, must have been more or less Roman- 


‘yet, owing to the continued incursions of the Irish 

Sais fe Hernan ioe, sa the conquest of North 

‘Wales, and ultimately of all the country by tho Picts or 

a Britons, was almost completely barbarized during 

several centuries; to such a degree indeed as to lose almost 

a or pa ead its tiie ee 
a northern tribe. 


Stheseance. object of attack, Roman-Britain, brought the rin soa 
in contact at an early period. And that ino connee 

acre a led ‘on the whole of a most friendly character, pin.” 
is shown frequent intermarriages which, as I have 
already stated, took between them, and their presence 
‘at the courts of Irish princes, but, above all, by the number 
of early Irish missionaries who devoted themselves, not only 
to the establishment of churches and monasteries in the north- 
east of England, but curiously enough followed the stream of 
German population from the strait of Dover through Bel- 
0 that is, from the Ictian sea, of which there 
mention in Irish MSS. relating to very early 
Payaatebien one Lash Prince, at lesst, led an expedi- 
tion. We have another proof of this alliance against the mario 
‘Romanized Britons in the way in which Saxons were received rumiyot yo 
‘attheechools of Ireland. The hostility of the 1wo peoples tia 
“appears to Tiave first arisen in consequence of the quarrels ee Hgiaad. 
‘tween the lish and Saxon churches, Political causes helped 
‘to develope thin hostility as soon as the Saxon dominion ex- 
“tended to the north of England, and the Saxon kings of 
‘came into direct contact with the Scotic king- 
din Scotland. The wars carried on by the Saxon 
t the Scots and Picts involved the Irish in the 
‘their brethren in Scotland, and led to the m- 
Peeeernsoe Leeland by the Saxons. Venerable 
on of this kind sent in the year 684 
Northumbrian, under a same 

ey 
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named Beort, which “miserably wasted that harmless nation, 
which had always been most friendly to the English, insomuch 
that in their hostile rage they spared not even the churches or 
Sexems tet monasteries’.”” It is in the seventh century that we find men- 
srenemies tion for the first time of the Saxons as enemies, ‘The first 
sia to4 notice of the Danes or Norsemen occurs in 790, or more cor- 
rectly 795. After this date, and until the arrival of the Nor- 
mans, the Danes alone are mentioned as hostile foreigners. 
«impor. This circumstance is of very great importance in connection 
Soci with the date of the law tract, the Crith Gablach, In describ- 
tev Tract: ing the rights of a king, it says: “ For there are three rights 
which it is proper for a king to exercise upon his people: one 
is right [to raise levies] to drive out foreign races, i.e, Saxons” 
Ifthe example be not an interpolation of much later times, it 
shows, taken in connection with other circumstances, that the 
important document in question belongs to the period anterior 
to the Viking expeditions, and in all probability to the middle 

or end of the seventh century. 
Whatever may have been the relation between Ireland and 
Britain before the arrival of the Romans, there can be no 
doubt that after that event, and before the firm establishment 
of Roman rule, the state of the western districts offered in- 
ducements to the Irish to attack them, even before the move- 
ment of the continental Saxons in aid of their British brethren 
began. That the Irish attacks on Britain were not always 
+ mere plundering expeditions, but ultimately led to a more or 
less permanent conquest of parts of it, is proved by evidence 

from different sources, 

Tracesot Edward Liwyd was the first who noticed that the names of 
fa ret Tivers and other topographical designations in south-west 
Britain bore traces of an ancient Gaedhelic occupation. He 
conjectured that the Guedhil had occupied Britain before 


aa 
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1° Lib, iv. ¢ xxvi, Aleuin also conde’ the same event, and of the friend- 
‘ship of the pees Soe a ‘the following lines: 
Ter qulnie cen irl bela sqeodeqo ey 
ju " i bella, 
bus misis animo trans oe saevo, 
“ is eoies Scororum caede crust, 
amaze sunocass, AniBie' etraper. stulees, 
Poema de Pontific, et Sanct. Eccl. Eboracensis, $35. 
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ree but his hypothesis is wholly inconsistent with theestens 
present knowledge of Celtic philology. The Guedhelie snes: 
ea the West British topographical nomenclature has," 
however, been much exaggerated. So far as it goes, it proves 
that the Gaedhelic occupation was posterior to, and not earlier 
than, the so called Cymrie colonization, unless by that coloniza- 
tion be meant the conquest in the fifth century of Wales by 
the race of Cunedda, which is extremely probable 
Ritson™ suggested the first, so faras I know, that Wales had 
been invaded and occupied by the Irish. The Rev. W. B. 
Jones, who evidently favours Llwyd's theory, has shown, in an 
essay of great value, that several such invasions are referred 
to in Welsh traditions, which variously state their duration 
from 29 to 329 ycars.* 
‘One of the invasions of the Gwyddyl, as the Irish are al- 
ways called in Welsh manuscripts, is recorded in the Triads. 
Among the three people who invaded the Isle of Britain 
and again quitted it, mentioned in the eighth Triad, is the 
army which the Gwyddelian or Irishman Ganfuel led into 
the country of Gwynedd or North Wales. This occupa- 
tion is said to have lasted only twenty-nine years, the Irish 
‘having been at length driven into the sea by Caswallawn, son 
of Beli, son of Manogan. Notwithstanding the state of bar- 
bariem into which Wales had sunk for some time after its 
conquest by the Strathclyde Britons or Cumbrians, under 
‘Cunedda snd his sons, many historical traditions respecting 
period, which are now lost to us, must have come down to 
the eleventh and twelfth centuries. The Triads belong to these 
centuries, but no worst vehicle could have been chosen for the 
transmission of historical materials. The invasion by the Theinrasion 
Trish mentioned in them, belongs, however, to a period Jong tyre 
after the conquest of Wales by the northem Britons. Gan- sean 
fael would bein Irish Cennfaeladh, a name which oceurs 
for the first time im the Annals of the Four Masters under 
4p. 670. The Connfaeladh there mentioned, was son of 


Ss Annals of the Caledonians, \. 13, etc. 
Vestiges Archaologia Cambrensia 
eee wat ee airy Pe UT and 2s, 
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- Blathmac, and reigned 23 monarch of Ireland for four years. 


‘There was 
#y eariter 
‘eceupation. 


So far as can be known from the Annals, this king had no rela- 
tions with Britain. But under the year 680 we are informed 
that “the battle of Rath-Mor-Maighe-Line® [was gained] 
over the Britons”, ete.; and in 688 occurred the Saxon invasion 
already mentioned. It is likely that those two invasions 
were connected with Ganfael or Cennfaeladh's occupation of 
North Wales, which probably took place in the first half of 
theseventh century, and had nothing to do with the earlier oc- 
enpation of West Britain, with which alone I am here con- 
cerned. 

This earlier occupation was pre-Roman. At the period of 
the conquest of the island of Mona, or Anglesea, by Paulinus 
Suetonius, and doubtless for a century or more previous to that 
event, a large part of Wales, as fur at least a3 line from the 
river Olwyd in Denbighshire to Swansea in Glammorganshire, 
was ruled by chiefs who were not only Irish, but in all proba- 
bility owed allegiance to Irish kings. The Isle of Man be- 
came Trish at the same time, or at some time during the Roman 
period. Orosius says, that equally with Ireland, it was “* inha- 
bited by people of the Scots". The occupation of Man dates 
perhaps from the period of the predatory expedition of Curot 
Move Daire and Cuchulaind, already mentioned. We find, 
however, through all the oldest legends, references to that island, 
and to Mananand Mac Lir, « mythical personage specially 
connected with it, Nennius tells us that the sons of Liathan ob- 
tained the country of the Demetac, and other districts, namely, 
Guir or Gower, and Cetgueli or Kidwelly, until they were ex- 
pelled by Cuncdda and his sons from all the regions of Britain. 
It may be that the mythical occupation of the Island of Mona 


“by Britan Maet, the grandson of Nemid, after the defeat of the 


Nemedians by the Fomorians,” is founded upon a real occupa: 
tion which began some time before the commencement of the 
Christian era, The Nemedians of this legend were the des- 
cecndants of one of the least noticed early colonies of Ireland, 
™ Now Rathwore, in the plain of Moylinny, parish of Donnegore, county 
of Antrim, 
4 See Lecture ix, vol. i. p. 185. 
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but which T have no doubt will prove to liave been one of those 
whose history would throw most light on the ethnology of 
western Europe. According to legendary history, the Tuatha 
Dé Danand wd Firbolgs were branches of the Nemedians. 
‘The latter and the Tuatha Dé Danand had druids, and prac- 
tised druidism, and it is in connection with the conquest of 
the Isle of Anglescy that we first hear of druids in Britain. 
‘The name Liathan oceurs too in Trish topography, as Grich 
Liathain, « district in the county of Cork, which included Ard 
Neimhidh, or Nemids Hill, now Great Island in Cork Har- 
bour. There Nemid, the leader of the first colony of Neme- 
dians, is said to have died ofthe plague. 
That the Trish dominion over West Britain was of sufficient Extent of 
duration to leave its impress in some form on the country, andy 
that it was not confined to the Scotic settlement in Scotland iw) sine 
and to North Wales, but extended over South Wales und 
‘Cornwall, appears in many ways. In Cormac’s Glossary, under 
the article Mug Mime, we are told, in connection with the first 
introduction of the lap-dog into Ircland, of an Irish envoy sent 
to collect tribute, which was no doubt chiefly bronze or the 
materials used for making it—coppor and tin—from the people = 
of the south-west of England, In the same article, Glaston- iationbary 
bury is called Glastonbury of the Gaedhil, and it is probable 
that much intercourse continued in early Christian times be- 
tween Treland and the religious houses of Glastonbury. 
_ The statement in Cormac respecting the levying of tribute 
‘in England, is borne out fully by the celebrated romance of romans of 
sand Tscult. In that tale Morhoult, brother of the heuissup 
the mother of Iscult, is sent from Ireland to hinge Se 
from Mare, king of Cornwall, uncle of ‘Tretan 
be no doubt that eatin: de Troyes, or whoever 
? f the prose romance of Tristan and Iseult, 
the materials of Gotfried of Strasbung’s Middle 
m poem of * Tristan und Isold" were almost ocr- 
d, obtained directly or indirectly the story from 
bodying traditions of the early ages to which the 
jion must be referred, Perhaps to the same 
teferred the original tale upon which the beau- 
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Yon ot tiful Middle High German poem of Gudrun was founded. The 
scenes of several cantos of that fine poem are laid in Ireland, 
and the whole character of the poem seems to me to indicate 
that, though much use may have been made of the later Norge 
suga, part of the materials belong to a Norse or Germanic 
period of intercourse with Ireland, earlier than the Viking ex- 
peditions of the ninth and tenth centuries. It may be too that 
the tales of King Arthur belong to the period of the Irish oceu- 
pation, and that he and his knights fought with the Gaedhil 
and their British allies, and not with the later Saxons of 
Wessex. One thing is certain: the traditions that form the 
basis of Welsh poetry and literature, and many of their laws, 
are not Welsh, but belong to their earlier conquerors, the Lrish, 
or their later ones, the Strathclyde Britons. Of the proper 
traditions of the Silures and other races of Wales and the 
west of England, scarcely a vestige remains; they have died out 
with the languages which those races spoke. Mr. Basil Jones 
has alto come to” the conclusion that the Welsh have no his- 
tory relating to the time previous to the period of Cunedda, and 
that the earliest Welsh legends are nearly all connected with 
South Wales of North Britain#* 

feito ‘The Irish dominion must have been very precarious in the 

carious to first century: indeed under Agricola it must have been practi- 

"cally annihilated. But that the power of the Irish at the time 
was not as insignificant as the story related by Tacitus" would 
lead us at first to suppose, may be gathered from the fact that 
the Romans never invaded Ireland, although no one could 
have understood better the importance of the possession of 
Treland as a means of preserving Britain, than Agricola, judging 
by the words put by Tacitus into his mouth. The political 

44 Vessiges of the Gael in Geynedd, 64, 

*® Agricola oxpulsum teditione domestica unum ex regulis gentis exce- 
perat, ac specie amicitiw in occasionem retinebat. Saupe ex eo audivi logione 
‘una ct modicis anxiliis debellari obtinerique Hiberniam posse. Agricola, c. xxiv. 

#8) quidem Hibernia, medio inter Britanniam ntque Hispaniam sita, ot 
Gallioo queque mari epportuna, valentissimam imperil partem magnis Invicem 
nsibus miscuerit, Spattum ojus, #1 Britanniac comparetar anguetins, nostri 
maris ingulas superat. Solum coelumque et ingenia cultueque hominum haud 
multuma Britsnnia differant, noc in mollus. Additus portusque per com- 
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organization of treland, it should be rememLered, WAS Very The tein 
weak for purposes of defence against an invading enemy ; the frdecate, 
chief king had no power over the numerous subreguli beyond tory eee 
‘what he could enforce by arms, and there was no cohesion even 
clans the most clozely related. Tacitus’ statement that 
two tribes of the Britons could rarely be got together to repel 
‘the common danger, and consequently while fighting singly 
they were always conquered,” applies with equal force to Ire- 
lond,—indeed 1 might say to ancient Gaul, Germany, and 
every country formed of a number of small states practically 
independent of one another. Such countries might however 
have sent forth very formidable invading armies, in which the 
principle of military honour, fidelity to the chosen war chief, 
and a sense of the common danger in the enemy's country, 
would give that unity of action which could not possibly be 
attained at home. An army of this kind would readily adopt 
the policy of those civilized states with which it came in con- 
tact, especially of those where a centralized strong government 
had wholly or in great part obliterated the oriyinal tribal go- 
yernment, while the tribes at home would remain impervious 
tosuch influence. This explains why the Gauls always re-expiains 
mained a loose aggregation of tribes which one by one were fit tae 
subdued by Rome, while the Germans, who were a closely 
allied people, composed of « similar loose aggregation of states, 
and having the same laws and customs, succeeded in break- 
ing up the Roman Empire when the tribal distinctions Were of Women 
obliterated, by the whole people being resolved into invading Germany 
armies. Soin like manner the British power fell, and a strong 
centralized Saxon government arose after the Saxon clanship 
had been to great extent broken up by the continuous immi- 
gration of Germanic adventurers from the continent into a 
Saxon population already largely influenced by Roman ideas, 
Laatly, it explains the history of Ircland subsequent to the 
mereis et negotintores coyuiti". After mentioning the suggestion of the 
King above quoted, he adds: “ Idque etiam adversus Britanniam profa- 
i ‘Romana ubique arma, et velut a conspectu libertas tollerevue”. Jbid. 
‘] “duabus tribusve clvitatibus ad propuleindum commune pericu- 
Speers; dara gal puenantcnlveralvisountor. Agricola, c. 12. 
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invasion of the Normans. Prejudice rather than calm phi- 
losophic judgment has attributed these events to » superiority 
of race on the part of the conquerors, and an incapacity on the 
part of the conquered to adapt themselves to certain forms of 
government, the conquering and conquered races being in most 
cases practically the same, and the fundamental principles of 
their original laws and policy alike. On» those grounds we 
may therefore admit Tacitus’ statement of the small force 
necessary to reduce Ireland, to be quite compatible with the 
opinion above given, that as an invading power it was not in- 
significant. 

Again, in the time of Carwusius, who made himself emperor of 
Britain, a.v, 289, the Irish inroads must have been checked. A 
Menapian by birth, and therefore probably of Irish extraction, 
and a pirate by profession before he was employed under Dio- 
cletian und Muaximian to repress the ravages of the Saxons 
and of the Franks, whose name first occurs about this time in 
Roman history, he must have been thoroughly acquainted with 
the state of Ireland, and with the ability or inability of the Irish 
to maintain their supremacy slong the western and south- 
western coasts of Britain. Carausius, it is well known, em- 
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=, ployed large bodies of Frankish mercenaries, whom he settled 
gave xoews in Britain. It is important to mention that the Franks are 


shia tine 


noticed in several carly Irish tales relating to events which are 
attributed in our annals to a somewhat carlier period than 
the time of Carausius, though some of them may with more 
certainty be referred to the latter period; but we have already 
seen that the foreigners of Mac Con at the battle of Afagh 
Muereimhe consisted chiefly of Frankish and Saxon adven- 
turers. 


tua, rite During the reign of Constantius Chlorus, who passed the 


= * 


greater part of his life in Britain, and of his son, Constantine 
the Great, the Roman power and civilization were firmly 


= 44 established in that country, which attained a remarkable degroe 


oor 


of prosperity and peace.” During these reigns the Irish, Picts, 

™ Britannia... terra tanto frugum ubere, tanto leta munere pastionum, 
tot mettaloram fluens Fivis, tot vectigalibus quivstuosa, tot a cuncta portu= 
bus". Lumen. Poneg. Const, Caes, ¢. xi, Cf, alto his Paneg, Const. Aug, 
ix 
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‘and Saxons appear to have been kept in check; but in the foratdatie 
's successor, Constantius, the repacity and mace by 

‘ervel tyranny of the notary Paulus, and the subsequent rebel: Uananites 
Hion of the Pannonian Valentinus, so weakened the country 
‘as to render it an easy prey to the enemies just named, who 

to have formed an offensive alliance. The Irish and 
Picts are said to have reached London and occupied it. ‘The 
general commanding the Romano-British troops, Fullofau- 
des, and the dux, or commander of the maritime district, Nec- 
‘teridus, opposed to the Saxons, were slain. It required all the 
skill and ability of ‘Theodosius, the father of the emperor, to 
‘save the province from total destruction. ‘The allies wore de- nefesied wy 
feated by him in the year 868, but it is questionable whether he™ 
‘was able to drive them within their previous limits, notwithstand- 
ing that he is said to have pursued them to the extremity of 
Britain, until the Orcades were stained with Saxon gore, 
‘Thule warmed with the blood of the Picts, and icy Eriu 
mourmed over her heaps of slain, or—as some will have it—the 
graves, of her slaughtered Scots” It is probable that the 
Roman fleets pursued the Scots into the Irish ports also, and 
‘yet it is strunge that no attempt was made to occupy any part 
of Ireland, and thereby stop the stream of adventurers who 
used their settlements on the British coasts as vantage grounds 
for pillaging the Rorffin provinces. 

A noble Briton, or as some think a Spaniard, named Maxi- Acts or 
mus, who had acquired great reputation under Theodosius tained n 
in the war ogainst the Scots, Picts, and Saxons, took ad-ingBrtain, 
‘vantage of the condition of affairs in the empire, and was pro- 
claimed emperor by the army. Had he been prompted by 

to aia a British kingdom, rather than by his am- 
‘ition to establish a western empire st Treves, the destiny 
of the British Islands might have been very different, As 


Quid rigor aeternusoneli, quid sidora prosunt, 
jue fretum ? maduerunt Saxone fuso 
Oreades: incaluit Pictorum sanguine Thule: 
‘Scotorum cumulos [a/ vumulos] fovit glacialis Terne. 
Ch, Claudiant de Quarto conaulatu Honorit Auguati, Panegyris, 80, 94. fee 
-aleo Amvidnus Marceltinus, lib. xxvi. c. 8. 
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it was, his acts greatly assisted in the subsequent Germanizing 
of the whole of England, a process which had been well begun 
already by Carausius, and which was sided by the introduction 
of German legions by the Romans. Maximus drew away all 
the veteran troops into Gaul and Germany, and thus opened a 

way for the advance of the Irish, Pictish, and Saxon enemies, 
Iw probable that part of the Britizh troops who accompanied 
him into Gaul were settled down as Lixti, or “ Milites limitanei”, 
that is, a8 military colonists, in Britanny, and thus formed o 
nucleus around which gathored the fugitives from Britain 
during the desolating wars which occurred in the latter in 
the fifth and sixth centurics. 

Maximus, taken prizoner at Aquileia in the year 387, was put 
to death by order of the Emperor Theodosius, who died him- 
self in 395, after having appointed his son Honorius emperor 
of the west, with Stilicho ns hie guardian and general in chief, 
‘That very able general appears to have been in a position, im- 
mediately on his accession to power, to eend troops into 
Britain to assist in repelling ita old enemies, who made 
ang MBO formidable invasion of it in 396-397. This invasion 
ane is of signal importance as o landmark of Irish History, for, on 


ieree the one hand, according to the Irish annals, a prince ruled at 
paiactint the time in Ircland celebrated for his foreign wars, Niall 


of the Nino Hostages; and on the otl@r hand, we have the 
positive testimony of a Roman writer that the Scots came 
from Ireland. The Romans and Britons appear to have been 


Claudinn’s for a time more or less successful in the war. In one of Clau- 
jrmsen’ disn’s poems, Britain, personified as Britannia, speaks of 
Moret’ Stilicho,the Roman general, protecting her from neighbouring 


nations when the Scot moved all Ierne, and the sea foamed 
with hostile oars; and adda that, supported by his spears, she 
should not fear Scotic enterprises, nor tremble at the Picts, 
or look out along the coast for the coming of the Saxons with 
inauspicious winds. We need no other evidence to show 


© Indo Caledonio velata Britannia monstro, 
Ferro Picta genas, cujus vestigia verrit 
Cocralus, aestum mentitur, amiotus + 

‘Me quoque viciais pereuntem gentibus, inquit, 
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that the attacks of the Irish were deemed formidable; and we 
‘may thence conclude that Ireland at that time must have had 
8 more or less stable government and an advanced military 


‘The war with the Goths, which commenced inthe year 400 
aud ended with the defeat of Alaric at Polentia in 408, com- 
pelled Stilicho to recall all his leyions from Britain, and leave it 
almost wholly unprotected, a circumstance at once taken ad- 
vantage of by the Scots and other enemies, if it be true, us samt te 
the Irish annals state, and there scems no reason to doubt the tgs, nd 
statement, that Viall of the Nine Hostages, who began his reign tim wiht tia 
‘AD. 879, was slain in 405, at Muir n-Icht, ie. the sea be-bralas 
tween France and England—a name which is connected with, 
if not derived from, the Portus Iccius of Cwsar, which wassitu- 
ated not fir from the present Boulogne. It would appear from 
sich authorities as we have, that he was in Gaul at the time, 
and some specifically state that he was on the banks of the 
Loire when killed by Zochad, son of Enna Ceinselleach, 
King of Leinster. But whether in Gaul or Britain, his being on 
the shore of the English Channel at all, implies either that he 
had marched through the whole of England, or that he had 
sailed from Ireland up the present English Channel. If the 
first, he must have had a considerable army; if the second, 
the Trish must have possessed ships of good size. The Britons 
themselves appear to have been anxious to throw off the Roman 
yoke, and three emperors were elected in succession, the most 
celebrated of whom was Constantine, who passed over into 
Gaul with an army, and fixed his camp at Arles, but being 
defeated, was put to death by order of Honorius. The 
first of these emperors, named Marcus, was slain a.p. 406, 3 tall maz 
which coincides so nearly with the death of Niall, that one is the Emperer 
— to look upon Marcus as merely Niull under a Roman & aera er alionen 
Manivit Suilichon, totam cum Sovtus léenen 
Movit, ct infosto spumavit romige Tethys. 
Iilius effectum curis, ne tela timerem 
Scoties, ne Picturn tremerem, ne littore toto 
Prospicerom dubtis venientem Saxona ventis. 
Th primum Consulatum Fl, Stilichons, Wb, Et. 247. 
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Aueotttin ‘Niall and the other Irish leaders of military 
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expeditions 
into Britain must have had large bodies of the subject tribes or 
Aithech Tuatha in their armies. Considering the relations of 
hostility which existed between these tribes and the ruling 
Scotic families, they must have formed a very uncertain ele- 
ment of the Scotic army in cases of danger or difficulty; and it 
seems very probable that many of them either deserted yolun- 
turily to the Romans, or were made prisoners of war, and 
me gy formed into legions, or incorporated into existing ones. In 
mei the Notitia Imperii” the Atticotti are frequently mentioned 
about this period. A body of them appears to have been em- 
ployed in the Gothic war against Alaric; others were stationed 
atRome and other parts of Italy. 

The Roman legions appear to have been finally withdrawn 
from Britain about the year 409 or 410, when the country was 
left entirely to the mercy of its enemies. The last great inva- 
sion of the Irish Scots appeurs to have been led by the nephew 
and successor of Niall, Athi or Dathi, described as “ king of 
Eriu, Alba, Britain, and as far as the mountain of the Alps"? 
According to the Annals of the Four Mosters, he was killed 
by a flash of lightning. There is o legend of the manner 
of his death near the Alps, in the Lrabar na h-Uidhre, which 
tells us that on his death, his son Am/algaidh, or Awley, 
took the command of his army, and brought his body back 
to Ireland, fighting many battles by land and sea on the 
way. The places where the Innd battles were fought are 
given in the MSS, known as the Book of Lecan and the Lea- 
bar na h-Uidhri. In the latter, however, they are given on 
the margin, and not in the text With the exception 
of Lundumn, which is clearly London, none of the others 
have been identified, namely Corpar, Cinge, or Cime, Colom, 
Faile, Miscal, Coirte, Moile, Grenius, and Fermir, These 

™ Notitia dignitatum et administeationum ommium tom civilium quan tnalive= 
rium in part®us orieatis et occidenti. Ad, cod, M88, editorumque tldem 
recensult commentariieque illustravit Kd. Backing, Bonn, 1839-53, 

* The Genealogies, Tribes, and Customs of Hy-Fiachrach, Edited by 
John O'Donovan, LL.D, Publistied by Irish Archacological Society, 1844, 
Pyne 2. 
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may be traditional names of some of the Scotic battles 
against the Romans, and, if so, are deserving of investigation. 
‘Tray be that the battle of Lundunn refers to the great inva- 
‘sion in the reign of Constantius above mentioned, and not to 
a later event. If Adhé really did reach the Alps, he may 
have done go as an ally in the pay of the Roman emperor, 
Tike many of the German and other barbsrian Kings, Ttse parte 
was probably in one of the expeditions organized in this m0) Ivcuni in 
, that St. Patrick, then a youth, was carried off'tint 
‘and gold into slavery in Ireland. Keating and others suppose 
this event to have taken place in the reign of Niall; but 
“the suggestion just mado is more probable. In cither case 
the expeditions must have been on a large scale, if the 
word “thousunds” in the pussage in the Confessions of St. 
Patrick, where he says, “1 was carried into captivity to 
‘Hiberio with many thousands of men”, be not s corrup- 
tion The celebrated Allelujsh victory, in which the Gaulish mo ile 
Bishop, St. Germain of Auxerre, is said to have led the Christian sy" in 
‘Britons aguinst their old enemies, was fought in the year 4:20, Sin 
‘Tho event probubly marks the end of the Seotic invasions,” and gmning.o 
‘the commencement of the Saxon domination in Britain, It is sation 
‘also noteworthy that St. Patrick came to Ircland asm missionary, 
‘according to some, two years after that battle, that is, in 
482, and to others, in 439 to 442, and that, according to a 
‘tradition preserved by the Scholiast on Piace’s Hymn,” he 
went into Britain with St. Germain, and may have, conse- 
quently, witnessed the battle. Whether this be so or not, it is 


m rerum iguorabom; et Hiberione in captivitate adductus sum, 
tesa merita nostra, ete. In the Book of 
fs“cum tt milla bominum™. Ware read the contruction as just 
nnilia to millibuy, Dr. Todd (St. Patrick, Aposile of Ireland, 
1864, p 362, n, 4) thought the ungrammatical milia was pro- 

‘Of some Gumerel Letters, or that the eniginal was **cum 


feted ta bave been fought with the Picte aud Saxons only. 
howt supposing with Father Inues that Constantius wrote Saxons 
‘Scots, there can be no doubt that the Scots took part in nearly 
wars of the period. 
n 4a made on the authority of the late Dr, Todt, See his 
Apostle of Ireland, p. 318, 
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that that event may have hastened the mission of St 

Patrick to the Scots. 

tuvasion ot ‘To the eame period must also be assigned, if not the first con- 

GMEME quest of North Wales by the Britons of South Scotland under 
Cunodda, at least the extension of their sway over south-west 
Wales, where they supplanted the Irish. According to Britich 
traditions," Cunedda and his gons came from Manau Guotodin 
in the south-east of Scotland to Gwynedd or North Wales, 
one hundred and forty-six years before the reiga of Maclewyn, 
who is said to have dicd 4p. 547, that is, in the period from 
380 to 401, or during the reign of Niall of the Nine Hostages. 
It is not at all likely that that warlike and most formidable of 
all the Scotic invaders of Britain, who was able to carry his 
arma, if not into Gaul, at all events to the opposite shores, 
would have allowed his power to have been annihilated in the 
very district which formed his base of operations. It seems 
more natural to place the conquest of North Wales after the 
death of Athi, when Scotic power undoubtedly declined, and 
ultimately ceased altogether in South Britain. If the epistle 
about Coroticus, attributed to St, Patrick, be genuine, or 
whether or not, if it possesses the antiquity claimed for it, and 
that Coroticus be Caredig or Ceredig, son of Cunedda, as 
seems very probable, it would entirely confirm this view, 
which also accords with the tradition of the collection of tribute 
in Cornwall by the Trish, in the romance of Tristan and Iseult, 
to which I have above referred.” 


THE LANGUAGE OF ANCIENT IRELAND. 
Nearly s century and a half ago, Edward Liwyd clearly 
pointed out an affinity between the Celtic dialects and such 
Stet European languages as were then generally known. Sir Wil- 
Bonseto. liam Jones, at the end of the last century, wrote these impor- 
efcele tunt words: “No philologer could examine the Sanskrit, 
suit Greek, and Latin, without believing them to have sprung from 
some common source which perhaps no longer exists. There 
# Nennius, 0. vili., Ixvi. App. 
™ The Rev, W, Busil Jones also places the invasion of Cunedda towards the 
mille of the fifth contury (Op. eit, pp-29 80); Rees (Welsh Saints, p. 110) 
snakes tt carlier. 
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is a similar reason, though not quite so forcible, for supposing 
that both Gothic and Celtic had the same origin with the 
Sonskrit. The old Persian may be added to the same family". 
eee emi suggested was far from being the cur- 

rent opinion among writers. To admit a Celtic Peasants Preuticon 
speech to be a co-ordinate member of the same fiumily as the theca 
classic Greek and Latin, shocked their prejudices even more" ™** 
than did the opinion that the jargon of the Scpoy was in 
part at least a lineal descendant of the Sanskrit, the structure 
of which was more perfect than even that of the Greck, Mr. 
Pinkerton stated, that“ the real Celtic is as remote from the 
Greek, us the Hottentot from the Lapponic". The Empress 
Catherine the Second of Russia discovered during her lin- 
Guistic studies, that the Celtic wus like the Ostjackian. Any 
‘opinions as to the affinities of a language, expressed before the 
true foundations of the Science of Language were laid, would 
of course be of no importance now, were it not for the preju- 
dices which they created, and which acted as a barrier to sub- 
sequent investigations, 

The Celtic dislects having ceased to be the language of an pimcsites 
educated class, no longer received literary cultivation; while tesimt. 
such works as had any merit lay hed Ss w fingetondary fares eet 
in manuscripts inaccessible except toa few. Scholars, conse-™""* 
quently, had no such inducements to investigate them as were 
offered by-the literary Romance languages, by the Teutonic 
dialects, or even by the Sclavonian, which are still the spoken 
languages of independent nations, and are on that account of 
political importance. Comparative grammar was but very 
little studicd in Great Britain until within the last few years: 
the purely scientificinterest which such a study creates for even 
the most unimportant language could not therefore have arisen. 

Hence foreign scholars had no means of knowing anything 

of Celtic literature except through the works of authors who 

were cither wholly ignorant of the subject, and whose opinions tence tat 
were merely the oxpression of their prejudices, or ardent Dut Men 
uncritical philo-Celw, who, excited by the sncers and scepti-vrien 
‘cism of their opponents, put forward the most extravagan pre~ 
tensions on the part of the Celtic language and literature. 

INT. a 
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tiful Middle High German poem of Gudrun was founded. The 
ecenes of several cantos of that fine poem are laid in Ireland, 
and the whole character of the poem scems to me to indicate 
that, though much use may have been made of the later Norse 
suga, part of the materials belong to a Norse or Germanic 
period of intercourse with Ireland, earlier than the Viking ex- 
peditions of the ninth and tenth centuries. It may be too that 
the tales of King Arthur belong to the period of the Irish occu- 
pation, and that he and his knights fought with the Gaedhil 
and their British allics, and not with the later Saxons of 
Wessex. One thing is certain: the traditions that form the 
basis of Welsh poctry and literature, and many of their laws, 
are not Welsh, but belong to their earlier conquerors, the Irish, 
or their later ones, the Strathclyde Britons, OF the proper 
traditions of the Silures and other races of Wales and the 
west of England, scarecly a yeatige remains; they have died out 
with the languages which those races spoke. Mr. Basil Jones 
has aleo come to” the conclusion that the Welsh have no his- 
tory relating to the time previous to the period of Cunedda, and 
that the earliest Welsh legends are nearly all connected with 
South Wales or North Britain." 

‘The Irish dominion must have been very precarious in the 
first century: indeed under Agricola it must have been practi- 
“cally annihilated. But that the power of the Irish at the time 
was not as insignificant as the story related by Tacitas* would 
lead us at first to suppose, may be gathered from the fact that 
the Romans never invaded Ireland, although no one could 
haye understood better the importance of the possession of 
Ireland as a means of preserving Britain, than Agricola, judging 
by the words put by Tacitus into his mouth ‘The political 


34 Vestiges of the Guel in Gwynedd, 54, 

* Agricola expulsum seditione domestica unum ex regulis gentis exce- 
Porat, ac specie amicitim In occasionem retinebat. Snepe ex co audivi legione 
‘una et modicis anxiliia debollarl obtincrique Hiberniam posse. Agricola, o. xxiv. 

268i quidem Hibernia, medio inter Britanniam atque Hispaniam site, et 
Gallico quoque mari opportuna, valentiesimam imperii partem magnisInvicem 
usibus misouerit, Spatium ejus, si Britannlac comparetar angustius, nostri 
‘maris insules superat. Solum coolumque et ingenia cultueque howlnum baud 
multums Britannia differunt, noc in moliua. Additus portusque per com~ 
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organization of Ireland, it should be remembered, was very the trim 
weak for purposes of defence against an invading enemy ; the furistenser. 
chief king had no power over the numerous subreguli beyond for otence emt, 
what he could enforce by arms, and there was no cohesion even 
clans the most closely related. ‘Tacitus’ statement that 

two tribes of the Britons could rarely be got together to repel 
the common danger, and consequently while fighting singly 
they were always conquered,” applies with equal force to Ire- 
land.—indeed I might say to ancient Gaul, Germany, and 
every country formed of a number of small states practically 
independent of one another. Such countries might however 
have sent forth very formiduble invading armies, in which the 
principle of military honour, fidelity to the chosen war chief, 
and a sense of the common danger in the enemy's country, 
would give that unity of action which could not possibly be 
attained at home. An army of this kind would readily adopt 
the policy of those civilized states with which it came in con- 
tact, especially of those where a centralized strong government 
had wholly or in great part obliterated the original tribal go- 
vernment, while the tribes at home would remain impervious 
to such influence. This explains why the Gauls always re- explains 
mained « loose aggregution of tribes which one by one were fn’ 
subdued by Rome, while the Germans, who were a closely 
allied people, composed of a similar loose aggregation of states, 
and having the same laws and customs, succeeded in break- 
ing up the Roman Empire when the tribal distinctions were ot Toma 
obliterated, by the whole people being resolved into invading Germany, 
armies. Soin like manner the British power fell, and a strong 
centralized Saxon government arose after the Saxon clanship 
had been to a great extent broken up by the continuous immi- 
gration of Germanic adventurers from the continent into 
Saxon population already largely influenced by Roman ideas. 
Lastly, it explains the history of Ireland subsequent to the 
mercia et negotiators coguiti". After mentioning the suggestion of tha 
‘Irish king above quoted, he adds: “ Idque etiam adversus Britanniam profa- 
‘turum, si Romana ubiqus arma, et velut a conspectu libertas tolleretue”. Jbid. 

© Rarus duabus tribusve civitatibus ad propulaiedum commune perica- 
Tum conrentus: its, dui singuli pugnant universi rincuntur. Agricola, c. 12. 
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satel tee. invasion of the Normans. Prejudice rather than calm phi- 
‘sormana. losophic judgment has attributed these events to a superiority 
of race on the part of the conquerors, and an incapacity on the 
part of the conquered to adapt themsclves to certain forms of 
government, the conquering and conquered races being in most 
practically the same, and the fundamental principles of 
their original laws and policy alike. On- those grounds we 
may therefore admit Tacitus’ statement of the small force 
necessary to reduce Ircland, to be quite compatible with the 
opinion above given, that as an invading power it was not in- 
significant. 
Site of Again, in the time of Carausius, who made himself'emperor of 
a Britain, a.p. 289, the Irish inroads must have been checked. A 
Carautius, Menapian by birth, and therefore probably of Irish extraction, 
and a pirate by profession before he was employed under Dio- 
cletian and Maximian to repress the rayages of the Saxons 
and of the Franks, whose name first occurs about this time in 
Roman history, he must have been thoroughly sequainted with 
the state of Ireland, and with the ability or inability of the Irish 
to maintain their supremacy along the western and south- 
western coasts of Britain. Curausius, it is well known, em- 
ay ante ployed large bodies of Frankish mercenaries, whom he settled 
tome kn in Britain. It is important to mention that the Franks are 
Sbistues. noticed in several carly Irish tales relating to events which are 
attributed in our annals to a somewhat earlier period than 
the time of Curausius, though some of them may with more 
certainty be referred to the latter period ; but we have already 
seen that the foreigners of Mac Con at the battle of Magh 
Mucreimhe consisted chiefly of Frankish amd Saxon adyen- 
turers. 
‘hich, Phot, During the reign of Constantius Chlorus, who passed the 
Arad greater part of his life in Britain, and of his son, Constantine 
rien of the Great, the Roman power and civilization were firmly 
fuera and established in slat counter whieh attained a remarkable degree 
thera” of prosperity and peace.* During these reigns the Irish, Picts, 
 Britaonia... terra tanto frugum ubere, tanto lata munere pastionum, 
tot mottaloram fluons rivie, tot vectigalibus qumstuosa, tot a cuncta portus 


bus". Lumen, Paneg, Const, Cats, c xi. Cf., alao bis Paneg. Const. Aug. 
eix, 
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both of Pictet and Bopp were due to the want of old Irish 
forms. It should, however, be remembered, that in the last- 
named work, M. Pictet’s object wus historical induction, and he 
used comparative philology as a means to this end, He was 
obliged to take the words which bore upon his subject, whether 
their forms were new or old. Had his object been comparative 
philology itself, he might have chosen his mater:als and con- 
fined himself to the older forms. The objection of Dr. Ebel, 
however, does apply to some extent even here; and how much 
more justly in investigations less historical and more philolo- 
gical, when we recollect that to the same cause may be attri- 
buted the crude theories and bootlese discussions about the pri- 
mitive language of Britain—as to whether it was Gaedhlic or 
Kymric, and whether these two dialects also were spoken in 
ancient Gaul. 

Tn 1839 Professor Bopp published his work, Die Celtischen Yory’s 
Sprachen. From the skill and profound knowledge of this ie cate 
great scholar, there can be no doubt that, had he been in pos- 
session of old Irish materials, Celtic philology would have soon 
occupied a colrdinate position with that of the other members 
of the family. As it was, he madea discovery which must have 
created a new era in the subject. I have stated that Pritchard 
merely alluded to the declension of nouns, but did not attempt 
an analysis of the declensional forms, which in truth he did 
not possess in modern Welsh. Even with the modern Irish 
forms this would have been the most difficult problem which 
could have been presented to a comparative philologist. The 
Trish declensional forms have suffered so much decay, and 
have so far disappeared, as to almost justify the very peculiar 
opinion that Irish was not a language in process of decay, that 
is, in process of losing its inflexions, but that it had never at- 
tained the inflexional stage at all. Bopp’s discovery was, that 
the aspirations and eclipses, that is, the silencing or changing of 
certain sounds, which render the study of modern Irish so diffi- 
cult, which disfigure it, and make the Irish declension so ex- 
pene ly the relics of the old case-endings, and the 

of the phonetic changes which they have produced. 

None of the Celtic manuscripts available to Irish scholars in 
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Treland, or to Welsh scholars in Wales, are older than the end 
of the tenth or beginning of the eleventh century, and as 
there had not lived any great author whose influence and 
authority could have arrested for a short time the current of 
the language, and created ¢ standard of orthography—a classi- 
cal type—the poems, histories, and other works which ex- 
isted in the earlier language, were modified, as I have before 
mentioned, in each transcription, to suit the phonetic changes 
taking place in the language; so that the full rich verbal forms 
became crippled, the case-endings dropped off gradually, leaving 
in Irish only traces of their existence in the aspi and 
eclipses above mentioned; while the adoption of an arbitrary 
mode of spelling at an early period in Welsh, blotted out all 
traces of inflections. We need not wonder then that the 
majority of scholars were unable to penctrate the mysteries 
of Celtic grammar before the old Irish forms were made known. 
Tn fact, us Dr. Ebel says, everything true in Celtic philology 
before that time was the lucky result of a wonderlul divinatory 
faculty” We have an excellent example of this inability to 
understand the true affinities of the Celtic languages in the 
cuse of so excellent a scholar as Mr. Garett, who so late as 
the year 1845, endeavoured to account for the existence of a 
genitive and dative, case in Ivish, by supposing that the dis- 
tinctive portion of the Irish tongue is of comparatively later 
introduction into the West of Europe, and that the Cymric 
and Armoric have more faithfully preserved the peculiarities of 
the ancient Celtic. For instance, the entire want of cases in 
Welsh, Cornish, and Breton, is a mark of antiquity exhibited 
by no other Ruropean tongue in its original condition! 

This is the place to say a few words by way of digression 
upon the fruitless discussions which have been carried on as to 
whether the Celtic languages had the same relative genealo- 
gical rank as the Teutonic, the Latin, or other recognised mem- 
bers of the Aryan family of languages,—whether they formed a 


% Caltic Studios, teonslated by the Balter, p 186, 

On tho probable Relations of the Picts and Gael with tho other: tribes of 
Great Britain. Proceedings of the Philological Society, June 9th, 1843+ 
Wo fey Be 126, 
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that the attacks of the lrish were deemed formidable; and we 
may thence conclude that Ireland at that time must have had 
® more or less stable government and an advanced military 


The war with the Goths, which commenced in the year 400 
and ended with the defeat of Alaric at Polentia in 408, com- 
pelled Stilicho to recall all his legions from Britain, and leave it 
almost wholly unprotected, a circumstance at once taken ad- 
vantage of by the Scots and other enemies, if it be true, 8 salt ofthe 
the Irish annals state, and there seems no reason to doubt the ties on 
statement, that Niall of the Nine Hostages, who began his reigns Howse 
AD, 379, was slain in 405, at Muir n-[oht, i.e. the sea be- brain: 
tween France and Englend—a name which is connected with, 
if not derived from, the Portus Iccius of Cxsar, which was situ- 
ated not far from the present Boulogne. It would appear from 
such authorities as we have, that he was in Gaul at the time, 
and some specifically state that he was on the banks of the 
Loire when killed by Evchad, son of Enna Ceinselleach, 
king of Leinster. But whether in Gaul or Britain, his being on 
the shore of the English Channel at all, implies cither that he 
had marched through the whole of England, or thet he had 
sailed from Ireland up the present English Channel. If the 
first, he must have had « considerable army; if the second, 
the Trish must have possessed ships of good size, The Britons 
themselves appear to have been anxious to throw off the Roman 
and three emperors were elected in succcssion, the most 
celebrated of whom was Constantine, who passed over into 
Gaul with an army, and fixed his camp at Arles, but being 
defeated, was put to death by order of Honorius, The 
first of these emperors, named Marcus, was slain a.p, 400, itt may 
which coincides so nearly with the death of Niall, that one is the ree 
ret to look wpon Marcus as merely Niall under a Roman aero omtan 


Munivit Stilichon, totam cum Sootus lérnen 
Movit, ot infosto spumarit remigo Tethys. 
‘Lljus effectum curis, ne tela timerem 
‘Scotica, ne Pictum tromerem, ne littore toto 
Prospicerem dutiis venientem Saxona ventis, 
In primum Consulatem Fi. stilichons, Wb, UL, 247. 
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ought to he able inductively to determine the exact ‘structare 
of a language at some previous period, to so restore a language 
which had deeayed rapidly as to be able to compare it with 
another with which at first sight it may appear not to have any: 
affinity. The true science of comparative grammar is based 
upon that assumption; and in proportion as the true method of 
investigation of Janguages has been understood, all the crude 
and erroneous theories founded upon what may be styled 
“eolumnar philology”, that, is, comparing long lists of words 
from different languages placed in parallel columns, have been 
cast aside. 

trdmeoet But, to return. I have stated that none of the Celtic manu- 

a toh = scripts available to the investigator of the science of language in 


totknown these countries were older than the eleventh or twelfth cen- 


forms and vocabulary of the language. Many of the tracts in 

the Irich vellum manuscripts of the Royal Irish Academy and 

‘Trinity College, Dublin, exhibit abundant evidence of gram- 

matical endings, although in a mutilated condition, and had 

they been published long ago, there would never have been any 

question as to whether the ancient Celtic was an inflexional 
language. 

trish «ss. ‘In the libraries of the Continent many Irish manusenpts are 

hibraries preserved, written there, or carried thither by Irish mission- 

aries from the sixth to the ninth centuries. Among them are 

especially Latin tracts with Irish glosses explanatory of the 

Latin texts for the use of Irish students, These works con- 

tain invaluable materials for the study of Irish grammatical 

4.Xsspar forms, and in J. Kaspar Zeuss they found an interpreter. 

#*s ne does not know which to admire more in this extracr- 

dinary man—his acuteness of mind and great learning, or his 

unwearied industry. He visits St. Gall, Wurtzburg, Carlsruhe, 

Milan, Oxford, and other places, examines every Celtic manus- 

cript which he can find, copies the glosses or texts with his own 

hand, and such was his enthusiasm and application that he 

caught a fever in Milan which prevented him from com- 

_ Pleting his labours there. Upon the materials thus laboriously 
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eollected from Irish and Welsh manuscripts, and printed 
Cornish and Armoric books, he constructed a grammar of all 
the Celtic dialects of which we have any remains, The Gram: dis Gram 
matica Cellioa, written in Latin, and the result of thirteen Ganea:— 
years of incessant labours, was published in 1853, and took 
European scholars by surprise. Those who had occupied 
themselves at all with the subject felt that, at length the Celtic 

were placed upon a firm basis. Besides the dis- 
covery of the relics of a complete system of formal elements, 
Zeuss determined the outlines of a complete phonetic system 
of the Celtic dialects. Not the least valuable part of the 
Grammatica Celtica is the large collection of old words which 1 orm ot 
afford us in the first instance an enrichment of the Celtic 
vocabulary, and in the second a means of comparing old and 
modern forms, thus affording means of determining accurately 
the phonetic laws of the various dialects. 

The Grammatica Celtica, imperfect as it must necessarily be importance 

in Many ways, must henceforward be the starting point of all 
eaten concerning the Celtic languages. 

‘The works I have named are entirely philological; but there ower works 
is another class of booke which should not be forgotien—those ia” 
‘on what may be called philological ethnography. Among” 
them may be mentioned the following:—The excellent book 
by the author of the Grammatica Celtica, Die Deutschen und 
die Nachbarstamme, in which we have an epitome of all the 
information which can be gathered together upon the various 
tribes of Germany and Gaul ; and the works of Diefenbach, Cel- 
tica, an examination of the materials of Celtic ethnography, now 
antiquated and of little value, being superseded by his later 
work, Origines Europasae, « work of great research and value. 

‘The same author's comparative lexicon of the Gothic is of con- 
siderable value to the Celtic student, as it contains a large 
number of comparisons with Celtic dialects, especially with 
the Irish. Many of his comparisons require no doubt revision 
from the fuller information afforded by Irish glossaries, to which 
he had not access. But even the errom of such a man are 
often of value, especially when accompanied by the rational 
and moderate onution which distinguishes him. The veteran 
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Other works Mone, to whose researches among continental libraries we owe 
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a knowledge of many relics of old Irish writers, gives some 
‘useful information in his Celtische Forschungen, and in his Die 
Gallisehe Sprache und ihre Brauchbarkeit far die Geschichte. 
In Gliick's invaluable work on the Celtic names mentioned by 
Cesar, we have a thorough examination in the light of modern 
philological science of the Celtic words which are to be found 
in the writings attributed to Cwsar. In France, M. Roget de 
Belloguet’s two volumes of the Hthnogénie Gauloise, the first 
being 1 Gaulish glossary, has given a new and healthier im- 
pulse to the study of Gavlish history, Another French work 
which deserves mention as marking the commencement of this 
new era for Celtic philology is M Monin’s Monuments des 
anciens tdiomes Gauloizes. 

Although the Grammatica Celtica established beyond doubt 
the inflexional character of all the Celtic languages, and that 
the modern condition of the languages is the result of decay, 
there still, however, remained to be determined the impor- 
tant question of the Aryan character of those inflexions, and 
on that being settled, the rank or position they should be 
assigned in the family. That question has, in my opinion, 
been fully solved by Dr. Heinrich Ebel in his various papers 
contributed under the title of Celtische Studien to a German 
journal for comparative philology, a result, to which a number 
of papers by Mr. Whitley Stokes in the same periodical also 
materially contributed. 

Celtic philology labours under the great disadvantage of 
having no very ancient continuous text which, like the fug- 
ment of the Bible of Ulphilas, could give us the full formal 
elements, Some fragments and glosses were, however, sup- 
posed to exist in certain formulae of incantation in the works of 
Marcellus Burdigalensis; in the Grammarian Virgil, and in 
the glosses known as the Malbergian in a copy of the Lex 
Salica. 

Marcellus, physician to Theodosius the Great, who died at 
Milan in January, a.v. 395, wus called Burdiyalensis, because 
he was from Burdigala or Bourdeaux, and Empiricus, because 
he was reckoned among the Emyiricist. He mentions many 
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and several popular remedies, the formulae: mm 
for which he took down from the mouths of the people. Jacob arin to 
Grimm, after a careful examination of those formulae, came to" 
the conclusion that they were Celtic and related to Irish; he 
even attempted by means of the latter to interpret them. The 
discovery of a suppoved specimen of Celtic speech as old at 
least as the fourth century, and which from the character of the 
formulae is doubtless much older, and further which showed 
thatthe language of Aquitania, ifnot the whole Gaulish epeech, 
approached nearer to Irish than to Welsh or Breton or Ar- 
moric, naturally excited considerable attention, but was received 
with a great deal of scepticism. Herr Mone warned Grimm ceutravorsy 
that the Celtic chould not be improperly extended," where- subject; 
upon Grimm retorted, that he could easily understand how the 
recognition of the Celtic where it really is, should have escaped 
a scholar who sees much Celtic where it is not. M. A. de 
Chevallet was not less unfavourable than Herr Mone to Grimm's 
view,” though, as the latter remarks, “he appears to plough 
with a strange ox” (er scheint aber mit fremden Kalbe zu pili- 
gen), or in other words, he is not at home in the subject.? 

But the most important verdict against the Celtic character Zeus 
of the formularies of Marcellus is that given by Zeuss at the tana. a 
end of the preface to the Grammatica Celtica, in which he says harcter 
that if any one seeks in his book for words from! Marcellus Saetan 
Bardigalonsis, the grammarian Virgilius, or the Malberg 
Glosses, he will not find them, for in all these no one has found 
‘or will find a Celtic word:* Grimm himself had however already 
in 1850, stated that there was not a single word of Celtic in 
the Malberg Glosses; and he had not discussed or occupied 
himself with Virgilivs. Az to Marcellus, a3 Grimm very 


a Die Gollische Sprache und dire Drauchbarkeit fiir die Geschichte, 1851, 
172, 


“© Origine ot Formation de la Langue Francaise, Paris, 1858, pp. 7, 8. 

/® Phiblogische und historische Abhandlungen der k. Adadenie der Wis- 
-senschaften zu Berlin, aus dem Jabre, 1855, 8. 53. 

“*Qaso spud Marcellum Burdigallonsem, Virgilium grammaticum, in 
Gloma Malbergica leguntur perigrina, inaudita vel incognita, si qui quacale 
‘Yerit in hoc opere non Invenict, In his omnibus enim equidem sec inven 
‘Yooem Celticam neo invenio". 
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properly observes, he gives no less than ten names of plants 
and one of a bird, which he expressly states to be Gaulish. 
Thus: trifolium herbam, quae Gallice dicitur Uisumurus; herba 
quae Graece Chamaacte, Latine Ebulus, Gallice, Odocos dicitur. 
He also mentions several which are likewise distinctly referred 
to as Gaulish by Cicero, Varro, Pliny, Dioscorides, and which. 
Zeuss curiously enough quotes from these writers without 
making any reference to Marcellus. The only way to reeon- 
cile these facts with Zeuss' opinions, is to assume that he did 
not seriously examine Marcellus at all, for otherwise he would 
have been sure to quote him also for those words which are 
referred to in the authors above mentioned, 

‘These unfavourable criticisms led Grimm to reéxamine the 
subject. In 1855 he laid the result of his inquiry before the 
Academy of Berlin, in a memoir, embodying the results also 
of M. A. Pictet, in which the Celtic character of the formulae 
of Marcellus was triumphantly established. I cannot better 
express the character of those results than in the words of 
of M. A. Pictet: “1 do not know whether I am mistaken, 
but it appears to me that those interpretations, so precise, so 
rational, obtained like those of Grimm almost without a change 
of the texts of Marcellus, confirm in a remarkable manner the 
result brought to light by that scholar, namely, the existence 
of a dialect of the Gaedhelic branch in Aquitaine in the fourth 
century,—a result of great importance for the history of the 
Celtic languages”. Zeussalzo before his death fully admitted 
the Celtic character of the Marcellian formulae in a letter to 


"Jacob Grimm, which the latter laid beforethe Academy of Berlin, 


Grimm on. 
pea 


The following passage from Grimm's memoir, just referred 
to, shows how little had been done less than twenty years ago 
to properly investigate Guulish history and old Celtic lan- 
guages, questions of euch vital importance for the early history 
of the whole of Europe. 

“ If we consider that the discovery of writing, once made, 
could not easily be again lost, and that it had penetrated 


48 Philolog u. hist. Athand. der k. Akad. d. Wiss. m Bertin, aus dem Jahre 
1855, 8. 67. Monin, in his Monuments, efc,, pp. 76, 78, gives a critical account 
of the analysis of these Formulae by Grimm and Pictet. 
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deeper in the old world than is usually supposed, it remaina 
to be regretted that evon highly endowed races, as, for ex- 
ample, the Celtic and Germanic, neglected to engrave lasting 
monuments on stone and bronze, and thereby give to posterity 
certain information of themselves and of their language. To be 
sure, the favour of the Grecian and Italian skies, under which 
‘writing seareely decays, is necessary for such monuments; but 
the Gauls, however, possessed the greater part of Upper Italy 
long before the commencement of our chronology, and neigh- 
bours of Etruscan, Umbrian, Roman peoples, they could have 
learned from them the use and application of writing on stone 
and bronze. There is, however, no trace of a Gaulish inserip- 
tion from so ancient times being known, which might have im- 
parted to us the precious explanation of the former condition 
of the Gaulish language, which exhibited an undoubtedly 
higher perfection of its forms. We understand almost entirely 
the Osean inscriptions, half or two-thirds of the Umbrian; the 
middle of the concealed Etruscan will, no doubt, reveal itself 
one day. But we should have been able to explain the Gaulish 
from the later Celtic language, just as easily, or more easily, 
than the Osean and Umbrian languages have been investigated 

by the help of the Latin and the kindred Sans- 
kerit. For all these languages, possibly even the Etrascan”,* 
comeunder the law of the Indo-European. 

It is evident from this passage that Grimm did not expect pany now 
any additions to the linguistic remains of the old Celtic lan Bowerers 
guages from such inscriptions. Since then, however, this de- 
partment of archacology has made so much progress that we are 
already in possession of a great many Celtic inscriptions, and 
‘there can be no doubt that the Celts of Gaul and Italy were 
acquainted with the useof writing, the former using Greek letters, 
as indeed Cwsar expressly informs us,” and also Roman ones, 
in their inscriptions on stone and bronze, and those of Upper 
Italy, probably Etruscan letters. The general use of the alpha- 
‘Dets just mentioned does not, however, preclude the use also of 
4 peculiar or occult alphabet of their own, akin to that used in 
the inscriptions on Iberic coins. 

* Lov. cit. S. 52. © De Bel. Gol. vi. U, of. 1. 29. 
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sevratot Several of the inscriptions now recognized as Gaulish were 
Seri’ discovered long ayo, and among them some of the most im- 


elore their portant. But the disbelief in the existence of any knowledge 
twas a." outside that of the classic nations, the complete indifference to 
m=" Gaulish archaeology amongst ‘most scholars in repute at the 
time, the small number of the inscriptions found, their unin- 
telligible, and therefore mostly inaccurately copied, texts, the 
‘why successive and isolated way in which they were first disco 
racteewasvered, the manner in which the inscriptions themselves are dis- 
rwcognized; persed in provincial museums, and lastly, the out-ol-the-way 
books in eich they were first noticed—books which are 
almost unknown out of their places of publication, and which 
it would be vain to seek for in any libraries, except the great 
public ones of Paris, London, or Berlin, are sufficient reasons 
why those precious witnesses of the languages of one of the 
great branches of the Aryan family, and of one of the princi- 
pal nations of Europe in olden time, remained so long un- 
noticed and neglected, or were left to be disfigured by inter- 
preters, who only showed their utter inability to solve such 
riddles, or brought ridicule on all investigations into Celtic 
antiquity. But even though none of the obstacles I have 
enumerated had existed, it is only since the publication of the 
Grammatica Celtica, and the other investigations founded on 
it, that Celtic philology could attempt a rational solution of 
Gaulish inscriptions. As no account accessible to the general 
reader has yet appeared upon this important subject, I shall 

briefly describe the present position of the subject. 
themore Of the inscriptions long known, the following may be spe- 
giineolder cially mentioned:—1. The stone tablet found at the fountain 
seriptious; of Nismes, and now preserved in the ruins of the temple of 
Diana, near the Roman baths in that city; 2. The inscription 
™ Profossor J. Recker, in a sories of papers in Kuhn and Schleicher's 
Beitrage sur Verghichenden Sprackforschung, bus given a most elaborate 
and very valuable account of all that had been done in the subject ap to the 
Lime of their publication. See vols. iil. pp. 162, 326, 405; tv. 129. 1 have 
freely usod these papors sn drawing up the brief account of the subject in tho 
text. M1. Monin, in the work above referred to, has given the texts of all the 


Gaulish inscriptionsknown to him, ethaologically or geographically classified, 
and has added analyses of many of them. 
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on the Menhir of Vievx Poiticrs, which was known to Bou 
rignon de Saintes in 1783. He mentions itin his Dissertation ewr 
le Viewr-Poitiers, published in 1786. A figure and fac-aimile of 
‘this inscription were published in 1804 by M. E. M. Siauve* 
8. The fragment of a four-sided Gullo-Roman altar, now in the 
‘Miuaée des Thermos, at the Hotel Cluny in Paris, which was 
found on the 16th of March, 1711, under thd choir of Nétro 
Dame. Besides the account published at the time by Baude- 
lot, it forms the subject of a letter of Leibnitz to the Dowager 
Duohees of Orleans” Montfaucon, Dom Alexis Lobineau,* 
‘and a number of other antiquaries also describe it, 
_ Thave mentioned there diecoverics thus minutely, merely 
to show the total inability of scholars to deal with such inserip- 
tions, and the prejudices and ignorance of the archacologiets of 
the last century and of the beginning of this, as to the state 
of ancient Gaul. [t was only in 1851 that the first serious metr are 
attempt was mado of a comparativo study of this class of in- aren 
‘scriptions by M. Germer Durand in a notice* of an cemay of 39. Dur 
Captain Coulson* on the i inscription of Nismes, and on a Latin ™ 
ingetiption in the museum of that city. In his comparison M. 
Durand also included an inscription on marble tablet found 
in 1840 at Vaison, which has been in the Musée Calvet at 
Avignon since 1841. The Abbé Auber of Poiticry, a zealous avve auver, 
and able antiquary, attracted by the enigmatical word IEVRV 
which oceurs on many of these inscriptions, published a 
‘memoir on the signification of that word, and on the sense 
in which it isto be understood in the votive inscriptions of 
Vieux Poitiers, Alise, and Nevers. This memoir was illus- 
trated by two plates of fac-similes of the inscriptions found 
# Mémoire sur ies Antiquités du Poiton. Paris, 1804, pp. 111, 129. 
Lettre d Mm Ja Duchewe Dousiriere d’ Orléane ur les antiquités deter- 
tées dana t' Egliso Cathedrale do Paris. Leidniaii opera emuia, 4 Geneva, 
76S, tv. pl. . pp. HB to 90. 
® Disertotion sur les monuments deta Cothedrale de Paris. 
“# Bemoires de PAcadénie du Gard, 1850-8), p. 75, ef #9. 
% Essai sur une inscription Celtique trouvée a la fontaine de Nismes, et sur 
une inscription Latine de Musee de cette ville, 1861. 
© Dela signification du mot (EVRY, et du wens qui Tuixevient dans les 
otiver du Vieux Poitiers, d'Aliso, ot de Nevors. Bulletin de lo 
des Antiquoires de Souest, iv. trimertre de 1855, pp. 821-835. 
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in 1839 at Sainte Reine d'Alizc, in Burgundy, and now in 
the Palais dea Archives at Dijon; of thet found in 1853 at 
‘Mont-Afrique, near Dijon, on the handle of a bronze patera, 
and now in the Musée de la Cote d'Or; the inscription on 
the menhir of Vieux Poitiers already mentioned, and that 
found at Neverg in 1727. ‘The inscription of Sainte Reine 
Aliso had already been described in the journal L'Jnstitue’* 
for 1850. The same journal aleo gave m 1856% Abbé Auber's 
explanation of the word just mentioned, as well as those of 
his colleagues MM. de Longuemar and Cardin, 

Taking advantage of all these materials and including the 
inscription of Vaison above mentioned, and that of Autun, 


Erfauor J. mentioned by M. de Fontenay;" Professor J. Becker pub- 


lished a paper on the word IEVRV in Gallo-Roman in- 
scriptions”, to which he afterwards added a supplement.” In 


wt teno. the mean time appeared M. Roget de Belloguet’s work 


Ethnogénie Gauloise which not only contained a new inscrip- 
tion, that found at the source of a small stream, La Cave, at 
Volnay, near Beaune in Burgundy, but gave the texts of the 
inscriptions of Vaison, Sainte Reine d'Alise, Mont-Afrique, 
Autun, Volnay, Vieux Poitiers, and Nevers, for the first time 
critically examined. An attempt to explain them was even 
made, 

Upon this first extended exposition and examination, M. 
Adolphe Pictet founded in the following year an admirable 
essay, which showed what progress had, in a short time, been 
made." This work contains a copy and a linguistic analysis 
of the seven inscriptions just mentioned. Simultaneously with 
the appearance of M M. de Belloguet's and Pictet's works, 
the inscription of the fountain of Nismes, which was only 

® TL Sect. 5™* Anne&, No. 62, p. 36. 

Interpretation du mot LEVRV, que portent certaines inscriptions, Zbid., 
21 annie, Nos. 244-245, 1856, pp. 53, 68 

@ Archéologique, 149, p. 06. 

™ Ueber das Wort LEVRY, in galloriimischon Inschriften, Ricinisches 
Museum, Bd. xiii. p 290-296, 

© Tlid., Bd. xiv, 8, 154-158, 


* Paris, 1858. 
Essai sur quelyves inscriptions en longue Gauloice, Gendve et Paris, 
1839. 
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‘known to provincial archmologists in France, was brought 
under the notice of Celtic scholars by a poper in the Revue 
by M. Boudard* ‘This enabled Mr, Whitley x¢ 

‘Stokes to investigate no less than nine Gaulish inscriptions, 
namely, those examined by M. Pictet, and, in addition, that 
‘of Nismes just mentioned, and that of the ancicnt altar of 
Notre Dame in the Hotel Cluny; and this with especial refer- 
ence to the labours of both his predecessors. In this paper he 
gives translation of the Nismes inscription by the late Dr. 

in which two dative plural were recognised— 
Métrebo Nemausikibo= Matribus Nemausicis, whichare descen- 
dants of the Indo-European datives plural in -bhias, Sanskrit 
rbhyas, the § (y) being ejected asin Latin -bus. The result Impertans 
of -secessive investigations i very important, for as Ser erm 
Prof Lottne:* has pointed out, wo are made acquainted with 
forms which in antiquity yield in nothing to classic Latin, and 
in many respects are on a par with the most archaic forms of 
old Latin. They establish beyond « doubt that the ancient 
Celtic languages, as well as the old Germunie ones, wore aa 
highly inflected as the Grock and Latin. Another result bas 
Jikewise been gained from these investigations which affords @ 
‘most valuable verification of the inductive method of research 
of modern comparutive philology, namely, they give us in 
part the vory forms which Dr. Ebel had previously induc- 
‘tively anticipated from the phonetic laws of the Irish lan- 


a T have been discussing belonged to celtic. 
Transalpine Gaul; but Mx. Whitley Stokes, believing the ortaly. 
Bilingual inscription found at Todi, in North Italy, to be 
Celtic, attempted an analysis of it, and thus widened the basis 
of the investigation, Herr ‘Theodor Mommsen has published 
a collection of the monuments of Upper Italy, written in, the 


Recherches sur Vhistoire et la géographie du sud-est de la Gaule avant 
Ja domination Romaine, xv Année, Avril, 1868, p, 40 a veg. 

 ® Beitriige sur eergleichendan Sprachforechung, Bd. ti. (1859) 8, 100. 

* Ibid, Bd. ii, 8. 309. 

# Ihad., Ba. iii. 8, 65 (1860). At the end of this paper the author gives 
‘® reading by Dr. Siegfried und himself of the curious inscription on a 
silver plate found in 1858 at Toitiers, A fac-simile of be rsene 
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North Etruscan alphabet,“ some of which are undoubtedly in 
a Celtic language. Herr Mommsen himself has expressly 
stated that the question of the language of the North Italian 
monuments is perfectly independent of the alphabet in which 
they are written. Here, then, a wide field is opening up for 
future investigation, rich in the promise of results, important 
not merely for the Celtic languages and history, but also for 
the ethnology and early history of Europe. 

oatnm Two classes of Lapidary inscriptions have been found in Ire- 

tereiotm™ Jand: first, those in the Runic-like writing called Ogham; 
and second, those written in the ordinary Irish letters. The 
latter are all Christian, and belong to the period of the sixth and 
subsequent centuries.” Many of the Oghamic ones belong to 
pagan times, and are therefore of far greater value, Some of them 
have been from time to time described, and attempts have 
been made to translate them. Unfortunately many of these 
attempts were made by persons who knew little about the 
subject, or, what was still worse, were filled with the absurd 
ideas about the ancient Irish current about thirty years ago. 
‘The first rational attempt to investigate them was made by Dr, 
Graves, the present Protestant Bishop of Limerick, whose book 
on the subject, containing a translation of the tract on Oyham 
in the vellum manuscript known as the Book of Ballymote, 


was published at the time by M. de Longuemar,! and M. Ad. Pieter* 
al a translation, M. Monin alto gave a reading and translation 
of it? A paper containing an analysis snd translation of this inscrip- 
tlon, drawn up from the notes of the late Dr. Siegfried, was read in 1863 
Before the Royal Irish Academy by Dr. C. Lottnor, ‘Though leaving 
‘much room for further investigation, this paper is an interesting contri- 
bution, not only to the subject of Gaulish inscriptions, but also to Celtic 
mythology. Sce Proceedings of the R. J. Au ¥Ol. Viti p. 308, 

1 Rapport sur nne tsseription tracée sur une lame d'argent. Bulletin de fa Soctelé dex 
Antig. de FOneat, prow. trim. de 1800, yp. TT. 

‘s Lettre Bf. de Longoomar wu sujet de inscription Gauloise aur une plaque G'srgeat 
‘bid, deux Wim, do 1859, 2941, 

2 Op. ft p89 (5801). 

‘ Nord-Etruskischen Alphabeten auf Inacheiften und Miinzen, Mitthoil. 
wungen der Antiquarischen Geseilschaft in Zitrich, VIL, 1863. 

© The late Dr. Petrie devoted much attention to the latter class of inscrip- 
tions. Miss M. Stokes is about to publlah his collection, enriched by consider- 
able aitditions, 
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made for him by Professor O'Curry, has long been anxiously 
cept ty. all interested not only in Irish, but in European 


Exam; sof bilingual i inscriptions have wlso been discovered oy nnn 
within the last few years, both in Ireland and in Wales, and Mogaad 
are aS the highest importance, both philologically and histori- 

ly in connection with the history of Oghamic 
3 for the Celtic part of the inscriptions is written in 
the latter, and the Latin in the usual Roman letters. One was 
discovered at St. Dogmaal in Curdiganshire in Wales, and a 
fac-simile was published by Mr. Westwood in the Archaologia 
Comibrensis for April, 1860. Tt has also been given, with some 
observations by Mr. Whitley Stokes, in the preface to his Three 
Trish Glossaries. Another was discovered by the Rev. John 
F. Shearman, ©.C., in an old graveyard at Killeen Cormac, 
near Dunlavin, in the county of Kildare, and fully described 
byhim in # paper read before the Royal Irish Academy. Mr. 
Whitley Stokes has given an analysis of both inscriptions.in a 
paper published in Kuhn and Schleicher's Beitraige.” 

Valuable and extensive collections of Gaulish, British, and oxcie ie Pe 
Theric coins have been formed, and illustrations of a number" 
of them have, from time to time, been published; but as yet 
very little real progress has been made in deciphering them 
and identifying them with historical personages. The subject 
is still in its infancy; but with our increasing knowledge of 
the Celtic languages, manners, and customs, Celtic numisimatics 
iis destined to add to our list of old farms of personal and tribe 
names, and throw light upon the dress, arms, and personal 
ornaments of the people. I had intended to giveja brief 
‘account of the present position of the subject, but as this in- 
troduction has gradually grown too big, I must reserve my 
available space for the discussion of matters more fruitful at 
the moment in results bearing on the subjects of these Lectures. 

I do not propose to mention here what has been done spec 
towards the publication of the contents of Irish ronnuseripta edt 
‘as Lam not now concerned so much with the Irish language 








© Proceadings RT. A., vol. ix. p. 298. 5 BAS. 303. 
Sta 
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itself, or the historic and other documenta written in it, which 
remain to us, but rather with its position as regards comparative 
philology, and more especially with the successive steps by 
which the Celtic languages have been proven to be inflexional 
languages of cotrdinate rank with the Germanic and Latin lan- 

ages, as members of the grest Aryan family; a fact now 
universally admitted by comparative philologists, and which 
disposes for ever of the Phanician origin of the Irish on the 
one hand, and the crude linguistic theories so long current in 
England, on the other.” 


RTUNCLOGY OF ANCIENT IRELAND, 

Identity of language does not necessarily imply identity of 
race. Races fuse, but languages do not. One language may 
borrow from the vocabulary of another, but it subjects its loans 
‘to ite own phonetic laws und its own grammatical forms When 
the loans from a foreign vocabulary are considerable, the pho- 
netic laws undoubtedly are modified, and the grammatical forms 
crippled, and ultimately dropped altogether. When two races 
mix, one language must therefore ultimately suppress the other; 
sometimes it is that of the dominant race, but not necessarily 
that of the most numerous one; on the contrary we know that 
@ very small minority may impose its language upon the great 
majority. When this happens, the original conquering race 
continues to keep up its connection with the parent country, 
for otherwice the minority would be gradually absorbed into the 
mass, and their language gradually disappear, adding however 
many words to the language of the people, crippling its gram- 
matical forms, and modifying its phonetic system. ‘Thus the 
old Norse gradually died out of Normandy when the Viking 
expeditions ceweed. In Englund, the Saxon English of the 
people finally drove out the Norman-French of the nobility the 
moment England began to lose her hold of the French pro- 
vinees, and that her nobles ceased to look upon themselves as 
Normans. But during the struggle, the French inserted such 

1 Wor the same reason I do not mention what has bocn done in Wales or 
Scotland in a similar direction, or allude to the labours of M. de Villersvrqué 


wod others in making known Coltic legends and songs to the Freach 
reading pablic, 
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‘a number of words into the English vocabulary, as to give ita 


| new character and different phonetic laws. 

| _ When a struggle of languages takes place after a conquest, rmect ot 
and that the language of the subject race wins, the effect of the guint = 
language of the dominant race upon that of the subject race thal of he 
during the struggle for mastery, is far greater than that of the" 
subject race upon that of the dominant one, when the language 
of the latter wins. The cate of the Norman-French and Eng- 
Tish, just cited, is an example of the first, while the gradual 

of the Irish language by the English, js an example 

of the second. These effects are such as we might anticipate 
@ priori, and haye nothing, or at least very little, to do one 
way or another with the original superiority of one language 
rer another, The use of euch words as “ beef”, “mutton”, 

", “veul", etc., which are only Anglicised forms of the 
ene) names of the animals that yicld them—boeus, moutom, 
pore, veau, instead of the corresponding Saxon terms, ox", 
“sheep”, “hog”, “calf”, does not imply any original superiority 
of the Norman language over the Saxon, nor is it of itself a 
proof of the higher civilization of the Norman people over the 
English, but only that the Normans were thoes who made the 
Jaws, and consequently enforced the legal nomenclature of the 
geveral articles of commerce, besides which they were those 
who chiefly constituted the classes who lead the fashion in 
language os well as in dress. 

The Aryan character then of a language dous not necosearily An Arran 
imply of origin of all the people who speak it. mot 
Every one who speaks English, even in England, is not neces-of mee 
sarily an Anglo-Saxon, neither were all those who spoke a 
so-called Celtic dialect, Celts. The opposite is, however, 
the conventional opinion of most persons who at all discuss 
the question of mce. I haye already mentioned that the 
people of the south-east of England were Saxon, or more 
Properly speaking Germanic, from pre-Roman times. Beyond Frets 4, 
this Saxon region, which, at most, did not extend westwards sian 
und northwards farther then a line drawn from Ticksatahaneeo 
to the Wash or Tees, the busis of the population, whatever 
‘it was onder the Romans, remained the same through the whole 
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Saxon and Norman times, except in vo far as it wes modified 
by the intermixture of soldiers of the Roman legions, many of 
whom were Guuls or Germuns, like the Franks of Carausius. 
A slow intermixture and fusion of the two populations must 
have taken pluce along their frontiers. The gradual rise of the 
supremacy of the Saxon Bretwalda, or chief kings, and the 
conquest of British principalities by Saxon adventurers, ulti- 
mately transferred the poseession of the land, to a large extent, 
but by no means entirely, into Saxon hands. This Saxon 
supremacy, which arose upon the fall of the Roman power, 
and which was no doubt materially sided by continuous immi- 
grations from the shores of the English Channel and of the 
North Sea, gradually imposed the Saxon tongue upon the 
British-speaking population. The language of the latter was 


invynageon as we now know a member of the Aryan family, cotrdinate 
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with the Saxon; nay more, the two languages must have been 
so very closely related to cach other a few centuries before the 
Christian era, that they must have been practically but marked 
dialects of 2 common stem. The great difference that now 
exists between the Low German and Welsh, is apt to make us 
forget how different the two would look with their full inflex- 
onal forms, and that as we have them now, they are the result 
of the action of different and ever-diverging phonetic laws 
during two thousand years. 

Some at least of those who spoke the ancient British lan- 
guage must have been of the Aryan family, and the same re- 
mark applies, and with much greater force, as we shall pre- 
tently see, to those who spoke the ancient Irish; but it does 
not thence necessarily follow that they all originally belonged 
to some branch of that family. The Irish and Welsh tradi- 
tions assert indeed the contrary, and fully admit that Great 
Britain and Ireland were successively peopled by difforont 
races, which in the case of Ireland, we are further told, were 
related to each other. Professor O'Curry has given a summary 
of the traditions about the early Irish races, which form the 
basis of all the euly history of Ireland. He used these tra- 
ditions axa convenient mode of classifying personages, legends, 
and events, which for centuries have been referred to peo- 
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ples of different origin, Had he lived to complete the uv mace 
whole of the series of lectures designed to illustrate the social y Fret 
life of ancient Ireland, he would have discussed the Instoric m7 
value of those traditions. At one time I purposed doing soin 
this introduction, and to discuss at some length the question of 
Trish ethnology. But the better I became acquainted with 
the laws, institutions, and life of the ancient Irish, the more 
difficultthe subject uppeared to me, The traditions themselves thew 
have not been yet gathered together from all sources ; cach waiter set “fs 
in recounting them, selected what suited him, or what appeared knows ety 
to him to form aconsistent whole. Until they are all brought 
together, no attempt can be made to critically analyse them, 
and consequently any speculations founded upon them in their 
present chaotic state would be wholly profitless, and might be 
injurious toscience, The results at which I have arrived regard-inerpre 
jing the political organization of ancient Ireland, and which are them 
given in the following pages of this Introduction, appear tome given net 
to be wholly irreconcilable with the mode in which those tra-“""** 
ditions have hitherto been interpreted. 

Tn any case the time hes scarcely come for dissecting and ania- Tne not 
Tysing the curious tissue of legends of Umorians, Fomorians, Ne-brivae 
medians, Firbolgs, Tuatha Dé Danands, Milesians, and others, * tna, 
which constitutes the mythical part of Irish history. As in the chrono- 
thease of the other nations of middle and north Europe, trues ne 
chronological history began in Ireland either by contact with thea chevy 
Romans, or with the introduction of Christianity. And like the wun 
medieval chronicles of everywhere clsc, the carly Irieh Christian fone 
chroniclers and genealogists tacked on the podigrocs of Ixish ene 
Kings and chieftains to those of Genesis. This union in the cyes 
of many discredits the whole of the data based upon those pedi- 

‘Brees. But this is unjust, for the junetion of the two is easily dis- Trotunetion 
and the union has had in reality no serious influence ry, 
upon the character of the Irish portion of them, Scepticism ttre” 
ancient traditions may be carried too far,a well o8.0 
too eredulous faith in their truth, and ie often more dangerous 
toscience, Every legend, every myth contains a kernel of 
‘truth, if we could only remove the husk of fable which en- 
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‘There ate, however, a few broad facts regarding the cthno- 
logy of ancient Ireland, which may be considered as certainly 
established. In the first place, there were two distinct ty pes 
of people—one a high statured, golden coloured, or red haired, 
fair skinned, and bluc, or gray-blue eyed rece; the other, a 
dark haired, dark eyed, pale skinned, small or medium statured, 
lithe limbed racc. The two types may atill be traced in the 
country, and are curiously contrasted in their blushes: the 
fair-haired type has a pinkish tinge, the other a full red, with 
scarcely n trace of pink in their blush, ‘The same or an analogous 
type forms the basis of the Welch population, and to a varying 
but often considerable extent of that part of England west 
and north-toet of a line from Dorsetehire to the Tees, which 
T havo already mentioned as being the non-Saxon part of 
England. So far as the early ancient tales, euch as the 
Tain Bé Chuailgne, the Tochmare Eimire, and the Brudin 


2 = Daderga enable us to judge, the Firbolgs, Tuatha Dé Danand, 


ef the 


ireind weand Milesians belonged alike to the first type. The Dam- 


— nonian Firbolg Ferdiad, as well as the Milesian Cuchulaind, 


had golden hair, blue eyes, and noble etature. Cuehulaind 
mourning over the fallon Férdiad, thus soliloquises: 
“ Dear to me was thy beautiful raddiness, 

Denar to me thy comely, perfect form, 

Dear to me thy gray, clear blue eye, 

Dear to me thy wisdom and thy eloquence”." 
Continuing his lamentation in another poem, he speaks of the 
dead warrior’s hair in language which might be equally well 
applied toa long-haired Frankish chief: 

“Thy yellow flowing hair, 

The curled, the beauteous jewel”. 

‘That the colour of the hair of the ancient nobles of Ireland 
was golden rather than flaxen, is proved by numerous allusions 
scattered throughout the older poems and tales: thus Hre, the 
brother of the celebrated Athi or Dathi, was called “ Culbuidhe, 
becanse the smelted gold was not yellower than his hait”* In the 


7 Beo the whole of the beantiful episode of tho Fight of Ferdiad and 
Cuchulaind in the Appendix, vol, it p-413. 
7 Tie Grnealogies, Trites, and Customs of Hy-Fiachrach. Edited by 
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curious poem addressed by Mider, a mythical personage of the 
Tuatha Dé Danand, to Edain, the quecn of Eochad Fedlech, 
‘a king of Ireland who is considered to have lived before the 
Christian era, sho is thus addressed as Beyind, or fair woman: 
*O Beftad, wilt thou come with me 

‘Ton wonderful land that is mine, 

‘The bair is there like unio the blossom of the Sobarche, 

Of the colour of snow is the fair body".” 

Eadain's own hair is ssid to have been like red gold after 
reociving its colouring, or like the blossom of the Ailéstér, or 
yellow Iris” Torna Higas thus describes the hair of Niall 
of the Nine Hostages in the first stanza of the lament for that 
warrior: 

“ When we used to go the Dat 

With the son of Zochad Muidhmean, 

Yellow as the Soharche was the yellow hair, 

Which was upon the head of the eon of Gairen”.* 
‘These comparisons of the colour of the hair to that of the St. 
John's wort, or of yellow Iris, clearly prove that the colour ad- 
imired most was.a rich golden, passing almost to a red hue. 

All the ruling races in Britain appear to have had similar 
physical characteristics. The description given by Dion Cus- conpsrion 
sius” of Boudicea, queen of the Iceni, a people who occupied the bouthecn’ 
‘country north of the Stour in Suffolk and in Norfolk, Cambridge: ““"* 
shire, and Huntingdonshire, when the Romans first invaded Bri- 
tain, is almost identical with that given of Medb, queen of Con- 
nacht, in the Téin Bé Chuailgne, save only in aspect, a difference 
exsily accounted for by the dificrent sources of the descriptions. 


Yolin O'Donovan, LL.D, Published by the Irish Archaoological Society, 
TAH, p. 5. 

74 Professor O'Curry has given a translation of this poom in his ninth 
Veeture (vol. i, p. 192), and I have added a somewhat different one in a note 
to the twenty-eighth lecture (vol. il. p. 191). In the former "the blossom of 
‘the Sodharce", or St, John's wort, is translated by golden hue. 

TH¥4n can wo tergmyp von oAsl 
‘Le Mac Cochat Murdmeavain 
‘Durr gobarndo ngls 
Folch: For civ Mac Carpne”, ALS H. 2. 16, col. 785. 


2 Ap. Xiphidinnn, Ixiie 1, wea. 
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Comarion Boudices is described us of large size, terrible of aspect, savage 


‘of queens 


au Seah, 


of countenance, harsh of voice, and having « profusion of flow- 
ing yellow hair, which fell down to her hips, a large golden 
collar on her neck, a variegated flowing vest drawn close about 
her bosom, and a thick mantle fastened by a clasp or brooch, 
and a spear in her hand. Here is Medb’s portrait as given in 
the Titin Bé Chuailgne: “ A beautiful, pale, long faced woman, 
with long flowimg golden yellow hair upon her, a crimson cloak, 
fastened with brooch of gold over her breast; a straight ridged. 
alegh or light spear blazing red in her hand”* Medb is not here 
described as having a vest or a golden collar like Boudicea; - 
these, it ismeedless to say, are only accidental omissions; in this 
passage she is described as she appeared on one occasion only. 
Such a vest was worn by all queens and women of noble birth 
in Ireland, and is described very fully in the Lectures. Irish 
queens always wore a golden Muinche or torque, as well as 
a diadem or Mind, which in other parts of the Zin Medb 
is described as wearing, but which is not mentioned as part 
of the dress of Boudices. If the Iceni were a Germanic 
people, which there is every reason to believe was #0, the ro- 
semblance between the two heroines is of greater interest. 
While the king of Eriu, Consire Mor, is described 


; in the talc of the Brudin Daderya as o tull illustrious 


chief, with choeks dazzling white, and with a tinge like that 
of the dawn upon stainles# enow, eparkling black pupils in blue 
eyes glancing, and curling yellow locks, his swine herds are 
Dub, Dond, and Doreha, * black”, “ brown", and “ dark". 
Judging from the ancient tales, the ruling clasvos in ancient 
Eriu appear to have had the eame prejudices against black 
hair that the Norsemen had, All who claimed to be of noble 
birth should have fairor rather golden coloured, or at least 
brown hair, blue eyes, and o fair skin—three characteristics 
which are especially dwelt upon in describing a warrior or king. 
The Norse and Germans had thesame prejudices regardingblack 
eyes and dark skin, that they had about black hair. In one of 
the Norse saga,” Hrolf Sturlungeson eaysto the prostrate Hrafn, 

* Leet xxill, vol. ile p. 98, note BT. 

1 Gongubirolfs sago, «. 9. 
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who under a plebeian name has been the winter guest of the 
Jorl Thorgnyr of Jutland, * thou hast a noble man’s eyes”. 
‘There is another curious story in the Norse saga which strikingly 
indicates the prejudice aguinst dark skin and hair. Hagny, 
the wife of king Hior Halfton, bare black and ugly twins, 
which she concealed from her husband, and exchanged with 
the new born babes of a maid, and the dark royal children grew 
‘up in serfdom. ‘The cowardice of the slave soon broke out, we 
are told, in the white adopted children, while the black youths 
showed the qualities of their noble origin. Seeing this, 
Hagny could not bear the deception she had practised any 
longer, and discovered the cheat to her husband. But Hior, 
the king, would not have the “ hellskins’* and they were 
allowed to grow up in bondage. 

‘The more we investigate the origin of the Gacdhil, Britons, en 
Gauls, Germans, and Scandinavians, all fair-haired, blue-e' ra 
PhoPles the more we are led vo regard them mw erally thee 
same race, speaking a common language, which, owing to 
the different dynamic influences, especially contact with other 
peoples, to which it was subject in different countries, gradu- 
ally developed marked dialects, which in process of time have 
‘become essentially distinct languages. This identity of race and expiatnn 
language between the so-called Celts and Saxons, at a not 
‘yery remote period, explains how words which appear to bet om, 
Celtic to one are good German to another. Thus Herr Hoke Soe 
mann and Professor Moke are able to explain most personal 
and geographical names, and many terms for arms, dress, etc,, of 
the Gauls and Belgians by means of German. The later is 
severe tupon the so-called “ Celtist's" inability to give rational 
explanations ofa great many words of the classes just re- 
ferred to, his so-called “ Celtists" being, however, in most 
cases persons whose knowledge of Celtic languages consists in 
the possession of a few dictionaries of the moder dialects. If 
Professor Moke hud been aware of the resources of Old Irish, 
he would, no doubi, have expressed « very different opinion on 
‘the power of the Celtic languages to explain Gaulish names and 


 Bigl v6 ck wlik heljarskinn. Half eazo, e. 17, Landnamubok, I. 19. 
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terms, Both Irish and German do, and should explain them, 
for they must have been nearly identical « few centuries before 
the Christian era. This also affords an explanation of an ob- 
sorvation of Dr. Ebel, who, in describing the affinities of con- 
jugation of the Celtic with the Teutonic and Slavonian lan- 
guages, says that the analogy “points to a most special con- 
nection of these [ée. Irish and Germanic] languages, the re- 
sult either of long continued unity or of a very special re- 
lationship of the mind of the peoples’. 

This relationship is fully borne out by the Irish traditions 
which connect most of the successive colonies with Germany 
and Scythia. That the tribes included under the genoral 
name of Firbolgs were identical with many tribes in Great 
Britain, and along the Belgie and Frisian coast, there seems 
no reason any longer to doubt. The mysterious people of the 
deities Dé and Anand, and commonly called the Tuatha Dé 
Danand, were, so far as our legends tell us anything certain of 
them, a Germanic people. Another people who, according to 
our traditions, preceded both the Firbolgs and Tuatha Dé Da- 
nand, and from whom legend derives both, the Nemidians, 
are connected in a remarkable manner with Gaul, Germany, 
and Scandinavia, and have left traces of themselves in our 
laws. As to the Milesians, or Scots, the whole current of our 
legends and chronicles bring them from Spain, or, perhaps, 
more strictly speaking, from the shores of the Bay of Biscay, 
between the mouth of the Loireand Galicia. We are not, how- 
ever, yet in a position to positively accept or reject the lo- 
gendary history of this colonization. That they were a fair 
race is beyond doubt, and judging by the oldest and most 
characteristic of the historical tales belonging to the heroic 
period of Cuchulaind, their relations were chiefly with the 
northern peoples, and not with the south of Europe. On the 
other hand, the discovery by Grimm of the Gaedhelic character 
of the language of Aquitaine, affords an important support to 
the Irish traditions. 

The existence of a brown type in Western Europe before 


1 Celtic Srudies, tewnelated by tho Kuliter, p. 12% 
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‘the urrival of the Aryans, and which has been gradually fused Te 
‘with the Intter, is a fact which will be generally admitied, Sym" 
The ancient Iberians and Ligurians are assumed to have been term wpe 
the representatives of this brown type in the ancient world. smi 
‘The type itself is best seen among existing British populations 

in Wales, that is, in the country of the Silures, who, according 

to Dionysius* and Tacitus," were an Iberic population. What 

‘the value of this testimony may be it is not easy to say, 

‘but it certainly seems to harmonize with the results of modern 
investigations. In Ireland this type exists in a much emaller tom numer 
proportion than in the West of England, inasmuch ‘ag fara tcf 
‘the people belonging to it being one of the earliest, if no 

‘the earliest race that occupied the country, were dispossessed 

‘of the land at a very early period, and being the poorest, fell 

victims ina larger proportion than other races to the successive 
famines that have desolated the country. Itis curious, however, 
that we should find this type more marked in Kerry than any- 

where else in Ireland, where, according to tradition, the slaves 

ofthe Milesians were planted after the suppression of the Avtheek 

Tuatha revolution. If the Milesians really came from Spain, 

‘their retainers and common soldiers should undoubtedly have 

‘been Lberinns. 


ANCIENT TRREITORIAL DIVISIONS OF IRELAND. 


‘Niebubr has well observed, that “ wherever mention is made pitereaces 
‘of tribes in the early part of ancient history, before the period tmay” 
when an irresistible chunge in the condition of society led ito chase ae 
‘democratic institutions, if wny difference of rights prevailed or races 
‘among them, and anything can be discerned of their nature, it 
‘4s manifest that they were cither distinct castes or of different 
origin; und even the distinction of castes, where it can be ac- 

‘counted for, always arose from immigration or from conquest, 
even in Egypt and India"* That the state of things in Lre- 

® Dionysiiorbis Descriptio, 61, Onford edition of 1710, See also Pristian's 
‘translation, —Prisciani Periegesis ¢ Lionysio, S74. 

“* Silorum colorate vultus c¢ torti plerumqay crines, ‘et posita contra His- 
‘pania, Tberos votcres teajecisso easque sedes, occupasse fidem faclant. Agri- 
eal, ©. xi. 

" History of Rome, vol.i. p. 291. 
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land was no exception to what conquest has always produced 


among nations—privileged clases, and serfs or slaves—may be 


inferred not only from the number of distinct immigrations 
which our legendary history records, but also from the com- 
plete development of a tribal system aristocratically organized. 

‘Tribes in antiquity were made up of Houses, which at first 
mast have had a genealogical origin, that is, comprised persons 
related by blood, but which afterwards merged invo local asso- 
ciations wherever any considerable development of population 
cccurred in course of time. Nomadic peoples retain with 
purity for long periods the genealogical character of their 
families; pastoral peoples, who have fixed domiciles and prac- 
tise Reatcidey; gradually introduce foreign elements 
them; but in countries occupicd by mixed races, and where 
8 systematic division of the country had been made for the 
purposes of government, and especially where towns and citics 
grow up, families were mere local associations. Hence we 
may expect much confusion in the meaning of terms applied 
to Housos, Tribes, cte., in the later stage of political develop- 
ment, some being genealogical, and others zeographical. 

The Irish terms Cindl or Cindal, and Cland or Clann, ex- 
pressed, wt least originally, genealogical relationship. Cindl, the 
Cenedl of the Welsh, comprieed the several Houses deriving 
from a common ancestor or head. Cland or Clan, that is 
“the children", embraced not only the families or houses who 
wore connected by blood, that is the Cinél, but also all their 
clients and retainers. The Greek Genos is probably the repre- 
sentative of the Cindi," while in some respects we may consider 
the Phratry as the equivalent of the Cland. We know at all 
events that the Houses and Phratrys were genealogical, and 
had nothing whatever to do with the tribes into which Clis- 
thenes divided the people of Attica The Gennetes of the same 
Houses might belong to different Demes; hence the taunt of 
Aristophanes to new citizens, that they had no Phratrys, or 


© Cind is veunlly teinslated “Genus”, by tho compiler of the Annals of 
Ulster, 
4 Niebulir's History of Rome,i, $12. 
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ones.* The Latin Gens represented the Cland the tatin 

rather than the Cindi, for we know that the Gentes did not 
consist of Patricians alone, that is, that it comprised persons not 
of the same family, though originally it must have been strictly 

Properly speaking, it was only the noble families ¥oeson'y 
that were of the Clands, the tenants and retainers, when not re- = 
lated by blood to the chief, only belonged to it. The Anglo- 7 Ancio: | 
Saxonsin very early times had the clan-ship quite as fully deve- % “ar 
oped as among the Irish or Scotch. The Anglo-Saxon 
‘Maegth, from Maeg, a son or kinsman, represented the Irish 
Fine or House, rather than the clan, which comprised several 
Fines. The responsibility of the family for the nota of the 
members, was culled the Méeg-burh.* Tacitus, when he tells us 
that the armies of the Germans were organised according to 
families and relations, no doubt had in view such a Maegsceaft 
‘or mate-ship.” 

The term Twath* was at the same time genealogical and The Twsarh; 
geographical, having been applied to the people occupying a 
‘district which had « complete political and legal administration, 

‘a chief or ig, and could bring into the field « battalion of 


® Frogs, 419; Birds, 705, There is an Irish popular saying which ex- 
presets tho mane iden. 

“Of Irish Mac, gen. Maice, old form Macqui. 

© That the Magt or family was responsibie for the acts of the members, is 
‘evident from the following passage in Beowul/, whore Wiglaf, looking on the 
cowards who desert their lord while engaged in a fatal combat with the Fire- 
‘Drake, pronounces a malediction in which among others things ho says; 


lond-ribtes mot of land right must 
poéeo masg-burge of the Tribe 
‘monna acghwyle every man 

del hweorfan wander void 


Beowulf, 5706, Thorp's Edition, 
Bee aloo Kemble's Saxons in England, j. 235, who adds the following 
comment: “Not cach of you individually, but each and every man of 
kin, cognation, or maéyechaft, shall be deprived of his rights of citien- 
p: from which we must infer that the misconduct of one person might 
“compromise his relatives, who are held responsible for his actions”. 
—™ Quodque prerpuum fortitudinis incitamentam ost, non caus, nec fortuita 
-conglobatio turmam aut cuneum facit, sed familiae et propinquitates Ger. 
‘mania, ¢. vil. Cacsar’s term is cognationes. 
© The term Tredh occurs also in Irish, and means a family, in the sense of 
a complete logel household cetablishment, 
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seven hundred men. The word was also applied howeverto a 
larger division, consisting of three or four, oreyen more Tuaths, 
galled a Ar Tuath, or greut Tuath, which were wsociuted to. 
gether for certain legal and legislative purposes, and the troops of 
which were united together in war under one commander. This 
grea Tuath represented Gothic, Zhiuda, Old Norse, Thjoth; 
Old High German, Diut.” All these words signify “ people”, 
‘that is, a number of families associated together partly by the 
bond of blood relationship originally, at least of the heads of 
family, but which graduully became a political association of 
‘tribes. In the same way that the Mdér Tuath was an aggre- 
gation of Twaths, the Scandinavian Thjoth was an aggregation 
of Fylks. This word is derived from Folk," anumber of per 
sons, and corresponds to the Sclavonic Pulk, and the Greek 
Phyle—in which we have perhaps the cognate root, Pylk ap- 
pewrs to have originally meant a number—doubtless a fixed 
number, of armed men organized for battle. In this sense it was 
like the Lrish Twath, a political division, but of genealogical 
origin. The Gothic Gavi or Gav, was perhaps the German 


% Twath. Old Celtic tout, from a root tu, to grow, to bring forth young, 
to multiply, to be strong, stem, tut, people or district. In Old British 
it was nit, now tid; and represented the Lithuanian fauta, the Umbrian 
tuta, tota, Otcan tovt, It occurs in several compounds found upon Gaulish, 
or Gallo-Roman incriptions, og, Toutillue (Muratori, 1281, 6); Toutela 
(Gruter, 85, 2), Toutio-ric, a Gnulish name of Apollo (Orelli, 2059). 
‘The worla TOOYTIOYS NAMAYZATIZ in the inscription on a marble 
tablet found in 1440 at Valson have been translated Citizen of Nemausus* 
dy Dr. Siegfried, but Prof. J. Becker suggests, and with good reason, 
‘that it should bo “publicus”, that iq magistrate of Nemausus, or 
‘Nismes,—a fact of some importance, as it would to show that the cantons 
of ancient Gaul were called by a name cortesponding to the Irish Tuarh. 
‘The Irish name Twathal and the Guthic Zorilo are perhaps related. 

* N. HL G. Volk, Cf, Lat, vulg-us, The tribe names Volcas, Voleae-Tee- 
fosages, Belgae, irish #¥r-Bolg, eve. contain the same root, Volcae tu Voleae= 

corresponds to Tuath iu Irish tribe names, o g. Tuath-Mairtini 
‘The Volcae-Teciosages according to Ausonius (Claree Urbes, iii. 9.) were ori- 
ginally called Votcas or Bolyas. ‘Ihe name of the chivf of the Gauls who lava- 
ded Macedonia was called Belgws or Bolgios, ‘This, like the Brennus of the 
Goule who besieged Rome, must have been a title and not a proper name, it 
probably corresponded to the Gaulish Tooufious, or magistrate, mentioned in 
the preceding note. 
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representative of the Fyl and Tuath. If this be really so,” it 
affords a strong proof of the geographical and political charac- 
terggs distinguished from the geneslogical, of those divisions” 
oe the Anglo-Saxons the Latis (Laethe) of Kent, the tains 
Rapes of Sussex, and the Tridings or Trithings* of other ™™*"* 
parts of England, were the representatives of the Mér-Tuath 
of Ireland, although in many cases the Laths or Letax were 
Hundreds;" there is, however, much obscurity about those 
divisions. Here it may be proper to remark that the same 
regular subordination of divisions which we possess in modem 
times, need not be expected among the ancient populations of 
northern and western Europe, and that divisions of different 
countries which have the same name, or have their names 
formed from the same root, do not always hold the same 
relative grade. 

The Greek Phyle, the Latin Tribus, the German Gavi OF sabch 
Gau, and the Scandinavian Fylk, were each subdivided into the Pa ih 
smaller divisions. ‘The Phyle comprised ten Demes, the Spar- ws oc 
tan tribe, ten Obai. Each of the three ancient Romulian 
tribes, the Ramnes, Tities, and Luceres, were subdivided into 
ten Curia, the Fylk into Heraths. The latter word appears stron. 


‘® Munch, Dig nordische yermanischen Valker, p. 181. This work is a 
German translation of the two first sections of Prof. Munch's Det Norske 
Folks Historie. 

® Tt may be objected that Jornandes translates Myl by “ gens”; but it 
should be borve in mind that well informed modern writers frequently eoa= 
found leeal and personal designations in descriptions of new or little known 
-countrios; besides which, Fy/k, like the Lrish Twath, had always more or loss of 
Agenenlogical character, ‘The pure geographical character of divisions only 
arises with the growth of cities. 

Of which the modern * Riding” is » corruption, 

® See Spelman On the Ancient Government of England, p. 52. Blackstone 
considers the Rapes of Sussex and the Laths of Kent as an intermediate divi- 
sion between the Shire and the Hundred, cach of them containing three or 
four Hundreds, just os the Mr Tuath coatalned three or four Twaths (sre 
Grith Gablach, vol. il App. p- 602), Rach Rape and Lathe bad formerly Its 
Gerefa or Reeve, acting in subordination to the Shire Gerefa or sheriff. The 
‘Trithing, which was s subdivision corresponding to the two just naned, aud 
supposed to have been formed by dividing shire into three parts, had also 


a Gerefa- 
‘Hera’, from herr, Gothic harjis, O. H. German hari, a body of troops. 
‘The Irish Er, Bre, and Era, achampion, and Krai Crwcke, the captain whi 
u 
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from its derivation to have becn applied to a district of variable 
size, bound to bring a certain number of men into the field, 
that is, some subdivision of the battalion which the @iylk 
We cannot be certain whether the number of 
Hleraths in a Fylk varied or was always a definite number, 
Munch states, however, that there are large and small ones in 
Norway, but he remarks that, considering that the Anglo- 
Saxons divided the Hundred into ten parts or Tithings, the 
more general division must have been into ten. 
rea We find mention in Gothland of « division called a Hundari, 
and among the Anglo-Saxons one of the best-known divisions 
The German was the AZundred, which still subsists. In name at least they 
correspond to a division among the Old Germans, known to 
us by its Latin name the Centena, from whence has come the 
modern Canton. It is uncertain whether the Centena was a 
subdivision of the Gavi or the Gavi itself. In some instances, 
Jue kogun ab least, they were, I believe, the same. The English Hun- 
dred might at first sight appear tocorrespond with the Herath 
rather than with the FylA, but on closer comparison there can, 
T think, be no doubt that the Hundred represented the Fylk. 
Tn ancient times the former had its “ Mét" or assembly, and 
the latter its “Thing”, and in heathen days ite own temple. 
This being so, the Irish Tuath may be looked upon as the 
analogue of the English Hundred as well as of the Scandina- 
yian Fy/k, though there were some points in which they 
differed. 
ae ‘The word " Pagus” was used by the Romans not only to 
express subdivisions of their native territory, but generally of 
other countries; and was also used by medieval writers. On 
this account it deserves special consideration here. Pagi were 
fortified places raised for the protection of the country people 
in case of forays and hostile excursions, and are said to have 
beon first organized by Servius Tullius,” though the division of 
commanded the troops of a Crich or district in time of war, are certainly related 
0 Herr and Hora’, The relationship is the more interesting from the Crich 
Boing a subdivision of a Twath. ‘Tho Bavarian Hererietra consisted of forty - 


two shields, who were perhaps horsemen. 
" Dionys. Halicarn, iy. 16. The word Pagus appears to contain the same 
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the country people into Pagi is as old as the time of Numa, 

‘Tho name was perhaps given in the first instance to the fort 

and the village which grew around it, and was subsequently 
appliod to tho adjoining district cultivated or pastured by the 
dwellers in the Pagus. The inhabitants of each Pagus formed tts potition 
axogular political society, raising taxes, holding assemblies, ton. 
having a magistrate, and obsorving sacred rites in common— 

the festival of the Paganalia, The two words “ pagan” and 
“peasant”, which are traceable to the Pagus, preserve to us ite 
two-fold character. 

Tn the obscure passage in the first chapter of the fourth book of Veet ty 
Czsar's Gallic War, in which he gives an account of the number sjuivalent 
of Pagi which the Suevi had,” there ean be no doubt that heGermn 
uses that word in the sonse of Centena or Gau, and therefore 
az the equivalent of an English Handred and an Irish Tuath. 
‘Tacitus also, in ing of the German foot soldiers, tella usand by 
that they were selected from all the young men, an hundred 
from ench Pagus,” a number which may be connected with the 
name Centena. In another passage, moreover, he tells us that 
each of the elected judges, when dispensing justice in the Pagi 
and villager, was accompanied by one hundred men, of the 
people, who acted at the eame time as his council; and in 
order better to signify the extent of the authority enjoyed by 
the judges, he appears to speak of Pagus as a subdivi- 
sion of some larger territory. It is probable, indeed, that Twrestuit, 
the Germans had a three-fold subdivision of ench Ii orate 


ancient 


kingdom—the Thuida or Diut; the Gavi, Gau, Centena or kinsiome 


Foot as the Irish faga, to threaten, to ward off. This word was used to exprees 
‘the limit or boundary beyond which it was deemed unlawful aggression to go. 
and at which it was lawful to insult und slay those who attempted to cross 
by force. 

© Hi (Suovi) centum pagos habere dicuntur, ex quibus quotannis singula 
‘millia armatorum, bellandi caum, suis ex flnibus educunt. 

© Quos (pedites] ex omni juventute deloctos ante aciem locant. Definitur 
‘et mumerus: conteni ex singulis pngis sunt: idque ipsum inter suos vocantur: 
‘et quod primd numerus fult, jam nomen et honor eat, Germania, ¢, vi, 

 Bliguntar in fisdem conciliis et principes, qui jura per pagos vicosque 
reddant, Conteni singulls cx plcbe comites, consillum simul et snctorites 
adsunt. Mid, ©. xii 

6" 8 
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‘Hundred ; and a division corresponding to the English Tithing; 
and to this last the term Pagus may have been applied. 
These would correspond to the Anglo-Saxon Rice or king- 
doms, Lathes or Rapes, Hundreds (oalled in Yorkshire, ete., 
Wapentakes), and Tithings; to the Norse Riki or kingdom, 
Thjoths, Fylks, and Heraths, The Irish subdivisions of the pro- 
vincial kingdom or Cuicidh, were the Mér Tuatha, the Tuath, 
and the third, a division of considerable interest, the Baile or 
Bally. The term Ricce, or Rige, was also used by the Irish for 
a provincial kingdom. 

The Irish Baile, in its most extensive signification—for, 
as we shall see presently, it had two—probsbly represented 
the Latin Pagus."" 

Like the latter, it probably had its fort for protection against 
sudden attacks, If the fort belonged to a Jtig or king, it was 
a Dun, for the laws expressly state that “he is not a king 
who has not a Dun, and it is not a Dua without a king”. 
The word Baile itself is cognate with the Sunskizt Padli, w vil- 
lage or place, the Greck rode, and the Norse Bol or Boeli, 
which meant a farm or manor, and hence in time a village, the 
residence of a Boendr or Buendr, equivalent to the Anglo- 
Saxon Zonde, German Bauer or peasant. There is also a 


TMtaHis Middle Latin “Balliun”, which is certainly coanected with 


‘0 O'Flaherty translates Baile by Pagua; speaking of a Carrucate, which he 
confounds with the Currow or Ceathramhadh, he saya: “que ex nominis 
notione est quarta pars pagi Ogygia, p. 24. 

1 BL=Byr, predium (Magnus saga hine berfietto, 5), bye, m. oppidum 
(ibid.) gen. Byas and Byjar, pl Byir, oppida (Olaj's saga Tryggvasonar, c. 
131, 3), hatt D6l, a high place or abode, a fort or castle (Olafs saga, hins helga 
15); solar b6l, the abode of the sun, heaven ( Geisli— Vattardrdpa, Christiania, 
1850, stanzas, 38,-64) ; dreka b6l, the serpent’s bed or nest (iid 38); dag 
D6, sodos dicl, honven ; dagb6ls konungr, God, the king of Heaven (ibid. 8); 
‘DGl ela, the abode of storms (the atmosphere) Arnyrimi Historia, Biskupa 
Stigur &. ti. 

41 BGbndr, Coloni ; Béandmenn, rostici coloni (Snorra, Kdda. Ed. a Magn. 
Hafo, 1848), B6andmotr,a husbandman (Grigas, I. 479-480), Cf Baa (by, 
bjo, bjuggn), habitare, incoluere: or passh bjo, whery Thjasti lived (Grim 
vismdl, 11); bia poir HbSe Hropts sigtoptir, they dwell under the dome of 
Hropts (1. Odin's) martial ball, ie. valhalla (Féluspo, 58), ef. Lat, fundus, 
an erate. 
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Baile, notwithstanding the double , which has made some phi- 
Tologists hesitate to connect them. The second ? is inorganic, as 
in “ Bally”, the modern representative of the Old Irish word, 
and to me there appears to be no doubt that the Latin came 
from the Celtic form of the word rather than from the Norse.' 

‘The peosant holdings constituting the ancient villages and 
hamlets of Wales, were called cither Groellys or Gavacls, or, me gouty 
as they are written in Latin documents, Wele and Gabellan, Wale 
or Gavelle. These words are not exactly synonymous; they 


W4 Stokes (Zrish Glonses, 110, p, 48) ayn: “ If notwithstanding tho singloness 
ofits /, we connect it with the Mod. Latin Ballium, we are only led from one 
difflewlty to another: for who shall explain ballium? Tho earliest instance 
Thave mot of the occurrence of baile is in the Tripartite Life of St. Patrick, 
Hi 12: tanic victor do ingabail (leg, imgabail?) patrico asin port corrabol 
ftomainia draigin bol 1 toeb in baile. “ To avold Patrick, Victor went from 
the house till he was in the brake of thorns at the side of the baile". At p. 
156, he notices an earlier occurrence of the word in the Book of Armagh, f. il. « 
2 (top margin) “ty dite inso sis as incertwe”, “ thero Is a place here below that 
fu incertus". Dr. Reaves (Proc. of Royal Irish Academy, vol. vit., p, 484) ia 
‘of opinion that this marginal note is contemporary with the Book of 
Armagh itself. He also considers the meaning implied in this passage—viz, 
“place”, to be opposed to its connection with “ ballium", and adds (p. 486) 
“ inemnwhile we have unfortunately so certaia instance at an early dato uf a 
‘Proper name into.the composition of which this torm entors", 

‘The word in the textof the Tripartite Life, ingabail, in better than the 
suggested reading of imyabail The former means to remove, to watch, 
guard, or take care of,and expresses the meaning of the passage better; 
“Victor came to mest (to watch or guard) Patrick to the port (place), 
‘until he was in the trake of thorns at the side of the Baile, and out of this 
‘bmke he spoke to Patrick, and commanded him to go back to the Sabail”. 

‘Many passages may be given where Bails has the meaning of place, thus 
Jn the vellum MS, in the Brit, Museum known as Egerton 88, we have: "1 
enaipped O8 opin obs, tern 4 Inapunn, ocuy am baile a noganeay a 
Tabane purpne”. ‘THe enmireech twelve fists is ite length from the irou to 
‘the place where ite liorn is fastened upon it (63, b.b.). 

Jn the same MS. tho words mdi Baile are used for anever boiling pot. in 
the MS. I7. 3.18. 7.C.D. the words are Bith Baile, which ie probably the 
‘more correct form. The ever boiling pot is only a figurative way of expres. 
ing an ever open house, The passage in which the word occurs is about the 
Dire of the nbi Baile or Bith Boile, and the stay upon the distress levied for 
‘its restitution. The following commentary upon the original passage con- 
tains several meanings for Buile. 

Why is it that it is called Caire? Because it always keeps a violent boil- 
‘fg steam over it on the fire; or it is the name for a pantry or shrine [ir 
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Te uary could both be applied to holdings in the same vills; and it ap- 
Wales pears each of them could be occupied by freemen or serfs.'* 
‘The word Gavael or Gabella represented the Irish Gabal or 
Gauael, pl. Gabla or Gaballa Fine, or the branches of a Fine or 
fumily, who were liable, like the Saxon Magth, for the penal- 
ties of the crimes, etc., of the members, and entitled to a share 
of the inheritance according to the law of Gavelkind. So 
that Gabella meant all the members of a family having an in- 
torest in w certain holding, and sometimes meant the holding 


cupboard or ment vessel], which is kept behind the colba [ur partition}, it 
is in it that sweet seasoned meats are preserved to save the Enechruice (1.6. 
the blushes of the master and mistress of the house]. Or Baile is the name 
of kings, and also for the house in which their food is made, and it is their 
Dire that is upon it while the food is being prepared, and until it is finished 
andconsamed. Or Boile isthe nameof a Brodmuc Feneads (4 cooked crisped 
pir], ie, a alice or fliteh of pork cooked and browned; or it isa name for an 
‘anrath Tuathail [i.e. 4 house where poople are entertained], and it ia thelr 
Dire that is upon ituntil they goaway out of it”. MS 2.3.18 7.6.0. 848.b.5 
and MS, Brit. Mus, Egerton, 88, £. 57. bb. 

‘From this interesting passage it would appeor that there was a public roe 
fectory in every Baile, or at allevents in each Baile Biutach. In the Annoly 
of the Four Masters (O"Donovan’s ed. vol. ¥. p. 1578) at the year 1560, tho 
word Baile occurs for castle, All the meanings given in the foregoing pas- 
sages agree fully with the meanings given in the preceding notes for the 
Norse Bol, Booli, which originally meant a homestead or place occupied, and 
‘then the demesne uttached to the house, and ultimately the village or town 
‘that grew about it, and then toany place in general, or to place in the abstract. 
‘Phe general use of the word to designate a house and its demesne or farm 
would explain why it would not be used as a topographical namo; just as now 
‘wo do not use the word “ townland”, its modern representative, as the name of 
any special one. The names which are compounded of Bally now in use, are 
the result of the change of language, and would not haye been employed, at 
Joast in the sume way, if the Irish people had continued to spoak Irish, ‘Tho 
word Baly occurs in Old English for the jurisdiction of a bailiff, who in olden 
‘time was of very different rank from the officers now called by that name, as 
the following passage from Robert of Brunve shows : 

“Six Jon of Warenne be Is chef justice 
Sir Henry Percy kepos Galwayo 
Theso two had baly of those londes tucye”.. 

1°. A Wele or Gabella occupied by the former was called a Wele or Ga- 
bella Libera) and by the latter, a Wele or Gubelia nativa. The Liberi and 
Nativa corresponded, as wo shall see hercufter, to the Irish Saer aud Duer 
Cali. 

40 See on the Fine, post, p. clail, 
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itself, This view is borne outby the use of the word as the NAME The Oeety 
ofa measure of land in the Venedotian code, containing sixty- Wale 
four erws or acres, eo that it appears to have represented 
the Irish Ballyboc. Gwely, on the other hand, meant, in ita 
most limited sense, » couch or bed, and is often so translated 
in Latin documents.” In the ancient laws of Wales it meant a 
scttlement for a family’ or houschold, and Gwelygordd, a sub- 
division of the Cened? or Cindl, that is a number of Gwellys, 
perhaps united for legal and administrative purposes analogous 
to the Irish Baile-Biatach, to be described presently. A 
Wele or Gwelly, then, represented u whole, og parcel of land 
indicated by a special topographical name, often derived from 
that of the posseesors, as Wele Kefwrth ap Cador; whilea 
Gabella repreeented, properly epeaking, rather the family itself, 
‘The word Tir: Gwelyateg upplied to frechold land which could 
be inherited,’ seoms to indicate that Wele or Gwelly was ap- 
plied to parcels of land, or holdings of which the possessor had 
socage tenure. Wele and Gwelly are the exact equivalents of 
the Irish Bails and Bally, the initial Welsh gw representing 
tho Trish'B, os ia proved by the Irish Beo-tigt being the oqui- 
valent of the Welsh Guwes-tva, The existence of the two forms, 
‘one containing a single 7, and the other a double W agin Irish, 
is also of great interest. Gwelly was used as a topographical 
designation exactly in the same way that Bally was used in 
Treland, but did not get fixed as part of the permanent names 
of localities to the same extent as the latter. In Gwelly as a 
bed or couch, we have the exact equivalent of Bél in dreta 
bél, the serpent's bed,—an interesting confirmation of the 
elationship of the words. 

‘The word Dun above mentioned represents the old Norse The tun 
Tun, German Zaun, which now as well as anciently signified 
an enclosed place of residence. In England, however, the 


Tota villata de Penman tenctur in quatuor /eotis et omnes inde teuentes 
‘wunt Nativi, videlicet Gwele Itiyk, Gwole Ostroyth, Gwele Llanraynt, Gwele 
Gwaysane. The Record of Cuernarven, published by the Record Commis 
sion ia 1638, p. 90. 

M* Ancient Laws, 109,12; 111, 20 infra. 

© Ancient Laws of Wales, 82, 5, 6, 
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Anglo-Saxon Tin", whence the moder “town”, signified 
even in the oldest Anglo-Saxon a reul town. Cvesar tells us 
the Britons called a place surrounded by ramparts and fowses 
in the thick of the forest a town." ‘The old gloss quoted by 
Profesor O'Curry, which explains a Dun to be two walls 
with water, agrees with Ccsar’s account of a British town, and 
we may read his “oppidum” as Gaulish Dun, the centre 
of the Pagus, and as Scandinavian Jun. Hence the Gaulish 
Segodunum, now Rhodez, would correspond to Odin's Sigtun. 
‘There can be no doubt that wherever » Dun or Tun was erected, 
a village grew up about it; just as alongside the mediaeval 


Botte ved castle the village of the retainers and serfs was built. 


The word Baile or Bally as an Irish topographical term 
was employed in twosenses, the Ballyboe and the Baile-Biatach. 
Boe means a habitation or house, and is equivalent to the 
Norse By, which exists in so many English town-names, 
as Appleby, ete. The Norse Bél and By appear to be syno- 
nymous; at Icast there is no doubt that By originally was a 
mansion or principal farm house, including of course sufficient 
land to keep a family in independence. In Ircland this appears 


4° Oppidum autem Brit anni yooant, quum Silvas impeditas vallo atque forma 
munierunt,quo incursionis hostium vitandac causa conrenire consucrunt. 
Biel. Gal., Bk ve c. xxivmot. Strabo, Lib, iv. 

1 Thus, atjin bi, eighteen manors ( Rigsndl, st, 95); bd or botea pott litit 52, 
haer er heima hverr, look upon thy own Aouse as better, however small, each is 
master at home (Hdeamdl, 36 and 37); belmn (skal) hest felta, en hunda & 
inti, the horve should be fattoned at home, the dog at the bu (i.e. the manor of 
a vassal), thisline( évamdl,93) is translated | * domi equus saginandis, canis 
in domo aliena” in Kgileson’s Lexicon Pocticum antique Linguw septentrio- 
nalis; and by Karl Simrock, zioh den Hengst daheim, den Hund im Vorwerk 
(Die Edd, ate. 82% 107). ‘The explanation E haye given accords with the 
practice of th feudal lonis, who always sent their young hounds tobe reared 
‘at the houses of their farmers, and practically agrees with Egilsson’s, In the 

|, where Rigr recounts the labours of Kurl, we have the words gjérra 
bu, and bailt.a house" (strophe 20), that is, established a homestead. Sce also 
the note on Budindr, ante, p. Ixxxiy. Perhaps Bol and By being applied to the 
‘same thing may explain why the Bye-Laws of the G oths, that is, laws of the 
‘By or wanot, are rendered by Jornandes as Bellagines, “ Nam ethicam 
cos erudiens, barvaticos mores compescuit; physicam tradens, naturaliter 
proprils logibus vivere feclt, quas usque nuno conscriptas Belayiaes nuncu~ 
pant; ote. Jonlanis de Getarum sive Gothorun origine ot rebus geatis. Recog~ 
novit, ete. Carol. Aug. Clos Stattgurtia, 1861, cap. xi, p. SL 
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to have been the quantity of land sufficient to graze twonty- 
‘one cows or three Cumals, the legal qualification of a Bd Aire 
of the lowest class, that is, of a free man having political nghts; 
and in addition, certain quantity of forest, and sufficient 
meadow land to provide winter fodder. The following curious 
Trish entry in the Book of Armagh appears to represent such a 

typical homestead: ‘ Cummen and Brethén purchased Ochter rurcharaot, 
n-Achid, with its appurtenances, both wood, and plain, and mea-f ok 
dow together with its habitation and its garden”.'"* Dr. Reeves! ™s™ 
makes the Ballyboe a‘ cow-land”, and thinks the term analogous 
to the Latin Bovata and Saxon Ox-gang ; in this, however, he errs 
by supposing Boe to be equivalent to Bé, a cow, at indeed most me numer 
people are in the habit of doing." w Cottam 

Tn some parts of Ireland the Ballyboe is called a “ Tate”, 1 he Fee 
which Dr. Reeves thinks is properly “Tath”, and perhapa”” 
connected with “ Tothland”, the name of a division once used 
in England. He also mentions a custom in Norfolk and Suf 
folk called Tath. ‘The word is, however, obviously “* Teti”, a 
house, a8 distinguished from a hovel or bothy, that is, a Noro 
Bél ox By, and « Frankish * Mansus”.!* The compounds of 
‘Tato or Tutty, as topographical names, occur only in tho seu mir 
counties of Fermanagh, Monaghan, and Tyrone, with the ex- counties; 
ception of a few in Armagh and Louth. Now it is very im- 
portant that among the combinations of this word which Dr. 
Reeves mentions a3 modern townland-names, is Tattybrack, 
‘which in name, and possibly in position, ie the representative 
of the Teti-Brice, or speckled house, one of the three royal 
palaces of Emania, near Armagh." Whether the word be 

MH Oippdssel Commen scay byetdn odcep nat cona yer rep Fro 
scap mag acay Len conallip acay ALLnbgone. fol. 17, ba. See Potrio’s 
Ture, Frans, BALA, vol xviii, part 2, p. 195; Stokes’ rsh Glosses, p. 61, 
No. 680; and Rev. Dr. Reeves, Loe. cit. 

18 Loc. cite, p. AIT. 

“Hlt ia Fight to aay that the Norse Bu is also applied to cattle, ¢.g-higeva 
ba pogna, to slaughter the cattle of the citizens (Magnus saga hine géda, 0,17, 
‘strophe 6), but this is n later und n secondary uso of the word, which always 
means house, ete.,in the Adda, 

**The Welsh Zydden is the Irish Tei Lis primitive meaning was a 

sottlement, and aftorwarde it came to mean a certain quantity of land. 
1M ‘This Teti-Brice is mentioned in the very ancient tale called Seérsligt 


ify 


decarrence 
‘of she Norse 


pile 
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connected or not with the English terms mentioned by Dr. 
Reeves, there can be no doubt that the term Zeti modernized 
to Tate is of great antiquity in Ireland. Its application to a 
division analogous to the Ballyboe strongly confirms the ex- 
planation of the origin of that word which I have given. 
Trish topographical names afford us numerous examples 
of combinations of the Irish form Baile or Bally, and of the 
Norse form Bé!, The latter always occur along the coast, and 
in districts once occupied by the Norsemen. Thus in the Dano- 
English territory of the north of the county of Dublin, we have 
Bal-briggan, Balrothery, Baldungan, etc. ; at Howth and in the 
immediate vicinity there are Balscaddan, Balglais, Baldoyle, 
ete, A comparison of the places the names of which are formed 
from Norse, Bél, with those formed from Irish, Baile, shows 
that in the case of the former the primitive meaning of the 
house or mansion, is more or less preserved; while in 
the case of the latter the meaning is extended to the demesne. 
This circumstance, and especially the existence of the two 
forms of topographical names, are of great importance, for 
they prove that the term Saile and the topographical no- 
menclature in which it is used, were not introduced by the 
Vikings. Dr. Reeves has drawn attention to the geographical 
distribution of the two forms of names in Scotland. On the 
west Bally predominates, and generally as we proceed east 
the Bai gains ground, and ultimately excludes the other. 
Thus in Aberdeen there are many Bals, but no Bally; in 
Elgin, Fifo, Forfar, Kincardine, Kirkcudbright, Stirling, and 
Wigton, Bal is almost exclusively used; in Argyleshixe many 
ballys, and only five bals; in Inverness, Perth, Ross, and Cro- 
marty, both forms occur; in Ayr and Dumbarton, both forms 
also occur, but the Bals predominate. Dr. Reeves suggests 
that, as the form Bal predominates in the region of the Picts, 
whose language, he says, is referred with reason to the British 
family of the Celtic, that language “ predisposed the tongue to 


Coinculaind, or the Sick Bed of Cuchulaind, in the manuscript called the 
Leabar na A-Vidhri, and published by Professor O'Curry in the Atlantis, 
tol. in, s¢¢ pp 876-77. Une explination of the use of the term speckled 
will be found in Lecture xv. vol. Lp. 82, 
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despatch the word with that brevity which the genius of the important 
British language encouraged”.” The Norse origin of the form imwn tom 
Bal explains, however, the phenomenon completely. But here tino 
too the cotxistence of the two forms, and their geographical so any to 
distribution is a stronger proof of the antiquity of both, than 

even their cotxistence in Ireland. It is evident that the intro- 
duction of the form Baile into the topographical nomenclature 

‘of Scotland was the result of the settlement of the Irish Scots 

‘on the west coast of that country. According to Irish tradition, 

the first colony established themselves there about the middle 

of the third century, There can be little doubt, however, that 

the event occurred not later than the fourth century. At what- 

ever period, however, the Scots first settled in Western Seot- 

land, the coixistence of the two forms Bal and Baile in that 
country dates from an earlier period than the Viking expe- 
ditions, 

The second application of the word Baile was in the Baile tu. natm 
Biatach, or Bally of the victualler or steward. The Baile" 
Biatach comprised several Bullyboes, in south and west Mun- 
ster ag many as twenty-four, und was a true political subdivi- 
sion ofthe Twath, corresponding to the Latin Pagus. It had some 
kind of judicial court and popular assembly, and was probably 
Bound to furnish its fixed proportion of armed men and provi- 
sions to the battalion of the Tuath, though, as we shall presently 
ace, the number of men in a battalion was not a multiple of the 
number of Baile Biatachsina Tuath. Tt is probable, however, 
that each Baile Biatach did not furnish an equal number of 
men, because, as we shall hereafter see, they did not contain 
an equal number of frecholders. 

Between the Ballyboe and the Baile Biatach were several ome wr fap0- 
other denominations of subdivisions, namely: the Setsreach or feta 

consisting, in the parts of Munster just mentioned, 

of two Ballyboes; the Ceathramadh Bhaile, or quarter bally, 
a term still preserved in the topographical names“ carrow” 
and quarterland, consisting of three ploughlands. The name 
 aatgan Bhaile is derived from the fact of the Baile 
which contained twelve Seisreachs, being divided into 

"1 Op. cit. p 488. 
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four such quarter lands, each containing three Seisreacha,"* or 
pimenee ploughlands. Each Tuath consisted of thirty Baile Biatachs, one 
‘octtine hundred and twenty quarters, and three hundred and sixty 
On this account it was also called a Triucha Céd, 
that is, a“ thirty hundred”, a term that would seem to indicate 
that the Baile Biatach was the analogue originally of the Saxon 
Teja Hundred.” Colgan” translates Triucha Céd by Canteredus or 
Cantreds  centivillaria regis, as if exch quarter or Ceathramhadh consti- 
for Tua. tuted a villa.” The quarter would therefore represent the Traf 
Cormoarson of North Wales, and the Randir of the Gwentian and Dimetian 
tha'Weun codes; and Triueha Céad would be the Cantref of Wales and 
Svuloes che Contena of the Franks, a8 I have already pointed out, The 
Baile Biatach corresponded to the “free Tref” ofthe Gwentian 
code, and to the Maynaui of North Wales; and the quarter, to 

the Welsh Zref of the Venedotian code. 
Duotenary As the Irish Tuath or Cantred contained one hundred and 
usin twenty quarters, it is evident that the Irish used the duodenary 
system, or long hundred. The Norsemen used both the 
long and the short hundred, and it is probable that the 
ian Centena of the Germans and Gouls contained one hundred 
aatena and twenty subdivisions also. The existence of an ancient 
duodenary division of the Saxon Hundred parallel with the 
division of the Baile Biatach into twelve Seisreachs, may be 
traced in East Anglia in the division of the Hundred into 


U8 Dr, O'Donovan (Ann. of Four Mast., vol. ili, p. 27, . 9.) makes 
Seisreach and quarter the same, and gives the number of the former in a 
Bally Biatach as four, containing 120 acres each. 

1? Dr. Reeves, op. cit., thinks the Triucha Cid savoure of foreign extraction, 
and has its origin in the Saxon Hundred. There was analogy, but no 
more. 

"© Trias Thawm., 19, n. 6. 

141 Cantredus autem, id est Cantref, a Cant, quod centum, et Tref. villa, 
composite vocabulo tam Britannica quam Hibernica lingua dicitur tanta 
‘terrae portio, quante centum villas continore golet, Girald. Cambriv, Desor., 
a4 

1 Hundeade usurpatur pro numero ex; scilicet obxoryandum, vetores tain 
per decadas quam duodecadas numerasse, atque ad centenariam pervenientes, 
illum fill Aundrad vel hundrad-tirad ; alterum vero seu exx stor hundrade, 
vel hundrad colfred appelinsse. Similiter Jilfa tusend mille erat, sed stor 
tusend aut tusend tolfiord orut sic. (Thre, Gloss.) 
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twelve Leets, or rather into four principal Leets, each of which 
contained three subordinate ones." 

The twelve ploughlands in a Baile Biatach and the thirty ocearrence 
Bailes in a Twath or Triucha Céd, are examples of the occur turin | 
rence of the numbers twelve and thirty in the early topo-uaryt 
graphical divisions of the European nations. Thus cach of yiieat | 
the four tribes of ancient Attica was divided into three Phra- 
tries, or in all twelve; ond each Phratry comprised thirty 
Houses, or in all three hundred and sixty. The Spartan Obe 's orvece, 
contained ten Triakades, or communities, cach containing 
thirty families. ‘The division into twelve Phratries and thirty 
‘Houses is more ancient, as I have already indicated, than the 
decenary division into Phyles and Demes. ‘Tho Romans also smong ne 
had the number thirty or three tens in their divisions, Diony- 
sius™ quotes a statement from Fabius, that Servius had divided 
the Roman territory into twenty-six regions; eo that with the 
four civic ones there were thirty, and therefore the same 
number of tribes. Niebuhr, who has amended this passage 
vory happily,'® says that it is borne out by a passage of Varro 
from Nonnius Marcellus. This division of the Plobs corres- 
responded with the thirty tribee of the Patriciang, and the 
thirty Latin tribes forming ancient Rome. Among the Gor-gnme tiv 
mans too the number thirty appears to have characterized 
the carlicst divisions, as is shown by the thirty Houses of 
Ditmarsh, the district which has best preserved the ancient 
Germanic customs. We also find the sumber twelve ocaur- dem 

ring frequently in confederations of ancient cities and states, omtede 
iva that some sort of duodenary territorial division pre 
existed. Thus, perhaps, the oldest of all such leagues, the 
i ic, the establishment of which was attributed to a 

son of Deucalion, or to Acrisius, king of Argos, was originally 

48 The twolvo kings of the Koganacht of Loch Lein appear to afford traces 
ofan ancient duodenary eystem of a still higher order than tho divisions of the 
Baila Biotack. We have an exumple of perhaps an intermediate order in the 
division of Brentir, now locally known as Breintre in the barony of Inchi- 
quin in the county of Clare, into twelve divisions known as the dd ceath- 
ramhadh degna Dreintire or the twelve quarters of Breintire, 

Ht iv. 15. 

M* History of Rome, vol. 4 p. $17. 
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Qeearrence compored of twelve states, each of which elected a judye 
Coaedee” styled a Pylagoras or Amphictyon, who acted as the represen- 


tative of his state. The Panionian synod formed under the 
sons of Codrus, and of which Ephesus was the leading city, 
consisted of twelve cities of the Ionic tribes of Asia Minor. 
Again under Cecrops, Attica really consisted of twelve dis- 
tinct states or municipalities, which had been incorporated 
into one state by the policy of Theseus. It is probable, how- 
ever, that he merely increased the central authority of one 
state over a loosely united confederation of a much older date. 
Another example of a similar union of twelve dependent lord- 
ships, cach under a prince, is afforded by the confederacy of 
which Alcinous was supreme ruler. And again, the supposed 
Gaulish tribes, the Tecto-Sagi, Trocmi, and Tolisto Bogii, who 
settled in Bithynia, Phrygia, and Cappadocia, g.c. 241, were 
each divided into four Tetrarchies, or in all twelve governed by 
Tetrarchs. And lastly we have the case of the twelve associ- 
ated cities of Etrutia, the chiefs or princes of which formed a 
council of twelve, who in case of war elected a leader or im- 


perator, 

‘The Irish Seisreach was the extent of land which occupied 
one plough,” snd represented the ploughland or carrucate 
of England, and the Saxon hide of land. Bede calls the latter 
“ familiam”, and’says it was as much as would maintain a family. 
Tt was known also by other names, as mansum, etc. According to 
some ancient records, the hyde contained one hundred and 
twenty ucres. Crompton, however, makes it one hundred acres, 
eight of which made aknight’s fee. But Sir Edward Coke is of 
opinion that « knight’s fee, a hyde or ploughland, a yard-land, 
or an ox-gang of land, did not contain any certain number of 
acres. This opinion is borne out by the fact that in some parts 
of the country it had sixty, and in others eighty, one hundred, 
one hundred and twelve, one hundred and twenty, and even 
one hundred und fifty. In Ireland the extent of the plough- 


48 Dr. Reeves (loc. cit.) derives Seisreach from seier, six, and each, « horse, 
‘avd mys it was understood to denote the extent of ground « six horse plough 
‘would turn up ina year at so much per day. ‘This derivation requires con- 
sideration, 


he 
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Jnnd must have also varied, though in general i it was one Thun: vated in 
dred and twenty acres” This variation in the size of the ““"* 
ploughland or Seisreach, and also in the size of the Ballyboe, 

may help to explain that of the Baile-Biatach, which Bome- Bate 
times, as in Monaghan, Tyrone, and some other counties, Aap ho vacate 
pears to have contained only sixteen Ballyboes, or an English ™ 
lenight's fee, 

‘The land in Ireland, as among all early nations, wae a 
measured more by quality than by area. A denomination ty 
or division of land in a poor comntry was of larger extent =. 
than in a rich one. Hence arose the custom of estimating the 
qnantity of land by the amount of seed required to sow it. 
Thna in Spain the quantity of land which could be sown 
with a Fancga of wheat was termed a Fanegada, and varied as 
the soil was rich, or poor and arid. Tt is in some such way ‘We Curtons 
mee eepiaio the curions measures of land formerly used in the teasarenin 
county of Cavan. These were a “ pint" of about six and agua” 
quarter acres, a ‘* pottle” of twelve and a half acres, a “ gallon” 
of twenty-five acres, and a ‘polle” of fifly acres The substi- 
tution of a geometrical standard for one based upon the relative 
produce of the soil has always been productive of great hard- 
ship to the occupiers of land. But in no country did this 
change press harder upon the peasantry than in Ireland, owing 
to a concurrence of circumstances that existed nowhere else."* 

© According to the Curav Papers, No. 614, p. 197, the Ballyboe was of 
three different extents in the county of Armagh: iv Orior ono hundred and 
twenty acres; in Clanbrassil and Clanea sixty; and in all other parts two 
‘hundred acros. 

There were several other subdenominations of land in Ireland besides the 
Ballyboe o Tate, tho Seisreach or ploughlind, the Ceathramhadh, carrow or 
quarter, and the Baile Biatach or trae townland. The Ballyboe was divided 
generally fnto three Sessighs, tho Sesrigh into two Gneeves, & Gneevo being 
ten acres. The value of the ucre iteelf also appears to have varied. Thus in 
Tipperary and Leix, now the Queon’s county, eto,, there was 4 greater and 
lessor acre, In the former the groater was equal to about twenty Ragtish 
‘fcres, not Including bog, mountain, and wood. In some districts, again, the 
Tand was cstimoted in Mort or cowlands, and in Capell or horse lands. In 
O'Byrne’s country, in the county of Wicklow, the former contained thirty 
great acres, which, if the acre was of the sume extent asin Tipperary, would 
be about 600 acres. In Tipperary « Capell of land contained twenty great 
‘acres or 400 English acres. They were divided into quarter meeres orCeath- 
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to a curious poem, attributed to the antedilurian 


regia belongs in substance, though not in language, 


freeholders 
In noclent 
Treiand 


Pe 


to about the sixth or seventh century, and which has been pub- 
lished by Professor O'Curry in his tract on the battle of Moylena, 
thore were in Ireland 184 Triucka Céds,' 5,520 Baile Biatachs, 
22,080 Casthramhadks or quarters, and 66,240 Seisreachs or 
ploughlands, which would be equal to 132,480 Ballyboes or 
habitations of frecholders, or 7,948,800 Irish acros. If every 
plougblandin the country had two Teté or habitations in it, each 
Triucha Céd or Tuath would have had 720 families of free 
holders, which at five to a family would give 8,600, or in all 
Treland 662,400, exclusive of Bothachs, Fuidirs, Sencleithe, and 
other poorer and mercenary classes, who lived, as we shall sec, 
upon the personal lands of the chiefs and nobles, and the com- 
monage ofeach territory. The 7,948,800 acres above mentioned 
is somewhat Icss than two-thirds the actual area of Ireland— 
the romainder nearly 5,000,000 Irish acres represented the 
commonage, moor, bog, and mountain, or uncultivated part, 
That tho Ballyboe or Teti originally represented the holding 


segrtsof a frecholder, appears to be borne out in » curious way by 


the number of them ina Z'wath being almost identical with 
that of the armed men in the battalion which a Tuath was 
bound to raise. Indeed, if we allow for the Sabaid, or coun- 
cillors of the Tuath, and the other Aires, or civil officers, 
whose number would be about twenty, they are the same. 
According to the Crith Gablach,  porfoct ploughing apparatus 


ramhadh Maoir, of which more hereafter, See memorandum of Capt., now 
General, Sir Thomas Laroom “ On the Territorial Divisions of Ireland”, in 
Correspondence from July 1800 to Sanwary 1847, relating to the measures 
adopted for the relief of the distress in Ireland, Board of Works series, Oat 
part, p. 1; and Carew Papers, in Lambeth Library, No. 614, p. 197, 
copied in 1846 by Dr, John O'Donovan, and published in the Memorandum 
just referred to. Also" The sundry denominations of the measuringe of land in 
Treland"; the MS. Report of the Pleadings during the law-suit between Teige 
O'Doyne, chief of O'Regan (now Tinnebinch barony, Queen's county), and 
his brother, Dr. Charles Dunne, which contains much curious information on 
this subject, Marshe’s Library, ¥. 3, tab, ti, No, 20; and Dr. Reeves "paper in 
the Proceedinys of the Royal Zrish Academy, nlrendy referred to. 

M9 Giraldus Cunbrensis (Top, Hib. lll. 5, p. 787) gives the mumber in his 
time ms 176 


= 
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ras the joint property of two or four of the lower grades of ze Bauy- 
freemen, so that assuming that each ploughland should poscess in pe 
one plough, this would give from two to four families on 

many ploughlands. Ido not mean that every ploughland con- 
saad to have two such free families upon it; on the con- 
trary, we know that the distribution of land among the upper 
and middle classes became, as in modern times, unequal. But 
this inequality was counterbalanced by the system of Céiles or 
clients, who, while holding the land in perpetuity, paid rent 
of various kinds to the landlords. These rents were fixed, as 
we shall seo, in the case of one class of tenants, but were more 
or less arbitrary in the case of another. I think, therefore, 
that we would not be wrong in assuming that before the Danish “ 
ware there were as many us two families to every Seisreach or 
ploughland of arable land in Ireland, whose houses might be 
described as “habitations”, and who possessed an interest in 
the soil, the nature and extent of which I shall discuss in a sub- 
sequent section. 

Originally the fdr Tuath consisted of three or four Tuaths, De Nér 

but at » very carly period, owing to political changes duc to 
civil wars, invasions, etc, the system of Mér Tuaths was 
greatly altered, and many principalitics were formed ont of 
as many as ten or more Zuathe, Thus az early as the time of 
Cormac Mac Airt, who was paramount King of Ireland 
from Ap. 227 to 266, the territory of Feara Muight, or 
Fermoy, was formed by the union of ten Tuaths under one 
tovereignty; ond thie in turn haa been divided into two 
baronies. Again, como of the most important principalities 
were formed either immediately before or consequent upon the 
English invasion. Many of theee largo principalitios were made Sprm'ion 
into counties, eometimes by dividing them, os when the kingdom 
‘of Meath was divided into the two countica of Meath in 1543; 
and sometimes without making much change in their extent or 
boundaries. But in other instances the countics were arbi- 
trarily formed by tho dismomberment of two or more terri- 
tories. Tho English counties were also formed in this 
way; thus Kent, Sussex, Norfolk, Lindese or Lincoln, ete., 
were formed out of anciont principalities, while Tears 
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formed out of part of Deira, and Gloucestershire is the union 
of an ancient shire of that name with Winchelcombeshire in 
4p. 1017. In like manner the present county of Tipperary 
wos formed in 1715 by the union of a county of that name 
with the county of Cross Tipperary. While, therefore, many 
Trish counties represent Irish principalities, none of them per- 
haps represent the original Mér Twaths, which belonged to a 
much earlier period. 

The baronies, on the other hand, in general represent the’ 
Twaths,” and did so to a greater extent two centuries ago 
than they do now. Since then, however, great changes have 
been made in the number and boundaries of many of them. 
At present there are no less than 825, or counting as one 
such new baronies as were formed by subdividing an old one, 
271. In one sense, therefore, Dr. Reeves is right in saying 
that the modern baronies do not represent the ancient Triucha 
Ceds, On the other hand, the earliest baronies formed were 
made out of 7waths, and as a whole the Irish baronies repre- 
sent the general distribution of the ancient tribes immediately 
before and subsequent to the Norman invasion. 
twemotom The modern townland may be looked upon as the represen- 
Hsprant tative ofall the parcels of land of whatever denomination from 
Uimeent the Baile Biatach down, which had separate designations. 
Horworlaa Some of those parcels were Gorts or gardens, others Gneeves, 

Sessighs, Tates, or Ballyboes, Seisreachs, quarters or carrows, 
and a few Baile Biatachs. It is probable that very few of the 
divisions contain now the sume extent us the original parcel of 
land of the sume designation; nevertheless, they exhibit a vari- 
ation in extent quite as great as what would have existed in 

19 Dr, Reores, op. city says: “It (1.6 the Lriucka Ca) is sometimes, but 
focorrectly, identified with the barony, because occupyiog the second place 
in the scale’, p. 476. Dr. O'Donovan on the other hand says that.“ Yriacha 
Ciéd, was the Irish namo for a barony or hundred (The Genealogies, Tribes, 
ond Cusiomsof Hy-Fiackrach). ‘This isnlso the opinion of Mr. W. Ht. Hardinge, 
who eays: “And these cantrods (i.e. Tuatha], boing subject to some changes, 
‘were Anglicised into baronies or hundreds, and are now represented by the in 
created Ordnance Survey number of 267, which includes cities, counties or 
cities, und towns". On Manuscript Mapped Townland Surveys in Ireland of 
4 Public Character, from their Introduction to 23rd October, 1641, Proceed- 
ings KALA. vol. viii, p Abe 
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ancient times between a Gort, the smallest plot of land held in 
severalty, and a Baile Biatach. The smallest modern town- 
Jand in Ireland, Mill Tenement, in the parish of Ardelinis, 
county of Antrim, contains only 1a. Ir. 1p.;" while Sheskin, 
in the barony of Erris, county of Mayo, contains 7,012 acres. 

Treland was divided in ancient times into five sub-kingdoms ; $eb-king- 
Meath, Connacht, Ulster, Leinster, and Munster. Meath ori- fists 
ginally consisted of one Tuath only, but, as I have already 
mentioned, Tuathal Teachthmar enlarged it to eighteen Tréucha sna 
Géds, or Tuaths, of which thirteen belonged to Meath proper, Hm 1, Feueha 
and five to the plain of Bregia, along the sea shore from Dublin Sach. 
to the Boyne. Connacht had thirty Zuathe, Ulster thirty- 
five" Leinster had thirty-one Twaths, and Munster seventy 
Tuaths, Ulster originally had only thirty-two Tuaths, but 
Cairpri Nia-Fear, king of Leinster, gave three Tuaths of that 
province to Ulster, as  bride-price for the daughter of Conco- 
ar Moe Nessa, whom he took to wife. The relative size of 
the five provinces may be judged by the following table?* 


18 Thinaxtont af land constituted the Maizin Digonor sanctuary of the mill. 
4% Dr, Reeves (loc. cit, p. 474) gives 96 Triucka Céds to Uleter, which 
raises the number of Baile Biatachs to 1,080, the Seisreachs to 12,960. This 
‘makes for all Ireland 185 Triucha Ceds, 5,550 Baile Biatachs, and 66,600 
Seisreacks, Dz. Reeves gives the number of modern townlands now defined, 
‘named, and lald down on the Ordnance Maps, as 62,205, which would give an 
average acreage of 324-6. Sir T. Larcom, inthe Memorandum above re- 
ferred to, estimates the number at 66,700, and the averageextent at 330acres, 
© Mr. W. H, Hardinge (oc. cit, p. 48) gives a somewhat different table 
‘of the number of Triucha Céds, or Cantreds, and Baile Biatachs in Ireland, 
from a manuscript in the British Museum entitled “An abbreviate of the 
of Ireland and of the docaye of the same", compiled by Laurence 
Nowel, Dean of Lichtield, who died in 1576. The following is the summary: 
“Tn Leinster, «. $1 Cantrods, equivalent to 980 Bailebetaghs, 


Tn Ulster, .. 38 ” ” 1050 ” 

In Desmond, .. 35 ” ” 1050 ” 

In Thomond, .. 385 ” ” 1050 p, 

In Midth, «. 18 ” ” 340 ” 

In Connaught, 45 ” " 900 a 

Th the Brennier, 13 . ” 400 rs 
Total, 202 5920 


‘The M.S. states that these divisions were made before the Conquest in 
1172. It also states the number of acres ina Baile Biatach Sear 
B 











‘THE DIFFERENT CLASSES OF SOCIRTY IN ANCIENT MRELAND. 
The Aires. 


Frm ant Tn Treland, as in every other part of Europe, we can trace 

Sawes the existence, at the earliest period of which we have any 
tradition, of two great classes—the free and the unfree. As 
among the Gauls and Germans, the free were not all equal; 
there were, besides the families, which in payan times were 
considered to have had a divine origin, and from among whom 
exclusively the chiefs were elected, also privileged classes. 

‘int °'Dhese privileged classes were called Aires, a word which may 
be connected with so many words in the Aryan languages, 
that it is difficult to determine its true affinities. In a note to 
this word in the Crith Gablach,™ L have brought together 
the most important of those words, without deciding abso- 
lately in favour of any. 

Trodawe: There were two classes of Aires:—1. those who pos- 

wi #- sessed property in land or Deis, originally corresponding 
no doubt to the Athelings or Clitones of the Anglo-Saxons; 
which would give only eight ploughlands instead of twelve to each—that is 
the amount of a knight's feo. [ have already montioned that this was the 
caso in Tyrone and Monaghan. 

Vol. il. App. p. 4676 
1 Cf. Irish Cleith or Cleithe, a chief: literally the best, or the highest 

‘chief of the tribe. See note on the Crith Gablack, vot ti, App. 494. 








vader the Hilaford of the Angistlnoe 
ie Wiad of the Slavonions. The Bé-Airce grazed 
BA Rast pare of, tne cbenses Wend: and upon land 


held from a Hath. The Flathe corresponded to the Eorls, #im« 


Eorloundmen, or Twelf-handmen of later Anglo-Saxon times. 


The Bé-Aires, like the Saxon Gesiths," Sixhaendmen, or a-airea 


Thegns,’” were not originally noble of birth, but were freemen. 
The dignity of Thegn was connected with a certain pos 
session in land, the lowest having five hides; the dignity 
of Bé-Aire, on the other hand,was measured by his cattle, 

But os Thegn-land was simply a portion of the Folo- 
land allotted to the Thegn, his original right consisted in 


196 Sidh is from siBian, to journey, and Gerith would therefore mean = com- 
panion or mitor of the chief or Fath when he held a court. The word 
Sithar (= suitor ?) companion of a judge, occurs in old Frisian law books, It 
‘is curious to find this word in the spoken Irish of the present day. Thus in 
Munster Swaire an Tiaghearna is the pet or follower of the landlord; and 
Swtaire a mathor, his mother's pet. Ina note on the word Sai in the Grith 
Gablach (see note 567, vol. fi. p. 510), I have considered that word as iden- 
teal with Suad, tho latter being perhaps the former in an oblique ease,—and 
Baye connected it with Gothic word Sain. It may ba, however, that Suad in 
connected rather with the Erish suit/i, Indeed in 4 passage oa the Caairsech 
which will be found further on in « note on p. cliv., the word Suith iy awed 

for Sak The Welsh Swydd, au office, and Swyddog, an officer, 
five us almost the form of the Irish Suad. Sir is almost identical with 
the Anglo Saxon Gesith ; the latter represented the O.H.G, Gixiido, a vera 
used us the equivalent of Comes or Count, and of the Gurindu of the Lom- 
bards, among whom it implied a * trusty vassal’, 
 Thegn, i.e. sword, corresponding to the German Degen, Some derive 
‘Thagn from thigen, to tale or receive; others from thegenian, to nerve. 16 
may, however, be connected with another term used for lord or chief, and 
which is proserved in the spoken Irish ae in the example in the preceding 
note, Tighearna, Welsh Teyrn, In Britanny, the term Moc Tiern was 
used in much the samo senso as Aire in Ireland, Many proper names are 
compounded of it, ax Tighernach, Aentigern, eto. Tighearna ix obviously re- 
lated to 0. None, Tignarmoshr, a nobleman, Zignar Kenur a woman of rank, 
from tiga—Lat. digneus, The Irish law term, diguin, gen. digona, dignity, 0 
connected with the social life of the ancient Irish, gives almost the 
Latin form. There is also an O.N. Tyogi or Tigi, a king, but like the Greek 
‘répavvog it is probably not connectwd, The Irish Tegin, an ollamnh's cloak, 
is, however, evidently related to the Nome Tign and to the Irigh Diguin, 
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cli Inrkopucrion. 
Renton -itausufrict, like the Bij-Aire, who, in right of his cattle, 
ga orjoyed the usufruct of a certain portion of the common 
land proportionate to his rank. The Irish custom obviously 
represents the original basis of the privileges of the Anglo- 
Saxon Thegn. This view is borne out by the fact that all 
the Gesithe, the oldest word for the middle-class, and which 
was afterwards supplanted by the word Thegn, did not pos- 
sess land, 

‘The Lombards employed the word Arimann to denote a 
freeman of a similar class. This word offers such striking simi- 
larity to the Irish term, that I have come to the conclusion they 
have had a common origin. The first part of the Lombard 
word ig almost the same as the Irish Aire; nor are combinations 
with the suffix man foreign to Irish, as we find them in our oldest 
manuscripts, as well as in the spoken Irish language of the pre- 
sent day." We have even the word itself Aireman, aterm 
now applied toa ploughman; but this meaning, as we shall see 
hereafter, is probably a secondary one. 

A good deal has been written on the subject of the Arimané, 
and much difference of opinion exists among the writers who 
have discussed the subject. Ducange’” appears undecided 
whether they were some unimportant persons, or vassals, 
Muratori'* in one place looks upon them as freemen, and 
derives the word from the German Zire; but afterwards he 
seems in doubt whether they were vassals or possessors of some 
peculisr kind of peasant holdings; elsewhere he seems to con- 
sider them as noblemen; and again ux magnates of the empire. 
Sismondi™ considered them to have been free peasants, who, in 
addition to theirown lands, farmed land belonging to magnates. 
He believed that they were the only persons besides the nobles 


Thus aireman and crereman, a ploughman; caireaman, a shoemaker; 
dailemon, a cup bearer; fireman, a witness; glinoman, a culprit, eto. 

®” Ducango, v, Herimanni, t. iil. p. 1119. 

44 Antiquitatcs Ttalieae medit covs, Mediolani, 1738-1742, 6 toml fol. 
‘The Italian translation, * Dissertasioni sopra le antichité Italiane”, does not 
contain the documents which are Important for this inquiry. See t. 1. Diss 
138, pp: 715, me, 143, 749, ete. 

1a Histoire des Republiquer Taliennes du Moyen Age, t. i. . 2 p. 90 
(Zurich, 1807). 
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who were bound to attend the Placitum, or assembly of the ferent. 


Comes or counts. Liruti"* in one place makes Arimennt a 
kind of intermediate class between the freemen and slaves; in 
@nother'® he appears to consider them as ordinary vassals who 
held their fiefs by the tenure of defending their towns or castles. 
Again, he says they were not themselves judges, but the 
armed body-guard of the justiciary or lord having jurisdiction in 
the district, Lirutimakes the very interesting statement that the 
Arimanni still existed in his time in Friuli Kluber' derives 
Arimanni from German Heer, but he thinks they were a spe- 
cial Lombard military organization, not connected with the 
Hesrbann of the Franks—a kind of association formed in each 
district for mutual defence, especially against the Romans 
driven out in Italy by them. Von Suavigny looks upon this 
view as devoid of historical foundation, nor does he accept 
Kluber’s statement that the neighbouring magnates subjected 
the Arimanni to all kinds of taxation. According to v. 
Sayigny’” all such taxes represent the original ones payable 
by them to the king. Johann von Miiller* makes Arimann 
the came as the Hermann, or captain, in the law book of king 
Rotharit; the Minister vallis of the imperial lettiers, or Ataman 
of the Cossacks, Jacob Grimm thinks that the proper meaning 
of Arimann or Hariman is “ homo popularis, plebejus", that 
Js, a freeman who is from the most numerous class, a Bdloaide! 


1 Jo, Jos, Liruth, de Villafredda de servis medi sevi in Forojulit, Rom. 
1752, cap. iv. p. 35. 

4 Tid, p. 39. 

Mt Tbid., p. 39, 

M40 Tbid., pe 48. “* Ubi adhuc Armanoiae quaedam vigent™. He Is still more 
definite on this point in his * Notizie delle cose del Friuli, tomo 4, in Udine, 
1777, p. 110-112, where he has the following passago: “ Giacch? in questa 
provincia vi rimane anchora in qualche luogo questo nome in certa corris- 
Ponsione di Formento, vino, ed altro . . . noinel nostro Vialettoli chia 
gaiamo Ermann,o nul numero di do! pid Ermanns", 80 also F. C. you 
Savigny's Geschichte des Rémischen Rechts im Mittelalter, Bd. I. 211 ot seq. 

“Jo. Ludw. Kiiiber, de Arimonnia Comment, 1 et 2, Exlangae, 1785, 
Ato, p. 5 and p 37, 

™? Geachichte des Romischen Rechts, Ba. 3. p. 218. 

Der Geschichten Schweizerischer Bidgenoasenschaft, Bd. 1. note 30, 
p 404, 
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corresponding to the Fole-land.'” Von Savigny agrees 

Fa io mooning, rehseren Dae word; but he cmt chen atneadlt nad 
these freemen were the deovendants exclusively of the German 
eonquerors of the country. From this he was led to make 
the bold suggestion that the name became extended to the 
whole race, and that the national names of Germanen, Alle- 
mannen, are but modifications of Arimannen, and that these 
are equivalents to a number of other words such as Rachim- 
burgen, Frilingi, Freomen, Friborgi, Goths and Franks, all 
of which simply mean freemen.’ 

M. Guizow™ thinks that the term Arimann was applied to free- 
men in general—to the acting citizens without distinction of race, 
and combate the view that the ancient German social organization 
continued in the new country which they occupied. He is 
ulso of opinion that the word did not mean magistrates or per- 
tons invested with special functions, judicial or otherwise, and 
distinct by this title from the rest of the citizens. Neither 
did the quality of Arimann exclude that of antrustio, leude, or 
vassal. In the subsequent eections “On the executive Govern- 
ment”, and “On the Administration of Justice", we shall see 
how far the Irish laws enable us to settle these important ques- 
tons. 

Pm Won Savigny derived Arimann in the first instance from 
Old High German Era, New High German Zire, not, how- 
ever, in the sense of personal honour, but in that of legal 
capacity, that is, of the fully qualified freeman, Afterwards, 
however, he adopted the views of J. Grimm on this subject. 
The latter derives the word, as Kliber did, from Hari, Heri, 
New High German Heer, and hence conaiders that the true form 
thould be Harémanus, which he snys aleo appears in all docu- 
ments emanating from persons acquainted with German, The 
Lombard dialect under the influence of the Italian would have 
dropped the aspirate; hence the Lombards would have sid 
Axiulfas for Hariulfus, Aripartus for Haripartus; the Franks 

1° Deutsche Rechtaalterthiimer, pp. 291-293, 

18 Op, city Bd. 1. 292. 

© Bvsais eur histoire de France, p. 287-241. 

1 Op. cil. p. 291-298, 
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would have made the latter Charibertus, as they would have reymeesr 
made Arimannus Charimanus. According to Grimm, the Old" 4" 
| High German /erimann, Hariman (Anglo-Saxon, Heremann, 
Old Norse, Hermar), means a soldier,—miles, He, however, 
considers that this was not the only, oreven the oldestmeaning, 
for the Gothic Harjis means a number of persons, “ exactly 
what our word Volk” does. The Anglo-Saxon Here, he says, 
numbered thirty-six, and the Bavarian Herireita, forty-two 
shields. Now the latter term is almost the same as the Norse 
Herath, which I have shown at page Ixxxi. to be a subdivision 
of the Fylk, the representative of the German Volk, so that the 
Here or Heer was at first a company of the battalion, and being 
composed of all those able and entitled to bear arms, consisted 
of freemen who in ordihary times formed the suitors of the 
local courts. If Grimm's derivation be correct, and no doubt 
much may be said in its favour, the affinities of Aire which I 
indicated in a note to that word in the Crith Gublach,* 
could not, perhaps, be admitted. The Irish evidence shows 
that the views of Grimm, v. Savigny, Guizot, and others, 
that Arimann meant simply freeman, and not a special or 
Privileged class of persons, are not strictly correct, as we shall 
see hereafter. The Aire was o privileged person, and formed 
@ species of aristocracy entitled to honour, The word Aire 
might, therefore, so far as the functions of the persons 30 
called are concerned, be connected with Lhre, unless there be 
philological reasons of a very strong kind to the contrary. 

But whatever may be the derivation of the word, I have TO The tra 
doubt that the Lombard Arimann and the Irish Aire meant senettss 
the same thing, and that all the several functions ascribed to = 
the former are compatible with the more complete informa- 
tion which the Irish laws give us of the latter. The very 
great importance, historically, of the parallel which I have tuyormuce 
instituted between the Lombard Arimann and the Irish Aire, pure 
induces me to give here o few of the parages from ancient 
documents which have been made known by Muratori, Du- 

#2 Vol. i, App. p. 467, note 454. ‘The Irish Br, « champion oF captain, 


which Thave already connected with Heer (ante, p-lxaxl. n. 96), M4 very imte- 
resting in connection with this subject. 
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cange, Liruti, and others, especially by the firet mentioned, and 
which have beon so carvfully gathered together by von Savigny. 

Among those which refer to the Arimanna as freemen, 
without indicating whether all freemen were so called, or only 
a cortain class, I shall mention two. In the year 967 the 
emperor Otto II]. grants toa monastery a castle “‘Castellum, 
quod vocatur Romanianum eum liberis hominibus qui vulgo 
Herimanni yvocantur".!* In an ancient document of Verona, 
Henry IV. in 1084, says: Donamusinsuper . . - monasterio. . - 
liberos homines, quos vulgo Arimannos vocant, habitantes in 
castello S. Viti". That every freeman was not an Arimann is 
proved by a very important passage which occurs in a diploma 
of Charlemagne of the year 808. In this he grants to the bishop 
of Piacenza: “ Omnem judiciariam vel omne teloneum de curte 
Gusiano, tam de Arimannis, quam et de aliis liberis homini- 
bus” V- Savigny thinks the other freemen referred to were 
Romans and foreign Germans, such as Franks, and free vassals, 
and that the term Arimannen was only applied to the free Lom- 
bards; but he gives no proofs that this was so. In the Lombard 
laws the Avimannen are mentioned in such a way as to show that 
they stood in the same relationship to the Comes or Graf, as the 
Trish Aires to the Rig Tuath, who was the representative in 
the Irish system of the Comes. Thus, in the laws of Guido 
we have: 

“Nemo Comes, neque loco ejus positus, neque Sculdasius ab 
Arimannis suis aliquid per vim exigat, praetor quod con- 
stitum legibus est"—Z. Long. Guidonis, 3." 

“Si... Comes loci ad defnsionem loci patriae suos Ari- 
mannos hostiliter praeparare monuerit”, ete. Jbid., 4. 

In the Lombard laws of Rachis (6) and Liutprand (v. 15), 
in which the duties of a Comes or Graf in respect to fugitive 
slaves are indicated, we have evidence that it was only the Ari- 

1% Murators, op. city, pe 7855 ¥. Savigny, op. cit. 1. 193. 

18 Jbid, p. 789; ¥ Savigny, op. cif i, 194, 

1% Tbid,, p. 741; v. Savigny, op. city J, 194. 

Upon which Eccardus writes: “ arimannis, Erbmmnner,qui bona bwre- 


itaria pomident, domini minores", Ducange, vol, iii, p, 659; Didot's Ed, of 
18M, V. Herrimanni. 
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yannen who could hold slaves; in Treland it was only the scinannee 
higher grades, that is, the nobles or FVaths, who could havefur ‘sues 
Ficidirs, or slaves, on their lands. The Graf or Comes was 

bound, for instance, either to cause the slave who had fled into 

@ neighbouring territory to be sent back, or information to 

be given of the whereabouts of the fugitive, Arimanno suo. 

As in Ireland, certain of the Aires had suc und soke, or the artmannen 

right of holding trials, or keeping a court within their own” 
jurisdictions, and of sitting in judgment with the chief or Ri; 
so the Lombard Arimannen are sometimes mentioned as Sca- 
Dini, the German Schiffen and French Echevins, as in a judg- 
ment of a Plucituim at Lucca, in 785; ‘ Dum in Jesu Christi 
nomineresedentem Allonem ducem una cum. . . Haremannos, 
id est Tasso Presbiter, Alio Presbiterete . . . ie +++ justum 
nobis paruit ese una cum supriscriptos sacerdotes et Hareman- 
nos ita judicavimus”.’* 

The term Arimannen also appears to have been applied drimannen 
to the burghers of a town who formed part of the civicof tuwar. 
council, and as such concurred with the bishops in certain 
ecclesiastical preferments, as is shown by record of the 
sppointment of a parish priest by the Bishop of Lucca in 819: 
“Una cum consensu sacerdotum et dremannos hujus Lacane 

civitatis”” If we were to admit with v. Savigny, that Germanus 
is merely a different mode of writing Arimannus or 
we could multiply the foregcing examples. The notice quoted 
by him of a Placitum in the Mantuan territory in 898, in 
which a great number of Scabini or Echovins are mentioned, 
appears to support this viow. Among. the Scabini mentioned 
are: “ dagipertus et teccelinus germanie, et leo de meruda ot 
Feeuino germanis ... totile et cribertua germanis ... Le- 
derado filio euees Wamrorio filio . . . Adelperto . 
germanis ... johane .. . adeperto pecraan de ‘parma, Ado 
et Johannes germani de budrio, Benno et Azo germani 
denandre,... Borno et Eberardo germanis de remo . 


1 Muratori, Ant Jt, t. i. p. 745; ¥. Savigny, Geschichte des Romischen 
Rechts, i. 1, 
1 Muratori, op. cit,, ps TAT; v. Savigny, loc. city p. 201, 
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‘et reliquorum bonorum hominum circum adstantibus". Among 
the names subscribed occurs: “Sign. ma. Lederndo de region 
‘genus Arimannorum qui ibi fait” The word Germanus 1s 
often used for brother, but, as v. Savigny observes, such 
number of brothers present as Seabini at a Placitum is very 
unlikely, especially as a common father is never mentioned, 
but on the other hand, the residence is often given. In the case 
of Lederado we have the distinct statement that a person styled 
in one place Germanua is elsewhere an Arimannus. 

drinamia = We also meet with the word Arimannia, which is employed 


tised for the 


drivaeet in three senses. In the first it is used for the whole of the 
Arimanni of a district, or, a8 Eichhorn thinks, those in the 
service of an Antrustio; or, as we should say in respect of the 
ancient Irich, the Aires of a Rig Tuatha in Ceilsini to the Rig 
Ariwania Mér Tuatha, The passage which supports this use of the words 
invtereaifo ocenrs in the Formularies of Marculfus,* and is perhaps the 


wo Storia dell’ Augusta Badia di S. Silvestro oi Nonantola,—Opera del cav. 
ab, Girol. 'Tirabosebi, t. ll. N. 56, pp. 74-77; v. Savigny, Geshichte dee 
Romischen Rechts, \. p. 198. 

© M. Fauriel considers the Antrustiones to have been identical with 
the Leudes, Herr Eichhorn velleved that the Lendes, who formed tho 
suite of princes, had the right of determining the succession to the crown, 
and that the highor class of thom wore called Antrwstiones, Theeo 
‘no turn had, according to him, the right of having a suite of their own 
composed of freemen,—the Arimannia—and certain immunities These 
Antrustiones toceived several names—proceres, optimater, seniores populi, 
meliores uatu or meliores Franci; he further ada that they formed the 
class which might be called the Frankish nobility. Deut-che Stoats-und 

Ste aufl. § 26,190. See also Lobel's Gregor. von Tours, 
8. 160, Herr Walter considers the views of Fauriel, Eichhorn, and Lébol 
erroneous. Dentiche Rechtageachichie, , 60. 1 shall have something to say 
‘on this subject hereafter, when describing the Foleith of Irish princes. 
Here I shall only remark that the Fo/eith corresponded to the Leudes, 

1 ‘The following {s the chapter of the Formulae in which the word Ari- 
manic occurs: De Regis Antrustione, Hectum est ut qui nobis fidem polli- 
centur inlesam, nostro tueautur auxillo, Et quia ille fidelie Deo propritio 
noster veniens ibi in palatlo nostro, una cum arimania sue (al. M.S, cum 
‘arma sua,] in manu nostra trustem et Bdelitatem nobis virus est conlurasso; 
propterea per praesentem praeceptum decernimus ac iubemus ut deinceps 
‘memoratus Lile in numero antrustionum computetur, Et si quis fortasse eum 
interflocre prassumpacrit, noverit #c wirgilio suo scl sexcenti« esse culpabilem 
judicetar,  Maroulfti monachi Formularum, Wei duo 1. ¢ xvili, Corpus 
Juris Germanici Antiqui, oJ. Ferd. Walter, t iil. p- 299, 
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only place where mention is made of Arimanni outside the 
Lombard kingdom. There has been much discussion about 
the words in the passage just referred to, “una cum arimannia 
sua". In the codex used by Bignon in his edition of Marculfus, 
the words were, “cum arma sua", but he amended the passage 
‘on the authority of Pithou, because it does not make good 
sense. J. Grimm thinks that the word Arimannia could not 
occur in Frankish, nor has it been observed in contemporaneous 
writing. But Eichhorn appears to think that the reading 
“cum Arimannia sua” is more natural as long us it has not 
been proved that in every edition of the Formulae in which 
that reading occurs, it is based on the authority of Pithou, and 
that it was » mere conjecture of the latter. 

‘The second sense in which Arimannia occurs is that of free- artmannie 
hold property as distinguished from property held by feudal techs 
tenure, ¢tc., exactly as the Roman property was called ex jure 
Quiritium, with the same reference, as v. Savigny remarks, 
to the pereonal position of the Quirites, who alone in early times 
were entitled to this right. And lastly, Arimannia occurs in 
the sense of certain dues or rents payable by freemen to the srimanma 
state, as distinguished from what may be culled the bare rents jain vic 
of feudal tenants. These ducs or rents were treated like private 
property, granted, sold, given in tenure, cto. Churches and 
conyents were often relieved of the payment of Arimannia. 

‘The term occurs very frequently in the ecnze just indicated 
im the Liber Censuum Ecclesiae Romanae of the twelfth cen- 
tury./@ 

‘THE DIFFERENT CLASSES OF SOCTETY IN ANCIENT IRELAND, 

The Céiles and rent paying classes gonerally. 

Every free native was eligible, when he possessed wealth, to 
become a Bé-Aire, and the descendants of the latter might i in 
like manner, when they possessed land for three generations, 

to become Flaths. It was only the Aires as a class, fiers ois 
however, who possessed the full political rights of freemen,— pain rata 
‘of being jurors, witnesses, bails, ete. In ancient times the posi- 


W® Cenni, Monum. Dowinat. Pontiyiciae, t. 2, p. xxxvij ¥. Savigay, op. 
‘elt. Lp. 207. 


au 


ot tion of freemen who did not own lands was different according as 

stn they lived in cities and towns orin the country. Tn the former, 
Sous: Feemen could obtain a livelihood by trade, and, as among 
civic populations, the greater number posscased no land, they 
were sulliciently powerful to maintain their common freedom. 
In the country, he who did not own land was forced to become 
a dependant in one way or another of the man who did. Az 
there were fow or no citics having municipal government in 
Treland in olden time, all freemen, not excepting even the 
crftemen of privileged omfts such as goldsmiths, blacksmiths, 
and some others, as well as tho professional classes and 
Bg-Aires, were retainers of Flaths or lords, Theoretically 
speaking, no freeman need become the dependant of another; 
tho law, indeed, expressly stated that a freeman owed alle- 
gianee to no man except the Rig Tuath, or king of his ter- 
ritory, unless he wished to give it himself; but the con- 
dition of dependence was imposed upon him by the cireum- 
stances of his position. 


‘Clie trea The freeman who placed himself under the protection of 


Flath was called a Céile,—a word which seems cognate with 
the Roman “client”. There were two categories of Céiles: 
tho Saer or free Céiles, that is, persons who were able to enter 
into a relationship which left them comparatively independent 
of the lord; and the Daer or base Céiles, who, a3 the laws say, 


Naira or had the second bond of servitude upon them. The act of 


becoming a Céile consisted in the man commending himeelf to 
the Flath, who thereupon presented him with a gift called a 
Taurcrech, the amount of which depended upon the rank of 
the Fath who bestowed the gift, the recipient of it, and the 
extent of the services to be rendered. This gift or wages, for 
it was also called Rath (wages), generally, if not always, im- 
plied a benefice in land. The Céile in return was bound to 
make certain fixed payments in kind, called in the case of the 
"Tt (s competent for » man never to accept base wages from any 
‘man, unless it be his own will todo so. And it is competent for him not to 
receive Saerrath (freo wages) from any one but from a king; but he is 
not entitled to refuse the free wages of his king. Every man in the Twath 
is bound to receive the wages of a Hig Twathe”. MS. H. 3. 18. T.C.D., 
p. 119, 


all 
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five Céiles, Bes Tigi or house tribute, and in the case of the gangs soa 


ext 


base Céiles, Biatad. The former had also to give extraordinary 
supplies on certain occasions, which were, however, more of 
the character of public taxes than of rent. They were also 
bound to attend at Ddls or assemblies, at armed levies for 
defence or retaliation, and to chase and kill foxes. 

If « Flath exacted more Biatad, cte., than he was legally 
entitled to, he was bound to recompense his Céile by additional 
‘Wages in proportion to the exces"* When « Céile fulfilled 
wll his obligations during « period of not less than seven years, 


he was entitled to the perpetual possession of the Zaurcrech pues 
on the death of his Flash. When that event took place, he dss or 


paid a renewal fine eslled the Cumal Dé, which represented in 
Uhristian times the old pagan custom of the Céiles contributing 
to the expenses of the funcral games of the dead chief. When 


8 Taurereck of a cow with her 


commentator romarke: 


ive redress 





‘shall not wound him that they shail 
not | “hima; that they shall not dis- 
grace him by receiving the Daer 


Raith (base wages) ofan outside Plath; 
that they shall not do the deed which 
brings death upon their FYath, h 
to violate tho wife ofa strange Fath", 

‘this the commentator re- 


marl 
ne tans a era 
wi wi ven io return 
ws the Biswad of eight persons, ‘The 
Rath ‘upon an ‘ue, for that 
vhich isabove what ie duo, ke, the ax- 
eames oa a 
aout 
‘hall ave falthfaly 


legal claims of thelr 

Biatad (victuals), and in his Man 
chainne techta (lawful services and 
supplics), Nacha Ruba, i.e. they aball 
not wound him, the #/ath; that they 
shall not that they 
shall_not di 

the Daer 


deceit or fraud for « period’ of seven 
6, [ie] if it ix cle Bich who dics. 
jot soi itis the Celle whodice. [in thie 
eaea) the Wath is vated vo gat Oe 
sine (service) trom the Comarbs (heirs) 
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Relauon ot the Céile died, the Plath was entitled to got Ceilsiné or subrois- 
eu te sion from the co-heirs within one month after the death of the 
Céile, The co-heirs of the direct male issue of the deceased 
alzo paid Manchaine, corresponding for the higher classes to 
the heriot, and for the inferior classes tothe “ beat head of cattle” 
of Englizh law, the Beste Houbet of the Old Gorman and Hbediw 
of the Welsh. This amounted in some cases to a Samaise or 
a heiferin her third year. Ifthe Céile died without children, his 
property passed to collateral heirs in a way which I shall more 
fully describe hereafter; and the new possessors paid investi- 
ture fees, tho Gobyr-eatyn of the Welsh.'* In the caso of the 
death of the Fath before the Céile had given any of his legal 
services, such as paying Biaiad, ifthe case were one of a Dar 
Reversion of or base Céils, two-thirds of the Taurcrech reverted to the heirs 
of the lath, unless he paid three Biatads. In the case of the 
reversion of two-thirds, the Céile was entitled to retain one- 
third, provided he had not evaded paying his legal dues, or 

othorwise acted badly." 
the Ceile at the end of one month when ho has received Seoid Tour~ 

efaide that he 


after the death of thalatter) for Man- 
weriot), Fuiriud (entertain it be the Céil/e thatdies, it is not in that 


commentator: — ‘The parallelism ‘the Irish and 
ed he resy gs wanna folto 
when due service has Edward be A hap Sl eo 


herede i 
hati) sia ty. bere Lcngalae tecoeae teaiaea 
the Flath yrestyn videlicet. V Sol’—Record of 


ide the pareaae Caernarvon, p. 104. 
fowler tastier the ‘If tho Flath haa not refused 
Gon he. the Cumal De (God's Cnet) the Cuile is ew ‘to one-third of the 


end death of the Fath]. Without Seds after the death of the Path : ume 
ult, &¢. without curtailment “ Jess the Ceéile has failed to give hin 


rr 


The Daer Céiles who received benefices of land, represented 

among the Saxons the class of ceorls or yilleins, called Heorth- 
or householders. The Céiles who did not receive bene-, 
fices of land, corresponded to the Anglo-Saxon Folghers, and 
formed part of the military retinue of the chief. Persons of 
this class were not usually included among the Céiles, but 
formed the body of mereenuries which most chiefs endeavoured 
to keep in their pay. This body guard was sometimes called 
his Amhus or Ambus, and represented the Ambact'# or military Firorhal 
retinue of the Gaulish noblemen or equites, whose dignity and 
Caesar tells us," depended upon the number of 
clients and persons of this class which each hud. In like man- 
ner euch gride of lord or Flath was distinguished by the num- 
ber of Céiles of cach class which he had. 

‘The same distinction into free and base aleo existed in Wales. sree sna 
‘The yilleins of the free Thefs, which, alter the subjection of ere 
Wales by the Normans, were called *villac liberac" in the 
registers of Welsh lands, corresponded to the Irish Saer Céilee. 
They paid the lord Gwestva, which, asI have cleewhere pointed 
out," is the exact equivalent of the Irish Bes Tigi. ‘The posi- 
syria “Anite 

ater commenta~ third of the Taurerech after the deatls 
of the Flash. In case that he hasnever 


enters mn ven any Bivtad, provided that the 
Fated tote eae his Park ile is lawful fe, he must return 


two-thirds of the Tosrerch or fa 
Stina sh eet Pa, rarrd three Biatads, He shall give 
Biatads to the Comarbs of the FTouk 


Coweta In case that be has never giveo any 
the death of the Biatad to the Flath when he gets 

STH at tie Bacch (uowour) Seoid’ Taurelade and Tawrerech; and 

rm giving, | Seoul Tirrcloe Copper ni the Comarbe 
non of u 
min, felled, der unless of the Aire (eth rhe 


having given any hath (wages) Incase 

rae be ius given the eve tation uy Feud 
‘the time for the Fog- Sr hy vast return Coat of 

come” [that ia, it doce not the Seoid Tiurclaide, aa wo have 


aynilhim to have paid Biaiad if be before’. A/S, £. 2.15, p. 42,001. by 


‘4 Seo note on this word in a subsequent section on “ The Executive 
Gorvcatast,— "Tha Kings or Chis" 
178 Bello Gall, vi. 15- 
#* See Orith Gablach, App. Vol. 11. p. 272, note 478. 
Ist. 8° 
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tion of the British freemen under the Anglo-Saxon lords, who 
paid Wylise gafol-gilda,™ seems to have been exactly similar. 

~ The Daer Céiles corresponded to the class of persons called in 
the ancient laws of Wales Teogs,' and who occupied the lands 
and villages called in the mediaeval Latin registers of Welsh 
lands, ‘*villae nativae”. Their position with regard to the lord 
appears to have been analogous to that of the Russian serf to 
his lord before the emancipation, except that they were not 
ascribed to the glebe, like the latter. No one was ascribed to 
the glebe in Ireland except certain categories of the class known 
as Daer Fuidirs, of whom I shall have much to say presently, 
and who strictly speaking were convicts. Adseriptio glebar 
only gradually grew up in Europe from the difficulty the lords 
experienced in keeping tenants. The Irish liberty is therefore 
older than the bondage of the feudal system. The Daer (éile, or 
base tenant, was subject to a variety of imposts, the chief of 
which was what may be called his rent, namely, the victuals or 
Biatad, already mentioned, given at two periods of the year. 
The corresponding rent of the Welsh Zvog was called Dawn- 
bwyd, or donative food, in the latter part of which we have 
the exact equivalent of the Irish term. 

The free Céiles not only included the class of persons who 
constituted the villeins of feudal law, butaleo others ofa higher 
class, belonging perhaps properly to the class of vavassors. 
For instance, the Bé-Aires were all high Céiles of the great 
Flaths or kings. Persons in the position of the Roman “pos- 
sessores” among the Salic Franks, such as some of the Fir- 
bolg chiefs, and many of the original proprictors of districts 
which had been made sword-land of, and who still remained as 
Biatachs or vassals of the congucror, belonged to this category. 
Though the free Cdiles were all freemen, and consequently 

some political rights, it is evident that the extent of 
those rights differed. In some cases they must have been con- 
fined to bearing arms and obtaining a share of the common 
land. 

All Céiles, whether free or base, had certain definite rights 

™ Cf, Irish Gabal Ginlda, ; 
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in the ough such as the right to have a habitation, and 
ype but besides these were several other 

either very few rights, or occupied so 
ESA fete wnat sis ces tae tone geseceay tga 
state of complete servitude: these were the Bothachs, Sen- 
Cleithes, und Fuidirs. 


Hi 


Rughte of 


‘The Bothack was a cottier, the name being derived from poses, 


Both, a cabin, or shed, a word still preserved in the Bothan 
or cabin, and in the “ Bothy” of Scotland."* There were two 
classes of Bothachs, distinguished like the Céiles by the terms 
free and base. The Saer Bothachs appear to have been a cer- 
tain class of free men, possessed of no other property than the 
cabins which they occupied on the lands of'a Math, aud eeming 
a livelihood by service to him. The Daer Bothachs were the per 
manent farm-labourers of the lord. The hangers-on of this class, 
horse-boys and other idlers, of whom there were generally 
too many, were included under the collective name of Daer 
Aceinti or Daer Aiciline. 


‘The Trish Bothucks appear to have corresponded in part to correspon. 
the Anglo-Saxon * Bordarii" and “ Cotarii” of the Domesday er feat 
‘The Bordarii were so called because they lived in « tenement murs 


culled a “bord”. ‘This term, if Anglo-Saxon at all, is closely 
related to the Irish Borth or Beart, a cover or shelter, as in 
the words Cennbeart, « hat or helmet, Coisbeart, a word signi- 
fying any covering for the feet, but usually applied to shoes. 
The word Cotariue is represented by the modem English 
word “ Cotticr”, German “ Kotter", or a3 in Hanover “ Koth- 
snes", which is the exact equivalent of another ancient English 
term for this class of occupicrs, + Cotsctlas". Cotariue is de- 
© OLTLG. boda, MLELG. buode, w hat, NuFLG, tude, Eng. booth, abode 
afore Peis & tavern, Danish and Swedish bod; Lettish, bdda, a hut 
Polish tuda, a shop, Russian budke, butka, a little shop; Cor- 
wi welling), in the names of places, as in Bodmin, Bodwen; und 
|Weleh names of mansions as in Bodridris; of parishes, as Bodedern and 
Bodwrog in Anglesea ; alto Weleh bwth, Cf Italian bottega, Bronch boutique, Cf. 
also Sanskrit root bid, existere, Irish root bi, esse; Goth. verb, bauan, to In- 
Dabit, OF.G. buen, MH.G. biwen, N.H.G. bauen; bav-er, bwoman, a 
* ON, dds, habitare— Swed. do, Danish boc; O.N. bi, & poaswny's 
ling = Irish foe im Ballyboe; O. Sax. di, domiciliam, 
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Reypole- rived from Cot, an enclosure, a8 in cottage, dove-cot. This 


word occurs also in Irish, In the poem on the Fair of Car- 
man,’” it is used for an enclosure or separate place for the 
women at the fair, and is the origin of the French coterie. 
‘There were iwo kinds of Cotarii, the Cotarius proper, and the 
Cotarellus, corresponding probably to the Arb Kotter and Mark 
Kotter of the Germans, and the Saer and Daer Bothach of the 
Irish. The Cotarius, Lrbkotter, and Saer Bothach may have been 
poor freemen who occupied their share of the common land, 
and who were in part also inheritors of subdivided estates. The 
tenure of this class was certainly different, as we shall see 
hereafter, from that of the Cotarellus, Mark Kotter, and Daer 
Bothach, who were mere squatters on waste lands. Another 
word used on the Continent for persons of the class of cottiers 
was Casati, from casa, a thatched or straw covered hut or 
cabin. 

The Anglo-Saxon “ Bordarii" and “ Cotarii” may be safely 
reckoned as descendants in great parto{non-Saxons,—an opinion 
rendered the more probable by the fact. of their being men- 
tioned in connection with the boundary lands of England to- 
wards Wales. 

Senoleithes were the poor adherents of a Flath, who lived in 
his house as servants, or upon his demesne as herds ond 
labourers. The name implies that they were old adherenta of 
the Fath, who had acquired the right of settlement upon 
the estate. They were the descendants of strangers, mer- 
cenarics, prisoncrs of war, Bothachs, and many of the poorer 
members of froo families were no doubt also included under 
the term. Among the Norse many of the His Karlar or 
Verkmenn, or workmen on farms, were poor free men, and 
while in that position were treated in the same way as those 
who were slaves, The Senoleithes, like the Bothachs or 
eottiers, did not possess the political rights of freemen, but 
they formed part of the affiliated family or clan, known in 
the laws a8 the Mine Flatha,'* and were thus secure of shelter 

5 Voldii. p- 538, 

\" MS. H, 2.15. pp. 13 band 14 a, In. subsequent section will be found an 
= Planatlon of the several aplintogs of he portant word Flue Pos, BP 
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and relicf, and were irremovable from the estate of the lord. 
‘The Fuidir, on the other hand, possessed no rights beyond his 
contract, and no public responsibilities, and did not belong to 
the clan; he wos a stranger, but as such was protected by spe- 
cial lawa and custome. 

Th allancient nations the foreigner was suspected, and ran Porsiguees. 
the danger of being denied the commonest rights of hospita- 
lity unless he placed himself under the protection of some 
citizen of the country. Thus among the Greeks a sojourner 
chose his rpoordrn¢ or guardian; among the Anglo-Saxons 
and other Germans he had his Mundbora, or as ho was called 
in medieval Latin, his Mundiburdus. In Wales foreigners 
admitted to the privilege of domicile, placed themselves under 
the protection of the king, or of a Breyer or Uchelwyr, that is, 
ofsome lord. In Ireland the immigrant stranger who from 
choice or necessity came into a territory with a view of re- 
‘tmaining in it, was a Fuidir,—a name applied to all persons 
who did not belong to the clan, whether born in the territory 


or not. 

‘The word Fuidir, and the classes of persons included under ruisire: 
the term, are alike deserving of special study. Here I shall postion 
only discuss the position in the community of the persons so 
designated, reserving for a subsequent section on the Feudal 

3 the consideration of the word itself’ The Saer or free 
‘was simply a fr + man who entered into a contract 

upon certain terms with a J?/ath outside his own territory, or, 
‘as we shall presently see, he might be the grandson of a Daer 
Fridir. The position of this class will be better understood when 
Thave described the Daer or base Fuidirs. The old laws speak 
of the position of the latter as the inheritance of bondage and 
ofhardship!” The Fuidirs, except in certain cases which shall 
be mentioned presently, were not liable for the fines, mulets, 
or damages due of them, or of their children or grandchildren, 
in any civil or criminal action. All these liabilities fell 
upon the Flath, or lord, upon whose lands they were. If his 
chattels were stolen, he was not entitled to receive the Dire, 
corresponding to the Anglo-Saxon Wergild; he was only entitled 


MSS. H.2. 16. T.C.D., p. U1, and H.3, 18. T.C.D., p. 122, 


Mi 


to obtain their restitution, or to damages for the injury done. 
So, in like manner, he did not recover Dire for the murder of 
his son, daughter, or mother, nor Erais, nor could he inhent 
the property of his father or other relatives: all thete went to 
the lord."* If o man became a Doer Fuidir, and that he 
reserved the freedom of his family, namely wife, son, and 
daughter, he wae entitled to got in his own right Enecland!? for 
four things: for their satire or defamation, for wounding them, 
for stealing their property, or for the raviehing of his wife or 
virgin daughter. The son whose freedom was so reserved was 
entitled to the Corpdire™ or special damages for bodily injury, 
of a free Muirchuirthe, that is, the son of a foreigner by a free= 
born woman.™ The wife and the virgin daughter of such a 
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Fuidir were entitled to one-half the highest honour price off wae tog 
‘the tribe if violated ; and the fine for attempting the seduction fiemant 
of the daughter was the came. These provisions were ovi- themis, 
dently intended to save the families of Mwidirs from lawless 
violence. 

The Log Enechs or honour prices of Daer Fuidirs were in 
proportion to the rank of their lord: thus the Dre of the 
Fuidir himself was one-fourth of that of the lord; and that 
of his wife half that of her husband. There were special exceptions. 

of Fuidirs whose honour prices were not determined 
by those of their lords. These were the following: a man 
‘who possessed no property in his own right, but who had mar- 
tied a co-heiress; 2. a man who had married a wife belonging 
to another territory, and left his own territory to follow his 
wife into hers; and 3. the Cuglass or “water hound”, or 
foreigner from beyond the sea, who married an Irish woman. 
The honour prices of these three categories of Fwidirs were 
determined by those of their wives. The laws give a curious 
account of the state of legal dependence in which such men 
stood to their wives; for instance, they could not buy or sell 
in their absence. If such a Fuidir forfeited the affection of 
his wife, he lost his right to Enecland; but his misdeeds did 
‘not affect her right to receive an Enecland equal to one-half 
that of the highest member of her Fine or family.. In like 
manner the misdeeds of the wife did not take away the hus- 
band’s right to an Znecland equal to that of his wife. 

The Daer Fuidirs included: persons carried off from a 
conquered country; prisoners of war to whom quarter was 
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given on the battle field; convicts convicted of a capital 


Per crime, and who, having failed to find wsurety or Urradh, were 


Voluntary 


condemned to death by being sent adrift on the sea, and suc- 
coeded in getting on land again. A convict who escaped 
drowning under these circumstances was taken up by the tribe 
on the shore of whose territory he was cast by the tide, and 
kept in a state of bondage for life™ This kind of punishment 
was evidently a mode of giving persons guilty of death, but 
whose case presented some extenuating circumstances, a 
chance of life, and could only be practised on the s¢a const. 
Another class consisted of convicts of the worst class, who, 
for one cause or snother, were not executed; they were the 
Fuidir Crai Findgal. The persons included in this class were 
generally of'a superior class, who fled from their own territory 
when outlawed, and received sanctuary from another territory. 
Such persons having once accepted the protection of a Fiath, 
could not leave his estate without his sanction. 

The first category of Daer Fuidirs must have been very 
numerous during the period immediately preceding the intro- 
duction of Christianity, from the frequency of the inroads upon 
the coast of Britain, and perhaps of Gaul. It was as a Muidir of 
this class that St. Patrick was first brought to Ireland, The 
second category of Daer Fuidirs, or persons taken on the battle 
field, were kept in fetters until redeemed. Persons convicted of 
crimes not considered capital, debtors unable to pay their debts 
or find a security, and such a security when himself unable to 
pay, that is, when he became a Cimbid or “ victim”, or as the 
Roman law said, *addictus”, and could find no one to pay the 
legal price of a victim, or twenty-one cows for him, appear to 
have also formed categories of Muidirs, but differing from the 
others above mentioned in being redeemable. 

From the fact already mentioned, that a man could reserve 
the right of his wife and children, it appears that he could 
voluntarily enter into base Fuidirship. Persons of this class 
formed a distinct category from what may be called the con- 

* These were inctnded in the class of Darr Fwidire known as Fvidir 


Gethhle, ot Pwidirs saved from the gallows, that is from death. 
This was the Fuidir Cinnad 0 Meir, Ms. H. 2. 15. p. 13. col. a 
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viet Fuidirs, They appear to have been generally poor wan- 
derers, who possessed no property of any kind, and who were 
obliged to accept this kind of servitude on the estate of a lord. 
‘They were, in fact, squatters. ‘There is reason for supposing, 
however, that these squatters did not become Fwidirs for life, 
‘but sometimes entered into a contract for a term of years. 


The Daer or base Muidir or his family could attain to thetesh law ot 
freedom of a Saer Fuidir when he had served under twos” 


Flaths im succession. That is, the bondage of Daer 

of aman did not extend to his grandchildren. So favourable 
indeed were the laws to the abolition of this kind of servitude, 
that the family of the Daer Fuidir acquired the rights of a 
Daer Bothach when his family had served under three lords; 
and those of a Sencleith, when they had served under four. 
The immigrant Seer Fuidir who came into the territory 
free from crime, might become a Sencleith when his family 
had served under three lords." From a passage in the Crith 
Gablach™ it would appear that Fuidirs could only acquire 
fully the rights of free citizens of the territory, after the ninth 
generation, except when adopted by the whole tribe, by public 
proclamation. 


‘The Sencleithes, as I have already remarked, possessed certsin pstisof 


rights on the land of a Flath, so that a Mwidir family in the’ 
fourth generation, indeed in the third, for the Daer Bothach 
had also right of settlement, could not be ejected from the land. 


by their landlords: “My father and grandfather were there 
before me"; or, “My grandfather was « tenant of his grand- 
father; we were free from crime and paid our rent—where is 
his right to evict me 7°" 
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A. man who voluntarily left his own tribe and went inte 
Gime,” another territory, was called a Fuidir Foesail a aithreab.™ A 
person might become a Fuidir evenin his own territory, when 
through any cause he separated from his Fine or family, 1 
handed over his property to pay his debts. Such a man wai 
called a Fuidir Dedla Fri Fine!® A free man who hired land 
and cattle from a Flath was called a Fuidir Grian. Some, 
times there was a contract for a specified time, but it was usu 
ally a grazing contract tacitly understood to be for one year and 
aday. The Fuidir might surrender the land at the expiration 


of his contract, or at any time if there was no specific 


contrad) 


as to time, on condition, first, that he left no liabilities ‘* of foot 
or hand”, that is no liabilities for trespass or theft, ete., on his 
Flath, and that he showed the Flath the land and chattels, 
and everything he received from him, namely, the residence, 
the tilled land, and the madder field. The chattels were 
divided between them in the proportion of two-thirds to the 
Flath, and one-third to the tenant. Of the landlord's share, 
one part, that is one-third of the whole, was considered to be 
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rent, and the other third the equivalent of the working capital imeem 
given to tho tonant™ by his landlord. ‘The tenant's share of fer" 
one-third was the price of his labour and skill. ‘The name”™““"* 
Fuidir Grian is still preserved in the translated term in uso 

in Munster, of sky farmer”. This term is now, however, ap- 

plied to small com brokers, who act as agents for the large fac~ 

tors. The Fuidir Grian represents to a certain extent the old 
colonus partiarius, the medietarius of medieval documents, the 
tmetayer of France, and the mezzajuolo of Italy. Indeed the 
Proportion in which the division took place between the pro- 
prietor and tenant is that which even yet is practised where the 
mozzeria system is followed out in Lucca." 

A certain class of Mwidirs appear to have obtained a more per- A certain 
‘manent tenancy,and to have almost attained the tenure of Céiles. Pusdier ret, 
‘The Fuadir of this class was called the Fwidir auea set, and baw Cuien 
was selected specially by the landlord, and received from him 
and and cattle. He paid Biatad like a Daer Céile, and, like 
the latter, received Rath or wages. But while the Céiles 
became, after paying Biatad during seven years, owner of the 
Rath, or, a5 it was called in the case of Ctiles, Taurcrech, the 
Fuidir always remained liable to return an amount equal to 
what he received. 
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Toursset Although the Fuidire were, strictly speaking, the only 
tenants at will ina Tuath, many of them must have acquired 
certain permanency of tenure either by specific agreements 
or by custom, which developed in their descendants into fixity 
of tenure. This must have been especially the case with the 

wutir class of Fuidirs last described. When a Fuidir, even a base 

: one, was wealthy enough to possess of his own, and not lent 
him by tho lord, five Trebas or what constituted a com- 


about to leave, all hie aut are the things which hischiof- 
for whatever amount of por) % sae 
gave to the Floth, it does not dimi- which we mentioned above, For 
nish or go into counting against the his Meisce, i.e. one-third of the 
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to enjoy this advantage, five men might form a partnership, cach 
having “an hundred of chattels” of all kinds, hence, the term 
Cuig Rath Cedach, or five guarantors of one hundred." In 
the next section I shall briefly describe the system of partner- 
ship, which held so important a position in the land system 


family in a Tuath, could onter into Fuidirship only from teomee 
year to year; if he entered into longer engagements thant year; 


stand and correct a statement of Edmund Spenser, in which he wisexpisior 
says that the landlords did not lot their land for a term of yore speusr 
‘but only from year to year, and some during pleasure, and that 

the Irish tenant would not take his land on any other terms,!* 
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rent or services from his Ciles or Cleithes, that is from any of 

his tenants, until he had paid the fine to which he was 

Tiable for such an illegal demand."* But that notwithstanding proterance 

the oppression which the Irish Flaths sometimes exerciacd, len dared 

especially after the establishment of English power and the Bnglshroie 
breaking of the Irish legal authority, the Irish 

tenants their cause rather than that of the English 

government in Ireland, is perhaps the strongest proof which 

could be given of the oppression and rapacity of the latter. 

The Log Enech, or honour prices of the larger tenants, Danaees, 
described above, wore estimated in a peculiar way: one portion ed 
was dopendent on the land cach held, and the other upon the “""*""" 
amount of his property; one-half of what he was entitled to 
in right of the land went to the Flath,as a protection fee, 
the landlord not being, however, liable for any of the costa, 
finos, or damages which his tenants might have become liable to. 

‘The foreigner who settled in Wales under the same circum~ 
stances as the Irish Saer-Muidir, was called an Aille (pl. Eill- 
tion) or Altud! (pl. Altudion) that is, other folk, or other people, Th aoe 
His family could only obtain the right to bear arms after three prented 
generations; and he could only acquire the rights of a froo Aims 
Kymri from the fourth to the ninth generation. The various 
eategories of Daer Fuidirs corresponded to the Welsh Casthion, 
and to the Theowas and Fsnas or unfree classes of the Anglo- 

Saxons, The convict cast ashore, and others condemned for 
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faleo until the Fiarh hos made restitution 


for the injustice done them. MS. 
eee Mus, Rawlinson, 437, £01.58, p. le 
. 


‘Of Trish Al-Tuath, another territory, ie. a man from another Twath, 
CE. also Anglo-Saxon elpesdig (from pebd, pooplo). 


Ne soah ic elpeddige 
‘Thus manigo met 
‘Modiglicran 


Hover saw I stranger 


Tie mer crimes, and debtors and their sureties who were unable to pay, 
coumos represented the different categories of Wite Theowas or judg- 
Tens, ment Theowas of the Anglo-Saxons, that is, free men reduced 
to slavery by sentence of the law for crime or debt. The 
Caethion also was not entitled to Galanas, which corresponded. 
to the Irish Dire and the Anglo-Saxon Weryild; nor to 
Saraad, which corresponded to the Irish Sarugud, which was 
another name for Znecland or honour-price, that is the special 
damages due to a person's rank or position. They had only a 
legal value like an animal, depending upon beauty and age. 
They did not therefore stand under the protection of the law, 

but in the possession of the lord. 
Raghtof Tt was only a Flath who could have Bothache and Puidirs 
‘nave of any class on his lands; go in North Wales it wae only the 
Ueheugrs persons called Uehelwyra who could have had posession of 
Caethions. Ucheleyr is literally nobleman, from uehel,"’ noble, 
which corresponds with Irish wasal, German edel; and gwr, 
man, corresponding with Irish for. Asin Ircland tho Duer 
piternt Fwidirs, 20 in Walea the Cacthions, belonged to different cate- 
‘ot chaintons Boric ; some were held for sule, others were domestic or farm 
servants, and hada higher valuc; some again were allotted 
lands, and had then the value and the Galanas (Irish Corpdtre, 
A.S. Wergild) of « Teog, who corresponded to the Irish Daer 
Distinction Céile. An important distinction appears to have existed 
fate te:” between north and south Wales in respect to the servitude of 
Swans" the Casthion; in the former it wae hereditary, while in the 
latter, in many instances at least, it was merely a contract, 
as we have seen was the case in Ireland. This differoneo was 
probably the result of the conquest of North Wales by the 
Strathclyde Britons. The Altud or foreigner, representing 


1 “ Fuidir land it must be the real property of the Fiath; and to the 
Fiath also belongs the Eneciand derivable from it,if le be a wanderer or a 
foreigner, and if he bas no chattels of his own; or whosoever pays his 
Tiabilition; i+, a File or poet, o an ZxJais or church. ks entitled to one-cighth 
of the amount of Anecland which he gets in right of the land, or the propors 
tion which one of them bears to the other, and his Marbdile or chattols also’. 
MS. H, 2.15. T.C.D, p. 8 

© ‘This word occurs as an Irish proper mame, Uehel or Ochal, the Rigglath 
‘or royal chief of the Twath Dé Danard of Rath Crvchain. 
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the Irish Saer Fuidir, appears to have been entitled to Galanas 
or Dire, and Saraad or honour-price The Altud of the king 
was indeed placed on the same footing in this respect as a free 
Kymri; while if under the protection or in the service of a lord, 
he had only half as much, 

Of all these various classes of persons under the protection of ove ony 
alord, above enumerated, the Céiles only could be suid to have ea righsa 
political rights, that is,a definite position in the tribe or Zuath. 
The free or Saer Ceiles were antrustions, leuds, or vaseals,* who 
held their lands of their lords in lieu of suit and service ren saer coins 
dered, and the payment of certain fixed rents. ‘As free mene 
they were entitled uccording to wealth and runk to a portion 
of the common land, which gradually, like the Boo-land or 
tegister land of the Anglo-Saxons, became an inheritance. The 
Deer Céiles were the manentes, villeins, or churls of other coun- tre 0 oer | 
tries, and like the Intter were not “ landagend”, thatis, did not sions se 
own land; butalthough devoid of political power, their tenure as 
weshall see hereafter was secure. The free Céiles ofa Tuath may 
have been related by blood to the Flathe. The Senoleithes, Both- cettes not 
achs, and Fuidirs, and there can be no doubtthe Daer Ceiles sina vt 
also, were a heterogencous body, in part at least, belonging to nen” 
other tribes, descendants of conquered earlier races, prisoners 
of war, purchased slaves, immigrant foreigners, and the descen- 
dants of the latter classes. The Flaths, Bé Aires, and other omsutution 
free Céiles, the Dacr Céilea, Sencleithes, and Bothachs, conati-" 
tuted the clan in ite territoriul or general eense, and all bore 
in common the name of the Plath or chief of the tribes 
forming the clan. 

The constitution of the clan will be better understood 
when I shall have described in a subsequent section the 
nature of the Fines or Houses, and tribes composing it, 

The different classes of ancient Irish society, though origi- cena 
nally possessing, to a certain extent, an ethnic character, were {eves "”* 
not castes. In process of time « family could progress from 
the lowest to the highest rank. We have seen that the 
Fuidir could become a Bothach; and that both could become 

% The term vassal is here used in # general sense; strictly speaking, 


Saer Céiles were vavassors, 
Int. y° 
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Seneleithes, that is, from being a foreigner be admitted to certain 
rights of the territory In like manner, those once admitted to 
membership of a clan could ascend in the scale by time and the 
accumulstion of wealth. Thus one of the lower class of 
Aithechs or tenants became entitled to be a Bé Aire when he 
possessed twice the wealth of one; and the Bé Aire in tum 
could become an Aire Désa or Flath of the lowest degree, 
when he possessed twice the wealth of one, and had inherited 
land for three generations. The aspirant for the rank of Plath 
was called a Fer Fothlai, or man of wealth, and corresponded 
to the Greck wAoberog or rich member of the commonalty, 
who did not belong toa house, but nevertheless was a per- 
son of influence in the cities. This gradual promotion from 
one grade or rank to another sppeats to have been frequent 
enough, and to have materially contributed to mingle the 
different races which successively entered the country. This 
power of ascending in the social scale corresponds to the old 
English law of “promotion”; it is probable that originally the 
Trish and Saxon customs were alike, not only in the principle, 
butalso in detail. We know at all events that among the Anglo- 
Saxons, though personal rank might be gained by crossing the sea 
three times at onc’s own risk,? hereditary nobility could only 
be obtained, as in Ireland, by the possession of property held by 
the family for three generations." The Oe A ire,one ofthe lowest 
grades of Bd Aires,” was considered a “ new man”, although he 
inherited property from his grandfather. If a ceorl inherited 
from his grandfather, through his father, a sufficient quantity 
of land, he was admitted into the rank of a Sithcundman or 


201 Ane. LL. and Inst., tit. Ranks, vi. p. 185, fol. ed. The Fergnio who 
porformed the three deeds of championship which entitled him to make the 
food of n king ax described in the Crith Gablach (vol. il. App, p. 607), 
‘Appeura to represent the Saxon of three voyages. 

208 ‘This was the case at least in the North of England. Inother places the 
bare possession of five hydes of land for the king’ “utware” may have been 
sufficient to entitle ® ceorl to become a thane, Ancient Lows and Ine 
stitutes, tit, Wergilds, ix., Ranks, p. 185, fol. ed., and Lappenberg’s History of 
Englind, Thorye's translation, vol. ti. p. 816. 

‘See Crith Gudlach, vol. ti. App. p. 479. 
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Thegn.** The Trish law recognized the principle of naturaliza- Sam 
tion of a stranger, whether living as a guest in a territory, oratrangers 
already domiciled 23 a Fuidir. In the case of the guest 
whom a chief wished to honour by giving him lands, the 
adoption took place by public proclamation after it had been 
approved of by the Sabaid or councillors of the Zuath, of which 

he had become sn adopted citizen. In the case of a Fuidir 
who had already dwelt in the territory, his term of Fuidirship, 
family, and wealth were testified to by his Flath, who became 
guarantee for him, unless he possessed wealth enough to 
become pledge for himself. His adoption was then approved 

of by the Sabaid, and proclaimed as in the case of the guest. 


OWNERSHIP OF LAND IN ANCIENT IRELAND. 


Roman and Greck writers give us little real information on the Syarers of | 
laws and customs regulating the occupation of the land among eorrer 4 
the Celtic or German nations with which they came into con. fret ane 
tact. Cwsur, the writer from whom we might naturally expect 

most information, was too intent on his own self-glorification, 

to devote much attention to the manners, laws, or customs of 

the vanquished. Tacitus’ sketch of Germany is, indeed, the 

only Roman source from which we can gather any real infor- 

mation on the subject, and that is so brief that it is obscure. 

The object of the Germania was not, perhaps, so much 

to give the Romans information concerning the German peo- 

ple, as to contrast barbaric virtue with Roman corruption 

Tacitus, uccordingly, brings into relief only those points which 

he thinks favourable to his design, however insignificant they 

may be otherwise. “Hence, there is very little information on 
precizely those subjects which are of greatest interest to the 
Aistorian—the occupation and ownerhip of lund. The medi-meaterat; 
eyal sources from which we may glean some information on 

the subject are of three kinds; First, the laws of the Salic and 
Ripuarian Francs, the Burgundians, and other Germanic peo- 


8 © And if a churl throve sothat he had fully five hydes of his own land, a 
‘church, aud a kitchen, a bell-house, and a seat at the burgh-gate, and a special 
daty to the king’s-hall, he was thenceforth a Thegn right worthy"=—ZL. 
Mere, c, 2. 
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* ples; secondly, the various Custumals of France and Germany ; 


om thirdly, the laws of the Scandinavians, Anglo-Saxons, Welsh, 
atipatlaad;and Irish. ‘The first category of materials is well known; but 


smodern 
‘writers on 


the laws have been studied too much under the influence of 
Roman or Feudal law. Although the Custumals of France 
have issued in a great measure from fendal times, as is 
shown by the matters embraced by them, and although the legal 
maxims are not always in conformity with the ancient Ger- 
manic laws above mentioned, there- are, nevertheless, un- 
mistakeable traces of Guulish and Germanic customs to be 
found in them. However feudal the Castumals of Germany 
may be in much of their matter, and in other respecta alao, no 
one can deny that, their character is fundamentally Germanic, 
The Anglo-Saxon and Scandinavian laws have been of great 
service in helping to determine what is German in the Latin- 
Germanic codes and in the Custumals. ‘The Welsh laws possess 
great value, but they stand in need of critical analysis, illus~ 
trated by comparison with other Celtic codes and Oustumals. 
With the exception ofa number of fragments alleged to have 
belonged to‘an ancient code called the Seanchas Mdér, such 
of the Irish laws and Custumals as still survive are unpub- 
lished. 

Notwithstanding the extensive and valuable literature which 
| existe on the subject of the legul antiquities and the develop- 
‘ment of the institutions of France, we have not found any 
satisfactory attempt to determine the nature of ownership in 
land among the Gauls. Their special historian, M. Amadée 


mgueee Thierry, has not even proposed the question, M, Guizot 


has given us his opinion on this important question in ‘his 
brilliant lectures on the History of Civilization in Europe. 
Incorrectly assuming, as I shall show hereafter, that the mem- 
bers of a clan were descendants of the same family, he 
says: “* They inhabited the lands of the chief of the clan, 
without any regular rights of property, but hereditarily 
enjoying the privilege of cultivating them in consideration of 
‘arent, and always rendy to rally round the chief whose oriyin 
and. destiny were the same as theirs. Such was the condi~ 
tion in which the agricultural population appeared wherever 


mntnopuerioy, oxxxiti 
that social organization is found which bears the name of. cuzots 
tribe, olan, sept, ete, and which evidently results.from the” ™* 
progressive development of the family. Now, there is reason 
to believe that bofore the Roman invasion « portion ol the * 
agricultural population of Gaul was in this condition I can- 
not go here into detail, but everything indicates that anterior 
to the conguests of Cesar, two forms of society, :two. in- 
fluences, disputed for Gaul. Towns, cities, were formed 
therein, powerful mistresses of a considerable territory around 
their walls, and organized municipally upon o system analogous 
to the Roman munioipia, if not exactly upon that system. 
The country parts were inhabited by the chiefs of tribe, of 
clan, each surrounded by a population whiclt lived upon his 
domain, and followed him to war". 

Another widely accepted view that has beommssumed rather ¥.#mon 
than attempted to be proved, is, that, among the ancient Gauls, rate 
and among all'the so-called Coltic pooples, the territory of the 
clan wus common property, to which no had any 
special individual right; that the chief was the supreme 
administrator of the property, and only, reserved around his 
house an extensive domain which he cultivated by means of 
payments in kind, by those of the tribe who pretended to belong 
to him by blood; that he distributed the remainder of the 
arable land in a manner as equable as possible between all the 
families; or rather, that he made every year on allotment of 
land which had romained sufficiently long fallow to promise a 
fruitful return, As to the forests, naturul pasturage, and the 
wnoecupied land, the usulruct of them remained undivided, 
each having the right to tuke what suited him, and to food as 
many cattle as he could rear and keep during the winter. Such 
in general terms appear to have been the views of M. sae 
mondi among others. 

‘This, no doubt, is the state of nomadic tribes, and evon in this ne 
tome cases of tribes that have become more or less fixed within mmatic 
certain districts. But it ie questionable whether the Aryan 
race had not passed beyond that stage before the dispersion of 

9 History of Civilization, translated by Wm. Hazlitt, keq. London, 1846, 
Gis p12 : 
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‘any of the European Branches. The old Romana had private 
landed property, which they inherited and disposed of at will, 
independent of the “ager publicus”, or common land. It is 
sometimes assumed that in ancient Germany, permanent pro-” 
perty in any distinct portion or parcel of the soil could not be ac~ 
quired by any one, that is, that no German could claim indivi- 
dually, or hold a certain definite allotment of land, and that 
the absolute ownership was vested in the state, the rights of 
the individual occupier being merely usufructuary and that 
from year to year, « fresh division being made annually by the 
chiefs or magistrates of the land. This allotment was not in 
equal shares, rank and quality being taken into account in the 
sharing. ‘This cireumstance alone would show that there ex- 
isted a class of persons who had privileges—a nobility, and is 
so far an answer to those who assert that the early Germans 
had no nobility.” The most important privilege which such 
a class could possess would be perpetual possession, if not abso- 
lute ownershiplof some distinct portion of the soil, 

Whether or not the German Aryans had advanced so far 


arty in as the individual ownership or usufruct of part of the soil in 


severalty before their arrival in Europe, we find the Ripuarian 
Franks very soon alter their first contact with the Romans in 
that stage; and moreover having a specific name, not borrowed 
from the Latin, for such property, This term, in the form in 
which it has come to usthrough medieval Latin documents, is 
Alod, and is considered by some to be cognate with the Anglo- 
Saxon ethel, Saxon odil, M. High German wodal, Old Norse 
othal, words which are very nearly the same in form as the Irish 
vasal and Welsh wehel,and which are used in exactly the same 
sense as the German eded, that is, noble or gentle. Whatever 


406 Seo Palgrave—Commonwealth, p. 71. 

#0 Sismondi asserts this of the Franks. See his Histuire de France, t il. 
p. 87. It is difficult to understand how such an opinion could eror have 
‘beontontertained of any Germanic people, after what Tacitus tells us, and 
till more when the carliest traditions of the north, as they are preserved in 
the Poetle Edda, plainly indicate three distinct classes of society. The 
curious poem of the Atyamdi, which recounts the successive births of 
provll, karl, and jarl, places beyond doubt that social inequality was not new: 
to the Germanic races. 
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muy have been the nature of the tenure of land among the 
Germans, there can be no doubt that the use of such a word 
indicated that all did not occupy it upon the same terme. 

When the tribes conquered their present country, we may home 
admit that the whole land became common property, and that Severity 
cach freeman could appropriate a certain portion of it in seve~ 
ralty. ‘This right was acquired by the erection of « homestead 
—Trish Selb," Danish Toft, Swedish Lompt,—and by fixing the 
mere stones which marked the Garda or garden.” The 
amount of arable and meadow land which could be thus acquired 


108 The word Selb occurs in the Book of Armagh (see note 112 p. Lxxxix.). 
It fs evidently connected with the Gothic saiithva (f. ph Salithoos = xaradbpa. 
an inp), OH.G, selida, ida; O. Sax, selidha, a residence,Jomicilium ; M,H 
G, selde, seld, a palace, and also a but or cabin ; Anglo-Saxon seidh, £., seld seale 
0. » ‘There is a medieval Latin selda, f. taverna mercatoria, There is 
aleo « medieval Latin sella, which Ducange explains as “dormus coloni in sit- 
pulls mansis; aod Schilter as ** pruedium emphyteuticum bubarii”. The med. 
Lat, sala, whence has come French sa/le, is probably the same word. The latter 
form is connected with 0.H.G. sa/, Ang.-Sax. sele, O. Norse salr, O. Sax, seli, 
‘8 house, palace, or hal), especially the latter, in Anglo-Saxon, and in O, 
a temple also, The O.H.G. gino, gasello, and the Middle and New 8. Ger= 
sunn gerelle, Anglo-Bax. and Dutch gered, a comrade, aid O.H.G. givelliscaft, 
and NBG. geeelbchast, a socety or partnership, are connected with the 
med. Lat. form sella. ‘The Anglo Saxon grselda, a guestor one sitting on the 
same seat, on the vther hand is connected with sefda, The whole relations of 
Sed seem to Indicate « permanent freehold 

Toft, Toftimn, was also wsod anciently in Kagih law for  messuage 
welling house; in modern times it usually means a plece of ground where 
x house had stoud, or is decayed or casually burnt. It often occurs in docu- 
juants in connection with Cro/t,—* cum Woftis et crotis”. A Croftisan enclowed 
‘pace for pastare or arable land, or orchard, and coresponded to the Irah 
Fiaitche or lawn, and was perhaps originally the extent of land which each 
person was entitled to in severalty. ‘The phrase * cum toftis ct cruftis" cor- 
‘teeponds to she Irish one, vey faredd acar mgarne, “ both land and pasture 
land", that is the extent of frechold which a manof rank was entitled to 
enclose around his chief residence. 

#0 Pixing the mere-stones of the Gothic Garda or garden, corresponds to 
the cur euailve Guirt, ox planting stakes to mark the extent of the Irish Gort, 
‘The latter word occurs frequently in topographical names, and meant a small 
euelored piece of land near a house, — Faitehe aud Gort ore explained in the 
laws as follows = * The Fasthche consists of the four Gorts (Selds) which are 
nearest to the Baile (residence), namely & Gort at each side of the Baile all 
‘uround it; even if the mountain was the nearest [land] to the Buile it would 
oolong to the Faitehe The Seehter Faitche, or outer farm, embraced as for 
ee the distance 0 which the pasture land of bis farm extended beyond the 
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appears to have been in proportion to the character o! the build- 
ing and the extent of its enclosure, which in turn were probably 


ia not fora determined , as in Ireland, by the rank of the person. These settle 


i 


ments, as Tacitus informs us, were not so made as to form con- 
nected villages or towns," but more or less disconnected, aa 
awell, a field, or a wood happened to suit. They were, how- 
ever, so placed as to be surrounded by the waste or unoc- 
cupied land, which served as a kind of protection. The Gauls 
did exactly the same, as Cwsar expressly informs us" This 
waste land was the common property of the inhabitants of the 
district, and was used ag pasture for cattle or as forest. 

‘The original common land settled upon by the Peasant, and 


pt me « brought into cultivation, did not at once become his in fee. 





mau 


thei pant 
ioe 


He had only i its usufruct as a tenant; | the absolute ownership 


Tn Scandinavia, which affords us the same archaic examples of 
customs for the Germanic peoples as Ireland does forthe Gaulish 
and other so-called Celtic races, this jurisdiction was exercised by 
acourt of twelve men, called a Nemda, in whom the power 
of the community was vested. The state could resume posses- 
Sion of the land, if the peasant was too poor to maintain his 
position, or was idle, or allowed his holding to lie waste, just 
as an English copyholder forfeits his holding if he allows his 
buildings to fall into decay." Land held in this way could not 


Fivitehe. MS, Brit. Mus, Rawlinson, 487, fol, 62, p. 2 col b. The Trish Gort 
inthe Wolsh Garth, pl. Gers, which are mentioned in the Lxtentae Commoto- 
rum of Anglesey, or records of the inquests made in 1858, by order of 
Edward the Third, ander the name of *Gardina de terra nativa", while their 
owners, who were a clas of cottiers, are mentioned as‘ gardynemen".* 
In the north of England the term Garth ix applicd to a little backside or 
close. The primitive meaning of Gort, Garth, Garda, ete., ax an enclosure, is 
niso illustrated by the word Fishgarth, applied in the same district ton apecies 
of weir for taking fish. 

#1 Germania, c. xvi. 

411 “Civitatibus maxima laus ost. quam latinsimas cleeum so rsatatis finibus 
solitudines habere". De Bello Gail., vi. 28. 

2! The Bretha Comoitches or judgments regulating co-occupation of land, 
of which more hereafter, contained a similar provision, Ifa member of such 
A copartnership allowed his venes or buildings to go toruia, he ws liable to 
‘be expelled untes ho put them In repalr. AtS. W818. 7.0L, 294, b. 208, 

* The Record of Cacrnareon, yp, 4, 20, 88, 44,8. 
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‘be alienated, but when one family had so enjoyed an undis- 
turbed possession of it during sixty years, or when it was euc~ 
cossively held by father and son to the fourth generation, 
the holder acquired an absolute property in it, and could 
alicnate or transmit it to his heirs. This was also the custom 
in Ireland. 

Tn England the common land of the community was called rotana 
“Pole Land", that is the people's land. The occupier of such 
land had only the usufruct, and could not alienate it in-per- 
petuity by bequest or sale; it reverted to the community, and 
might be regranted by the authority of the Fole-Gemét, or 
court of the district. Here, as in Norway, we can follow the 
conversion of this Folo-land into allodial property. One way in 
which it occurred was that land wus set apart for specific pur- 

such as the appanages of certain offices, or az mensal 
lands for the royal table. As these offices became in most cases 
hereditary, the land forming the appanage became a freehold. 
As the authority of the Bretwalda, or chief king of the Anglo- 
Saxons, increased, and the subroguli sank into mete nobles, 
large portions of the Fole-land pasecd into their hands, or 
became the epecial appanage of the crown, forming what 
is called in Domesday Book “terra regis”. The conversion of 
Fole-land was an act of the king, done with the advieo, consent, 
and license of his Witan or counsellors?” Fole-land was also mts Land, 
given to reward great public services, and in this way no doubt 
a good deal of it became allodium. Grants of this kind, as 
Kemble has suggested, were analogous to the reuevog or cut off 
portion of the Grook*" Land thus alienated for special pur- 
poses was registered, hence the name of Béc-land given to it. 
OF the old Fole-land nothing has remained but the common 
lands of modern English manors and ancient towns and 
hs. ‘hese common lands are the joint property 
‘of the lord of the manor, or of the corporation of the town, 
and of the tenants—the former having the dominion and the 
usufruct, and the tenants the usufruct only. The lord or 
418 The Saxons in Ragland, i, 205. 
#1 Thid,, i. 289-90, Kemble suggested that the “hundred thousand of 


Jana” given as a reward to Kofer, ani to Wulf, for slaying Ongen®c6we, 
‘wus taken out of the Folc-land. See Beown!/, 5961. 
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Corporation represent in thia partnership the ancient authority 
of the Pole Gemét, and ure consequently only trustees. 

But beside this Fole-land, which became gradually alienated, 
and converted into Béc-land or freehold land, the Anglo-Saxon 
kings and Ethelings, or members of those families eligible to 
become kingg, corresponding to the Trish Manna Rig, undoubt- 
edly possessed private property independent of the Fole-land, 
which was devisable by’ will, disposable of by gilt or sale, did 
not merge in the crown land, but was transinissible by inheri- 
tance. As in very early Anglo-Saxon times, the number of 
independent chieftains was very considerable, and as all their 
families once ranked as Athelings, many ‘Lhegns or nobles de- 
scended from them must have inherited freehold land from 
them. 

M. Henri Martin, in his History of France, tells us that 
at first the tribe was the only proprietor among the Celtic 


" nations; and he adds, that traces of this early communism are 


very evident in the Irish Brehon Laws. As, withthe exception 
of the collection of fragments on the Law of Distress, alleged, 
ax already mentioned, to have forined part of a supposed ans 
cient code, the Brehon laws are still unpublished, and toa great 
extent unknown, M. Martin could only have obtained his intor- 
mation from very unreliable statements respecting them, pub- 
lished some years ago. Whether their thoroush investigation 
would give us the evidence stated by M. Martin, and enable usto 
solve the very important problem of the notions regarding 
property in the soil of the Aryans, before their contact with 
Semitic and other early Mediterranean nations, 1 know not. 
But | believe that the right of individuals among the Irish and 
#o-culled Celtic inhabitants of Britain, to the absolute posses- 
sion of part of the soil, rests upon as certain, perhaps more cer- 
tain, evidence than among the Anglc«Saxon and other Germanic 
peoples; and further, that, as might have been anticipated 
among so closely allied branches of the Aryans, the general 
principles of the laws regulating the occupation of the hind 
were practically the same among all the early northern nation-, 
whether called Celts or Germans. 
#8 Voli. p43. 
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At the commencement of the Norman period ihe ight t0 auosie and 


have armorial bearings, and of voting in, assemblies in W: 

was connected with the possession of land, And that this pos- 
session was not that of the more usufruct for the time of a por- 
tion of the common land, but ownership of some kind in perpe~ 
tunity, is clearly proved by its having been transmissible to heirs. 
Itmay be objected that this ownership was a recent usurpation ; 
but, considering the tenacity with which the Welsh adhered to 
all their ancient usages, und how slowly the influence of the 
Saxons or Normans penotrated among them, except where the 
ancient proprietors were whelly dispossessed, itis not likely that, 
engaged as they were in a perpetual struggle against English 
encroachments, they would have usurped rights over the lands 
of their retainers, which would be entirely foreign to the as- 
sumed spirit of the Welsh laws. 


In Ireland the ownership of land constituted, as it does tern 
now, the special characteristic of the Flath or lord. Butiue'lwea” 


the whole soil was not thus owned, ‘Lhe territory or land of a 
Tuath, which constituted the true political unit, was owned in 
part by Flatie, one of whom wae Rig or chief, and in part 
was the property of the Tuath. The chief had the dominion 
of this common land, but had no right of possession save only 
of that part which wae set apart as the mensal land of his office. 
‘This portion, and all land similarly set apart as appanages of the 
officers of the state, wns not, properly speaking, common lund, ax 
it was in reality alienated to offices which were at first elective, 
but which afterwards becamy horeditary in certain families, the 
suecession being regulated by the custom of Tanistry, Land so 
held corresponded in some respects to the Tyr Cyfrif of the 
Welsh, and the Béo-land or Register Land of the Anglo-Saxons. 
Each chief had his own individual estate, which did not neces- 
sarily morge in the royal mensal lands. Their own estate and 
their mensal land was in part occupied by Saer Céiles, and in 
part by Daer Céiles, und was thus to u certain exrent alienated ; 
the chief held the cumuinder in his own hands, or let it from 
“wih year to Fuidirs, 

" ‘The other Flaths of a territory lived up on their own estates, 
and kept as much of the land in their own hand as wus neces- 
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vary for the dignity of their rank and their legal responsibil- 
lities.“© This portion they worked by means of Sen-Cleithes, 
Bothaoha, and Daer Fuicirs, base adherents, who had no pro- 
porty in the soil and no political rights, as we haveseen. As in 
the onse of the chieftain, they disposed of the rest among their 
free and base clients, the former giving them allegiance and ser- 
viceand annual tributes of food, cte., and helping them to bear the 
burthens and pay the mulets and fines of the tribé, and to ran- 
om themselves or any of their family who might be taken na 
hostages: in fact, performing the same duties as the Korman 
cliont did to his patron. The base Céiles also performed mili- 
tary serviee, but, except in not being ascribed to the glebe, 
they were more or less in the position of serfs; they were im'an 
especial manner the purveyors of their lords. Their chief rent 
consisted of Biatad, or vietuals given at two periods of the year; 
Forgab, or contributions at certain festivals; Cai, or \ cosher- 
ing", that is, entertainment given when on the visitation of the 
territory, and many other charges exclusively levied upon 
them. They were also liable, as well as the Saer or free 
Céiles, to contribute for the entertainment of kings, Aires, 
judges, Files, cte., when journeying on the business of the state, 
or making a judicial eyre. This entertainment had different 
names according to the character and objects of the guests, 
such as Freht-Fele, Folach, Faeam, eto. 

The Bés-Tigi, or house tribute, paid by tho froo Céiles of 
several grades of officials, is given in the law tract called the 
Crith Gablachs” Thus a three-year old ox and its food for 
one year were piid by a Bé Aire Febsa, one of the middle clase 
of five mon, who corresponded to the Anglo-Saxon Sith- 

#1 This portion corresponiled to the “hobs dominicalis” of the Contluent 


“in medioval tines, tho “terra salica”, that is what was managed from tho 


sola or curtis, “ mausus indominicatus”, or “mansus dominicus”, in contra- 
distinution to the “ tiisnal servile", “litiles” or “ingenuiles”, according as 
‘they belonged to serfs or free peasants, and the more modern “ Frohnho!” of 
tle Gormans See Waits, Deutsche Verfassungageschichte, 11. 190; also hie 
Altdeutache Hufe, 48 et sq. Th Anglo-Saxons called it “inland”; inv Nore 
mat times it was the “ manerium” or ** manor” or demesne lands, a4 conten 
distinguished frou: ths" tenemental" lauds, See Kemble, Sarons in England, 
Ep. 820, 

AW Soe Vol. IL App. p. 405, 
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cundmen ot Thegns, and whose property qualilication consisted 
in land for forty-two cows, with a house of twenty-seven feet, 
and a back house or kitchen of fifteen feet, and out-olfices con- 
sisting of a kiln, ashare in a mill, a bam, asheep-house, a calf 
house, a pig-stye, and half the requisites for ploughing, twelve 
cows, a working horse, and a working steed." 


The Bés- Tigi did not always consist of catile only: thus the 47; 


Oc-Aire who paid a Bés-Tigi of a heifer in her third year at 
Shrovetide and her food for a year, appears to have received 
from his own Ciilesa belly-piece of fat pork, a hog in bacon, 
a slaughtered cow or pig with flesh an inch high, three bags 
of malt, and a half bag of wheat. Some tenants paid in furni- 
ture iron work, vessels, etc. These were hereditary workers 
in metal, wood, etc., who paid their és Tigi in the produc 
tions of their respective professions. 


In South Wales (Gwent) the Zvef, which represented the Weim 


Insh Baile Biatach, though it did not contain as large an 
area, paid a Gwes Tea consisting of a horse-loud of the finest 
meal, a slaughtered cow or ox, a vessel nine palms wide and 
nine palms deep fullof mead, seven double dozen bundles of 
oats for fodder, a three-year-old swine, a flitch of bacon three 
fingers thick, a pot of butter three palms deep and broad. If 
the mead could not be given, then twice as much Bragaut” 
or four times as much beer, should be given if lieu of 
it In the twenty-eighth year of the reign of Edward 

28 Tid, p. 488. 

‘This bas been described a8 a kind of ale swectened with honey, 
hence the Baglish Brokel, or Briogyet, ‘The Russians uke w kind of white, 
or uahopped beer from wheat, which ix called Braga. Cf. Irish Heath or Brock, 
aalt; and also the Gaulish Brace, the Spelt-Wheat: “ Gallia quoque suum 
getus farris dedere, quod illic bracem (al. brvcum, brance) vocant, apud nus 
“gendalam (o/, wandulam, um, otc.) nitidieimi grani", Pliny, Mist. Nas, 
“xviiic. 7. ‘Thu Rusion Brags was probably gencrally made with spelt- 
“wheat. ‘This whoat, there is ronson to believe, was formerly cultivated in Ire- 
and. A particular kind of Wallon beer was nleo made frown the spelt wheat, 

#0 Ancient Laws and Institutes of Wales,y. 9-1; p. 260-2, 8, 4; p. 875-1, 
2,7, ‘The settled burthens on the usufruct of Fule-land appear to have reyre- 
‘sunted the charges on tho Irish Suer Céiles. Among the former may bo mon- 
‘toned: military service, repair of rouds, bridges and fortifications, dues to the 
“King and gerefs, watch and ward, aid to the royal hunting, convoy of mes- 
sengers, harbouring of the king and his messengers and huntemen, aod pay 


- 
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the Third, when the “ Extentie Commotorum”, already seve- 
tal times referred to, were taken under the Earl of Aran- 
del, justiciary of North Wales, for the purpose of deter- 
mining the legal claims of the Black Prince, the tenures, 
rents, and services of all tenants, whether free or base, were 
ascertained upon oath of cach, and then examined by a jury 
of twelve free men empannelled from each Commot, The 
“ Extentae” are the inquisitions of these juries: each Tref or 
township being entered in them under a distinct head, and the 
tenures, rents, and services described by their Welsh names,” 
‘Those frecholders who wished to commute the Guwes-Tva due 


fom “rane from them into a money payment, were allowed todoso. This 


sum of money was called a Punt Twng or Twng pound,” and 
still continues to be paid as a crown rent under the nameof* tunc 
rent” in the north of Wales. In this transaction the Black 
Prince merely claimed the same dues that bad hitherto been 
paid to the Welsh prince of Gwynedd, and did not usurp any 
rights over the freeholders. The commutation of the @wes-T'ea 
intoa perpetual rent to the crown, shows clearly the nature of 
the Welsh tenure; and as the Irish Bée Tigi was the exact 


ments in kind to be delivered at the royal vills or cyninges-foorm, or frme- 
regi. The ancient royal Gafol was apparently the equivalent of Ré-Tigi. 
Thave alrendy suggested that the British freemen who paid Wylise Gaful- 
gilda corresponded to free Céiles, and consequently that the Gafol was equi- 
valent to Gwes-Tva or Be Tigi. The payments of this kind reserved upon 
twonty hides of land at Titekbourn, which had been granted betweon 901 and 
909 by Efidweard to Nenewull of Winchester for three lives, and wore trans 
ferred to the church aa double-commons for founder's day, amounted to twelve 
sexters of beer, twelve of aweetened Welsh ale, twenty ambers of bright nle, 
two Inundred large and one hundred small loaves, two oxen fresh or salted, 
#ix wothors, four swino, four fitches, and twenty chews; but if the day of 
payment shouldifall in Lent, an equivalent of fish might be paid instead of flesh. 
Kemble, The Saxons in England, i. 296. The large and small loaves remind 
‘us of the Bairgin Indrive ot Fer/uine, or full sized cake sufficient for one man’s 
meal, and the Bairyin Banfuine, or cake for one woman's meal, which formed 
part of the Biaiad of the Oc-aire. Soe Crith Gablack, vol. ti. App. p. 481, 
‘This sweetened Welsh ale was probably Bragaut. 

™' Palgrave, op. cit. p. eeclili. 

8 Twngzprobably represents the Trish éoing, an oath; that is the sworn 
pound because the value in money of the commuted Guvs- Toa was determined 
‘by sworn testimony. 
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equivalent of the Welsh Gwes-Tva, there can be no doubt that 

the tenures by which the Bé-Aires and other Sasr Céiles held 

their land in Ireland would have been treated as! free- 

holds by the Norman Law. But while sch freeholda sve tre. 
were universally acknowledged i in Wales, it would be difficult i 
to find a dozen instances in which this occurred throughout sn We 

the whole period of the English occupation of Ireland, I ex- 

cept, of course, those oases where Norman lords became [rish 

Flaths, and adépted Irish customs and laws, But their suc- 

cessors, when they did not share the general fate of the Irish 

lords, readopted English customs, and gradually confiscated 

the rights of all this class of freeholders. 

The Fiaths or lords, who possessed Deis or an ancient rightyieavon of 
to the soil, which entitled them to have Bothachs and Puidire tw. 
‘on their estate, also received Taurcrech from the chief, and paid 
him J¢és- Tigi, thus acknowledging that he possessed the do- 
minion of the territory,”" and indicating that the origin of 
this inherited land called by the Welsh, as [ have before men: 
tioned, Tir Gwelyawg, was the same among the Irish, Welsh, 
and Anglo-Saxons. This payment of /és- Tigi by the land: 
owners is of considerable importance in connection with the 
origin of feudal tenures, and [ shall therefore have to refer to 
this subject hereafter. 

‘The amount of rent paid by the base Céilesmay be judged Amount or 
hy that paid by the five Ciiles of the Aire Desa, the lowest of tse Sates 
the Plath, namely: a cow with a three-year old ox, and three 
a Id heifers bulled, and their feeding for a year. The 

> Céilrs of the Aire Ard, one of the higher grades of 
em gave him two cows, three three-year old oxen, and 
five two-year-old heifers just bulled, and their food for a year. 
Tn this case the rent paid his increased in exactly the same 
proportion us the number of Céiles, and the sume rule applies to 
the other Flaths, from which it would appear that the rents of 
the Céiles of Plaths or lords of the different classes wore fixed by 
Taw, us were the number of the’r retinue, the number entitled 
o free maintenance on a judicial eyrey eto, 
MS. H.8 18. T-C.D., 109. 
** Pood, that is the food which is givea to the man who gives wager 
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INPLUENCE OF LAND-LAWS AND CUSTUMS UPON THE TOFOGRA- 
PHICAL DISTRIVUTION OF THE OCCUPIERS OF LAND. 


Having shown the existence in Ireland of what may be con- 
sidered as the ownership of land in severalty, and pointed 
out the general relations of the occupiers of land towards 
the landlords, we have next to inquire, more fully than we 
have yet done, by what tenure those who did not possess allo- 
dium, or what we may for the present consider its equivalent, 
held the land they occupied. Before I can enter upon the 
discussion of this branch of the inquiry, there are, however, some 
preliminary questions which demand investigation, namely, 
the distribution of the agricultural population on the land in 
different parts of Europe, as compared with Ireland, the or- 
ganization of the family, and the succession to Property. 

Four classes ‘The laws and customs regulating the occupation of land de- 
iSelmel oe termine, tven yet, toa considerable extent the distribution of 
“** the population; but in olden times these influences were still 
stronger. In most European countries we can trace four 

distinct types of society, resulting from the action just referred 

to, occupying the land to a certain extent apart, namely: 1. 

owners of large estates; 2. those who held portions of land as 

separate estate, but held the forests, bog, and mountain in com- 

mon; 8. those who held all kinds of land in common; and 4. 

those who held no land, or enjoyed only its temporary usufruct. 

Each type represented a number of classes of very different 

origins, and whose tenures were neurly as various. I shall con- 


for wages, i.e. Ceileine, ie. the Flarh Forgialua; ie gave bia plaina (lands) 
to the Fines [that is Ceiles}, because he is not entitled to his own judgment 
(valuation), though he should desire it, but the valuation of the other man", 
MOS. H. 2.16. T.C.D., p. 16 

‘The following passage shows that if a Céle beld tand subject to certain 
hood rents, the lord could not rackront him by giving him Rath or wages of 
cattle: “The man who gives land as wages, it is he who is entitled to receive 
the seven Fobiarlas (food-rents). ‘The man who gives cows as wages is entitled 
tw two Fobiadas, but this must be upon the lands which are not lable to 
Dams [i-«. liable to maintain companies, to furnish entertainment for kings, 
etc. on their eyres] or to pay Biatad; and if it contributes anything in this 
way, be is not entitled to it” [i.. the Fobiad). M.S. H. 8.18. p. 4 
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sider each type in succession in the order I have just given 
them. 

The large estates were held by inheritors of allodial land ry. 
from ancestors who had made sword-land of it, or had sequired 
it by gift on account of services, or who had either with the 
express or tacit consent of the people, or by their own act sus- 
tained by force, appropriated an estate to themselves from waste 
or unoccupied land. The names by which the latter classes 
were known are expressive of their origin, “ proprisi”, “ aprisi- 
ones”, “ bifinge”* " Septa’* in Danish “Omum". The 
residences erected on those lange properties were the “ Curtes” 
or “ Hufe” already mentioned.™ Once an estate was formed 
in any of those ways, it could be increased by consolidation 
with others, acquired by inheritance, purchase, ete. A consi- 
derable part of the Danish nobility raised themselves from the 
condition of peasants in this way." The possession of pro- 
perty created privileges, For instance, it enabled the posses- 
sor to herd his cattle apart, and thus place himself in the most 
favourable economical conditions to increase his wealth.” 


48 From Gothio bifhan, to enclone. Of. Erith fathan or fake, sholter, 
enclosure. ‘These words occur in [irish topographical nomenclature, See 
‘the section on bulldings, for some observations on the townland names ot 
Fahan and Glenfahan, in the Co, Kerry. 

6 That is, enclosures,—the first mark in anciont times of property in 
weveralty. The enclosing fence was called by the Middle Latin name Fulda, 
and tho right of erecting it, Fuldagium. Ducange, spesking of Fuldsoc, or 
the liberty of erecting a Falda, says “ Nulli quippe olim licuit vel in terria 
propriis Foldam erigure, sut gregem alere, nisi domino feodali, seu manerll hoc 
x jure publico gaudenti. Eat igitur libertas Faldoe su Fuldagium, prae- 
rogativa dominicalis, tonente plebels non competens”. Ducange says it is 
derived either from the Saxon fald or the Welsh fild. There ia an old 
‘Scottish fold. The English fold, as in sheepfold, is evidently the tame word. 
Both may be borrowed, as the word Fulda was generally uscd in the 
English laws for x sheapfold, and the word Faldfey or Fatd-fee for tho rent 
pald to a lord by certain curtumary tenants for liberty to fold their sheep 
upon their own land. ‘The Irish Ful is used not only in the sense of a fence, 
but in a legal sense of prescriptive right. ‘This word is of considerable im- 
portance in connection with tenures. Seo _note p. elxxvii. for the manner 
‘of legally establishing a Fal in Ireland, 

87 Soc Maurer, Gerehichte der Markenverfassung, 8. 181 et s0q- 

®® Dallmann, Ditnische Geschichte, J. 139. 

™® Acconling to Suchsenspiege/, IL.54, and Schwabenspiogel, At Caasberge 

39%. *: 
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ia Heo tins propre tse ie eles ohaab re a ee 
eer ) grew up a village or town, in which dwelt his 
various clasees of tenants and adherents, 
The second type is represented by the German “ Mark- 
". Bach member of the community held a portion 
of land as an estate in severalty, the forest wnd waste that 
formed the wild, untilled boundary land between the various 
setilements being held in common—hence, the name mark or 
march, This class of occupicrs sometimes lived apart, some- 
times in villages. The community of forest and waste could 
equally exist between the isolated proprietors, living on their re 
spective holdings, as between the villages, occupied!by the pro- 
pristors whose estates lay around the village. In Westphalia the 
former was more frequently the case thon the latter.™’ We 
have an illustration of this mode of settlement in Anglo-Saxon 
topographical nomenclature: names of places ending in den, 
holt, wood, falt, hurst, which indicate clearances of woods or 
original mark-land, are generally found forming a regular cir- 
cuit about eome place ending in ham, indieuting a home, or 
individual settlement; or stede, which originally implied a 
group of buildings of a superior class, as in the word Farm 
stend—a meaning also preserved in the Irish Stadeir, a family 
seat or homestead, but which has been expanded in the modern 
German Stadt; or lastly tun, our modern word town, where a 
number of landholders settled! In Sweden the sume thing 
occurs, the common grazing lands of the older villages being 
the mark or boundary land. When thoso common lands were 
extensive, new settlements took place in them. In the marks 
of villoges each independent householder, that is every one who. 
had“ smoke, or fire, or flame”,"* was entitled to share in the 


edition), no one could have a herd of his own in Germany except he pos- 
essed at least throe manses. 

20 Waits, Deutsche Verfassungsgeschichte, 1.90. Lodtmann (Act. Osnabr, 
ti 1S et seg.), gives o list of 118 such marks or marches to the die 
trict of Osnabriick. 


8 Kemble, The Saronsin England, 1. 42 et seg. 
23 Weisthiimer gesammelt vou J, Grimm, Ul. 174, Ill, 291, 418, 491. 
‘Maurer, Geschichte der Markenverfassuny, 79. 
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mark. Soch marks had communal organization, elected: oF powiass 
berigceys officers, who had charge of them, called “ Markviigt: tare earch 
en’, and special tribunals called “ Markergerichten”, 

Some of those mark villages represent the original settlers 
who had obtained each a lot of the fole-land,—a Hyde, Hufe, 
Mansus, or Bol. Hyde and Hufe refer more to the land, 
Mansus and Bol to the residence. The Hufe is said to have 
been thirty Prussian acres. According 10 Kemble,” it was 
thirty-three acres among the Anglo-Saxons. We cannot from 
these numbers determine whet was the size of the original 
allotments, as they must have varied with the character of the 
country and the number of settlers. We may, however, 
assume that the general ides of such a settlement was the land 
that occupied a plough and supported a family. Wealso know 
that the farther back we go emong the Germans, and indeed 
among most European peoples, the more landowners will be 
found in a village or district. The earliest records of the 
kingdom of Saxony show an inequality in the extent of the 
holdings of the peasants in the same village Inequality, 
even when not a characteristic of the original settlement, must 
necessarily have arisen almost immediately alter its formation, 
‘owing to greater thrift, failure of heirs, and other causes. Sub- 
division also took place. Thus cases are mentioned of a Man- 
sus haying been divided into three parts in the year 808 ;"* into 
six partsin 797 ;** into sixteen parts in 1L41.% In the Polypti- 
con of Jrminon, containing » census of the manses, serfs, and 
reyenues of the abbey of St. Germain des Pros in the reign 
of Charlemague,™ we find sixteen hearths to six manses, and 
even twelve hearths to one manse. This accounts for the fre- 
quent occurrence im documents of the term “ hoba integra”, 
corresponding to the modern German “ Vollerben” and the 


8 Op. city. 14. 

1 Maurer, Geschichte der Frohnhéfe, tii. 91. 

© Gersdorf, Cod. Dipl, Sax, Si. xxx¥r- 

8 Zeus, Traditt. Wikenberg, Nr. 19. 

*T Lacomblet, Urkandenbuch eur Geschichte ces Niederrieins, |. 6. 

%8 Guden, Cod. Dipl, i 26. 

4 Guerard, Polyptique de Pabbe Irwinon, eter, i. 595. a 
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Westphalion Howelinge. This early subdiviion is mo docks to 
‘be stsributed to the operation of the law of dement of property 
hy pad 

Among the thitd type of society, the whole of the nd both 
arable and waste, was beld in common by all the people of a 
village who had s house, the posession of which was the source 
of all other righta™ The tillage and meadow land were fine 
divided into 2s many divisions 2s there were qualities of land, 
dlasified sccording to quality of scil, position, inclination of the 
ground, lisbility to flooding, sed F: 5 
the value of land. Esch of these divisions was then divided into 
as many strips (English Organgs, Danish Deele) as there were 
possessors of houses in the community; so that each house 
holder obtained an equal quantity of each quality of land. All 
of the land, the selection of the crop to be grown, sowing, har 
vesting, cutting of wood, grazing, maintenance of fences and 


Norse rights such a redistribution might be made at any time 
that it was thought necessary to restore the original equality of 
thestrips. In some parts of Norway this right continued in force 
down to the year 1821, when the custom had to be put an end 
to by a threat to double the land tax on all land held in this 
way?" In the Highlands of Scotland, and the border‘counties, 
such os Roxburgh, where this system, under the name of runrig 
or partnership tenure, existed down to the eighteenth century, 
and until very lately even in some parts of Argyle, there was a 
redistribution annually.” 

™ “Dex tompt ist des ackors mutter; nach (hm wind der acker abgetheilt ; 
der ackerthell bestimmt den wiestheil, der wiestheil den waldtheil, der waid- 
thell dew rolirthell; der rohrthell scheidet das wasser nach den netgen”,— 
4. Grieamy Rechtsalterthimer, 689 ot req. 

1 Blot, Statistik: von Norwegen, 143, 

4 Maooullosh, Statis,, 1. p. 296 of 4¢9,, 62 et seg.; Smallholm, Survey of 
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The system in Russia is almost pure communism. Down to cwitivation 
the time of Peter the Great, the fendal estates were, strictly ™™™"™ 
speaking, the property of the state; and even in the so-called 
allodial estates the idea of real ownership in the modern sense 
was not fully developed The learned Jesuit Antoine Possevin, 
who was ambassador of Pope Gregory the Thirteenth in Russia 
in the latter part of the sixteenth century, says that no one 
could truly say thst he possessed property.” On_ private 
estates 8 well as on the crown domains, this system of culti- 
vation is fully developed, or at all events had been before the 
emancipation of the serfs. Each male member of the com- 
munity is entitled to an equal share of arable land, divided 
into stripes and put up to lottery; when a possessor dics, his 
share gocs back to the community, 0 that there is no family in- 
heritance of real property. Wood, grazing, and fishing remain 
incommon-* The crown peasants redistribute every ten to 
fifteen years, but many private communities do so every year. 
Tt has occurred before the emancipation, that peasants who had 
purchased their land from their lord who had become insolvent, 
continued to cultivate in common with an annual redistribution 
of the fallow land** This community appears to have exten- 
ded to all kinds of landed property among the Slavonic nations. 
Each community isa family according to Russian ideas; hence, 
Palacky™ and Schafarik*” look upon the Slavonian villages 
as having arisen out of extended Manses or Bols. ‘The best ex- 
ample of cultivation in common on a large scale is afforded by 
the Cossacks of the Ural." In Servia, Croatia, and other 
southern Slavonic countries the preparation of the land, the 
sowing, ¢tc., are made in common, and the crops are divided 
under the superintendence of the elders*” The tenure en bor- 


442 “Nemo vero dicere posit, sibi quidquam esse propril,—Possevini' 
Moscovia, seu de rebus Muscovicis, ete, p. 291, 

444 Y, Haxthausen, Studien, i. 124 et seq. 

WB Théd., fi, 34 

3 Geschichte von Bohkmen, i. 169. 

‘4 Slavische Alterthiimer, |. 637. 

1 V. Haxthausen, op. cit. ill. 168, et seq. 

1 ©. Robert, Slaven der Twrhei, i, 54 ot seq. 
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Cutsieun delage which existod in France in the Nivernois down to com- 
paratively modern timesiresembled in many respects the state 
of things in Servia. The land was cultivated in common and 
the produce was equally divided between the families forms 
ing the community. ‘The term bordelage is probably derived 
ftom the name of the cottage or bond in which the peasantry 
lived. In the County of Clare and other remote parts of Tre- 
land a somewhat similar system existed here and there down to 
the beginning of the present century. 

In Boliemia traces of real estate being held in common 
existed down to the seventeenth century.” Among the 
southern Slaves community of real estate exists even still. The 
Starvesina directs all the works and transuctions of the house, 
keeps the cash, pays the taxes, ote.; he need not necessarily be 
the eldest member of the family, as the word implies, and 
may be deposed by the family. This comniunity only extends 
to the land; the personal property acquired by each member in 
trade or industry is not included. On the Austrian Military 
Frontier families numbering from twenty to fifty, and even one 
hundred individuals, live in common."! The same system 
occurs among the Servians. It was also the law/of the old 
Rusions The laws of Jaroslaw, who reigned about 1,020, 
ordained tht estates should not be divided, and should descend 
by the younger son. In Lowicz there existed no individual 
property in land at the beginning of the nineteenth century; 
there was an annual redistribution of the lots 

In the hill country about reves on the Moselle, the runrig 
or rundale system is said to be only now fully dying out. Ono 
of the best existing examples of the ancient community of 
Agriculture is to be found in the associations in the neighbour 
hood of Siegen, in Westphalia, which carry on the prepara 
tion of wood charcoal and tanners’ bark from the coppice wood 


380 Palacky, op. eit, |. 169, ot soq. 

381 V, Ceaplovics, Slavonien wnd Croaticn, §. 108 et seq. 

7 Ewers, Acltester Recht der Russen, 17 at sq. 

* Karamaln, Ass, Geschichte, i. 49. 

44 Keng, Geschichte der Stoatswirthschafiliche Gtsetapebany Preesseas, i. 187. 
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which covers the declivities of the hills, and the cultivation of 
the land. These ossociations have in turn led to others for the 
irrigation of the valley lands Relics of cultivation in com- 
mon are still to be found in other parts of Germany, Fries 
land, and Denmark,” while the ancient laws of Friesland” 
ond of Scandinavia and Denmark," show that those nations 
which contributed so largely to the population of Great Bri- 
tain, knew both community as well as family possession of land. 

It was the German “ Peldgemeinschalt”, runrig, or co-partner fend naten, 
system, rather than the Slavic communism which appears to be Sonar and 
contemplated in Cmsar's reference to the Suevi and to the 
Germans in general, where he says: no one among them has 
bounded fields, or lands which belong personally to himself; but 
every year the magistrates and the chiefs assign the lands in 
such quantity and in such place as they judge suitable to each 
family living in the common society, and the following year 
they oblige them to go elsewhere. The obscure passage inthe 
twenty-sixth chapter of the Germania of Tacitus," appears 
to me to be in harmony with the organization of society and 
the occupation of the land which I have just sketched, and 


#99 Achenbach, Haubergsgenossénachaften des Siegertandes, 1863. 

4% Thus in the Altmark, there are villages where the heads of families, 
under the presidency of their Schalzen, or magistrates, determine every 
evening tho part to bo tilled on the following morning (V. Haxthausen, Land~ 
fiche Verfasiung, |. 287). Tho samo thing takes place here and there on the 
Jutle Moor (Hanssen in the Archiv. der Polit. GEkon, iv, 48), in the Danish 
idland of Syit (Hanssen, Fulek’s Schleswig-Holstein. Archiv, iv. 851), in 
Tolland (Dallmann, Danische Geschichte, ii. @9) and ia Thuringia (Lane 

Geschichte der deutachen Landwirthachaft, i. 12). 


97 Winrdn, Asegabuch, ile 
2 Olussen in Balck’s News Staaubiirgerliche Magazin, Ut. T7etseq.; Hans~ 
sen, ditto, ¥i,4. 60. 


1 “Sod privat! ao separati agri apud oot nihil ost, noque longius anno 
remanere ano in loco incolendi causa licet"—De Bell. Gall,, iv, o.4. “ Neque 
quisquam agri modum certum aut fines habet proprios; sed magistratus uc 
principes in annas singulos geotibus cognationibusque hominum qui una 
colerunt, quantum, es quo loco visum «st, agri attribuunt, atque anuo post alio 
transire cogunt"—ihid,, vi, ¢. 22. 

2 “ Agri pro numero cultorum, ab universis per vices occupantur, quos 
mox inter se secundum dignationem partiuntur: facilitatem partiendi cam- 
perum spatia proetant, Arva per annos mutant; et superest ager’. 
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which there is every reason to believe prevailed during every 
period of German history. Avany rate we have evidence in the 
Salic Law of the existence of private property in the occur- 
rence of * pratum alienum'"! * campus alienus’?* 


Puritan ‘The distribution of the inhabitants in ancient Ireland was 


demesne of 
fan 
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essentially the same as that above described; butitoffers a few 
interesting peculiaritics which help to throw considerable light 
upon some obscure pointa in the development of the European 
land system, 

Exch Flath had his Les, or if a Rig or king, his Dun, which, 
as I have before mentioned, appears to have been so placed in 
connection with other Lesses and Duns, as to suggest that they 
formed part of a military system capable of giving mutual 
support. This disposition may have becn connected, us 1 have 
before suggested, with the distribution of the conquered tribes 
after the suppression of the Aithech Tuatha revolution, QOlose 
to these Duns, the Sencleithes, Bothachs, and other base depen- 
dents of the lord, erected their wicker houses and formed a 
village. The Ctiles nppear to have lived on isolated farms 
of the better or older land az now, forming a succession of 
marks. We have reavon to believe thut the free Céiles und 
the base Céiles were located on different parts of the estate, 

Such a distinction existed in Wales also, Thus, of the fifty 
Trefs* ox townships comprising a Commot, or half Cantref, in 
North Wales, twenty-four were occupied by freeholders, sixteen 
by Teogs and Aillis, eight were Terra Dominica or demesne 
lands of lords, and the remaining two belonged to the king, So 
that nearly one-half was occupied by frecholders corresponding 
to the Irish Sacr Céiles; und nearly one-third by Trogs and 
Aillts corresponding to the Irish Daer Céiles and free Fuidirs. 
One of the king's Thefs was called the Maer Tref, being that 

1 LZ, Sal, 27, 10, 

"© Tid, 27-8, 24, 20, 

443 There ia an Anglo-Saxon Tri/,n tent, a pavilion, corresponding to the 
Old French Tre/; which is probably related to this word, and perhaps indi- 
cates its original application—a portion of land upon which was built x good 
class of house, In Beowulf there is the combination hearg trafum,transiated 
by Thorpe “tompler". ‘Tho Irish Zrebh provorves the original meaning of 
the Welsh Zref, « homestead or settlement, 
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in which his Maer or steward resided," and the other was for 
the summer pasture of his cattle. 

The term Fueran Fuidri, or Fuidirs’ land, shows that the Fair wnt; 
land oceupied by that class was set apart from the personal 
domain of the lord on the one hand, and from that occupied 
by Céiles on the other. It consisted, no doubt, of the unculti- 
vated border lands or ‘‘mark" of the estates, and generally the 
poorer and more inaccessible parts. In some cases, however, 
the richer class of free Muidirs appear to have had the use 
of good land, for which they paid a heavy rent,—for it was 
chiefly this class that could be rack-rented. The interest of the 
lord was to have as much F'vidir-land as possible, “in order", 
as the Crith Gablach says, ‘that his wealth may be the 
greater"; but the law, by making his rank and privileges 
depend upon the number of his Céiles, and holding him respon- 
sible to his tribe and to the king for all the legal liabilities of 
the strangers he may bring upon his lands, limited his power 
to convert the whole of his land into Fuidir-land. We have no mmberot 
ameans of determining accurately the number of the two classes si.” 
of Céiles or tenants in a T'vath having cither freeholds, or hold- 
ing by customary tenure. According to the Crith Gablach, the 
six grades of Flaths in a Tuath, below the Rig or chief, should 
have seventy-two frechold Céiles and eighty base Céiles, or in 
all one hundred and fifty-two. The number of Céiles which 
cach grade was required to have in order to be duly qualified, 
was different in different places, or varied both ways, that is 
in different places and at different times; for according to a 
passage in another MS." the Aire Desa had twelve Céiles in- 
stead of ten as in the Crith Gablach; the Aire Ard had sixteen 
instead of twenty, as in the latter, and so on. There can be no 
doubt, however, that the number of C¢iles must have been very 


The Maer Tref uppenrs to have had its representative in Ireland in the 
Baile Maoir or Stewards’ Town or place, and (Ceathramhadh Maoir or Maer 
quarter, The latter word is still preserved in the “ quarter meares" of the 
county of Tipperary, which were not apparently full quarters of Baile Bia- 
tacks, oF three ploughlands, but quarters of Capell-lands or horee-lands, 
which wore about the same extent as a true quarter”. 

28 App., Vol ti, p. 494. 

4677, 4.99, TCD, 64, am 
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extent of the holdings of the free Céiles. The denomination of 
land used in several counties of Ireland of Mart-land, or in 
its English form of “ cow-lands”, may represent some of those 
freeholds for which the Bes-Tigi was a cow, the amount for in- 
stance paid by the Bruighfer, one of the higher ranks of Bé- 
Aires. In like manner the Capell-lands may have been free- 
holds, which paida rentof a horse. They may, however, have 
been also the mensal land of the Aire Fchiai or high constable 
of a Crioch or territory. In Tipperary, and parts of the 
present Queen's and King’s counties, anciently forming the 
territories of the O'Carrolls, O'Dempseys, and O'Doynes or 
Dunne, the Capeli-land contained about four hundred English 
acres. In Kilkenny a Capell-land was only about one-third of 
# ploughland. In the mountainous parts of Wicklow the cow 
or Mart-land contained thirty great acres, the precise value of 
which Ido not know. If of the same extent as in ‘Tipperary, 
namely sbout twenty Knglish acres, the Mart-land would 

‘Those parts of the lands of a Twath which were not ancient 
allodium, or which had not become so by lapsing into pre- 
scription, or from other causes, in other words, those parts 
which did not form the estates of Flaths, were public land, the 
usufruct of part of which belonged of right to every free man 
in the territory, under certain laws and customs administered 
by the iy and his council. In process of time estates were 
carved out of this public land, as appanages of offices, as rewards 
for public services, or by lapsing into prescription. The holders 
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of such estates were the Aires, and as such were in an especial 
manner the Céiles of the Rig. The king with the consent of his 
council might,however, grant a portion of it as allodium at once. 
Tris probable that Magh Aié, now the plain of Boyle in Ros- 
common, was public land. If so, one of the earliest authorities 
we have for such grants of allodium out of the public domain 
is the offer of Medd to the champion Ferdiad of “ the extent of 
his own territory of the level plain of of Aé free of tribute, without 
purchase, and without courts or legions, without peril to his 
Bence fo has quando snd to their descendants, to the end 
of time and life", ete. 

The lands granted for life in the first instance generally re- Wo estates 
mained in the possession of the family of the grantees and wt 
lapsed into perpetuity land, Thus the family of a wealthy Bé- 
Aire might pass in process of time into the grade of Fiath. 
‘The holders of the limited estates carved out of the public land, 
resided on their holdings, which were scattered over a certain 
part of the country like the middle sized farms in certain dis- 
tricts of Ireland at present. The undivided public land con-™belani, 
stituted the common land properly 0 called, the Fearan Fine 
or tribe land. Every free man had a right to the usufruct eof 
of a portion of this land, but was bound to pay a certain tribute "* 
sceording to his share. Thus the Oc-Aire was entitled to feed 
seven cows throughout the year on it, and left one of them as 
tribute. All Aires had similar rights according to their rank. 

‘The part of the common land set apart for the common grazing {uy 
was the Maran Bd le Fine or land of the tribe cows, All*"s 
citizens by birth or adoption who possessed no land of their 

own were entitled to establish a Selb corresponding to the 
Danish 7o/t upon the common land. The amount of land 
constituting a Selb depended upon the rank of the occupant, 

The original measure of the land oceupied in severalty in this 

‘way appears to have been at first, that is in very early times, 
only the extent of the Faitehe or lawn of Airés. That this oun, 
was to is confirmed by the fact that the Maigin Digona, eo 
field of sanctuary, was coéxtensive with the lawn. Naturally 

the right of protection of a man could extend on the common 
property only as far us his individual domain. The limit of 
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sanctuary was in proportion to the dignity or Diguin of each 
rank (cf Lat. dign-itas, Irish diguin, gen. digon-a), and was 
determined by throwing an instrument called the Cnairsech, 
which was probably « sledge hammer?” 


%7 The following passage describes the Cneirsech, and the manner in which 
it was employed to measure the extent of 

“There was an assembly of the states of the mien of Eriu, held on Sliabh 
Fait (ice. Colt or Cui} in Magh Lreyh, namely, thoir bishops, and thelr 
Ollamhs, and their Flathe, and their Filidihs, and their Suighe, and their 
Seanoirs, and the Maigin Set of every grade wus determined in that Dal 
(meeting), both of the grades of the Church and of the T'uath (i.e. of the laity); 
and that was written by the mea of Kriu in the Cas Mdr na Sean, and here 
it in: ie, a BS Aire, a full man, the measure of his Digain, i.e. the Maigin 
Digona is measured according to it. 

“The Cnairsech, twelve fists is its length, from the iron to the place where 
its horn is fastened upon it,—its Fochoir, ie. ite haft ; the distance which the 
Bé Aire could cast this from him while sitting at the door of his house, was 
the extontof the Bé Aire's Maigin Digona around (or for] his Seds; and twice 
this for the Aire Desa; und double that for each grade from that up to the 
Rig Tuatha, ie. tour throws and three score fora Rig Tuatha; and it ia on the 
Faithche these casts are reckoned for every Maigin Digona; and it Is where 
they are cast from [namely], the place where it was always usual for them 
to sit”. 

“Ri Ruirechs: it is these who have kings, ie. the Ai Cuicidh and the R 
Erind,—their Maigin Digona extends aa far on either side as [that] of the 
Comard of Patrick, and that is their Moizin Digona ; and 20 it is alto with the 
[Gradh] Koailei (church gradee] und Kona, and Filidhy but the Helate Gloin 
owe double both of Pennait and of Kiric, although not having double Maigin”. 

“ Or thusi—one thousand paces is the Maiyin of a snint or bishop, or of an 
Aibitteowr, or of a Deoraidh Dé(a pilgrim), even though it should be in the 
middle of a field that be is; and two thousiad paces for every Cathair Ataiy 
Cuishop's scat), because the Diguin of the grades of the Church ta greater when 
they bocome entitled to have a Cain of eeven Cumals claimed for them) ie. 
the difference of Enccland which exists between the bishop and the grades 
of the Church under him, in the same proportion must be the [difference] of 
tholr Maizin". MS. Brit. Mus, Egerton, 88, 53 bb. and 64 an, 

A flese, that is, a wand or pointless spear, was wed for similar purpotes, 
such as the trespass of cattle The person who threw it was called the 
Flescach, & word which is glossed in the law MS, H. 8, 18, 09 the son of a 
slave of a Flach, that is the person who threw the /leso of trespass, was 
solocted from among the strongest of the retainersof the lord. ‘The measure ot 
sanctuary should, however, be made by the Aire himself. 

In a note to the Crith Gablach (vol. ii. Appendix, p. 488, note 597), { have 
eseribed the Cnairsech as a kind of crooked wtatf shod with tron, but the 
devcription given above shows that it was probably m sledge, Perhaps tho 
eustom of throwing the ledge in Scotland may have been connected with this 
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T have not been able to determine what amount of land a sstens ot 
freeman below the rank of an Aire was entitled to the usufruct zavtmer ot | 
of. The Ooc-Aire being entitled to the grazing of two cumals 4iren 
‘or six cows, exclusive of the grass of the seventh cow left as 
tribute, the simple freeman was perhaps entitled to the grazing 
of one Cumal of three cows. In Wales it was five Erwes or 
acres, which would be, in the then state of agriculture, about 
as much asin Ireland A person holding this amount of land 


‘custom, Jacob Grimm gives numerous examples of a similar custom in Ger 
many. Tho following passage shows that a citizen could give protection to an- 
‘other citizen who had committed a homicide during # period of six weeks and 
threo days within the town, and could even accompany him, hie sanctumry 
‘extending on such occasions as far as he could throw a furrier's hammer. 

“ Welcher burger also verr fresneti, dass er cinen andern burgur oder gast 
Tiblos tete und machte derselb burger, in welchs hua er ze liechtensteig 
entrinoen ald kommen michte, sollte da vor herren, finden und vor 
meniglichen sicher sin und ufenthalt haben secha wachon und dri tag, und 
nach dem xil und tagen tond in dic burger uf die rinkmur derselben statt, 
wohin or will, boleiten, und war er werfen mag, oder mit seiner linken hand 
mit einem beschlaghammer wirft, dahinnen sind sio in ouch sicher von 
meniglichen beleiten und mit fire”. Liechtonstoln. Seat. (4.. 1400) Tsoudl, 
Chron. Helv. i. 607%, quoted in Grimm's Deutsche Rechts--Alterthiimer, 8. 55. 

In the following example tbe coulter of x plough is used: 

“ Die ensall mit verder hebben up der weide, dan een man, #0 binnen de 
hofetad ist, die den kerkenpost (Thirpfosten) in seinem arm helt und werpen 
mag mist oloom plogkolter”. Luttinger Hofrecht, quoted in Grimm's Rechte- 
Alterthiimer, 8. 61. 

‘Theextent of jurisdiction was also marked in many places in Germany by 
throwing a javelin, and a similar practice prevails down to the present time 
in the elty of Cork. 

‘The tradition of this right of eanctuary which legally belonged to every 
Aire, and which was looked upon as a sacred duty, is the true cause of the 
harbouring of criminals by tho peasantry of Ireland, and not a aympathy for 
crime, ‘The Injustice Inflicted by the English laws as they were applied in 
Treland has made the Irish peasant cling with more tonacity to traditions of 
the ancient laws of his own country than the peasants of any other part of 


Europe. 

‘Tho Kote-Setlan ot coteetlers mentioned in Domesday Book are geac- 
rally described as poor free men suffered to scttle on the lord's extate, but they 
‘wore more probably freamen who had settled on their share of tho common 
Innd, of which the lord had logally tho dominion, but ander the feudal systems 
im many cases claimed to have the fee. According to the Rectitudines Sine 
gularum Personarum,™ he oaght to have five acres; more ifit be the custom”. 
Ancient Laws and Institutes of Bngland, p. 1854 vce also Kemble, The 
‘Sazone in England, i. 323, 
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Panenion did not enjoy tho full rights of citizenship ; he could not be bail 


or witness, and unless he had among his own Fine or family an 
Aira who could legally represent him, he was obliged to seek the 
protection of some Fath or form agildor partnership with others 
in a similar position with himself, Such a gild or partnership 
consisted of from four to eight, or perhaps more, freemen, who, 
with the consent of the Rig and his council, appear to have 
been permitted to appropriate and fence off a portion of the 
common land equivalent to the sum of their individual rights. 
From the use of the terms Fearan Commaitches, Fearan com- 
aide orithe, and Fearan Congilta Fine, it would appear that 
certain parts of the common land wore set apart for this pur- 
pose. A partnership of this kind was regarded as a solemn act, 
and was entered into in the presence of three Aires, one of 
whom was generally a functionary called the Aire Cosraing, 
and with solemn formalities, pledges being given for the fulfil- 
ment of mutualengagements. The final establishment of the 
fences by which the enclosure of the common land was com- 
pleted, was fully effected in the tenth year. Partnerships of 
this kind were, as I shell show in « subsequent section, the 
origin of the medieval gilds; and the solemn formalities above 
alluded to may have been accompanied by religious ceremonies 
in pagan times. 


Mate tran ‘The chief advantage of such a partnership was that the joint 


Puidir 


qualified one of them to be an Aire, and conse- 

quently to be eligible to act as pledge, witness, and represen- 
tative generally on all legal and public occasions. As Dire or 
“ Wergild”, honour price, ete., were in proportion to the rank 
of the family of the person killed, wounded, or otherwise in- 
jured in person or property, such a partnership enabled the 
freemen to maintain their privileges. In a subsequent 
section I shall endeavour to show the connection between this 
custom and frankpledge, and the representation of the commons. 
Free Fuidirs could also enter into such partnerships for the 
purpose of obtaining some of the privileges of Céiles, as we have 
already seen in the case of the representative Muidir of the 


1 See nole, post, p, clxxxi. 
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Cuig Rath Cedach.” Where a co-tenuncy or Commaitches 
yas established, a small village grew up; this also took place 
on the estates of Maths where Mwidir co-tenancies exis- 
ted. 

Analogous partnerships existed in Wales under the name of’ pegatin 
Cyvar*" The tillage land of such a partnership usually'* Wale, 
consisted of twelve Ertes, and wascalled a Magl, or Magyt, that 
is, a bond or knot, obviously because it was the tilled land and 
not the pasturage or wood land that constituted the bond of 
union. Each copartner had his share of the land, so that the 
crops were not in common, but the labour was; one ploughed, 
another provided the iron for the implements, a third the oxen, 
and soon. Weeding and repairing of fences, us in Ireland, 
were done by each co-partner on hisown share. The partnership 
was entered into apparently with certain formalities, pledges 
were given for the fulfilment of the contract, and breaches of it 
were punishable by fines. As in Ireland, thero ecems little 
doubt that these copartnerships had considerable political 
importance. Traces of such partnershipa in Scotland, similar in seotant, 
to the Irish Fuidir co-tenancies, came down to our own 
timo, in the case of land hired for grazing by three or four 
persons, Jn Fricslond and the polder lands of Holland find snd ie rice 
Belgium, similar partnerships also existed in modieval times, 
as I shall mention hereafter in connection with the origin of 
gilds, In Lombardy aleo there were formerly many 
ships of several peusant families, who cultivated land under the 
direction of one of the heads of the fumilies.”* 

We may assume that wherever in Ireland the land was cul- 
tivated in modem times according to the rundale or runrig” nandate or 
system, the custom arose from the previous existence of eo-mimot 
partnerships, either of Fuidirs, of freo mon, or of another kind, 
of which I shall have much to say prezeatly, namoly, Comorbs 
of small estates, It is probuble that where the land is culti- 


© Ante, pe Oxx¥s 
®! Seo ie eae eas Tava of Wales, p. 153, 0. xxiv. § 1-29; p. 
ere eee OA IAR Bk 8st 
44 Jaoini, La propricta fondiaria ¢ le popolazione agricale in Lombardia. 
Milano, 1854, |. 199. 
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vated in this way on the continent, the custom had a similar 
origin, and that the German “ Feldgemeinschaft” arose ori- 
ginally as in Ireland from the three sources just mentioned. 
When tillage increased among jomt occupiers of either class, 
the arable and meadow land would be divided into strips as I 
lave before described; the bog and mountain remaining ‘un- 
divided and common to all.’ 


rugirecht The relations of co-partners on the public lands with once 


another, and with their neighbours, such as cases of trespass, 
and generally the use of the public woods, bogs, ete., were re- 
gulated by special laws called Brughreohta, administered by an 


fhe Bratol Aire, called the Bruighfer, who in many of his functions cor 


Poordanh 


responded to the “ Markvogt" of the Germans. He was alzo 
public hospitaller; the public functionaries were entertained at 
his house when engaged in judicial and other eyros. The 
Brugh ox house of the Bruighfer, would also be naturally 
the centre about, or in the neighbourhood of which, a village 
would grow up. But there would be an important difforence 
between the persons who would gather round such a residence 
and that of a Flath or lord. The inhabitants of the latter vil- 
lage would be Bothachs, Fuidirs, and other persons without 
political rights in the state; those in the former, freemen holding 
common land, workers in motals, and others who owed allegiance 
to no lord except the Fig, to whom all alike owed it. “Lhis 
class of persons, by forming partnerships, could elect a represen- 
tative Aire, and thus enjoy full rights of citizenship by depu- 
*f tation. The Brugh** village consequently possessed a political 
importance not enjoyed by the manorial ones. It was in fact 


973 «There aro threo Selbs (ie. kinds of possessions in land] that do not 
feed [i.e. contribute}, cows under those kinds of trespasses (ive. in which cows 
are not subject to those various kinds of trospass-finos], namely, the Hx 
(or wood), and the Rote (mountain), and the Poach (marshes or wastes ?) 
of a Tuath, because It is Forgabs that are generally upon them, for all 
cattle goon the Diraind (waste or mountain land) in the same way [i ¢. with 
equalright]", M5, 17. 3.18. p. 18. 

4 Gothie Baurgs, Anglo-Saxon Burh, ef. 0. Norse Burskap, rightof citizen- 
ship, Bursprak, a place of assembly. Although the idea of a fortress Is 
‘uurually connected with a Burgh, it was not necessarily one, a it shown by 
the deflaition given of one in the Lombard laws of Luitprand : “ domoram con- 
gretioque mura non claus" (Lib. iii.c. & ann. 982). 
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the prototype of a borough town; we have not only the root of 
the name, but also the fice population owing allegiance only 
to the Rig or king of the Tuath, the germs of a representative 
trneen ea local magistrate not belonging to the Fluth 


se were different ranks of Bruighfers. The title Spr ateeat 
pears to have been given in the first place to such rich farmers Brann 
as acted as local magistrates of a district in the way just men- 
tioned. Phe remslenee af the, chist. Bracigh/er of m.Zbadh Ua ta ierey, 
annexed to ita Forus or“ Forum”, where the clection of the Rig 
Tuatha, and of his Tantiste or successor, took place, and where !* woking 
certain public arsemblics were held, The Brugh or court of 
the chief Bruighfer of a province, was the Morus where the 
election of the proyincial king took place. There appear to 
have been six such courts. A provincial Bruighfer was a 
man of importance ond rank, Manach, the father of Emer, 
wife of Ouchulaind, was a Bruighfer of this class. The Brugh 
of such a magistrate together with its neighbouring village might 
be considered asaroyal borough, a title which isstill preserved 
in Bruree, the name of a small town in the county of Limerick. 
Tn such towns the Bruighfer would be an important personage. 
Asthe Aire Cosraing, or chief Aire Fine, an officer who 
to haye corresponded in functions to the Anglo-Saxon “Ge- 
rela”, was specially connected with the clas; of persons who 
dwelt in such a town or in the surrounding district, it is 
probable that he also bad hie residence and Forus in the 
neighbourhood. The commonalty would consequently be represen 
represented im courts and assomblica by the Aire Jine, and fereuels 
by the elected members of the freemen partnerships or 
gilds. In a Brugh, or borough town, the Bruighfer por- ees 
formed the function of a “ prepositus” or mayor; the latter’myers 
term appears, however, to haye come from Maer, a baillic or 
steward. Tho Tunginus” of a Salic village performed many 
of the functions of a Bruighfar; he was judge of the district, 
called the courts, summoned the witnesses, and controlled the 
whole township. A Solic village having a “ Tunginus’, re- 
sembled an Trish Brugh town ulgo in not being under the im- 
mediate dominion ofa lord. The Brugh town soars to 

Int. u* 
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fhe Bewph the primitive Saxon Burgh, and the Brughk court, to the 


“Burghmoot’. So long as the Grugh township had only a 
small village whose inhabitants occupied themselves exclusively 
with agriculture, the business of the court would be confined 


sec te cases arising out of trespass, boundaries, etc. Butas the 


town grew up, was surrounded by a wall, and as artizans and 
others not directly occupied with agriculture settled in it, the 
court would gradually lose its agricultural character, and with- 
out essentially altering its jurisdiction, would become more 
important. The increased density of the population would re- 
quire a more effective police, and judicial eyres of the king's 
court would be more regularly held in it. In Ireland physical 
and political circumstances prevented the development of the 
Burgh beyond the stage of a rural village, or at most a very 
small town. In Gaul, where circumstances were more favour- 
able for such development, we accordingly find that a consi- 
derable number of cities having municipal organization existed 
before the conquest of Cwsar. These cities I believe to have 
grown up in the way just described. 


fogtowns ot ‘The villages and towns which grew up on the estates of the 
ee Flatis or lords, were governed by his Maer or steward, and 


"as they were necessarily more numerous than the free Burghs, 
it may be that this name, which was originally that of the pro- 
vost of a lord, came in time to be applied also to the elected 
prepositus of a free Burgh. 


THE FAMILY AND THE CLAN. 

A word hus already been several times used in the course 

of the preceding pages, namely, Fine, which must be fully 

explained before I proceed to describe the course of des- 

cent of property among the Irish, and the nature of the 

tenures by which land was held by the several classes of 
‘occupiers. 


Yentne ot ~The word Fine or Finead literally: means Bamilyoe-Houze, and 


in the laws was used principally in three senses: first, in the limited 


sense of the word as applied toall those related within 
certain degrees of consanguinity; second, the lord and his Céiles, 


Foidira, and other dependents; and third, ofall the inhabitants of 
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a Twathk who might be regarded as the Ciiles an] dependents of 
the Rig or chief. ‘The wh members of 
in the sense of a particular famil. 







gruinity-enttled to inheris property, or liable w pay mulets or 
fines. Fine, in this corresponded to the Anglo-Saxon 4 
sch a rad een. To this ex- 
tent relatives by blood were entitled, in default of heirs, to a 
teow ieee person. 

ig included several stages of CONRAN” Branches ul 


qi: the Cindfine, or children, the sons having the *”"* 
foreright; 2. the Bruindjine, from bruind, the womb, the 
sons and daughters of heiresses or daughters of the Gradh Fine 
or nobility inheriting property in their own right; 3. the 
which seems to have been sometimes used for all re- 
latives to the fifth degree, and sometimes for the relatives to the 
fifth degree exclusive of the direct heirs. These constituted 
the family in the strict sense of the word. From the Gelfine 
branched off, 4. the Derbjine, which included relatives from 
the fifth to the ninth degree; 5. the Jarfine, or relatives from 
the ninth to the thirteenth degree; and, 6. the Zndjine, or re~ 
latives from the thirteenth to the seventeenth degree. 
the latter degree, the ine merged into a Duthaig Daine, that 
is, the nation at large, who were not entitled to a share of the 
Dibad, or property of deceased persons,” or liable for the pay- 
ment of fines and amerciaments on account of crimes, ete., ex- 
cept those of their own special Fine within the recognized 
degrees of consanguinity.” The Geline were the repre- 


* Welsh Difaith, unsppropriated property of any kind, 

276 Tn proportion to tho extent of the land, it is divided equally upon tho 
Fines; they are counted backwards", This is explained as follows: “ie, 
the Didad is divided between the three Fines; i.e. the [Derd] Fin, the Jar. 
fine, and the Ind fine”. 

“From the chiefs of the Fine the Gabolls (apeoasing branches] are reckoned, 
in order to keep out strangers”. ‘The commentary oa this ia as follows: “ic, 
the man is a Gaball (branch] who has grown off the Geljine; the Gudall w 
whom the patrimony is confirmed, i.e. the Derbjine; ive. this is in case tho 
five men of the Gelfine should have died ; it is then the patrimony is divided 
among the three Fines; there ts no woman Comorh in iv”. 

lle 


ee 





to it, Tn dofuult of relatives within the fifth degres, the jpro- 

perty pamed to the representatives of the other Fines” 
Those whore degree of consanguinity was doubtful or 
Rubfine, or sbecure 


“olncare constituted what was called the 


Fine, They were received into the Fine Duthaig by = pro- 
comecalled a Fir Caire, or true calling, thatis, the person claim- 
ing to be of a Fine wascalled before a sworn jury of Noillechs,=* 
or pervons logally qualified to hold an inquisition into the claim. 
If the result of the inquisition left the matter in doubt, the 
claiin wae determined by Cranncur, or lot. There were many 
ways of casting lots, but the principal one consisted in putting: 
three stoner—one red, one white, one black—into a box or 


“If It be dividod into fifths, so shail also the crimes [i the liabilities} 
teatenid even to the vtripping of the hearth, but one-fourth goes to the Find- 
fine’, Cle We explained in the commentary thus: “ic. it is in the same way 
‘Mwy are bound to pay the Mabilities of their correlatives; because just as 
‘Mwy divide the Dibad, they shall aleo divide the liabilities”. 

rom seventern they aro separated so that they are [not] n Dutheig do 
Pine; \e, trom the seventoon men out; and here it ia they are separated so 
that they are not a Duthaig Fine trom that out, but a Duthaig Deine". MS. 
F416, TCD, The words “divided equally” in the text of the preceding: 
oxtmnot from the laws refer to the coequal numbers of each Fine, and not to 
the soveral Fines, as thelr shares were not equal. ‘Thus the Deriyine sppear 
fo lave been entitled to one-half of the whole inheritance; the Jarfine, to 
trovthirdeof the remaining half, and the Jnd/ine to the residue. 

817-4 Gelfine co euicer (Geifine wx far wx five), ie it Is five that make a 
Celfine. Tt te thay who aawume the labilities and receive the propertios of 
their nour relatives, or ef the branch of the family which bas the nearest claim 
10 the Diod (property), that is of every Dibad derivable from it”. MS. He 
2,16, TLC. p. Mh cok b. 

4 tieo, for the moaning of the word, vol. fl., Appendix, p. 600, note 558 Ta 
‘Weles alo aelaimant was boul to prove that he belonged to the family. 
Boe Ancient Laws, 208, 155 997, 1. 
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bag; the claimant was then obliged to draw until he drew 
cither the black or white stone; if the former, he lost, if the 
Inter, he won, and was admitted to the Fine. This process of 
drawing lots was sometimes resorted to in criminal eases also. 
But in trials for seriaus crimes the test was far more severe. 


co ita rene thas 
were i ion. They 
constituted the Fine Tacair or Fine by affiliation, When « 
person was adopted into a Fine, a is, a house 
holder, entered into an oral contract with the head of the 


Fine, and_psid_a fine for the Fuesam—or—adeption, Thi sh 
Mic Farsma, or wlopted children, participated in the suecession jet men: 


” of 
‘adoption entered into when = Trebaire fare buil. The Mac 
Faesma or adopted son of a ¢, was entitled in general, when 
not forced on the Fine, to his share o! chattels and land; the Mac 
Faema of the Derbjine did not participate in land. When 
persons were adopted without force or violence, the fine for 
the Faesam or protection was in proportion to. the rank of the 
persons adopting them. A Zig, or king, paid seven Cramals, toes paid tor 
‘or twenty-one cows; the Flath paid half the amount of ‘in 
Rig; a woman Comerh or co-heiress paid two Cumals, or ax 
cows; an Uc-Aire and » Bé-Aire also paid each two cumals. 
When these fines were paid, the adopted person could establish a 
Se/b or occupancy on the land of the Fine. A person of this 
cluss, if unanimously adopted by a Fine, might become a 
member of it on juyment of one-seventh of those fines; but 
in this case he did not acquire the right of establishing a Seb. 
When any one waskepton Fuaesam or under protection without 
the legal sanction of the Fine having been obtained, the branch 
of the family so keeping him was bound to provide for his main- 
tenance by a Cis-nincis or special allowance, like what was 
provided for those having claims for support on their imme: 
diate kinsmen, such as ayed parents, uncles, etc. This Cis or 
rent was usually seven Cumals, when be was not kept in 
opposition to the Fine, otherwise he was only entitled wo the 
price of his Iabour—that is, he was considered a mere labourer 
of the man who kept him. This provision was obviously 


Kindred of 
exiles and 
‘emigrant 


Kindred of 
muderera” 
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made to check the introduction of strangers, and appears to 
have been very necessary for preventing Flaths from getting 
about them too great a number of mercenaries. 

The sons of Irishwomen by Aldanachs or Scotchmen were 
included under the term) @lasgine—that is, kindred from 
beyond the sca. 

The Fine Occornail consisted of exiles and of those who from 


t< various causes had left the country: these and their descendants 


within a certain degree of consanguinity were entitled, if free 
from crime, to claim to be received back and affiliated to their 
respective branches of the Fines, under the Bretha Fir Caire 
or judgments of true calling. If they failed to prove their 
claim to be affiliated directly to any branch of the Fine, their 
rights were extinguished. In such case they might however 
establish a claim to belong to the Duthaig Daine or nation, that 
is, toncquire the right of citizenship. It is not easy to de- 
termine with certainty when the rights of this category of 
Kinsmen to be admitted to a Fine Duthaig became extinct. 
In Wales it did not become so until the ninth degree, which 
would correspond to the Derbjine in Ireland.” 

The term Dergjino, or “ red-handed”, or Mine Fingolach, was 
applied to those who killed, or attempted to kill, the senior mem- 
bers of the Pine, in order to get their Vibad or property. They 
and their descondants were excluded from the Duthaig or right 
of inheritance, that ie from the benefits of the Fine; the ehare of 
Dibad to which they might otherwise have become entitled 
went to pay the lisbilities brought upon their nearest of kin 
by their crimes. 

Fine in the socond conse consisted in the first-place of the 
children, brethren, and other relatives of the Fath, that is, 
his own Fine in the strict sense of the word, and in addition of 
all those under his protection, namely, his Saer and Daer Céiles, 
Bothachs and Fuidire, who paid him rents, and who.were known 
under_the collective name of the Fine Cis.Flatla, or, the 
Lord's tribute and rent-paying- Kine. The free and base Céiles, 
who formed part of thia Mine, were specially distinguished as 


7 Ancient Laws, pp. 88, 84, §§ 1, 2 
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the Fine fognuma.— A Ping in the second sense thus embraced 

a number of Fine in 

the sense embraced all the inhabitants of a Tuath, and 
therefore consisted in turn of a number of Fines of the second 

class. The Fine of a lord constituted a Cland in its more Theat : 
limited sense; but Cland in its territorial.and general sense 
comprised all the Flaths of a Tuath with their respective Fines. 

Tt was sometimes used in a still more general sense to desig- 

nate all the Tuathe governed by chiefs of the same blood. 

Each of the smaller clans comprising a great clan gradually olan names, 
assumed a distinctive surname, though they often continued to 
be included under the chief clan name. It is thus clear that 
identity of clan name among the Irish, as among the Romans 
and the Greeks, does not necessarily imply community of origin. 
‘The clan names of O'Brien, O'Neill, O'Donnell, O'Sullivan, were 
MacCarthy, like the Greek Homerids in Chios, the Codrids, 
the Butids, the Roman Zmilii, Juli, or Fabii, ure not neces 
sarily patronymics,—indeed could not be, except in a very 
limited sense, anything more than eponyms. 

‘This view of the organization of the family and of the Clan duis’. 
or Cland, as it really was in Ireland, at least in carly times, te ot ihe 
does not correspond with the current notions on the subject." 
Here, for example, is M. Guizot’s idea of a clan. 

“Another family system presents itself, namely, the clun, a 

petty society, whose type we must seek for in Scotland or 
Treland. Through this system, very probably, the European 
family has passed. This is no longer the patriarchal family. 
‘There is here a great difference between the situation of the 
chief'and that of the reat of the population. They did not 
lead the same life; the greater portion tilled and served; the 
chief was idle and warlike. But they hud a common origin; 
they all bore the same name; and their relations of kindred, 
ancient traditions, the same recollections, the same affections, 
established a moral tie, a sort of equality between all the mem- 
Lers of the clan”. 

M. Guizot then contrasts this ideal clan with a feudal 
family in the following words: “ But have we here the feudal 
family? obviously not, 1¢ seems, at firet, that the feudal family 


‘eponyais; 
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bears some relation totheclan; but the difference is much greater 
than the resemblance. The population which surrounded the 
possessor of the fief were totally unconnected with him; they 
did not bear his name; between them and him there was no 
kindred, no bond, moral or historical. Neither did it resemble 
the patritchal family. ‘The poasessor of the fief led not the 
same life, nor did he engage in the same occupations with 
those who surrounded him; he was an idler and a warrior, 
whilst the others were labourers. The feudal family was not 
numerous; it was not a tribe; it reduced itself to the family, 
properly so called, namely, to the wife and children; it lived 
from the rest of the population, shut up in the castle, 
The colonists and serfs made no part of it; the origin of the 
members of the society was different, the inequality of their 
situation immense. Five or six individuals, in a situation at 
‘once superior to and estranged from the rest of the society, that 
was the feudal family”.” 
they were Tf, instead of the ideal clan, we compare the real clan, such 
auterent gs it has been described in the foregoing pages, we might invert 
M. Guizot’s expression, and say, that “ the resemblance is much 
greater than the difference”. The ancient clan system passed 
naturally into the feudal system, by the substitution of sneoes- 
sion through the eldest male heir for that of gavelkind,—this 
is almost the only difference between them. 


i 


in 


THE DESCENT OP PROPERTY AMONG THE ANCIENT IRISH. 


‘The andent The ancient course of descent of property among the Gauls, 
iewent was Germans, and other nations, was that by which a person's in- 
heritance descended equally amongst his sons, or if he had no 
children, amongst his brothers. Failing such heirs, it went to 
the collateral heirs, It is very probable that the classification 
of the degrees of consanguinity of the direct and collateral heirs 
everywhere in ancient times was the same as that of the Irish 
Fine just described. With the development of the feudal 
system proper, the fore-right of the eldest son put an end to 


0 ‘The History of Civilization, translated by Wu. Huxlitt, Eoq Bogue’s 
Ea, vol. i, pp. 70 Th. 
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this ancient custom in most parts of Europe. It has, however, 
remained the custom of Kent down to the present time. It 
appgars that the custom obtains also at Urchenficld in Here- 
fordshire, and in the Isle of Portland. Silas ‘Taylor, who wrote 
‘on this custom in the seventeenth century?™ was of opinion 
that there was scarce a county in England that had not this 
kind of descent of property more or less. 

Tn Kent the custom is called “ gavelkind”, which Spelinan tv, sutem 
derives from gafel or gafol, tribute, and eyn, kind, that is family 0. 
orkin. Sommer also derives it from gafol and kind, which he 
renders “ genus”, and consequently looks upon guvelkind land 
as praedium vectigale, or a tributary kind of land, an inter- 
pretation accepted by Skinner. The term used in Irish for 
this kind of succession was Gabal Cined, which agrees with 
the Anglo-Saxon Gabal or * Gafol” did not however mean 
tribute, but, as I have already explained, a branch of a Fine or 
Maegth, and hence the liability of the latter for the Dire or 
Wergild, and other fines and mulcts due for civil and eriminal 
causes by its members. This liability, like the right to share 
the mulets and fines levied on another Fine in its behalf, 
and the Dibad or property of deceased persons, was com- 
pared, as I have said, to the branching of the fingers from the 
hand. Gabal Cined or gavelkind originally meant, then, the 
liabilities and rights of the whole Fine or Maegth to the seven- 
teenth degree. 

According to the custom of gavelkind as it exists in Kent, rosition 
the daughters take the inheritance if there be no sons; if a man feaceere 
hus no sons or brothers, his ‘sisters take it. In very ancient «=: 
times we may assume that women did not inherit land at all 
among the Anglo-Saxons, Even about the period of the Nor- 
man Conquest, women could not inherit “ fole land”. “ Bée- 
Jand”, on the other hand, could be inherited by women, but only 
in usufruct, and then reverted to the male line. But after the 
fifth degree, thut is, ufter the extinction of the Gelfine, it 
could full absolutely from the spear to the spindle tide, or, in 

34 History of Gavelkind, 1668, 
= LL, Hen. L, xx. §§ 20-22, LL, Hea. Ty Ixx, § 21: “non miteat eum 
extra cognecloncm eunm, rieut predisimus (\.¢, § 20) in quintum genioulum”, 


Arish eutom 
‘of Ihert~ 
tance § 
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the language of the French jurists, “ tomber de lance en que- 
nouille”.* 

According to the Irish custom property descended at first only 
to the male heirs of the body, ench son receiving an equal 
Afterwards, however, a Fath or owner of real estate (Orba) 
might give one-third of his land to his daughters if he had no 
sons, or in case of the death of these, Ultimately, however, 
daughters appear to have become entitled to inherit all if there 


‘© Among the Germans also women did not originally inherit. De terra 
Bulla in muliere hereditas (LL, Sal. lix.; LL. Ripuar, $6), Marculfusspeaks 
of this custom as impious: “Dulcle simw filim mos illi ila’ Diuturna, eed 
impia, inter nos consnetudo tenetur ut de terra paterna sorores cum fratribus 

‘non habennt™, ote, (Form. ii.12). By a law af Chilperich of the 
year 674, women became entitled to inherit land; the right of the daughter 
Preceded that of the distant branches, perhaps after the extinction of rulatives 
tothe fifthdegree. The L. Burgund, xiv. 1.2, ©. Saxon, vill. 1 6.8, Liatpr,, 
£1, allowed female succession to come in earlier. The L. Visig., iv, 2, placed 
daughters on the same footing as sons: this is probably borrowed from the 
Roman Law. In Denmark, women could not inherit land at all until the 
beginning of the eleventh century (Sax, Gramm,, x, p. 187), St, Erich, who 
died in 1160, is said to have modified the law of Sweden so aa to allow women 
to inherit one-third, or, as the law of Upland expresses the new rights con- 
ferred on women, * to lock and key, to half the marriage bod, and the legal 
third of the property"" (Geijer, The History of the Swedes, translated by J, 
H. Turner, Exq., M.A... p. 48). Esrl Birger, who died in 1266, increased tho 
proportion to one-half, But It is probable that Erich’s law only gave them 
‘one-third when there wasmo son. Earl Birger’ law, however, allowed them 
to inherit with the brother (ibid,, p. 59). 

a» Tp is not the son that takesallthe land of the Fine as patrimony, if the 
right of his mother's Fine is nouror to it than that of his father's’, ‘Then fol- 
lows the commentary : *' ie. it is not the son that tales all ancostral 
of the Fine of bis mother; [he gets] not more than one-seventh of the Dibad 
land. If it bean onba cparb rf plrsres or ‘inheritance of hand and thigh" 
which » father settles upon a daughter through affection, the sons of strangers 
[ie sone born of daughters of tribe men by husbands of strange fumilien) 
‘and sealsnders, are entitled to this Iund from the Fine as long as they agree 
with the Fine; and they get it in Dibud and in Daer (eequestrution even from 
the Fine”, MS, H. 2.15. T.0.D. 

“Lhe gradation of female inheritance, woman's right in appropriate prox 
portions”. Then comes the commentary : “'i¢. their sons and thelr daughter 
‘retain everything which is handed over to thom by their mothers; that ix, 
in proportion to their degree of consanguinity; ie. women retain a right 
to come lawfully into possession of the land settled under lawful bonds” 
which had passed out of the possession of other women. 

© Upon whom bonds are bound by the appropriate laws of the Fineas, which 
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ey 


veere no sont, This right of danghters to inherit Ind is uid pant 
: 


to have been completely established by a legal decision made: 
in the case of Brig Ambui, daughter of Senchad, who pleaded the 
cause of woman's right. ‘The land thus given to a daughter 


Brig made to regulate the rights of women”, Upon which we find the fol- 
lowing commentary: ‘i, « the high noble who [binds]; i, ¢. the Flath Geil- 
fing, ho Wt is that binds the one-third, if they should be free. ‘The land 
settled under lawful bonds which passed from the possession of other women 
was adjudged to Brig”. MS. H. 2 18, 7.C.D, 

489 Several women of the name of Brig are mentioned in the ancient laws 
as female judges; some of them appear to have been connected with cach 
other. The mother of Senchan, chief judge and poet of Ulster in the 
time of Conchobar Mac Nessa, was called Brig ban Brughad or 
the female Brugad; hls wife was called Brig Brethack or Brig of the fudg- 
ments; and his daughter, the Brig Ambui ulluded to in the text, was also 
it would appear called Brig “of tho Judgments”, and was wife of Celiehair 
Mav Uthichoir, «renowned personage of the Tin Bé Chuailgne, and other 
hieroic tales of that period. She is mentioned as one of the nino, or rather 
ten, women who accompanied Queen Mugan, wife of Conchobar Mac Nessa, 
at the Fled Bricrind or Bricrin’s Feast which forms the subject of a 
curious (tale preserved in the Leahar na h-Uidhirt Cbg byetot ben 
Colesaip me verarp, p. 108 col. % line 20). Possibly these women ‘of 
the Judgments” represent the Yapuroy yuvaieec of Strabo (B. iv.), a class of 
druidesses who, according to his account, carried on their mysteries in an 
island in the ocean, but lived on the mainland with their husbands, ‘These 
@ruidesses were no doubt the same as the nine Burrigenae or Senae, Gat- 
Hicenae o Gallicanoe, mentioned by Pomponius Mela (iii. e. vi.) notwithstand- 
ing that the latter states they were consecrated to perpetual virginity, 
The Mo/res Foniliae who were consulted by the Germans as to the proper 
time for battle, are alsoto be connected here (see Cuesur, De el. Gal, 1.50). 
‘The Prophetess Veleda mentioned by Tacitus wax no doubt one of them. 
‘This name must be generic, as it is related to the ON, vata, vdlvo, fata. 
dica. The Mares Familiag were called, in the Gaulish lingua rustica, 
Motrae, Mairae (whence French Mére). Matra, and Matronae, and Maire 
‘occur frequently in old inscriptions. In medieval times they became witches or 
ware confounded with minor deities of the Gaulish pantheon—the Bona Res, 
Bonae Dominae, or Nocturna, who were good, and the Pythiae, Pythonissae 
(Greger. Turon.), the Sagae, Striae, Strigoe of Siryges (Old French éstrie), 
Lamine, Herbariae, aud Genethliacae (Capit, of Dagobert for the year 680, 
Charlemagne, 798, otc.), who were ovil. ‘The latter remind us of the Geinite 
Glindi of Irish mythology. The Dames souveraines des pends of French 
chivalry, and the ladies wt the Cours d'Amour are the saccessors of the 
women “of the Judgments", 1 may also refer to the position which women 
held in the councils of the Gauls of Italy and Gaul, to show that Brig Bretach 
‘was not an isolated instance of a woman pleading the cause of women, but the 

‘of a very ancient and important institution, which hus been 
he source of many cartons and traditions. 


ponition of was called “an inheritance of hand and thigh’. It appears that 
ne nan women could inherit such land afterwards as well us men. When, 


in default of male heirs, land passed to women, “ that is, became 
an inheritance of hand and thigh”, part of the estate went to the 
Finein payment for the military and other services attached to 
the lands, which could not be fulfilled by women. 

It is probable that the term “hand and thigh" was originally 
applied to land given as a marriage portion to a daughter. 
And here it is necessary to describe the ancient marriage 
customs so far as they bear upon the disposition of property. 
Every woman of the Aire class, and perhaps of all classes, re~ 
ceived a Zincur or marriage portion from her futher, or, if he 


the manage were dead, from her Fine. This marriage gift represented the 


Agwedad™ or Gwaddol™ of the Welch the Norse Heimgia/, 
Aymanfylgja, eto, the German Mitgift or “Geld und Gut". 
At first it probably consisted exclusively of clothes, household 
furniture, and live chattels, as in Wales, Scandinavia, etc.; 
but at same very carly period land might also be given. The 
amount of the marrisge portion depended upon the rank 
of the contracting partics; usually it was one-third of the 
personal property of the bride's father. We have in this an 
explanation of why the estate “of hand and thigh” was one- 
third the estate of a Fiath. The bridegroom's wealth should 
be equal to that of the bride, if the two were of equal rank. 
But if a Bé-Aire's daughter married the son of a Flath, her 
marriago gift should be twice that of her husband; and, con- 
versely, if the daughter of a lath married the son of a Bé- 
Aire, her portion was fixed at half that of her husband.™ 

166 Ancient Laues, 228, 73. 

38 That theso words wore synonymous is shown by a comparison of the 
pasmge 256, 26, in the Ancient Laws, with 365, 28; 48, 37 ; 865, 22: 698, 12. 
‘See also F, Walter's Das alte Wales, 8. 412. 

©“ And if it be the daughter of a Bo-Aire, ie. the Coibche, which isto 
be given from the Aire, ic. of the Bo-Aire, ie. the Aire who possearcs cattle, 
that goos to the son of un Aire Feibe, ie. who possossoe Faib (roal ovtate), ie. 
‘even though the son of the #Yaih grade had but two cows and a Samaise, the 
daughter of a Bé-Aire brought five cows with her as her portion to the son 
of the man of the Fath grade, If it be the daughter of  GradA Fine, who 
{is of family of equal rank with him, or who is more noble than him, or if it 
be the daughter of a Flash grade that goes to the Gradh Fine, it is a Trian 
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portion, but properly speaking that word meant a legal giftainy 
which the bridegroom gave to the bride after her masriage. 
This gift was called by the Welsh Cowyld, which is obviously 
cognate with the Irish term, by the Germans Morgangaba, and 
by the Nome Hindradagegaf. The German and Norse names 
indicate that the gift, which was intended as a recognition of 
the bride's virginity on the part of the bridegroom, and a return 
gift for its bestowal on him, was given on the morning after the 
marriage. Tho ancicnt laws of Wales tell us that the articles 
intended as the Cowyll should be mentioned in the morning 
before the bride rove, otherwise the husband was not legully 
responsible for the gift. The wife too should declare that they 
were her Cowyll, otherwite they became the joint property of 
the husband and wife” The Welsh custom implies that 
‘witneeses should be present at these declarations. Amongsome 
Gorman peoples the gift was actually handed over to the bride 
in the presence of the bridesmaids and the bridegroom's men™' 
‘The amount of the Coidche, which was dependent upon the 
rank of the contracting parties,” appears to have been settled 


Tineoil (one-third of property) she brings as her portion, i.e. a portion equal 
to half the wealth of the man to whom she goes. 

Af it be the daughter of a Gradh Fine man who goes toa Gradh Flatha, itis 
‘two-thirds of property whe brings as bor portion, Ke. eho must have wealth 
equal to twice the wealth of the husband, i. she must haye two-thirds of 
wealth, and he i# to have one-third. If it be the daughter of the dire Feibe 
‘who goes to the sun of a Bé-Aire, ie. it the daughter of a Fiath grade goca 
Jo the son of a Grawh Pine, the son of the Bo-Aire must have twice the number 
of enttlo, i, two-thirds of property ns his portion against the one-third of the 
wife, ie. though the daughter of a Fluth grade had but one-third, he should 
have two-thinds, or if she had but the half of the one-third, ft counts as half 
againat him, and he must have u full third against it, So that a third from 
hiro and one half of a third from hor make an appropriate [marriage] portion 
from the daughter of the Aire Fae, i.c. from the daughter of the Fath grade, 
‘ocause it is lawful to demand more cattle from the Aires who have cows, Le. 
from the Aire Fineas, than from those who have property, ie. the Fath 
grade”, MS, Brit, Mus, Rawlinson, 487, fol, 61. p. 1. col, a 

® Ancient Laws of Wales, p. 47, § 62 

3° Thidw 9.47, § 835 p. 255, § 23; p. 366, § 29, 

™! Karl Welnbold, Die deutschen Brauen in dem Mutelalter, » 270. 

™ In Wales the Cowpll or bridal gift of a king's daughter was one-third 
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beforehand in Treland, and even sometimes paid over when the 
civil contract was being made in the presence of the heads of 
the family, the Atre Cosraing, and other Aires. It is even 
probable that in Christian times it was always so paid over. 
the Germans and Norsemen the amount of the bridal 
gift wus also discussed beforehand, and in some places given to 
the bride at the marriage feast.** 
According to Irish law, part of the Coibche or bridal gift went 
to the bride's father, or, if she were married after his death, to 
the head of hor Fine. The father’s share of tho Coibche repre- 
vents the Log fanamnais or bride-price, the oquivalent of the 
Brautkauf of the Germans, and the Munder or Festingafé of 
the Norsemen, by which the rights and guardianship, not tho 
person, of the bride were acquired by the husband and his family. 
As the bride-priee, which in ancient times formed a prominent 
and independent feature in marriage customs, usually consisted 
of articles of gold, silver, and bronze, it was generally called 
Tindsora, « word which is said to be formed from inde, aneck 
chain, and Eyora, a drinking cup. But the bride-price might 
have consisted also of other things, and even of land” In 
these cases it was still called Tindsera or Tinsora, in the same 
way that Linfé, one of the Norse names for the bridal gift, 
which came from the linen, of which the clothes and other 
household articles were often made, continued to be given to 
the bridal gift even when it consisted of gold and rich garments. 
Tn Wales the Cowyll might also consist of land, as in the case 


‘of the Agweddi or marriage portion’; for other persons it was usually one- 
half the Inter. 

4) Weinhold, loo, cut, 

3% & Tindsera, Le. Tinde, a neck chain which contains three Ungas, and 
Esera, a drinking cup which contains six Ungas; and that ls what is due to 
the futher out of the Céd Coidche, or first marriage gift of every daughter”. 
MS. H, $18. T.0.D. 61-682, 

#9 © Give me”, maid Oengus, “£i/ne asa wife, thatis, thy foster child, and 
1 will give thee land as her Tinea, namely land near to Ovory hard by us 
‘on the south, and thou shalt be allowed to make it more extensive for your- 
selves", MS, Leabar na h-Vidhri, p. 54, col. 2, top. 

‘The terms Coidche, Tindscra, ete, appoar to be expressive of the natuco 
rather than of the purposes of the gifts. Thus, when well bred cattle and 
bridle steeds were the objects of a gift, sale, purchase, or mulct, etc. they 
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of the daughter of a king. As the Tindsera or bride ie drite 
price formed part of the Coibcke, and as the term was some-""** 
times used to express the whole of the latter,” the Coibche 
might in Ireland also have consisted of land. 

Among the Scandinavians and Germans the “ bride price” 
gradually became a mere form, and was replaced in Norway 
by what was called the Tilgigf, or because it was reckoned 
as one-third of the marriage portion, the “ Tridjungs auki", 
or the increasing third part. In East Gothland it was called 
the Vi%armundr or “counter purchase”, or Mottuthip, or 
“mantle purchase" — the Brat Posts or marriage cloak of 
the Irish. The placing of the Tindscra or portion of the 
Coibche or bridal gift consisting of gold, silver, and bronze, in 
the father's hands asa substitute for the more pagan custom 
of the ancient Log lanamnais or “bride price”, was pro- 
bably the result of the introduction of Christian marriage, for 
there sooms no reason to doubt that in pagan times in Ireland 
no marriage was deemed legal unless the full “ bride price” 
proportionate to the rank of the parties was paid, as among 
the Scandinavian and German nations. Tho use of gold and 
tilver in our modern marriage ecremony is perhaps a relic of 
the Tindeera, and the corresponding gifts among the other 
northern nations. 

The rights of women were carefully protected under the Irish rignts or 
law; but there oxisted apparently too much facility for the sepa- Yona, 
ration of husband and wife. There were seven cases in which the 
wifo could legally separate from her husband and retain the wholo 
or part of her Coibche, and obtain special damages for injury: 

1. when falsely charged with impropriety by her husband; 
9. if she wore rendered the subject of ridicule by hor hus- 
band; 3. if a blemish were inflicted on her by beating or 
otherwise maltreating her; 4. when openly abandoned by her 


‘were included under the term Sintra, while clothes and arma were properly 
Cotdche, sheap and pigs, Tockra, and gold, silver, and brouze, Tindscra. This 
explains why these terms are sometimes used for one another, and in differeat 
senses. 

~ Ancient Lows, 42, 82 ; 368, 1, 

MS, Leobar na heVidhri, pe 127, col 1. 
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husband, or charged publicly with infidelity; 5. adultery of 
the husband, or neglect of his wife; 6. giving her a love 
potion before marriage; 7, not giving her full rights in do- 
mestic and other social matters.” 


«There are seven women in a tribe whose Fights are laid down by the 


Hed by her husband, ie, a woman of whom her companion, é¢. her husband, 
tolls a fale story, Le. a lie, de, mado a Derbforguill (a false charyo of im= 
propriety) upoo her ; she is entitled to her choice, ie. either to separate from 
him, or to continue In the marriage union with him, but whichever she 
chooses to do, she is entitled to her Coibche, and to her Enecland, and to the 


‘matter what the nature of the satire may have been, she is entitled to a 
Dairt for one insult upon her pillow, and one-fourth of her Coibcke [if it had 
Joon] in the presence of ono house [i.e bouschold) and one Baile, and the 
{ull amount of her Coibehe, it it be outside of the Less (court-yurd), and the 
fall amount of Araic together with it: ie. it is a case which must be respon- 
ded to in the Airecht or court, i. a woman who bas been unlawfully satir- 
ined, i.¢, she is entitled to hor choice, i.e, to separate from him, and to take 
her Cuibehe away with her, or to continue in the lawful marriage union with 
‘him, and whichever she does, she is entitled to have her Coibehe and her 
Enecland paid (o ber, and an Ereic corresponding to the nature of the satire, 
te. because it Is not Inyful to satirize (or abuse) her ut all, or to give the 
people any cause to laugh at her. 2 A woman who gets a blemish on hor 
countenance [by assault) i. from a white wound out; she is entitled to a 
restitution equal fo the amount of her Coidehe and the full amount of Lraic 
also, The Woman upon whom any blemish is so inflicted on her person un- 
lawfully, however small the blemish, if there bo a sign or mark at all, she ix 
‘entitled to the full amount of her Coibene, and a Smacke (damage) for it, and 
‘to the Lraic of the injury, and she has the choice either to separate from him 
anil to take away her Coiche from him, or to continue still in her lawful 
marriage union with him, 4. A woman who is abused and openly charged 
with infidelity; ic. she is entitled to hor Coiiche and her Anecland, to resti- 
tution, and appropriate fines from the moment of the accusation, 5, A wo- 
aman whose companionship is slighted by her husband, so that be prefers to 
Mloep with servants eather than with her, i.e, a wonan to whom her husband 
Is not duly attached, so that he prefers to go. into #he same bed with ser 
‘vants rather than to sleep with her; he must pay to her the Eraio of aban- 
donment, for leaving her bod, ie. her Coibehe, and sho has the choice 
either to separate from him for ever and to take her Coidche with her, or to 
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Tn Wales also legal separation it seems could have been effve- 
ted with such ease that the Church endeavoured to correct this! Wales 
evil. The kings of England used this circumstance as  pre- 
text to get the aid of the spiritual authorities against Wales. 
In the excommunication issued in 1282 by the Archbishop of 
Canterbury against Llewelyn, at the request of Edward the 
First, looseness of the marriage bond is mentianed as one of 
the offences requiring to be punished,” If the causes of separ- 
ation were: adultery, or a wide-spread report of it, from the guilt 
of which the husband was bound to clear himself by the oaths 
of fifty compurgators;” leprosy; stinking breath; or im- 
potence, the woman was entitled to take away with her all 


continue in the marriage union still 0, A woman to whom her husband has 
given 4 philter or love potion in order to seduce her, #0 that ho excites her 
‘into lustful complicity with him, i.e. at the time that he is soliciting her 
fayours, it is then he gives the love-charm potion, in order to make her love 
him the moro; ie. she is entitled to @ Covete and an Braic in proportion to 
the nature of the philter. And if it was before his anion with her, and for the 
‘purpose of obtaining her in proper bridal cohabitation, the lore potion was 
‘given to her, and that by it he obtained her in proper bridal cohabitation ; she 
is entitled to the Smache of copulation for it, and toa Coibelie, and toher Enee~ 
fond and her Corpdire, and to separate from him ; or she must get an Eraio 
proportionate to the nature of the lore potion, and she shall have her choinw 
either to separate from him, or to preserve the marriage union with him. 

‘This ie the second instance th the laws in which tho Swacke fine of copula 
tlon is inflicted upon a man for the injury he has done [a woman] before he 
attains to a Inwful bridal cohabitation [with bor), 

7. A woman whose will is restrained, or who is refused her full lawful 
‘marriage rights; ie, 2 woman who is not allowed to exercise her will or do- 
‘site in due proportion to the marriage bond, which binds the anion, ie. to 
hare free access to all things, and a right of mutual coperation in all do- 
‘mestic concerns. Or in case a company fast with her’ two or throo times; 
‘Because any woman who is bound [é¢ wedded] into the Fine is entitled to 
‘the free exercise of lier will, and to get approprinte attendance loyally propor- 
Wonate to her rank. That is, every noble woman who is bound [marriod] in 
accardance with the Fenechas, ia ontitlod to the exerciee of her free will and 
discrotion, i,¢. the mutual enjoyment of, and free codjperation in all domestic 
concerns, and to honourble attendance legally proportionate to her Com- 
tincur, ie. her marriage portion, and all other valuables or other property that 
she brings to her husband at and after her marriage".— M3, Brit, Museum, 
Ravolincon, 487, fol. 61, pp. 1. 2. 

9 © Uxores legitimac Howeli Du patrocinio contra Evangelium dato 
repudio repellunter”, Aymer. 

© Ancient Laws, p. 46, § 67; p. Al, § 25; p. 207, § 90, 

Ist. 12° 
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the property that belonged to her.” If the separation took 
place without sufficient cause before seven years, the woman 
lost her Agweddi and Argyvreu, but not her Cowyll, Wyneb- 
werth, and Saraad.™ ‘The husband could also separate without 
cause.”' Tn case the separation took place before the third 
last night of seven years, he should pay back to his wife her 
marriage gift and other property which she brought with her 
as wellasher Cowyll or bridal gift 3” ifthe separation took place 
after that period, the property was divided” This loose- 
ness of mariage ties was no doubt the reason why illegitimate 
childron inherited equally with legitimate children.” 

In North Wales women did not inherit land™ before 1284, 
when the custom was changed by the statute of Rhuddlan in 
the reign of Edward L.; they only received dress and or- 
naments as in very carly times in Ireland, or a share equal to 
one-half that of a son of the personal property. In South 
Wales daughters inherited all when there were no sons2” 
The South Wales custom may have been a relic of the Irish 
domination, while that of North Wales may have been a return 
to the old custom the result of the conquest of the country by 
Cunedda. 


301 Ancient Laws, p. 20, § 10; p. 47, § 68; p. 255, § 21; p. 265, § 26; 
DAIS, § 19. 

22 That is, any additional property which she may have brought with her 
over and above her marriage portion, The term Argyereu was not applied 
exclusively to part of a woman's dowry, or eyen to the property in general 
of women; it was also used for tho dress and arms of men and the tools 
of a privileged craft or art, and generally for personal property of all kinds, 
both of men and women, which they held in their own right. 

** The Saraad, which corresponded to the Lrish Sarugud, here alluded 
ta, was the fine or honour price which sho received for all ill-treatment, 
Elsewhere (vol. ii, App, note 478, p. 471) Lhave made Gwynebwerth equira- 
lent to the Irish Zuecland. 

304 Ancient Laws p. 4, § St. ; 

8 Ibid pr 98, 915 p. 3% $95 p. 162, § 1; p. 256, $26; p. 364, §§ 5, 6, 9 

906 Thid., p. 88, § 15 p. $2, G5 90, 914 p.262, §2; p. 956, § 204 p. M4, $12, 

7 “Tria sunt nim quae gentem hane destruunt, et fructuosae propaginis 
gaudia percipere non permittant, Quod paternam hereditatem filii inter se 
‘tam natarales quam legitimi herili portione dividere contendunt™. Girald, 
Canibr., De IMaudabit. Walliag, c. 9. 

2 Ancient Las, p. 84, § 1, 

2 Pid, p. 267, $ 7. 
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Although the Salic’® and Alemannic™' laws speak of tvision of 
the division of the houses among several eons, yet in practice tmongtelr: 
30 long a9 colonization of waste lands, emigration, war, ete., 
offered fields for the enterprize of the younger cons, the paternal 
estate was not divided. When those various ways gradually” 
closed up, a great subdivision would have taken place had not 
the introduction of descent by the eldest son arrested it on the 
Continent. Kemble thinks that the subdivision had 
80 far among the Anglo-Saxons that it facilitated the Norman 
Conquest." The Swedish proverb, * It is good for brethren 
to dwell together" indicates a desire to avoid the action of 
the law, in order to maintain the dignity and power of the family. 

With this object the father often sent the younger sons to s¢a, 

and the elder brother had the right of purchasing out the 
younger ones. In Wales the brothers divided the paternal in- ewiom in 
heritance equally," the youngest however took the principal 
place, Tydden,™* literally a residence or house, and equiva-_ 
lent to the Irish Teti, with the buildings belonging to it, and 

@ certain amount of land.“ The personal property was then 
divided, the lots being drawn by the younger; the latter, how- 
ever, always got the boiler, the wood axe, the coulter of the 
plough,” the harp and the chess-board** After the death 

of all the brothers, their children might claim a redistribution, 

if any of them could show that their father had either not 
received any part of the property or his full sharc;** their 
children might again do the same.” In all redistributions the 


0 LIX. 2. 6. 1. Sal 

aD. Alam. 85. 

1 The Sazons in England, I. 316, ot 14. 

2 Golfer's History of the Swedes, I. 83. 

44 Ancient Laws, y. 81, § 1, ct a0q. p. 86, § 2 

5 This was somewhat analogous to the custom of Borough-English, by 
which estates in Jand in certain ancient boroughs, and copyhold manors, 
descended to the youngest son, or in default of iaene to the younger brother. 
In the Pays de Grimberghe in Brabant, the youngest son also inherited tho 
paternal estate. 

= Perhaps the amount forming the field of sanctuary or Irish Maiyin 
Digona. Ancient Lows, 87, 8; 260, 1; $70, 1; 684, 15; 68¢, 29. 

* Tind., 266, 1; 370, 1. 1 Tbid., 686, 29, ™2 [bid 81, 8, 4, 

© Rid, 89, 5. 
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principal seat or Tydden should be respected." Tho power of 
redistribution ceased in the fourth generation.* inheri- 
tanecs remained however undivided." Oak woods, turf boge, 
quarries,” mills, fish weirs, and orchards remained in common? 

The Irish custom was very similar to the Welsh, but 
we know the former in a much more archaic form than the 
latter, The division took placo in this way: each son was 
entitled to an equal share of the cattle and land, but not of the 
houses and offices, the pots, brewing vats, and other vesscls 
and implements, which went to the elder brother," together 
with the house and offices. But in consideration of this special 
inheritance, he was bound to accept the responsibility of enter- 
taining the retinue of the king, a bishop, or a Sai”? He was 
the stem of the family, and until his brothers became of age, was 
responsible before the law for them, and the assertar of their 
rights; the guardian of his sisters, and other members of the 
family ; and plaintiff and defendant in all suits at law. During 
the first year of their co-oceupany, a temporary staking of the 
several shares of the land took place; and in the second, an 
exchange of lots, in order that each should know the quality and 
capabilities of the land of the other, In the third year, the 
land was measured by poles and ropes, to determine boun- 


1 Ancient Laws. 036, 1; 141, 17. Ibid, 82, 5; 206, 2; 370, 28 ; 416, 
M4 625, 9; G97, 1,95 GO, 10, T4112, = Zoid, 268, 14) 871, 3; 617, 
5h ‘MY Thid., 525, 10; B84, 14; eto. 

M8 Tid, 87, 74 T40,% 

6 In the division of the property of a decoased proprietor, the eldest son 
‘was entitled to get “the boiler, the keeye, and the houwhold vessels; and he 
gots the Lises, or residences and housos, and Airlieees, or yard; he also takes 
the responsibilities of these possessions, and is bound under certain obligations 
to his youngor brothers and sisters”. MS. H. 8.18, T.C.D. p, 10. 

37 Soe note 667, App. Yol Hi. p.510, and Zné. p, ciy note 136 foran explan- 
ation of this term. 

‘% The pole, the Instrament of measurement used by all northern and 
‘western aations, appears to have been originally a horse switch. The total 
Jength included not only the switch itself, but the distance that could be 
reached when it was grasped in the hand, and the arm was fully extended, 
‘The modern porch oF pole of Ircland is soven yards, the English or statute, 
five and a-half yards. ‘The modern chain corresponds to the Irish “ rope", 
or Forrach. Until all the references to weights and messures scattered 
through Irish MSS. are collected together and critically compared with one 
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daries. In the fourth year, the houadaries were confirmed so meses 
as to bar litigation therealter, und cach brother gave security to" 
maintain his fences.” 

The Ail or boundary was begun to be made around it at the 
end of the fifth year, and should be finished within the tenth 
year, with the excoption of a comb or capping of blackthorn, 
which need not be finished before the end of that year.” One 


another and with the standards of other countries, if would be promature to 
deterinine whether the Forrach, or rope, was of the eause length in every part 
of the country. The following gives its Jongth in one Snstance at least: 
“« three barley-corns (literally grains) one thum, four thumbs one palm, four 
palma one foot, twelve feot one perch, twelre porches one rope; a Zr Cumail 
is twelve ropes long and six ropes wide, but they must be of legal measure”, 
(MS. E.8. 6. T.C.D.p. 42). The Tir Cumoil or Cumai tand appearsto have 
‘been the unit measure for the appanage lends and qualifying estates of Aires. 
Assuming the Trish to have been of about the same length as the English 
foot, a Tir Cumail would be a little more than twenty-one acres Irish. If wo 
allow an Irish acre to one cow, this would represent the lund of seven Cumals, 
Tt will be seen from the Crith Gablach that whenever the wealth of an Aire 
is measured by land, it is always a multiple of this quantity. 

™® “Question, What constitutesya Comaitchea? A fence of Comorbship. 
‘What is the description of it? The Comarbs first divide their shares and 
‘their residences; and each man of them shall give pledges and security of 
sanctuary tothe other. Question. What qualifies 2 Comaitches, that is, 1 
‘ask out of what does the Aitiechus Comaide grow? Outof the Ail Comarbus, 
‘E+ out of the noble patrimonial right, out of the land. What ia tho mannor 
of it? That ts, what fs theform of it? First, tho Comorbs divide equally be- 
tween them the land of their deceased ancestors. Their namely, 
the Isnd of their fathers and grandfathers; each man of them turns to the 
other, ie, they all turn thelr faces to each other. Each man of them gives « 
Diguin, ie. n pledge of two Screpall, for the fulfilment af tho Comaitches, 
ie. to swenr that the responsibilities of the united body shall be the responsi- 
bility of each individual person of them". MS, Brit, Mus, Rowlinson, 487, 
fol. 64, p. 1. col. u. 

39 «Question. How is a Comaitches made? ‘The boundary division 
is made in the third |year). ‘The Ai/ or boundary is made upon it after the 
fifth [year]. The Ail or boundary is capped [or finished off] after the tenth, 
‘The fence is proclaimed legal after a month, 

‘Question. How is & Commitches made? ic I ask how a Comaitches 
Comaide (ie. a co-occupancy of co-partuors) is made? Answer. ‘The land 
‘upon which the Ail is made is divided in the third [year], The Ail is made 
around it in or after the fifth {ycar]; that is, they commence to make the 
Ail or boundary around it at the termination of the fifth [year], and they 
then spend two days cutting down its wood [{.¢ for making the fence]. The 
Ait is completely finished within the termination of the tenth [year] with the 
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month after the completion of the fence the division of the land 
and establishment of the boundaries were legally proclaimed.”* 
‘The method of division just sketched out was still a kind of 
joint-tenancy or partnership, for the woods, bogs, and waste 
continued common. Such a settlement represented the German 
“‘Markgenossenschaft”. Sometimes the co-heirs, or Com- 
orbs," did not divide the land, but continued to occupy the 
land in common, exactly like the gilds I have already described. 
Notwithstanding the extensive development of joint 
and gilds, or copartnerships, the ancient Irish exhibited a 
jealousy of their individual rights, and a spirit of litigation 
in their defence, which show how erroneous are the views 
hitherto held with regard to property in land in Ireland. The 
law books are full of the most minute descriptions of the 
verious kinds of fences und the fines for damaging them, and 
for trespassing on the enclosed lands." 


exception of the comb or cap of blackthorn. And the fence fa made perfect, 
ie. the blackthorn cap is put upon it at the termination of the tenth [year), 
‘and the boundary is proclaimed and established as legal in one month after”. 
MS. Brit. Mus, Rawlinson, 487, fol, 61, p. 1. col. a. 

1 © Question now: By what meansis the boundary fine made binding when 
made on the hereditaments? It is proclaimed as a thing to be known by 
Stanchaid winvaic (i.e. legal Senchaids); when the fence is made [it is not 
‘Vinding] until it ix proclaimed by them three times without opposition”. 

Question = What is the manner of the planting of an Ail (boundary)? 
Its Noill (eweoring), and ite Nvail! (proclamation). Question: What is its 
Nuaill? "To proclaim the Zme (fence) three times without opposition, And 
Af it be objected to, who sre the Noills [i.e Noillechs] or Clannas (bound 
ary planters)? Lugus (oath-men), and Senchaids duly qualified to give evi- 
dence of testification. And if there be not Senchaids, two perfect BS Aires 
to plant the stakes, and another to make oath to it, and an Aire who is to 
swear between two: and this then is the planting and Jegalizing of the 
‘boundary, And If it be the whole Crivch (territory) which is in seven Achads 
(Gelds or divisions) that is to be divided, it ix regulated by the Seuchaide 
thus,—for there are twelve kinds of Blais (fences) by which a Crioch is 
‘bounded. Which are they?" | Here follows an enumeration of the twelve 
Blais or legal boundaries}. MS. #.3, 18. p. 18, 14. 

3 Orba, inheritel property, Com-orb=co-heir. In the Irish Orb we have 
almost the same word os the German Krbe, heir, 

33“ Benefits of Ails [ie. damages for fence-breaking); its price must be 
paid by whosoover injures it in the land, and also a Dire (or fine) fcr the land 
(Ureepaey™ 


y fant) Wee 


= 
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Tn order to prevent the subdivision of the property of chi Tem 
and of those holding high rank in a Tuath, the 
not descend by the custom of gavel-kind, but by the cat of 
Tanistry. During the life-time of a chief, his successor was 
elected under the name of Tanaiste; and on the death of the 
former the latter succeeded him. The Tanaiste was not neces- 
sarily the son of the chief: he might be his TnSihes oc Benen 
but he should belong to his Mine. The succession of by 
the law of Tanistry secured that there should always be an 
official aristocracy possessed of sufficient estate in land to main- 
tain their dignity ; while the custom of gavel-kind, on the other 
hand, by the great subdivision of property which it effected, 
tended to deprive the majority of freemen of all political rights 
under a constitution where property was an essential clement of 
political power. The joint-occupancy of Comorbs, like the 
gilde, counteracted this to a certain extent Yet the mention etanes of 
in the law tract printed in the appendix of the Og Jlaithem, sua, 
who had three Sencleithe, the Leth-Flaithem, who had two, and 
the Flaithem oen ocescra, who had one,™ shows that even the 
estates of Maths, the lowest of whom had ten Ciéiles, were sub- 
divided, and a number of small poor proprietors created, like 
those just mentioned. 

Tt would svem that the property even of a Bé Aire might Fumeer 
descend by the law of Tanistry, for we find mention in the wir vo) 
tract just mentioned of a Tanuise 14 Aire or Tanist of a 0%. xt 
Aire” Tt also appears that in the case of a Bé Aire who 
had not sufficient property at his death to qualify all his sons 


“Quostion. Flow is it [the price of the fence] qualifled? Answer: a 
wether lamb for breaking, pulling, or carrying off one stake out of it; 
lamb for two stakes; a Dartaid (a yearling heifer) for three stakes of the fznce 
and their fastenings; a Dairt for four stakes; a Colpthach for six; ® cow for 
eight; fire Seoide for twelve, but they ure Seoid Gablas. [Tho trespasser is 
Viable to pay for] two caretakers who shall bo qualified ax Nemeds to guard it 
{while broken down], and to make an Aithgin (restitution) for the fence, by 
putting an Je aZndruic (or perfect boundary) in place of it; and ho is also 
‘bound in security of that portion of the fence for a full year afterwards”. 
MS. H, 3, 18. 18d. 

‘ Vol. ili, App. pp. 518, 519, = 

4 Ibid, p. 519. 
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to be Airer, the eldest son with the consent of the Fine might 
retain the paternal estate, and thus maintain the dignity of the 
family, and be qualified as Aire Fine, to act 18 compurgator, 
witness, bail, and in fact take part with the Fine in all legal 
and public questions. A similar custom appears to have pre+ 
vailed among the Anglo-Saxons, for if one of the legal heirs 
could show that he possessed at least five hydes of land, he in- 

In Ireland, all Irish customs were set aside by a judgment 


‘oan given in the year 1605, which, more than any other measure, 


cons in 
Treiand. 


not excepting the repeated confiscations, injured the country 
and gave rise to most of the present evils of the Irish land 
system. In the reign of Queen Anne, the custom of gavel- 
kind was, however, revived by a statute of the Irish parliament 
as a penal measure against Catholics, By that statute, the lands 
of Catholics were made subject to gavel-kind, for the pur- 
pose of breaking up any landed property that may have re- 
mained in their hands, and to prevent them from founding 
families in case they might acquire wealth, unless the heir ac- 
cording to civil law conformed to the Protestant religion. This 
law was, however, repealed by another act of the Irish parlia- 
ment in the reign of George the Third. A large number of 
properties were disgavelled in Kent by statute in the reign of 
Henry the Kighth?” upon the petition of the owners. In the 
same reign all the lands in Wales were disgavelled™ But the 
eerie ene meee reponse bye 
new 


Comparison Before leaving this subject of descent of property, it may be 
in ona interesting to notice an analogy between the custom of gavel- 


kind as it existed in Kent and in Ireland. In the former a minor 

was eligible to succeed to an inheritance, and even to alienate it 

by feoftment at the age of fifteen. In Ircland,a minor who formed 

one of the class of persons under pledge or surety termed 

a Fer-Midboth* was eligible to assume the responsibilities of 
% 17 and 18 Geo. IIT. o. 49. 


9 94 and 85 Henry VIL. ¢. 26, om 91 Henry VIII. ¢. 3. 
© Crith Gablach, Apps vol. ii. p. 473, note 481. 
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the property to which he had succeeded at the age of fourteen,” 
except that he could not be a Fiadnaise or witness until he 
‘was seventoen years old. 

TENURES OF THE ANCIENT IRISH. 

The first question we have to determine in connection with Sstere of 
tenures, which I shall now briefly discuss, is, what was the» 
nature of the ownership of land which vested in the Fiaths ? 
Did he possess allodial land? or did the ancient Irish know true 
allodial land at ull? If we define allodial lands to be free lands 
not subject to any rent, tribute, fine, or service from the owner 
to another, the Fath could scarcely be said to possess allodial 
land, for he received Tarerech from the Rig Tuatha, and paid 
him tribute. The receiving of the former and the payment of 
the latter constituted Céilsinni, or submission to a lord para- 
mount. The Rig Tuatha in turn owed Céilsinni to the Rig 
Mér Tuatha, the latter to the provincial king, and lastly the 
provincial king to the high king of Eriu, or paramount king. 
The Tuath might, however, be regarded as in « certain sense 
a small state, all the citizens of which owed allegiance to the 
Rig or king: indeed the law expressly stated that a freeman 
did not owe Céilsinni or submission to any mun except to the 
Rig, unless he chose. The Flath, or owner of land not liable 
to tribute to any lord except the Rig, was in reality in some- 
what the same position as the owner of Alod in Germany, or 
of Odal land in Scandinavia, who owed allegiance to the king. 
The offer by Medb to Ferdiad of part of Magh Aie, already 
mentioned, free of tribute and all other duties attached to 
land, shows clearly that the idea of allodial land was not 
unknown. The introduction of Tanistry, the date of which is 
not known, like the foreright of the eldest son under feudal 
law, seems to have led, at least in appearance, to the same 
fiction a3 in feudal Jaw, that all lands were holden either me- 
diately or immediately of the king. ‘The records of gifts of 
lands by various grades of kings are frequent enough in Irish 
annals; these grants being made, as in the case of the similar 

#0 Does this suggest an explanation of the use of Cattharack for puber? 
‘Stoke’ Lrish losses, 1001. 
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grants of Fole-land by the Anglo-Saxon kings, with the 
sanction of the Sebaid or council, and according to law. 

As in the case of feuds, grants of land to Céiles were pro- 
bably at first precarious or for life, But if the services con- 

tinued to be regularly rendered during a certain period,  pre~ 
Tenure of agoriptive right was acquired. The tenure of the Saer Céile 
partook on the one-hand of the character of knight'sservice, or 
ward-holding in Scotland, inasmuch us a Céile was bound to 
give military service to his lord when required to do so, and 
on the other of free socage, orfree-holding in Scotland, because 
a fixed tribute under the name of Bes-Tigi, was also payable. 
of a Deer The tenure of the Daer Céiles, or base Céilee, resembled the 
‘privileged villenage, or villein-cocage of feudal times, inasmuch 

as the service was base, but fixed or certain” The tenure of 

ot Budode the Bothache consisted of the rights of settlement on the lands 
of the lord, In the case of the free or SaerBothavhs, the 

right to a habitation on the land at a certain rent or service, 
resembled the socage tenure known as burgage tenure. The 
position of the Daer or base Bothach may be compared with 

the condition of villeins who held by puro villenage. In fact, 

as was before pointed out, the two classes of Bothachs appear 

. to correspond to the Cotarius and Coterellus of Domesday Book, 

the former of whom held a free-socage tenure, while the latter 

TePow is considered to have held in mere villenage. The base Céiles 
Sop fens ap seem to represent exactly the copy-holders of English law, who, 
though originally holding at the will of a lord, according to 

the received opinion of English lawyers, acquired by custom 


34. The following passage clearly shows that the tenure of a Céle was not 
and that as long as he fulfilled the conditions of his tenure he 
ssipopsociche can 
“Fal do tire ranne do Flaith iar nelud, ix. a Fal or fence of land which 
has been divided by a Fiorh after un absconder. 

Tir rainde, i.e. the Tme (fence) which the Fath makes upon the divisions 
of the land, after having allowed the Ceile to abecond. When he has divided 
the land and that the (¢if* does not retarn within one month, that becomes a 
Fal(a boundary of possession,*) fc. the Céile has forfeited one-half of his 
land by baying absconded, This in a case in which the Cele has absconded, 
and the Flach hay divided the land into three parts after him [that is in his 


+ Bee mate 194, 00 Fil, eaters 
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an estate transmnissible to heirs, except that while the latter 7 pate 


held by copy of court roll, that is by a copy of the rolls made sats acopy- 
by the steward of the lord’s court, the former in general held 
by parol title, proved by witnesses, or by lay, that is by an 
ancient poem. At a later period written agreements came 
into use, chiefly, however, in respect to grants to the Church," 


awbscnce,] and when the Ceile returns to justive he is demanding his own (fall 
portion) of land back from the Flashy and the Plath is claiming his Eric 
from the Céile for absconding. I he does not give the Flauih the Eric or fine 
for absconiling, half of the Fe? from the Cite (that is of the Ceile’s land) 
belongs to the Flath (ke the Flash ix entitled to keep one-half af the Céiles 
Jand in lieu of the Eric or fine of wbsconding), that is, when the man has 
pastel into another lund, ée. upon the place where the Port Fiach is [i.e 
‘outside the limit of pursuit), and he has gone there’. MS, 7\C.D., £. 3, 
5, p. 20, col. 1. 

38 ‘The following passage shows tlie process by which a Fath or landlord 
took legal possession of the land of a defaulting Ceile, 

“Land divided by a Flash, Le. it is not lawful to take possession of is by 
‘cattle, contrary to the prolibition of the #Zavh [that is contrary to the will of 
a landlord who claims the ownership], ie. the Fath claims his right in it 
when the Poll (hole), and the Léa (fag), and the Coirte Flotha (pillar stone of 
the Flath), are put in it, and [it is unlawful to put cattle on it) until his 
{appropriate} share of it is ascertained". MSS. 7.C.D.f, 8, 18, p. 3868, 
and E. 9, 5, p. Ta. 

‘Traces of this mode of establishing a claim to land camo down to the 
Present century’. 

‘The following passage applies to all property in land, and is quoted 
‘Merely to show the kind of evidence relied upon to prove ownership, whether 
absolute or qualified. 

“ Rudradh caecait (preteription of fifty) or of forty, or of thirty, which 
ever oneof them is the least, by Seds and by lands ; Audradh trichat (pre- 
scription of thirty) moreover belongs to kings Apdaines (proclaimed per- 
fons, and perhops abbots), und to Céiles, This lund was Ict out for loan, 
and it has heen contested ax «legal right at the expiration of the term of the 
Joan, on the grounds that it has been out and occupied fora term sufficient to 
qualify a prescriptive right. But the proofs of the righteousness or the 
legality of the prescription must be confirmed by three things :—Cluas (car, 
ie, evidence of ear)—thie ia given or produced by tho Fine (family) ; Lait 
(a lay, of, German Lied),—this is a literary proof given by the poets; Lecad 
[an sct or deed which binds a person indissolubly. A/S. E. 3.6. pp, 13, 19,] 
hy the Comorbs in accordance with the law of Manachs of Marbiditei (be- 
(quesis of dead chattels), for these arv the three things that bind iv.—I/SS, 
TOD. B. 4. 6, p19, and Hy 2, 25. p. 1 

‘The commentator goes on to explain thosy three requirements of the laws 
“Tn threo ways it is proved, £¢. it is three ways that are laid down aad ap- 
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When treating of the rent-paying classes, I fully described 

#21 Bathe poculiaity of the tenures of the Ciile, which consisted in 
the bestowal of a gift, also called wages, by the lord, and the 
payment of tribute or rent in kind proportional to the gift or 


proved of to prove the claim and to qualify the legal right. For positive 
proof there must bo Cluas, and Laid, and Leiter (a written deed). Cluan* 
ie to have been present listening to the thing being delivered up with bis 
own ears; Luid, that is, the lay of the poet certifying that it was given over 
hy him; Leiter, i. the noble letter which the Comarbe do have to prove 
that the thing was given up to them; Afanach, iz, the thing whichis lawfully 
Dequeathed by the dead; Manach, that is, one-third of his property ;+ for 
‘these are the three solutions agreed upon and ordered to be preserved by the 
person who holda It [ie. tho property), namely, Cluas, Luid, and Leiter ¢ 
Zeig, ce. let him have them all (i.e. the property or chattele in question] when 
he has those things; sas Safle bonds, ie. he is entitled to 
hold thom in porpetulty". 1 

es a ea LN ea ny perf de hed advanced notlo 
of equity. The passage is also noteworthy from two other points of view, 
‘namely, the reservation in favour of the property of married women, and the 
istinct allusion to the jury. 

“There are three lands the possession of which the binding of a Mac 
(bond), or a Raith (ourcty), or a Fiadwaise (witness) cannot legalize, It is the 
Fine that have the lawful right. Tt is a false Aireship [a fraudulent deed] to 
bind them. It isa forfeiture of Logenech (honour price) to the Aire who pre- 
sumes todo it [namely]: 1, the land of a young lad [a minor] to whom it 
pays not price (i.e. rent) though the price be given to the Fine (tribe), 
‘Decaues the sense or understanding of the young lad fe not perfect [ive ie 
not legal] when the land is let out, or when the Nase (bond) is put on it, 
because he Is void of perfect understanding at the time of giving it out; 
2. Iand which was given in Coilche of a woman who is not good, whoper- 
ereres not in her appropriate duties ; 9, land which is given againet the will, 
‘or without the consent of the Fixe (tribe), [ie] when the twolve tongues 
advocate the reversion of tho land against the one man who advocates to 
bind it”, MS. H. 2. 15. p. 1b. 

‘Upon this the commentator observes: “There are three lands, and it is 
not sufficient to bind thom that thoy are held with the knowledge of a Raith, 
ie. a Trebaire (security), and to have a Fiadnaire (witness) with them, or a 
Dilse (a legal assignment) by word of mouth, 1t is the Airecke [the court of 
the Fine] that has power to bind them, Digbaid, i.e. it is a forfeiture of his 
Logenech (honour price) to the Aire who presumes to do it, é.¢. be has to suffer 
Trosea (fosting), for having exceeded his logal power or authority: 1. 
the land of a young lad to whom no rent is paid for it, even though 

‘* This ts the “iadhnaiee focail bett t cluaiee’, a familiar phrase among the Irish- 
‘speaking poople of the present day. 

Pi be ge Vd ‘the thing bequesthod Wy & Flath, i+. the one-third of his property, H %, 
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Taurerech. If the lord obtained more tribute or rent than he neatonot 
was entitled to, he was, as I have before stated, bound to give Game 
an equivalent increase of wages. If he did not do so, the Uéile 
could refuse all further supplies until he made restitution, The 
relations of Céiles and their lords were regulated by Fenechas, 
or the general tribe and torritorial law of the kingdom, and 
not by arbitrary rules, so that in cases of great oppression the 

iera of land could appeal to the higher tribunals. If 
lord treated his Céiles despotically and did not make redress, 
they appealed against him to « Mathluath or Dal, that is, an 
amembly of a tribe or Twath, according to his rank. An in- 
quisition into the charges waz held, and if their uth were es- 
tablished, the proper court of equity issued a decree of forfei- 
ture against him. 

Within a wath a holder of land could lot his land to other ranaist to 
freemen of the territory for a year or other specific term. Anys Yuan 
buildings erected upon it during « tenancy for a specific term 
became the property of the owner of the land at the expiration 
of the term,™ at a valuation. But if evicted before the expi- 


‘erent is given to the Fine for it, or even though it were the Mine [itectf) 
that lot it out, it is not lawful to withhold it from them [i.e their lense of the 
Jand is not valid whea he comes of age]. And this is the reason, because the 
understanding or sense of the Little boy was not perfect [according to law]; 
‘and he was in the absence of Jawful or perfect understanding when the land 
was lot out. 2, Or the fast bond Urnaidm of the unjust woman. 3, In spite 
of, ie. im opposition to, or without the knowledge [or consent] of the Fine: 
that is, holding in spite of the Fing Le. the cintach upon an ecintach—Ibid. 

7 Land conceded by 4 Fath whore right becomes forfeit; ie. land con- 
coded by Whe Flach whose rights became forfeited on account of injustices to 
his Céiles, Por a turchur, i.e, (who conceded) his right to his share [or claim 
to it), it ie another prescription, i¢, another thing which goes into prescription 
from the place or time of its division”. ALS, Brit. Mus. Rawlinson, 487, fol. 
62, ph be col, by 

™* © Tho redemption of each prescription from the binding acknowledg- 
monts, in right of perfect wicker [houses]. It must be redeemed from him 
[the tenant) according to the judgment of the Brehon, The prescription 
effected by illegul means or by force cannot be legalized. 

™ The redemption, ie, 1t is good, i. it 1s just in the laws of redemption 
‘of that part of a man's property which Is out from hit [on loan] to protect it 
against lapsing into prescription and perpetual possession, that the unac- 
Icnowledged or illegal possession of the land doos not mako a real binding 
‘ond of prescription, because he, the landlord, does not know (ie. does not 
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ration of the term, even though it were on the second last 


fence for day of it, the tenant was entitled to his buildings, which, as in 


ments, 


Insolvent 


members of 


Germany, in medieval times, were considered as moveable 
chattels. If evicted without cause, he was not only entitled to 
the houses, but to the rent also. Houses erected on the land 
of a lord with his tacit consent, that is, to his knowledge, as 
for example in the case of squatters, not only remained the 
property of the builder, bat the builders acquired a right to the 
Jand upon which they stood, and could not be evicted, a cireum- 
stance which accounts for many of the evils of the old squatting 
system in Ireland?” Tillage land let for the purpose of grow- 
ing a manured crop, reverted to the owner of the land at the 
end of the specified term for which it was let out, but if no 
ticular term was specified, the hirer of the land was entitled 
possession until he had exhausted the manure. 
Ifa member of a Comorbship or gild failed to make his 


parwersnips fences or meet his other engagements, his co-partners levied a 


distress upon him by the authority of an Aire until they com- 
pelled him to meet his engagements or give up his land. His 


recognize] the right of the loan-holder [ie the teuant]. He, the loun-holder, 
[ie the tenant or man in posession,’ ixejected from the land, even though he 
has built a wicker house upon it; ie. the wicker houses which he has built 
upon the Iand are removed [ie they are moveable), ie. they are re- 
deemed [that is purchased] from him at the valuation of the judge 
{or arbitrator) of tho man [himself] who is the holder of the land 
[ie the tenant], Because it is unjust to allow him to remain upon 
the land,—for no file or weak or illegal possession qualifies his right — 
namely, & possession by cattle, or crops, or promises of youths [ie 
minors] or technical legal, i.e, false [possession] or a possession of brother- 
ship, ie. that is a thing unknown or unacknowledged, or a possession ob- 
tained or held by forve and might”, MS, T.C.D. E. 3.5. p. 1% 

3) “Tf a man is aware of a wicker house being built upon bis land, it goes 
into prescription, even though it Is as loan or hire-land the land ts held at the 
time (of building it), If a man has built hie house or his kiln or bis mill 
upon the land of an estated man in his prosence (ce. to hie knowledge), and 
‘that he has not been forbidden.to do s until he has completed his building, 
if it be for the purpove of & Rudra (i.e establishing a prescriptive right), he 
made his buildings upon the land, he is entitled to the land upon which he 
built his houses. 

“If it be in right of inheritance he has bullt his houses upon tho land, 
‘he Is entitled to hold the land upon which he made them until itis teken from 
ira by law, [i.e] unless it is wrested from him by the [evidence of the] 
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chattels when distrained were liable to the costs of the distress tnse! 
or Bleith, and the cost of grazing while under distraint, oryanner- 
Fogelt. If he had not chattela or a residence, they levied a” 
distress upon his next of kin who was solvent, and called upon 
his Aire Fine, or chief pledgeof his family, to assume his respon- 
sibilities. Ifthe Hsert or failing co-partner had chattels suffi- 
cient to qualify him to be a Z'rebairé or householder, his ne 
puid his liabilities for him, and maintained him fora year, letting 
his share of the land for that period, and reserving the rent of 
it in payment of the liabilities incurred. While the land was 
let, the Fine or family who were the trustees of the Esert, were 
responsible for the fences, house, and other buildings. The trus- 
teeship thus created by the interest in the succession to the pro= 
perty, and the liabilities which this right carvied with it, pre- 
vented the alienation by eale of an estate, as long as the family 
possessed the means of taking the land out of the hands of an 
Esert or insolvent. If he did not possess a residence, and 
offices, and chattels, the co-partners having compelled him to 
surrender his land for a year, fenced it and divided it between 
them, giving pledges to each other for the fulfilment of the 
liabilities *” 

Fiadnaises (or witnesses) and the Senchaidhs: and when they have [decided 
against him] it avails him not that he bas built houses upon it’. JS. Brit. 
Mus, Rawlinson, 487, fol. 62, p. 1, col. b.; 20 also MS, 1.3, 18. T.CD,, 122, 

That is, put out of a bed or holding, ie. the taking possession or appro- 
priation of a holding. Cf. 0. Eng. law torm. Oseart, appropriation. 

37 @ And where there are two resident Comarbs and an absent man, they 
[ie the residents] join unto them an Aire of his Aires [i.¢. of the family of 
the ateentee), if he undertakes it, but if ho does not, they call upon his Aine 
(tribe) to co-oceupy [to cotlperste] with them in making arrangements regard 
ing the land of their brother [co-tonant), in ordor that they [his family] may 

tothem the right of grazing his land for one year, and the right [or 
Jogal Mnbllitios] of all thelr losses in respect of Zimes (fences); and then the 
two Comathechs (co-tenants) hold and act from that forth as if the whole was 
their own propaty, und they bind themselves to each other in pledges for 
tho nmtual discharge of their Tinbilitios”. 

“These are the pledges they give, de. tho pledges for the Zme (fence) a 
Rama (spady) for the Clais ditch), a Serepall is the worth of it, and to lay it 
Gown once; & Bia/ (billhook) for the Duirime (tho quick hedyge), and to Tay it 
down twice, and it must be worth a Serepall; x Soc (erow-bar) for the Corre 
(rock), # Screpall is tho value of it, and to lay ft down three times; a Fidba 
(axe or hatchet) for the elma or for the Ail (or stake fence), a Serepall is the 
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aba associated with themselves an Aire of the absentoo's 


neolvent 
owner. 


family, if he consented, but if he did not, they called upon his 
Fine to act for the abeent man in making arrangements with 
them for assigning the right of grazing his land to them, and also 
his liabilities. ‘This done, they divided the land in the manner 
just deseribed, and gave mutual securities for the fulfilment of 
their engagements. If an occupier of land neglected to perform 
the duties attached to the lund, namely, of killing and chasing 
foxes, of watch and ward, repairing roads, etc., a distress was 
Jeived upon him, and he waskeptunder distraint until he falfilled 
his duties.* In case he had no chattels of his own, notice was 
served upon his nearest of kin who was solvent, and a distress 
was subsequently levied, and he was called upoa to perform 
the duties attached to the land, and the right of the land was 
transferred to the man who was willing to perform the duties, 
‘This custom is analogous to the old Norse one already men- 
tioned, where a Nemda or jury could deprive an owner of his 
land if he allowed it to become waste, or fuiled, after due notico, 
to perform the duties that appertained to it, 

As no one could alienate his land without the sanction of all 
those who possessed an interest in it, when a man became insol- 
vent he handed over his land to his Fixe, who provided him 
with a small house and an allowance for his maintenance. 
Under early feudal law landed property was also inalienable, 
except in cases of real want, when the holder of the land was 
obliged to make oath that he could not support himself, This 
was the pawvreté juré of the French medieval law. In Sweden 
the owner of land could only alienate it by awle by allowing 


value of it, and to lay it down twioe. It is by the Sith Aile(uutual boandary- 
arbitration or law) or by the Heolegud (living deposits,—i.e. witnesses) that 
these Smackts (penalties) are bound after this". IS. H7.8, 18. p. 13 a. 
24“ Question, What is the amoant [of the joint liabilities) of a Comaithe 
chest There is first the [trespass of the] Sel or homestead, namely, yourown 
trespass, and the trespass of others ia the time of feacing it; the guarding of 
‘every place in it against pirates and wild dogs (wolf-dogs, foxes, ete.) rand the 
‘Arespass of its roads, The land treegass now is the Fda andthe Rwba (ie. chas- 
ing and keeping off of wolf-dogs and plunderers), and to codperate with the 
Teath both in hostivgs and convocations and Rebas. Road trespasses, te. each 


himself to be sold with it, which of course only took Place in toenirnt 
ease of distress or similar causes. The inability to alienate, the 

right of preémption, and the retrait lignager, or right of recovery 

of family estate sold, by returning the purehase money, under 
foudal law, are relics of the more ancient rights of the family 
represented by the Irish Fine. 

The tenure of the Fuidirs will be sufficiently understood Tenure ot 
from the aceount of the different categories of Muidirs, which 
I have given in a previous section. They were mere villeina 
holding at the will of the lord, and unlike the base Céiles, not 
protected by the custom of the manor. But although the free 
Fuaidir was a tenant-at-will, compensation for unexhausted im- 
provements was fully admitted in principle, so that if a Muidir 
had manured a field with dung from his cattle sheds, he was 
allowed to get the full benefit of the manure?” Tn the case of 
Fuidir co-partnerships having « full farmstead which entitled 
them to rank as houscholders, they were also entitled to remove 
their honses, or to sell them at a valuation, if they gave up the 
land, or were evicted by the lord. Although ate Fuidire in 
general might be considered as tenants-at-will, the members of 
Fines having full tribe right who held land for a year undor 
the circumstances just described, or who took land for specified 
periods” were not tenants-at-will in the modern sense. 


man must put an Ime (fence) upon his own part of it, keep it even (i. free 
from ruts], keep it clear from cattle, etc,, and clean away all dirtand puddle at 
thetimes of visitations and fairs; and every one and all in common are bound 
allke to do it; and anything that any man is defletent in the Cuthack (datios 
of his Comaitches), he must suffer a corresponding deduction in the benefits 
‘of the Comaitches", MS, HT. 3,18. 13 a. 

#4 The sme principle was admitted In the old Welsh laws, as the follow- 
ing passage from the Venodotlan Coie fully provos : ‘9, No one fs to retain 
geardens in his porsession on account of having manured them for more than 
‘one year; for they are to be manured every year, 10, A fallow two years, it 
ie to be ploughed. 11. Rotten dung (that is, land where cattle are accustomed 
to Tie without folding), truly the mame, 12, Ley land truly the same. 13. 
Yard dung, three years, it is to be ploughed. 14, Car dung, four yoors, it ie 
to be ploughed, 15, Wood-land truly the same. 16. Manured fallow four youre 
ala”. Ancient Laws and Institutes of Wales, Bh. U, c. xvi. p. 87. 

One of those periods was thirty years, which with the crop-year in 
‘order to got the benefit of the dung put on it, made thirty-one years. Ttwoukd 
thus apperr that this common modern term is based apon ancient precedent. 

INT. 13! 
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‘The Irish tenures throw considerable light upon many ob- 
seure points in the tenures of the rest of Europe in medieval 
times; for instance there can be no doubt that hereditary tenan- 
cies, the “ Erbpacht” of the Germans, and the Emphyteusis of 
the later Roman Empire, co-existed all through the middle ages 
in Italy, Germany, France, and Flanders, with a system of 
villenage analogous to the Irish Fuidirship. Marini and 
Mabillon mention tenants of the former class under the name 
of libellarii from the sixth to the thirteenth centurivs;™ 
they were numerous also in Germany in the thirteenth and _ 
fourteenth centuries,*" and especially in the north. Kich- 
horn states that in all the laws regulating the estates of minis- 
terii that go back to the cleventh century, traces of hereditary 
occupation are to be found.™* One of the most important 
documents showing the co-existence of free farmers of the 
Fuidir class with villeins having hereditary rights, is one of 
1237, published by Moser,** in which a free farmer gets 
fixity of tenure with right of succession to his heirs, becoming 
however at the same time a serf, that is, from being a free 
Fuidir, he became a base Céile. The mention made in one old 
document of a class of persons who had no claim to the land be- 
yond the will of the lord,and in another of the same period 
and often relating to the same district, of a different class, 
having full hereditary rights, has hitherto been regarded as 
an indication of the commencement of hereditary rights. 
‘There seems no reason, however, to doubt that both parties 
co-existed all through the medieval period, and that the sup- 
posed rise of hereditary rights is simply the result of a 
confusion in the minds of writers between the two classes of 
occupiers. After the Crusades, and during the perpetual feuds 
of the nobility, the Fuidir class or villeins at will increased in 
some places consequent upon the ruin of the more settled in- 
habitants, to such an extent as to have led to the belief that 


45! Seo also Cassiodorus, Epist. v. 7; and Grog Max., Kpist. ti. 1; vill. Ot, 
64; x1. 20. 

2 Anton, Geschichte der deutschen Landwirthsachafr, lit, 97, ot seq. 

3 Deutsche Staats u. Rechtageschichte, ii. §. 363. 

™* Oenabriickiache Geschichte, Sdumtl Werke, vii. 2, p. 180, 
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the right of inheritance had not yet grown up there, whereas tia 
in truth it was the villenage-at-will that was new. ‘That the ter ae 
greater part of the occupiers of land in France in the ninth terme 
century were in the position of Céiles, holding by limited ser- 
vice, is proved by documents forbidding the raising of rente, 
The serfs proper we know held their land in the greater part 
of Germany as an inheritance from the thirteenth century.** 
‘The various laws passed in Germany from the sixteenth ocn- 
tury upwards, giving right of inheritance, were in reality only 
» areturn to the ancient custom by which Fuidirs, or tenants at 

will, acquired in process of time right of inheritance in the soil 
they cultivated. In 1542 it was forbidden to increase the rents or 
to change the tenants at will, In 1557 the Liineburg law for- 
bade the removal of any farmer who had fulfilled his contract; 
and directed that in case any were removed, they should be paid 
the value of their buildings.** In Welfenbiittel the right of 
inheritance was already recognized in 1578; and here asin 
Kalenberg a landlord could only evict « farmer when forced to 
do so by necessity. In this case, and in all legal ejoctments, 
the farmer received compensation for his buildings, implements, 
and other improvements, according to the valuation of three 
skilled neighbours” Roscher well remarks™ that nothing 
has contributed 20 much to the development of right of 
inheritance, that is fixity of tenure, of farms, as the erection of 
buildings at the expense of the tenants. In the district about 
Gittingen, in Hanover, where the buildings were chiefly eree- 
ted by the landlords, the farmers had only leasos of three, six, 
or nine years. It was only in 1781 that the right of inheritance 
became fully established about Hildesheim, another district of 
Hanover. 

Tn considering this section I cannot help alluding to the 
striking contrast afforded by a historical comparison of the land 

455 Sachsenspirgel, 1. 69. 

2 Strubeu, De jure Pillicorum, pp 141, 292, et seq. 

35 Thid., 350, ot soq. ; 366, ot neq. 

* National Oekonomik des Ackerbaues 5ie aufl, 1867, p. 177. A work 
of great research, to which I am much indebted for, among other things, 
bibliographical information about the Lterature of the continental land 
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Contre — gystems of most continental countries with that of Ireland—s 

Taian, contrast which must atrike any one who studies them. While 

janday the legislation in the former has on the whole been direeted to 
the conversion of tenure at the will of the lord into fixity of 
tenure, or absolute ownership, that is to rooting the peasant in 
the soil, in Treland it has been almost exclusively directed to 
loosening him from the soil. 


REPRESENTATION OF THE COMMONS, AND FRANKPLEDGR, 


Bs i ‘The political, as distinguished from the economical, object 
‘ewnsrahip of the co-heirships and of the co-partnerships mentioned in 
the foregoing sections, was not perhaps so much the pre 
servation of rights as the securing of protection. Political 
privileges being dependent upon the possession of a certain 
property qualification, only one possessing it could, as T have 
before stated, be a compurgator, a surety, a witness, or a suitor, 
or exercise any of the functions of a freeman. Those whodid 
mot possess the necessary qualifications could only acquire the 
protection of the law, either by becoming base Céiles, to some 
lord, who would answer for them in all cases of crimes, Gnes, 
or mulets, ete.; or by forming associations or co-pa 
of four or more, whose united property would be sufficient as 
a Comorbship to qualify one of the co-partners to represent the 
others in their civil rights, and to be responsible for their legal 
charges. 
Terme In the constitution of the Mine and of the substitutes for it, 


‘and Guid the 


pomroe a namely, those co-partnerships, we have, as I believe, the true 
Hen of tho prototype of three most important institutions, tho origin of 
which has hitherto remained obscure, namely, the first begin- 
nings of the representation of the Commons, Frankpledge, 
and the medieval Gilds. 
Poti! or. After the Norman Conquest English society might be 
se fucietyta divided into three classes, The first, consisting of archbishops, 
aie "Ne bishops, some abbots, earls, and barons, representing to a certain 
awn” extent the early Anglo-Saxon Tiwelfhaendmen. 1 the eye of 
the law, persons of this class were “right trusty”, and as such 
were qualified to become sponsors for the knights holding by 
military tenure from them, and forthe military retainers which 
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they kept about them or as garrisons of their castlos, By pro-Pateator 
scription or by grants from the crown, thoy held juriadiction to say te 
8 certain extent over their own manupasts, and were bound to ter Nor- 
produce thom to justice, or be liablo for the logal penaltioa inion 
such cases provided. They were aleo responsible, under the 
¢onditions defined in tho law, for crimes committed on their 
domains, and for all mulets and fines chargeable upon it 

This kind of security or pledge was called “ Frecborgh" or 
“Frankpledge”, and to distinguish it from another kind to be 
Aesctibed presently, it was called “ecignorial Frankpledge”. 

The second class consisted of all those who were deemed to 

have sufficient freehold property to be a good and permanent 
security for their good behaviour, and to moet the legal 
charges incidental to their position. A person of this condi- 

tion was suid to be in his own pledge. ‘The third class eon- 
sisted of ceorls or villeins, who were considered os freemen, 

and the burghers of towns, who, not being deemed to have 
sufficient property to afford a permanent security for their 

good behaviour, were enrolled into bands or associations, the 
members of which were mutually pledge for each other” 
These bands in Saxon times were called Mrith Gilds, the term 
Collective Frankpledge being applied in Anylo-Norman times 
tothe mutual security thus afforded. 

‘This system of giving security is obviously parallol, and trish oren. 
indeed almost identical, with the Irish organization. It didaten™” 
not, however, exclusively originate with the Saxous, though 
somewhat modified by them, and by the Norinans afterwards, 
but belongs to all the northern nations. ‘The Flath was aa fully 
the representative of his Daer Céiles, or base clients, Bothacks, 
and Fuidirs, as any feudal lord In the langunge of the Crith 
Gablach, “ Ho is a Toing, he is a Naidm, he is a Raith, he is 
an Aifire, he is a plaintiff, and a witness for them". ‘Chere 
is even a torm in Irish Slogh Comfleda of a Flath* which in- 


39 Soo Palgrave, loc. cit., pp. 197-08. 

% Slosh Comfleda wus the Flaih’s busting of the feasts of the Comhad- 
asa or Duthaig ot people of the Finds of a territory. As the people were 
collectively bound to provide the supplies for the feast, Slogh Comfleda in- 
Alrcetly represents the collective reeponsibility of a district for certain of tke 


The Twath 
sn poiitiead 


‘unit, 
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directly expresses the idea of “soignorial frankpledge". On 
the other hand, Bé Aires who had not Céiles, were in their 
own pledge, as wo are told of the Bruighfer, that “his oath 
is good, his Naidm, his Raith, his evidence, his Aitire, his 
loan",ete. In Ireland two responsibilities have, however, been 
confounded, and a distinction drawn between the so-called 
Celtic and Saxon customs which did not rally exist. Within 
a Tuath the different Flaths, or lords, were responsible for 
their own Ciéiles, and for all their Bothachs and Fuidira. 
The responsibility of the Aig, or chief, did not differ from 
that of any other Fath, except that he had a larger number 
of persons under his protection. But outside the Tuath, 
that is, as regards the external relationsof the territory, 
the chief represented the whole people. A T'uath was in 
many respects a sovereign state, in confederation with similar 
states, And, as in moder times the government of a sove- 
reign state is in certain cases responsible to other states for the 
acts of its citizens, so the Rig Twatha, or tribe king, repre- 
sented all the rights and responsibilities of his people. 
Among all the ancient nations of Europe each tribe consti- 
tuted such a sovereign state. Hence the error, as has been 
already well pointed out by Palgrave,™' of applying the term 
provinces, in France, Germany, and Spain, to what had never 
been such, but, on the contrary, had been independent states. 
T have already pointed out that the people of a Tuath were 
not, and could not from the organization of society have been, 
of one blood; although it may have been the case with the 
Flaths and free Céiles. The clan responsibility was in reality 


tributes, fines, etc., of a lord. ‘The following passage bears out whatis here 


“Slogh Comfteda, ie. when he goes (ie, the Path] to the feasts of the 
Comhadhasa (ie. the Duthaig or people of the territory] which are made for 
him outside the Orich or territory; ho has a host with him from ite Ur [ie 
the border, consisting of] companies for him of his Cinel or race, of his Suisha y 
and [he is entitled] that they be supplied everywhere, even after companies frum 
his Cin? or race” (i.e. not only while attending a court or other assembly, but 
also while returning home}.—MS. T:C.D. H. 3. 18, p. 247. 

‘These feasts may have been connected with tho banquets of gilds. 

Op, city pe BAT 
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partly founded on blood or kindred, partly and chiefly torri- neronst- 
torial. Among the Anglo-Saxons it was the same. The Maegth san yeray 
orclan was responsible down to the time of Eadward the Elder 

for the discharge of any legal fines which the individual amereed 

was unable to pay, or otherwise was obliged to surrender him 

into slavery. With the development of the strong centralized 
government of the Anglo-Saxon kings the genealogical character 

of the sub-divisions of the country disappeared, and they became 

purely territorial. ‘The old responsibility of the Maegth or 

clan in its territorial character has, however, eurvived to our 

own time in the amerciaments imposed upon baronies or other 
subdivisions for arson and other malicious injuries, and in the 
quartering of police upon districts where a murder has been 
committed. In comparing Irish customs with Anglo-Saxon Cian syioms 
ones, we should never forget that we know the latter, only after preierved 
the clan system, and the original cantonal or Hundred organi- thon 's 


Shon among 

zation, had been more or less modified, and a strong central go-Sesonn ete. 

vernment existed which tended to obliterate the old customs; 

and also that on account of the Roman occupation of Britain 

and the movement of population there, and in Germany and 

Gaul, the patriarchal system was more rapidly obliterated than 

in Ireland, where circumstances continued favourable to its exist- 

enco down to comparatively modern times. This it is that has 

led to much misconception as to the true organization of ancient 

Treland and Britain, and which renders the investigation of Irish 

history so useful asa key to the origin of European institutions, 
Collective Frankpledge, at the period at which we have the 

means of studying it, was not organized on a uniform plan. In 

some parts of England, as in East Anglia, Middlesex, Kent, 

and many shires of Mercia, the free pledges were formed by 

telling off the villeins into bands of not less than ten. But 

from a very important passage quoted by Palgrave from the 

Holkham MS., a collection of fragments of Anglo-Saxon cus- 

tumals, this number might be extended to seventy or eighty,"* 


36“ Decimatio continet decem, septuaginta vel octoginta homines, 
secundum loci consuctudinem qui omnes debent esse fidejussores singulorum, 
its quod ei quis illoram ealampnia patetur, cocteri illum producant ad justi- 
‘tiem ; et sf negat ex sua propria decimatione, purgationem legalem debit 


a 


Gist sccording to the custom of the country. Sometimes a town- 
thip or Tithing formed but one Collective Frankpledge. But 
originally, therecan be no doubt, the number of Frankpledges 
in a Tithing depended upon the number of persons who could 
not be in their own pledge. The Tithing, az I have before 
shown, was a division of the Hundred originally established 
upon a genealogical basis, but which in time came to have the 
territorial of a township** According to the 
peigh Sion Hs Cichces MB. qoskoa Blox; the name Tith- 
ing, or, in its Latin form, Decimatio, was derived from the 
number ten being the least number which could be in a Col- 
lective Frankpledge; this, howover, is a mere guess, as the 
Tithing was only 20 far connected with Collective Frank- 
pledge ea that the persons included in a pledge should be in 
the same Tithing. It is probable that originally every co 
heirship, or oo-grazing association founded upon the same type, 
should belong to the same township or Baile Biathach, and 
that it was only when churches and monasteries became mem- 
bors of co hoirships by donations of portions of lands held by 
gavelkind, that this usage was departed from. 

Barents. Each collective free-pledge was represented by a chief 

yeux, pledge, who was responsible for all the resiants in his pledge 
above twelve ycarm of age, and who was obliged to attend 


habere, Deocimatio autem alicubi dicitur vulgo, Warda, id est, obvervatio, 

sub una socictate urbem vel centenam debent. Alicubi dicitur, 
Borch, id est fidejussu, propter superius dictam causm sciticet Bdejussorem 
eommunem ; alicubi vero, decimatio, quia decem ad minus debent ineme”, 
Rise and Progress of the English Commonwealth, p. exxv- 

Fleta, in describing the “ View of Frankpledge” us it was organized in the 
reign of Edward the Second, speaks of “dozeynes” as if the villeins were 
‘tolled off by twelves and not by tens. 

Palgrave states (op. cit. p 198) that in some shires of Womex and 
‘Murcia, “villa” and **teothing” wore used as convertible terms; but be adde: 
“ Yet not so but that it may be perceived that the ‘ villa’ was the designation 
of the district, whilst the ‘teothing’ was the proper denomination of the 
inhabitants which it contained". Iv woul be more correct to say that 
“villa” or township was purely territorial, while the * teothing" included 
the people as well as the territory, the latter being originally the accident 
‘of the former, 

«This responsibility and the object of Frankpledge are well shown by the 
following section of the Laws of Canute; “20 And we will, that every frec- 
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as suitor at the Leet Courts, and at the “ View of Frankpledge” 

held thereat. This chief pledge was the representative of those 
under him in the courts and assemblies, where he testified, 
acted as compurgator, cto., for them. He evidently correspon- 

ded to the Irish Aire Fine or Chief of Kindred, the 
Aithech ar a Threba, or father, or head of a copartner- 

ship, or Gild, or the Aire Cosraing or Aire Fine of ate ats 
Twath when the collective Frankpledge of « Hundred was «sara 
concerncd® From tho singular Bye-laws enacted in the 
burgh of London for carrying out the provisions of the 

Jaw of Athelstane respecting free “ borgh” it would appear 

that the ecveral Gilds formed a common fund for covering 

the loss of cattle stolen from the gild-brothers, and of assist- 


man be brought into « hundred, and into a tithing, who wishes to be entitled 
to Lad or to Wer, in case any one shall slay him after he is xii years of ugey 
of Jot him not uftorwards be entitled to any free righta, be he heorth-foest, be 
he follower. And that every one be brought into a hundred and in torh; 
and let the Horh hold and lead him to every plea”. Ancient Laws and Jr 
nitutes of England, p. 166. 

3% The Welsh Pencenedi, ot chief of kindred, represented the Irish Aire 
Fine, We should bo the oldest efficient man of the kindred to the ninth 
degree, have a legitimate wife and children, and not hold either of the offices 
of Canghellor or Maer to the prince, If no competent man could be found 
belonging to tho kindred by right of hia father, « man belonging to it by his 
mother, might be chief of kindred. The chief of kindred had the gift of all 
offices among the kindred, the right of imprisonment, of appearing as plain- 
‘tit and defendant on the part of the kindred, of protecting the Aiirs, and 
other dependents belonging to membore of the kindred, and of eummoning & 
seasion of Aaith of country on account of a plaint of injustice and a breach 
‘of law by the king and his judges, or where full justice could not be obtained 
by law. The chief of kindred was one of the three classes who acted as 
mediators between hostile border territories; whether the kindred between 
whom he mediated were at war or at peaco, no hastilo weapon durit bo 
bared against him. The Zeishantyle was u substitute for the chief of kine 
dred; he was elected from among the wise men or seniors of the hundred 
at an assembly of the chiefs of household to the ninth degree, by rote 
by ballot, or tacit vote. A chief of household corresponded to the Irish 
Trelaire. ‘The family council in Wales appears to have consisted of seven 
‘wise men or seniors, and not of five a in Iruland, and from what has been 
said in the text, among the Anglo Saxons and other Teutonic races also, See 
Ancient Laws and Institutes of Wales, pp. 92, 240, 271, 275, 386, 642-3, 652, 
659, 663, and 669. 

4 Seo Crith Gablack, vol. ti, App, p- 482. 
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ing in their recovery. This fund was managed by a committee 
of ton * Decani" who represented the budy in all cases of legal 
proceedings connected with property. There was associated 
with them an eleventh man chosen by the men of the “ Hin- 
dena”. Kemble thinks Hyndon was at first the same as Hundred, 
but at a later period the former was used for the numerical di- 
vision, the Hundred for the territorial” The name Hen- 
dinos given by the Burgundians to their chiefs or kings, 
supports this view. This eleventh man was an elected 
or COUNterpart of the Irish Aire Oosraing who acted as Aire Fine 
for the Tuath or Hundred. Perhaps the Merthingman, or “ Fer- 
dingus”, a term which I have explained in a note tothe Crith 
Gablach to be Fer-Tonga or oath-man, may have been the 
chief pledge of a Frith Gild or an elected representative, like 
the man chosen by the “ Hindena” of London, who acted as 
compurgator and witness for those who elected him—a kind 
of public officer in fact, who represented certain bodies in. suits 
at law, and corresponded in many of his functions to the Irish 
Aithech or a Threba. This view would fally accord with'the 
position assigned to them in the laws of Henry the First, 
where they are classed among the freemen of the lowest class; 
nor ig it incompatible with the position in which they ap- 
pear in the statutes of the gild of Berwick, 4p, 1284, where 
they are put after the aldermen and before the decani. If 
they were the representatives of freemen, not having the 
full rights of burgesses, this should be indeed their true posi- 
tion?” 


Many writers have considered Collective Frankpledge as a 
political right. Palgrave, who has been go successful in divining 


1 The Soxona in England, vol. \. pp. 248, 248. 

3 Amm. Marcell. Hist,, xxviii. 0. 5 

“Statute gildw de Berwik—OXIV. Statuimus qudd quoties eumque 
Aldermannus, Forthingmann}, decanus, volucrint congregare Confratees Gilda, 
ad negotia Gilde tractanda; omnes, frutres Gildw veniant audico clasaico, super 
foris fuctum duodecim donarioram”. Houant, Trwites aur lee coutumes Anglo 
Etgewmed tii. p. 467, 487. 

‘Skene gives the following singular explanation of the word, “Ferding- 

‘annua ane Dutch word, ane Penny Maister or theeaurar", De Verdorum Sig~ 
nificatione, p. 06, Even yet, evory law term that cannot be explained from 
the Latin is ane Dutch word”, 
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the true origin of many institutions, could not, however, see 
any connection between it and political rights and wea ep Le 
“except so far as in very modern times the insertion ol litetirett? 
an individual in the roll of the Leet became evidence of resi- 
ancy", It is true that, as the institutions were modified by the 
growth of the power of the king, and with it that of the lords 
and Thegns who gradually encroached upon the common land 
and converted it into Béc-land, thus reducing the freemen to the 
state of villeinage, the political privileges which were secured 
by the custom fell into desuetude, or were modified, or set 
aside, and Frankpledge became useful merely as an 
tion for the subjection of the people, for which it was un- 
doubtedly used, often without any corresponding advantage 
being derived from it, But originally it was certainly 4 great 
right, and in it we may trace one of the sources of the true 
origin of the representation of the commons. 
In Anglo-Saxon times the township was always repro-Tbe Four 


sented, ut every kind of Folkmoot, by an officer called terre othe 


the Gerefa or Reeve and four men. There wer several” 
officers in the Anglo-Saxon common-wealth who were called 

by the name Gerefa. The Gerefa of the Hundred cor-the Germ | 
responded, as we shall see hereafter, to the Irish Aire Cos-area 
raing, u functionary who hud especially to do with the oc 
cupicrs of the common or tribe linds, the Comorbships and 
partnerships The Aire Cosraing was the executive officer te aire 
of the Tuath, whose duty it was to see that all were ingrid 
pledge, and to act as the chief Aire Fine or representative 

Aire of the Fines of the Tuatha, I have ulready men- 
tioned that each Fine had a kind of family council com- 
posed of five men, who regulated everything connected with 

the righta and responsibilities of the family. One of these 

five acted as the Aire Fine or chief pledge for the familly , Joe Are 
and in this capacity possessed within the Fine considerable ist 
rights and powere, including that of arrest, and performed 

many functions analogous to those of an Aire Cosraing, 

that is, he was the Gerefa or Reeve of the Fine. The 
Cuicer na Fine or council of five corresponded therefore 

to the “four men and the Reeve” of the Anglo-Saxon town- 
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ships®* If a family had not among its own members a 
man posscssing the qualifications of an Aire to represent 
them as Aire Fine, it fell back on the next branch, and 
elected the best qualified among the members of that 
branch to act as their chief pledge, or two or more poorer 
branches formed a Comaitches or Conqilda, ond elected one 
of the members to act as Aire Fine. This was the Aithech ar 
Tre atauer a threba or fathor of his tribe. Fuidirs formed similar associa~ 
Eefsnse= tions, the Cuig Rath cedach, ot five pledges of one hundred of 
Pui; chattels"! ‘The head of such a gild appears to have posseased 


70 Rvidence of the representative character of five members of a Fine, 
{a to be found throughout the laws, ‘Thus if an eye witness prosecuted a 
charge of theft, the prosecutor should swear before the three highest Aires 
‘of his Fine that ho saw with his own eyes the crime committed ; his father 
or his mother, or his brother or hia Art Fine (that is the principal man of bis 
Fine] should then make oath after him that they had not participated with 
‘Lim, The passage in tho laws which tells this is explained by a commentator 
thas: “Or ea Art Fine after, ie. that he [the witness] shall not be lower 
than the Aire Dera, i.e than the highest man who is ia the Fine, te. tho 
Flath Geilfine, ie. with the four worthies of the Finé who succeed him, and 
that is a Tuarastal then, ie. that is a positive Tuarastal (proof) then, that 
is proof [of guilt] having been seen"—ArS. Brit. Mus. Eyerton, 88, p. 48, a 

‘Aguin: “These down here are the Twarastals, i. the Urrads (sureties) of 
the Coin comishe and comgaitet with four persons after him to confirm the guilt, 
and these four persons are, namely, the best Coibdealach (corelative) [ive the 
Aighost person] of his Fine, and a 6 Aire and an Aire Twist, andan Aire Desa, 
And if they find the nine persons these are tho nine persons, namely, five men 
‘of his Derlyine, aud two Bd-Aires-Twisi, ie. for themselves, andan Aire Dero, 
i.e. for hinwelf,and an Aire Kehtai, i.c.on the Aire Tuisi, the crime is fastened 
(confirmed), unless it be Febrad Fiach (a charge for debts or damages) that 
‘was brought at first; or he confirms a Fw Dé [an oath of expurgation on the 
gospels) with ono man afterhim". Zid. Thavis, when the prosecator isable 
to find the nine persons, tho accused could only free himscif by oxpurgatore 
‘sworn on the gospels, 

And again; “The man who brings the four neighbours (Comaithi) to give 
a Teist (testimony) with an oath on the gospels that they know not a charge 
of a Guin (death, or a wound), or Gait (theft), or Braid (plunder), or Lichrack 
(perjury); or other misdood upon him, either agninst or in violation of Coin". 
Abid, . 49, b. 

471 See ante, p. cxxiv, 

* Tho man who mado criminal chargo became thereby an Dread or surety, for, as the 
Jaw esprosmas 4," upon hii roats the seaurity of bis ecime, ae lve must pay is himeelf if he 
does not aucesed bn ostabilahing it (Le his charge."] MS. Aperion, 65 p. 48. 

t Laws of co eating and oo-stoaling that is tho laws regulating barges of theft ty an o- 
conmary. 
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the same rights as the Aithech ar a threba, and was perhaps 
also included under that name. 

In the cose of a minor it was necessary that his Aire Fine th sblet ot 
should be joined with him in all legal acts; and whether sivayacod 
4 person were of age ornot, he was not entitled to thefull rights 
of a freeman, that is to act as pledge, bail, witness, ete., until 
he had firet proved that he possessed the necessary property 
qualification, and had been legally recognized as. an A ire: other 
wise an Aire of his Fine should be joined with him in all legal 
acts. The Aire Cosraing, as the official Aire Find of the whole 
Tuath, appears to have had much to do with minors, and to 
to have represented them in their general political relations. 

While‘the family still continued to constitute a political OF A fame 
ganization among the Anglo-Saxons, they must have had ao 
family council representing the Maegth, similar to the Irish 
five men of the Fine. When the Maegth morged into a 
mere territorial township, this council of five pledges became 
“the four men and the Reeve", who represented the Anglo- whlch be- 
Saxon township on all public occasions, while the general re- oat men 
sponsibilities of the familios and partnerships (Mnegth, Frith twee 
Gilds), morgod into the frankpledge of the township. The 
organization of the family and the custom of descent, are there- 
fore, us we might naturally expect, the true sources of two in- 
stitutions, one of which being also incompatible with the com- 
plete individual liberty of modern times, has disappeared, while 
the other was the embryo, whence has been gradually developed 
the representative system of England. 

Before leaving this subject, I must, however, notice the state- Pat 
ment of Palgrave, i in which he differs from most historical ana ve 
legal writers an the subject, namely, that Collective Frank- ww 
pledge was not an universal custom in England. For instance 
it does not appear to have existed in the ancient shires of 
Northumbria. The men of Salop also claimed to be exempt 
from the Tithing; and there were some at least of the Mer- 
cian burghs, for instance Bristol and Worcester, which were 
free from it™* At first sight, this opinion, if true, and it 
probably is eo, seoms fatal to the views which I have put for- 

+ Palgrave, op. city pr 209. 
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ward, especially the absence of the Tithing in precisely those 
parts in which the inhabitents were largely composed of the 
so-called Celtic or British people, and remained longest in con- 
tact with British institutions. Bat if I am right in deriving it 
hemor from an ancient family organization analogous to the Irish sya- 
“* tem, it could only have existed originally in those districts where 
en ltedgaacilice ofcommon land still existed, and 

tnany free men still entitled to its usufract. In Northumbria and 
indeed in all the land north of the Trent, and in the western 
shires in which Saxon lords had supplanted the British ones, 
the rights of the poorer British freemen must have been set 
aside, and they themselves reduced to the condition of manu- 
pasts in the pledge of a lord, When the organization of the 


Tnskpleurs AMaeyth or family fell into desuetude, and the custom of gavel- 


kind was supplanted by greater testamentary freedom, and by 
the foreright of the eldest eon to the inheritance of frechold 
estate, it was natural that the responsibilities of tho Maegth 
should be repudiated when its advantages had ceased. It was 
the intorest of the lord, who under the old system was directly 
responsible for the liabilities of all those on his estate, to shift 
that responsibility upon his tenants collectively; on the other 
hand it was the interest of the latter to ropudiate collective, and 
ausert individual responsibility, especially where freemen who 
owed only allegiance to the British chief, who corresponded 
to the Rig Tuath in Ireland, became by conquest base retainers 
of Saxon lords. Wherever the passage from the old family 
system of the Muegth, and the wecompanying gild system, 
which I shall describe in the next section, into the collective or 
territorial system of Collective Frankpledge, took place gradu- 
ally uz the result of the development of'a strong central govorn- 
ment and the growth of individual freedom, the tenants made an 
important advance in civil rights. We can therefore under: 
stand why in one part of England Collective Frankpledge should 
be looked upon ae a burthen, and‘in other places as a liberty. 


GILDS AND TRADE CORPORATIONS. 


Among most early nations employments were hereditary, 
and cach handicraft was more or less a caste. Thus in Ireland 


rs 
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the craft of the goldsmith, the emith, and the builder, although Matierare 
ranked according to the lawa with the Daer Nemid or base pro- time 
fessions, because the work was done with the faadetiwacd eee 
looked upon aa noble, and always continued privileged profes 
sions, because their privileges and fines wore determined by tho 
rank of those for whom they worked.” The curious story in the 
Tiin Bé Chuailgneof Culand the emith,—the Irish Wayland 
Smith—and the boy Setanta, which recounts how the latter 
changed his name to Cuchulaind, or “ Hound of Culand”, shows 
us that a king might feast with a smith.** Even kings them- 
selves and their sons were often goldsmiths, as is shown by many 
instances recorded in ancient Irish manuscripts. Again the ge- 
nealogy of the Cerdraighe of Tulaoh Gossa, which became ex- 
tinct after roven generations in St. Mothemnioc,” proves the 
nobility ofdescent of the artists, and the hereditary churacter 
of the employment, All other handicrafts besides those men- 
Nioned were base, and were followed by base Ciiles or clients, 
asamong the ancient Romans. So, too, a kind of praedial servi- 
tude, or villeinage, the obligation of carrying on the omploy- 
ment, was attached to the Jand given them by a lord.* 

Before the rise of cities among the northern nations, fech tort 
every Jord had his own base craftsmen, and when rich bisenn 
enough, he kept as his guest, or attached in some way to his” 
court, a professor of each of the noble arts. In those nations 
of antiquity in which the population became dense, and cities 
grew up, each trade or craft had numerous artizans, who tise of cor- 
formed a species of corporation or college, In Rome these col- 2c" 
leges were of very ancient origin, their establishment being, 


3 See Lecty Yol. fi, p. 209. 4 See yol. i. Lect. xvii. p. 362. 

28 Vol. ii. Lect, xxix, p. 207. 

‘#6 The right to possess a mill or a fonge, like that of a certain class of house, 
Appears to have been connected with the possession of a certain quantity of 
Jand, a& the following passage shows : 

« Evon though a man has purchared the sito of « forgo, ora mill, or a wicker 
house, and even though he has built them upon it,.., .. It does not 
avail him, unless he has the grade qualification of land", MS. H, 3. 18. 
TCD.12, ‘The craft of smith was evidently privileged one. The oe- 
Currence of such names in Trish topographical nomenclature as Buile na 
Card, or the Bally of the Gollamith, Baile an Gathain, amith's town, cte., 


Ba 


by some, attributed to Numa;*? in later times they had 
a legal existence, derived no doubt from prescription in the 


pees otfirst instance. Their privileges must in time have been abused, 
oueeabused or at least have become incompatible with the social and 


commercial condition of Rome, for the senate abolished them 


Beet corneas Clodius restored and increased them, as Cicero 


shed complains," from among the slaves and Sregs of the people, 
thus implying that those previously existing were of a better 
class. Julius Cacsar appears to have abolished all those created 
by Cluudius, respecting those only of ancient foundation.” 
They revived after his death, and were again suppressed 
by Augustus” From statement of Lampridius we learn 
that Alexander Severus reorganized the whole of the colleges, 
and probably gave them the form which they retained more 
or less throughout the middle ages. 


Goltestum The word Collegium was applied to two classes of corpora- 


appiiod 


‘kind? tions, both hereditary. The first was wholly religious, such as the 
rtions—the Collegia Pontifionm, Augurum, Fratrum Arvalium, ete.; the 


and the 


second were trade corporations, such as the Collegia Piaoravny 
who were both millers and baker, Fabrorum, Navicularum 
or lightermen, and “Ambajaram Collegia, Pharmacopolac”. 
The trade corporations appear to have been included in the 
associations called Sodalitates, which had more or less of a 
religious character. It is probable, however, that while the 
members of a Collegium were Sodalea, there were many Sodali- 
tates, which were composed of persons not of the same profes- 
sionor occupation, In other words, the Collegium was originally 
a hereditary corporation of persons, having the same occupa- 
tion, such as priests, augurs, ete., or practising the same art or 
handicraft; the Sodalitas was, in most cases at all events, a 
voluntary association for religious purposes and mutual suc- 
cour, such as the great Roman burial societies. It was 
taken in connection with the passage from tho lawa show that the por 
‘session of land was one of the qualifications of at least master craftamen. 
27 Plutarch in Numa; Pliny Hist, Nat, lib, xxxvi. c i; Wd. xxxvl. cb 
** Collegian non €a solum quae secatus sustulerat, restituta sunt, sed in~ 
‘Bumerabilia quacdam nova omui focce urbis nc servitio constitata. Jn Pisonems 
#* Cunctacollogia practerantiquitusconstituta distraxit, Sueton in Jul, 0.42. 
0 Collegia, practer antiqua ct legitima distolvit, Sveton. in Aug c. 32. 
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the Collegium that in the first instance could be said 
corpus habere, or to be a Corporatio, though ull the rights 
of the corporation of a Collegium may have been enjoyed by 
the Sodales of » Sodalitas. Among these religious associations 
were the Sodales Augustales, an order of priests or religious 
persons instituted by Tiberius to attend to the worship of 
Augustus and the Julia Gens; the Sodales Flavit, Hadrianales, 
Aeliani, Antonini, tc. Many of these Sodalitics were probably 
compored of priests, and differed therefore in nothing but in 
their antiquity from the ancient colleges of priests or augurs, 
There can be little doubt; however, that, though often con- 
founded and having their functions united in the same body, 
they were distinct in origin, and continued to separately co-exist 
during the first contarics of the empire. 

The colleges of priests and augurs were of course suppressed Meade 
when the empire became Christian; the trade colleges, on the sursired na 
other hand, survived the fall of the empire in every country vite 
where the Roman power had subsisted sufficiently long to do- 
yelope Roman municipalitics, and with the rige of the Christian 
states attained a developement and a power, especially in the Cor- 
porations des Arts et Métiers of France, unknown in Roman 
times. The Con/réries or Confraternities may be looked upon as 
the Christian successors of the Sodalitates, and there seems no 
reason to doubt that tho Christian Sodalities arose directly 
out of the pagan once,” and, like them, were sometimes con- 
joined with a tmde corporation—that is, the workmen of a 
trade corporation selected ® patron saint and formed a pious 
ausociation. Thetwo were, however, distinetin origin and design, 
and confraternities existed wholly unconnected with trades. 

Among the German nations there existed during the middle eames 
ages a number of associations distinguished by the collective 
name of gilde, whose origin and objects were, however, diffo- 
rent. They may be conveniently classified into religious gilds, 


®) As carly as tho third contary a gront Christian confraternity existed 
in Alexandria for attending to the sick. 1t became #0 powerful and pos- 
sesed such influence in the beginning of the fifth century that it was made 
the subject of an Edict of Theodosius. Similar associations appear to have 
‘been numerous among the working classcs of es 
INT. 
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Te Gud ot and lay or worldly gilds. The formor consisted of the “ Kal- 

tux andsgilden”, or Gilds of the Kalenders, which were arsoci- 

ations of priests, who met on the Kalends of each month, 
whence came the name, for the transaction of business con- 
nected with their functions; and the pious brotherhoods, or 

'sFrommen Bruderschaften", whorepresonted the “ Confréries” 

of France, and like them were the successors of the first Chris- 

tian sodalities formed upon the Roman pagan models. The 

Gilds of the Kalenders continued to exist even among the Pro- 

testant pastors long after the Reformation in the form of meet- 

ings held several times in the year. 

Gussie "The Iny gilds consisted of the gild-merchants or town- 
gilda, and the craft-gilds. ‘The former represented on the one 
hand the protective or true gilds, the origin of which T am 
nbout to discuss, and on the other, the trade associations or 
collegia. In some cases gild-merchants were protective gilds 
which had been modified according as the original free burgh 
developed into a city, or which had gradually arisen, in the 
towns of lords as a protection against the oppressions of the 
latter, or against that of patrician families. In other cases where 
a town grew up in consequence of the special development of 
one or more handicrafts, its government vested in the 
corporation or society formed by the craftsmen, and this in 
process of time became a mere civic body, ‘The free handi- 
craftsmen were of course originally members of the town- 
gilds; but as the burghers grew wealthy and acquired 
aristocratic pretensions, or neighbouring noble families gothold 
of the government ofthe city, the wants of the handicraftsmen 
naturally led to the rise of associations which may be regarded 
as the revival of the original trade corporation which had 

Craft. aids; merged in the town-gild. In this way arose many of the 
craft-gilds or sssociations of handicraftemen for the regulation 
and protection of their crafts, These craft-gilds, as well as the 
original trade corporations from which they sprung, were called 
Zin 


j 


Zimnite, 
tne ontect The gildsof kalenders and the confgaternities are clearly 
isoconis. of Christian origin, but founded upon Roman pagan models, 
Gita and indeed must have been introduced in many cases into 
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Germany from the Romanized countries, Guul and Italy. 
Zanfie, ox trade corporations in the true sense of the a 
could only have arisen in countries where the population femm 
became dense enough to form towns, although the germs eo 
such associations may be traced among all the earlicr nations 
of Europe in the privileges enjoyed by the armourer, the 
goldsmith, the sculptor, the builder. There seems little doubt 
that the Zinfte, like the Corporations des Arts et Metiers 
of France are imitations of the Roman institutions of the same 
class, 

But besides the two classes of associations, the religions tee 
confraternities and the trade corporations, which are not of 
German origin, there existed another class which without being 
peculiar to ancient Germany, were native institutions. These 
were the true gilds, whence the name came to be extended to 
all other associations, whether for religious or trade purpoace. 
In a Frankish copitalary of the year 779, the word Gildonia ths Fran- 
or Geldonia occurs for sworn associations, which were without *dmia: 
doubt Gilds” The word again occurs in a capitulary of 
Hinemar, Archbishop of Rheims, of the year 858, in which 
he points out what he thinks to be their proper functiona,™ 
and blames their abuses, That these gilds were essentially lay 
institutions, and to be distinguished from the associations of 
priosts, is fully proved by his not using the term Geldonia when 
he mentions in another place meetings of priests on the Ka- 
Jends** The sworn association of serfs in Flanders, and song ii eaten 
the coast, denounced in a eapitulary of Louis le Debonnaire, aor 


* “De Sacramenti« per gildonia invicom conjurantibus, ut nemo facere 
Preesumat Alio vero modo de illorum elcemosinis, aut de incendio, aut de 
‘nuufragio, quamyis convenentias faclant, nemo in hoo jurare proesumat", Io 
the first book of the Lombard law (tit. 17. cap 7), wo have “de sucramentia 

bl evga which is glossed “ i¢, illicita collectione". 

‘De confratriis earumque conventibus quowodo celebrari debeant. Ut 
neice peeapepetoen vulgo Yooant, sieut jam verbls 
monwimur, et nuno eoriptis exprose praccipimus, tantum fiat, quantum ad 
nuctoritatem, et utilitatem, atque rationem pertinet: ultra autem nemo, 
Heque sucerdos, neque fidelis quisquam, in parochia nostra progredi au teat”, 
ete, Labber concilia, ed. Coleti, tx, erp. 16. p. 4. 

= “Quid cavonJum sit presbyteris, quando per kalendas inter se coures 
olunt”—Ibid., cap. 15. ii 

B 


condemmed by the Council of Nantes in the year 656 wore alsa, 
Gilds, for, as M. Kervyn de Lettenhoven has well remarked, — 
these Collectae are of the same kind as those denounced by 
Hinemar two hundred years later** ‘The Flemish gilds are 
particularly interesting, not only because they existed among 
serfs, but because they were not held in great cities, and were 
not founded for religious ‘but for mutual defence, or 
for agricultural or commercial objects. Thus the privileges of 
the Abbey of St. Pierre of Ghent of about the year $30 men- 
tion the existence of'a partnership of filly members for the work-_ 
Juss coming of some polder-land™ Adam of Bremen speaks of w 
Sate Frisian association of nobles under the name of Conjuraté 
Sodales formed for the purpose of discovery in northern 
countries2* 
4.seu Tn the Anglo-Saxon laws of Ine the word Gegilda occurs 
in connection with the legal protection of strangers. 
there seems no reason to doubt, were members of associations like. 
rh ouide. those known at a later period as Frith Gilds, As I have be- 
fore stated, these gilds afforded to their members that kind of 
mutual security which was known as Collective Frankpledge. 
Several of these gilds developed later on into great political 
institutions like those of London, which in the time of 
Athelstane became united into one powerful gild. Still later 
on, we find the term gild applied not only to true descendants 


i 





™2 7 “De conjurationibus servorum quae fiant in Flandris et Menpisco et 
in cateris maritimis locis, volumus ut per missos nostros indicetur dominis 
servorum {llorum, ut constringant cos, ne ultra tales conjurationes facere 
praesumant, Et ut sciant ipsi corundem servoram domini, quod cujuscumque 
servi hujuscemod! conjurationem facere pracsumpsorint postquam cis haec 
nostra jusso fuerit indioats, bannum nostram, id eat soxaginta solidos, ipse 
dominus persolvere debeat”. Cupitulare ad Thoodonis villam (an. 821 oct.) 
‘Ed. Migne, p. 445. 

2 Moke, La Belgique Ancienne, p. 200. 

© Moke, loc. cit, Inanother place (p. 146), Prof. Moke eays that accurd~ 
ing toa charter of St, Bayon, the culture in common of polder-land was an 
object of such gilds, ig Se acces Se Woking Melee 
do the two references relate to one document? 

™° Lib. iv. ch. 89, 
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of the Frith Gilds, but aleo to trade corporations, both of te i 
class of gild-merchants and craft-gilds, representing the German oi \0. 
Ziinfte and the French Corporations des Arts ot Métiers, andsreiatioux 
lastly to zeligious associations of the clergy, or gilds of kalen- 

ders, and of the laity, or the Conjréries or confraternities. The 

gild of weavers of London was a craft-gild; the gild of the 

clergy of Canterbury mentioned in Domesday Book was a gild 

of kalenders, while the gild in Exeter established “ for God's 

love and their souls’ need”, the gild established in the time of 
Richard the Second at Norwich, in honour of St. George the 

martyr, and similar associations “ for example's sake”, are clearly 
sodalitics, to which the namo gild was applied after it had lost 

ite original epecial moaning, and acquired the general signifi- 

cation of an association or band of persona. 

Authors who treat of the subject of gilds, oven whon they suppose 
do not make any distinction between true gilds and the emfter ane 
and religious gilds, carry back their origin to the remotost 
German and Scandinavian heathen times. Thore is sufficient 
evidence of the existence of associations called by the name of 
gild in Denmark, and perhaps in Scandinavia in lato 
times; but these times bring us far into the Christian period 
in England, and consequently this evidence docs not satia- 
factorily sottle the question as to the pagan origin of gilds, 
Indeed the oldest direct evidence on the subject of gilds 
hithorto known is English, os the laws of Ine are anterior to 
the capitulary of Charlemagne of the year 779. The earliest 
statutes of any association called a gild now known, are notolder 
than the end of the tenth or the beginning of the eleventh 
century, and even theso are not statutes of true gilds. 

The i importance to which the Gilds had attained in England au 
as early as the time of Cunute, coupled with the rapid rise ofhaw Tar orale 
great Gilds in Denmark about the period of the Danish ‘oven Ens 
pation of England, has led Wilda, one of tho principal writers 
on gilds, to the opinion that they first arose in England, and, 
were introduced thence into Denmark before the Danes were 
converted to Christianity. Circumstances, it is true, were 
favourable in England to the development not only of true 
gilds, but likewise of analogous industrial and religious asso- 
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ciation. On the other hand, the despotic governments of 
Charlemagne and his successors strove to crush the development 
of such free associations. Wo have seen in the capitulary of 
Louis le Debonnaire, of the year 821, that gildehips among 
the serfs are not only denounced, but tho lords are commanded 
under a threat of penalties to suppreas them. If they did not 
succeed in entirely suppressing them, they certainly checked 
their development to such an extent that tho trade corporu 
tions and confiaternities which grew up later eeem to have 
been formed rather on the Roman type than on that of the old 
Gaulish or German institutions. Although there can be no 
doubt that while the Carlovingian emperors were crushing out 
the spirit of free association under the despotic rule of an or- 
ganized and centralized feudalism, gildships grew up rapidly 
and developed into free institutions in England ; there is, 
nevertheless, no ground for making the latter the birth-place of 
institutions the germs of which existed among all Aryan peoples. 
It would indeed be strange if an organization which had become 
#0 interwoven with Christian practices in England, should have 
been introduced and taken root rapidly among pagans so very 
hostile to Christianity as were the Danes. That the insignifi- 
cant native Danish gilds should have received an impulse by 
contact of some of their members with those of the great 
English Frith Gilds, is natural enough, and accounts for the 
subsequent rise of the great Danish protective gilds. 


g- There exists also a general belief that gilds were zomehow 


tween alive connected with the drinking banquets which the Germans and 


‘tnd bane 


quets, 


Scandinavians are said to have combined with certain ritualistic 
solemnities on the occasion of important family events such, as 
the feasts given when the heir was about to enter into 
possession of his ancestral property. The Bmga cup was 
handed to him, and he promised to do somenobleaction worthy 
of his forefathers, drained the cup, and ascended his father’s 
chair. Such solemnities were observed in other assemblies 
also, which afforded suitable occasion, but especially on high 
festivals on which they were accustomed to offer to the gods.? 

Wilds, Das Gildénwesen im Mitelalicr, p. 2-8. Seo ante, note 358, p. 
excvii., es to the Irish Fleda Comiadhasa, 


Re 
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Grimm thought the name gild to be comnected with the 
pagan sacrificial feasts, ‘The religious worship of the Anglo- 
Saxons and other Germanic and Scandinavian nations was not, 
however, so highly organized as to have, in addition tow priest- 
hood, brotherhoods for the special practice of rites, like the 
Roman sodalities. The feasts were not the objects, but the 
consequences, of the association of men in gilds. When men 
associated together for some definite purpose, it was natural to 
commemorute the event by a banquet, and it may have 
frequently happened that the original object of a gild was lost 
sight of owing to changes in the circumstances of the times or 
places, and that the banquets of the gild-brothers became the 
chief purpose of the gild, ‘There is, however, one gild the name 
of which possibly suggests « banquet us the original‘object, the 
Bezlagh of Sleswig, if we may connect this word with the 
Norse Veitsla or Veizla, a feast, But the use of this term,— 
supposing the connection here suggested to exist;—as a 
distinctive name in one case only, would tend rather to mark 
the exceptional character of the connection between gilds and 
banquets, than to show that the former had for principal object 
the latter. 

The etymology of the word Gild iy obscure, but I think ittrymsten, 
can help us in tracing the true origin of the institution. In6ts 
the Gothic Bible, gdpov, tribute is rendered by gild; in the 
oldest Norse the corresponding word gi/di has the same 
meaning** In some of the Saga, but apparently not 
in the Edda, it means a drinking feast," which is cer- 
tainly a secondary meaning. Anglo-Saxon affords us the 
oldest oxample of the word Gild with the meaning of an 
association of persona; it has also Gilda, » companion, and 
Gildseipe, a guildship, which show that the application of 
the word to a brotherhood was fully established. These words 
do not, occur in Beowulf, although the verb gyldan is used 


@ Asin eBr akyldu gotio 5ll gildi cigs, an diis omnin tributa coderont, 
Voluspa, 21. my sbr til gildis pif, a gift always looks for a reward, Hévamdl 
148, Skattgildi, payment of tribute in Olafs Saga hin's helga, ¢. 196, gives ue 
‘the idea of money as in the New High German Geld. 

™ Ganta Gildi, potus Ouinis, Kormak’s Saga, 21-2, 
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in it in the same sense as the Gothic verb gilden, namely, 
to pay. So far a# these comparisons go, they appear tome 
to prove that the origin of the Gild is not to be sought for in 
the practice of religious rites, or in companionship in war, but 
in something connected with tribute, its mode of payment, 
or with the medium of payment gonerally. 

Tt is not easy to see at first the connection of tribute, money, 
ete., with an asiociation of persons. There are, however, a 
number of words in Irish which supply the links, and fully 
explain, as I believe, the truo origin of gilds. JT have already 
mentioned that the term Ferran Congilta Fine was applied to 
that part of the tribe land ocenpied by freemen who formed 
the associations or partnerships called a Comaitehes, which I 
have described in a former section. The head of such an as- 
sociation or of a “ comorbship” was called the Aithech comaide, 
that is, the father or chief of the Comaithches established by 
the association. ‘This partnership was also called a Congilda. 
The word fogelt which has been already explained as the cost 
of grazing cattle under distraint, the word gilt or galt to 
graze, and congilt, to co-graze, clearly shows that a Con- 
gilda was an association or partnership for co-grazing. In 
all these words, however, the idea of grazing is secondary, 
the original meaning is connected with gial, a pledge or se- 
curity, gialda, to be pledge or security. As has been already 
explained,” each member of a “ Comorbship” and of a co- 
tenancy gave a pledge for the fulfilment of his share of the 
duties of the co-partnership, and all were collectively respon- 
sible for all fines, tributes, ete, and were represented for 
legal purposes by their chief pledge Congilda or Aithech ar 
a threba, who acted for them as bail, witness, compurgator, 
ete, It is in this twofold sense of individual and collec- 
tive responsibility that the Tentonic words came to mean 
tribute, to pay, ete. The Irish preserves not merely the 
original idea, of collective pledge or security, but the 


‘0 Gegildon, the members of a Gild, is translated Congildones, in tho 
Jaws of Henry 1, (Exxy, § 10). 
™ See Ante, note 320, p. claxvii. 
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mode in which this collective pledge was effected, namoly, 
co-grazing.™ 

Kemble has suggosted-that the Gegildan, brothers or fellows Kemss 
of the gild, mentioned in Anglo-Saxon laws, were the ‘U880- that Goohl- 
ciates in the Tithing and the Hundred, who were ‘mutually trecene 
bail or pledge for one another; and argues that the mannor lstion, 
in which they are mentioned in the laws of Alfred,” shows 
that they were not members of voluntary associations formed 
for religious, social, or funeral objects, but of political bodies of 
which every man should necessarily bea member." — Kemble not correct. 
here confounds the natural family (Fine, Maegth,) with tho artis 
ficial family or partnership. In the natural family the responsi- 
bilities and privileges were alike inherent; in the artificial 
family these depended upon the formation of a partnership, 
which in very ancient times was only to a certain extent 
a voluntary act; it was always however accompanied by legal 
formalities. While the gild then afforded the same kind of 
mutual security os the family in ancient times, and the 
collective Frankpledge of later, times it should not be con- 
founded with either. It was an artificial family, intended to 


4 "The English yield transmits to some extont tho double meaning of pay- 
mentor tribute and grazing. 

28 LL, Alf. $27. Ancient Laws and Institutes of England, p. 35, 

4 “Now it is perfectly clear that.a law expressed in such general terms as 
these, cannot bedirected ton particular and exceptional condition ; that it does 
‘not refer to the accidental existence of gegylden, but on the contrary assumes 
‘every man to have such. We cannot, thercfore, construo it of voluntary ne 
sociations formed for religious, social, or funeral objects, and for the purposes 
of this law we must look upon gegylda as a general name borne by every 
individual in respect of some gyli or association of which he was taken to 
bea momber, The only meanings which tho root gy/d enabloe us to attach 
to the word gepylda, are these: either, one who shares with others in paying ) 
or, one who shares with others in worshipping. If we adopt the former ren- 
dering, we must suppote that certain contributions were made by a number 
of persons to common purse, partly for festive purposes, partly as a mutual 
guarantee and club fund for legal costs, for the expenses af reciprocal aid and 
defence, perhaps even for mortuary celebrations and charitable distributions. 
Another though « perhaps less probable euggestion is, that euch gogylden may 
have been jointly responsible for taxcs or the outdt of armed men whoattended 
in the /yrd oF military expedition on behalf of them all. But this we cannot 
further illustrate in the absence of all record of the financial system of tho 
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supply to the poorer members of the community the important 
advantages of the true family. 

The people of Ditmatsch, as I have already mentioned, 


of Friesland: were divided into Sohlachten (Irish Sliocht™) that is, Families 


or Houses. The whole political organization of the country was 
based upon those Houses, a2 much as the old Irish organization 
was upon the clan. No person not a member of a Family conld 
be a citizen of the state. The Families were subdivided into 
Klujfte, just as the Irish Cland was made up of a number of 
Fines. Neocoras, in his Chronicle of Ditmarach,”* tells us 
that these Families had among themselves great confoderacios. 


early Teutonic monarchs, even those of Charlemagne himself, which would 
have beon invaluable guides to us through the intricacies of this dark subject 
of Inquiry. ‘The second meaning given to gegylda would rest upon the as- 
sumption of some private and as it were hero-worship, common to the 
gyld-brothers, # fact familiar enough to usin the Athenian gu\ai and Roman 
gentes; but the existence of any such foundation for the gyld among the 
Anglo-Saxons is extremely improbable, when we consider the small numbers 
that appear to have constituted the association, and that no trace of any such 
worship remains in our heathon mythology. I therefore profer tho first rea~ 
dering of the word, and look upon gegyldan as representing those who mu- 
‘tually pay for one another, that ia under a system of pecuniary mulcts, those 
who are mutually responsible before the law,—the associates in the tithing 
and the hunired”. Kemble, The Saxons in Englund, vol. 1. pp. 288, 240, 

** The Trish Sliocht, raco, was a subdivision of tho Cincl, and being 
strictly genealogical, it did not include, like the clan, all the dependenta, ote, 

0 “Tt sin Sn idern Carspelen herliche olde Geschlechte, so van undenklio- 
hen Jahren hero, umme chrer Uprichtichelt uund ehrlichen Duden willen, mit 
herlichen schonen Hertekon unnd wapen geziret, de under sich in tonderliche 
Brodertembte edder Klute gedelet unde under sick grote Verbundnisse ge- 
‘hatt, de oine den anderen, ock den allergoringsten unde aermesten nicht tho 
‘vorlaten, so chn jemant vorunrechten und belastigen wolde. Im Falle nun 


eine uth frombden lander sich in einem Carspel nedergelaten unnd in ein ~ 


geschlechte aich bogeven unde tho bofrunden begeret, wen desulve chrliche 
undadelhafte Tuchniese seiner chrlichen gebort, herkomendes, Handel und 
Wandelas gebracht, schriftlich, edder ock bestendig unde muntlich intiigen 
Jnten, hebben ve densulven vor einen veddera dess Geschlechtes angentiainen, 
‘ock nicht goringer jceachtet also ehren negasten angebornen Frundt, ja Hud 
unad Har bi demsulven, wen he sick ebnen unnd se wedderumme ehme mit 
truwen unde Elden, wo die Veddern sembtlich under sich yerbunden, upge- 
settet, annd alle wehrhaite manschop des ganzen geschlechtes wol hodden 
#oinethalven sich {n Gefabren Livess unnd levendes gestocken unnd tho velde 
getagen’. Johan AdolA's gonannt Nooeorus, Cihromk des Landes Ditmarschem, 
herausgegeben von Dahlmann, Kiel, 1829. Ba, i. 8. 208, 
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Wilda® thinks the associations were sworn gilds, the latter 
being, indeed, frequently montioned in the Frisian laws, He 
also appears to look upon these gilds as identical with the 
Kluffee, ox rother that the Kluge were organized like gilds. 
‘Tho statute of the family of Raverte in Fehmam (der Ravert- 
achen Vetterschaft) which was originally from Ditmarech, 
although only drawn up in the form we possess it in the 
seventeenth century, when compared with the statutes of gilds, 
strengthens, Wilda thinks, this view. The Kluge of Dit- 
marsch is the Irish Fine in its limited sense; the confederacies 
are partnerships, which being as I have said artificial Fines 
intended to supply by association the place of the true family 
succourand responsibility, must necessarily resemble the K/ujft 
or Fine to such an extent as to have led to their being eon- 
founded. 

‘The relationship between the Ditmarsch and Irish organiza- relation tae 
tions, and the mention of sworn gilds in the Frisian laws,and shat 
which were no other than Neocorus’ “ grote Verbundnisse”, 
strongly support the view that gilds were originally grazing 
eo-partnerships, not only under the sanction of the law, but 
forming an essential feature of the social organization, and 
exerting a considerable influence upon the state. It is farther 
strengthened by the existence of such associations in the great 

grazing polder-lands of Flanders, in the Menpiscus, and ning 
Mares const of the North Sea, as already mentioned. 
may also add that the old Flemish laws include Sas 
for the culture in common of the polders. A comparison 
between the Frisian and Flemish laws and custumals, especially 
of those relating to gilds and co-partnership grazing, with 
the old Irish laws, would, I am convinced, throw a flood of 
light not only on the origin of the gilds, but on the early 
social organization of north-west Europe. 

It may, be objected that we find the gilds as civic institu-tater eve, 
tions, while-the rural origin I have assigned to them would aie cen: 
consign villages. In Denmark several gilds, and sual 
among them some that attained celebrity, were not located in 


7 Op. cit, 58-61. 
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cities, a3 for example, in Siéberg, in Sonderherred, in Laaland, 
and many other places® Those which were located in 
cities in Denmark did not exclude persons living in the 
country from membership. But as long as gilds were merely 

rural partnerships for mutual pledge and assistance, they could 

not attract attention or find a place in history; it was only 

when a burgh grew up, as [have before described, and the 

gilds acquired more importance, and that the artizans formed 
associations, bringing with them the traditions of the corpora- 
tions of Romanized towns, or forming gilds in imitation of 

the old raral ones, when the sole occupation of the people was 
agriculture, that their name first appears. Thenceforward they 

lose all trace of their primitive type, and become eszentially 

civic institutions. 
ORIGIN OF THE TRIM “ rRUD", AND RELATION OF THE IRISH 
LAND-SYSTEM TO FRUDALISM. 

Regeetet ‘The disadvantages to historical inquiry of the neglect of the 
sis study of the institutions and customs of the so-called Celtic 
Saati, Peoples, are no where more seen than in the investigation of 
Feudalism, the origin and very name of which are still ob- 

soure. It is always assumed that feudalism was altogether 

foreign to the laws and customs of the peoples just alladed to. 

Brromenas ‘The sourees of this opinion were chiefly the bascless assump 
family, | tions, that all Gormans were freomon and equal, and knew no 
freien ‘Gar aristocracy, and that the so-called Celtic peoples had no fixed 
in land—indeed in any thing according to some.” 

‘One of the oldest, ifnot the oldest, monumont of Germanic tradi- 

tions, the elder or poetic Edda of Saemund, shows the erroneous 
character of the theory ofequality among the Germans. In the 

curious poomof the Rigsmil, already referred to, ancient society 

isshowa to have been composed of three classes whose mythical 
origin ia unfolded in the account of the birth and education of 

Jarl, Karl, and Thracl. It ia indeed difficult to conceive how 


Schlegel, Om gamle danske Retsadvaner, p. 222; Wilda, op, city Pp. 55, 
68 

31 The words Germans and Germanic are used here aa a collective dosig- 
nation for the Germans proper, the Scandinavians, and all outlying branches 
of the two great stems. 
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of the newly-coined word. I think an instance of such an 
snomalous linguistic process could not be pointed out in any 
European language, and could only be possible in the case of 
savages having to express perfectly new idess in a language 
having a limited vocabulary, and who had, without knowing 
much of the strange language, caught up a fow characteristic 
potmore terms from it. Palgrave was not, however, mors fortunate in 
insown his proposed etymology of feud than any of his predecessors, 
and I may add, of his successors. Ho suggests that feudum, the 
oldest form of which was, he thinks, fevodium, arose ont of 
acolloquial abbreviation of the Grock Emplhyteais (pronounced: 
emphytefeis). Tt-was first controcted into phitef or fitef,and then 
into fief, afterwards Latinized into fevodium, which some con- 
tracted into fevodwm, and others by omitting the w into feo- 
dum 
Eeenti "The essential and fundamental principle of a territorial feud 
‘of a(eud. was, that it was land held by a limited, or conditional estate 
—the property being in the lord, the usufruct in the tenant. 
Palgrave considors that the origin of feudal tenure may be traced. 
to the grants made by the Romans to the barbarian Laeti™ 


4 Op. cit p. evil. 

#9 hid p. coviti. 

* Laeti, the Leudes of many medieval documents, Angl. Sax. Léode, O. 
HG, Lendi, or Leodi, N.H.G. Leute, people, In Anglo-Saxon the singular 
Léod signifies lord. The Liti, Lassi, ete., ure evidently to be distinguished from 
the Leudes, notwithstanding the apparent rimilarity of tho names, The Litua 
probably corresponed to the Irish Daer Céile, the former was however ascribed 
tothe glebe, and could not leave without purchasing his freedom, and might be 
ecld as well as his children with the land ;* Si Lizw semetipsum propria pecunia 
nares susnee tans Ley, Frisior, Ut 1. “Doawaus etiam ad biwe pra 

interventa Bernhardi ducis quedam nostri jurie mancipia 
Titon, ‘viz., Thietsniden dictam, cam filiis ejus et fliabus omnique progenia, 
que ex his per successura tempora fuerit procreata". Privileges granted by 
‘Otho, ia 977 to Adalgagus, Archbishop of Brem: ipud Schilt., de Caucis, 
Libr. I. ¢, 18. By the Baxon laws he is distinguished from the slares (tit, 10, 
§1), the lord being responsible for the crimes, ete., of both classes. 

‘The Irish Stuaighte=Shluaite=Luaite, Intuada, and Tochomlad, are cor- 
tainly related to the Leudi, Léode, etc, The Tochomlad was an emigration 
of a band of military chiefs and tribes from one country or territory into 
another where they settled down, ‘The emigration of the Dvise from ‘Tara 
into Munster, and of Fergus from Ulster into Connaught, are examplea of 
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eceupying the Limitanean or Ripuarian territories, upon 

the condition of performing military servicer. Those do- 
tations or feuds descanded only to the male heir of the donee, 

and could not be alienated to a non-military tenant. Each 
new tenant undertook the duty of learning the use of arms 

and was bound to take an oath of fidelity. But these Rasen 
duties, though inseparably connected with Property, and a pros. 
minent feature, of feudalism did not constitute its principle 
which I have above stated, but were merely adjuncts, which, 
however important they may have become in the later history 
of the system, never constituted its true basis, or imparted the 
essential character of the tenure. 

‘The term “beneficium”, in the republican times of Rome Orisinat 
appears to have meant chiefly, if not exclusively, pro-atmetce, 
motion, exemption from service, or honour conferred upon 
soldiers. It is uncertain whether it originally included a gift 
of land, but under the empire it was extended to such gifts. 

A benefice of this kind was registered in a book called Liber 
Beneficiorum, The Roman law employed another term in sure ot « 
connection with land, “Precarium", which might be defined rum’, 

as the usufruct of land upon request from the owner, or by his 

tacit permission, at the same time that the grantor retained the 
property. A Precarium was thus a limited estate in land, the 
permission to enjoy the usufruct of which might under the 

Roman law be recalled at any time. According to Savigny, 

the origin of the Precarium was the use of a portion of the 

“ Ager Publicus”, given by a patron to hisclient. The estates 
created in this way came to be called Prestariae, or Praestitae, Prostarine 
because the occupation only of the land passed from the grantor ws. 
to the grantee, This class of estates corresponded, with the 
limitation to be presently mentioned, to the Anglo-Saxon 
Loena or loan-lands. In principle, therefore, the Beneficia, 
Preearine, Prestitac, and Feuds, were the same, except that 
while the possession of the Precariae might be resumed at any 
time, the feud or benefice was a life estate. The lands held by Ts nae 
the Fuidirs in Ireland corresponded exactly with the Roman Poids see 
auch Tochowlada. There are several ancicnt tales includod under this 

tern, See O'Curry’s MS, Materials of Trish History, p. 692. 
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re eres we pean res alecliily femeise 
‘ot, will. The lands held by the froo Ciiles, on the other hand, 
Se deecesst to the Anglo-Saxon Loen-lands, in being life 
estates, The existence of the two types, the “ Beneficium” 
and the * Precarium" in the Irish land system, suggests the 
co-existence of the two types in Gaul and Germany before the 
full development of the mediaeval feudal system. 

The Roman “ Clientes" having Beneficiae, the German 
Laetié or Leudi, the Trish free Céiles, were essentially the same : 
they were vassals of the lord, and rendered homage, and 
received Beneficiae, which might have been armour, ornaments, 
cattle, or other moveable property, or grants of lands, the 
terms of the grant sometimes including a certain tribute or 


‘The German Tent, and sometimes merely military service. The conquest of 
feudite ie Gaul and other provinces of the Roman empire by the Ger- 


Tho har- 
Meortes"; 


mans introduced some modifications of the bencfice. Under 
the Roman law, when legionaries were billeted in a district, 
one-third of the house was allotted to them, and while so oceu- 
pying it they were called “ hospites". When the barbarians 
began to settle in the Roman provinves, it is probable, as Pal- 
grave has suggested, that it was at first under a kind of Roman 
hospitation. ‘They received “ Sortes” or allotments of the land 
which the lords usually granted as Praccariac. And that the 
arrangement was looked upon as a temporary ono is shown by 
the name “ guests”, that is “ hospites", by which they called 
themselves. Palgrave considers that the germ of feudality is 
not to be found in this system, that ‘there is no evidence, nor, 
indeed, any presumption, that any compact was made with the 
senior, that any military service was reserved to the state, or, 
lastly, that the possessor of the “sors”, or “lot”, was specially 
bound in respect thereof to render any homage to his supe- 


Ralerave's rior” and that the “ sortes” were, in reality, allodial, — It 


"Sona" 
toda, 


ra ig quite true that the germ of feudality did not develope itself 


in this way, because that germ had always existed among the 
European Aryans, and had already been more or less developed 
among Romans, Gauls, and Germans alike. But it is not 


49 Op. city pp. 499-500. 
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correct to call these allotments allodium. When aGaulish lord 7 ter 
was obliged to receive a‘ guest”, he gave him part of the land piss vare 
which heretofore he had given to tenants-at-will, what in Ire- 
land was called “ Fearan fuidri", or Puidirlond, We may be 
sure he looked upon his“ guest" asa Fuidir, and certainlytreated 
him aa such whenever he was able; and that many guests 
were £0 treated there can be no doubt. In most cases, how- 
ever, the “ guests" ejected the former owners, and became indo- 
pendent lords, and so continued until reduced to the condition 
of vassals by some more powerful neighbours, or as a measure 
of security voluntarily became so themselves. 

‘The system of Lactic grants appoars to havo differed from the taste 
that of the ‘‘sors” or “lot”, in the same way that the allocations 
of the Flaths to their free Céiles did from those to their Fuidirs. 
But from the special conditions under which the former wore 
given, a new element was introduced into the tenure by which 
they were held) The Ripuarian and Limitanean lands were 
necessarily exposed to all the accidents of war, and must have 
been more or less wasted, and consequently must have fallen 
in great part into the hands of the State. The now proprietors 
to whom the State regranted these lands came into possession 
without bemg bound by custom to respect the prescriptive 
rights of previous occupiers—if indeed any of them could have 
withstood the ruin produced by the barbaric invasions; all the 
inhabitants were therefore treated as Fuidirs, which, to a great 
extent, they must have been. The tenure of the Laetic grant 
was necessarily only a life one, as it was made in order to obtain 
the military service of the grantee for the frontier. ‘This was the 
new clement introduced ; and it was one which modified to some 
extent the Gaulish and German customs. The gradual break-up 
of the Roman empire naturally extended this modified tenure 
very widely, and by substituting new lords who were desirous 
of evading the prescriptive rights of the occupicrs, reduced all geasion of 
the latter to the condition of Fuidirs. ‘The latter process was Pati lae- 
successfully followed in Ireland in comparatively modern times, 

“In all the ancient Rosca Cosha, or war songs and battlo-eve speeches 
of the kings and chiefs of Eriu, the oldicrs are admonished to fight for 


freedom and iniependence, to escape allegiance to foreign or fe" lords 
Int. 
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whore it may be traced through all ite stages. There was one 
essential differonge; however, between the ancient and modern 
processes-—under the anciont rogimo, in order to proyont the 
Fuidirg from going away, they were ascribed to the glebe; 
under the latter they havo, it is true, been made free, but at 


it must have been very nearly the anme as the Irish word. I 
haye no doubt it was the true origin of the word Modu. 
Here we have no need of introducing an euphonic d, or of 
resorting to foreign languages for the elements of tho term, as 
we have a word used to deseribe almost: the very same kind of 
tenure already existing among the people where the word 
“feodum” and all the other forms of that term came first into 


use, 
‘There aye several other important terms of feudal nomen- 
clature which can be more satisfactorily explained by means 
of the Irish customs than they have hitherto been, These ex- 
the conclusion that the term feud was 


planations 
Huymology of first employed on Celtic ground. Among the more important 
tor a of those words are Vassenr, Vavasaeur, and Vaseal, A Vassal 


or Vasseur was the holder or grantee of a feud under a prince 
or sovereign lord; a Vavasor, French Vavasseur, was the vassal 
of a vassal, that is, the vassal of a man who himself owed fealty 
to a prince. A Welsh propriotor who extended to another 
his protection, and allowed him to build a house, and till a 
portion of his land, was called a Gwaesue. The man under 
protection was a Gwasavwr, from gwaesav and gwr, ian. 
The French Vasseur ia certainly a Breton form of the word 
Gwaesavwr, and Vavasseur, whence English Vavaser, the 
vyasaal of a vassal, is simply Gwaes-Gwesavwr. The Spanish 
Vasvessor and the Proyengal Vasvassor preserve almost the full 
and tase rent. From this it would sor that many of tho produtory incur 
sions, a4 well 8 the great invasions properly 9 called, had for object the 
possession of the land, and the reduction of the owners, either to the posi- 
Vion of hereditary rent pnying occupiers or of more Fwidirs. ‘The speech of 
Bogan Mor on the evo of the battle of Magh Leana, is a example of 
the class of speeches here alluded to. See Battle of Magh Leang, edited for 
the Celtic Society by Prof. O'Curry, pp. 115-116. 
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compound. The words just discussed, a8 well as the word vassal, 
are derived by some persons from Gwas,apage. Groae may be 
the base of vassal, but it certainly ix not that of Vasseur, or 
Vavasseur. Gwaesav, and the words derived from or cognate 
with it, appear to be related to Gues, Irish Bes, Latin rese 
in vescor. The Welsh and Irish words signify food given as 
tribute, hence Gwaesavwr, or man of the Gwaesay would 
correspond to an Irish Saer Ciile, who paid Bes Tigi, corres- 
ponding to the Welsh Gases-Tva, and Gteaesav, one who 
affords his guarantee or protection, and gives land in return 
for Bes or Gwes. The ending -al in vassal may be an adjectival 
suffix, and the word itself, consequently, an adjective which has 
acquired a nominal meaning. Possibly Gwas, a page, is itself 
related to Guwes, food tribute, Loccenius derives Wussal 
from the Norge representative of Bes or Guwes, namely 
Veisla,* meat and drink, That is, a vaseal would be 
Veislu-ma’r, plural Veislumenn, Swedish Waislumen, Vaisla 
being qualified by mathr, man, plural menn, men, in the 
same way that Welsh gwr, man, has been supposed to 
be qualified by gwaes-awl. But when we consider where 
and when the word vassal first came into use, as well as 
the form of the word itself, and its relation to Vasseur 
and Vavasseur, which cannot be satisfactorily explained from 
the Norse, it is almost certain that the word Vassal has come 
through the Celtic forms, and not through the Norse. It is 
evident from the foregoing and from what has been said in a trituis at 
previous section" of the Irish Bes-Tigi and the Welsh Gwes- ty visas 
Toa, that the Bes, Gioes, und Veisla were given by the vassal to brian." 
the lord, and not, as hes heretofore been always assumed, by 
the lord to his retainers, Although these words originally 
implied meat and drink, they came to signify in time any 

“7 “Vasallys ita dictus a vaisly ity todditibus et fructibus pedi ant 
foudi, ut est in Hirdekri, ct inde Wocelumen vangali dictl sunt. Lenie, Jurie 
Sucio-Goth, Holmb, 1674. The Hintskri isa collection of ancient Norwegian 
court laws. Veizla is from veita, to give, and as the Lathn victus meat and 
Arink, gave rise to vectiyal tribute, or originally the purt of the ictus duo to 
Uhe lord, #0 Veis/a algo signiied the food for a banquet, aud the dues or tribute 
in kind owed to the lord. 

4 Ante, p. exxxix, ot seq. A 
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rent or tribute paid by the Vasseur or the Vavasor to his lord, 
whether food, cattle, clothes, orarme. The greater varsals and 
Vavasora under the feudal aystem did not pay food tribute, di- 
reetly, as that would have been rather embarrassing than bene- 
ficial. They did so indirectly, however, for they undertook to 
bring into the field a certain number of armed men, who required 


tis of raul froo man was bound to appear in arms among the ancient Gaule, 
Gormans, Britons, Irish, and other European peoples, but an 
incident of the growth of large states. 


THE RXECUTIVE GOVERNMENT OF ANCIENT IRELAND. 
The Kings or Chiefs. 


‘There ia no certain evidence, as far as I know, that any of 
the states or Tuatha of the ancient Trish commonwealth were 
governed by a senate alone without a permanent head or chief, 
as it would appear from Cassar was the case in Gaul. In any 
case such exceptions must have been very rare, and belonged 

Tmeriver to remote times. The chicf was called a Rig, sometimes writ- 

ten shortly Ai, which corresponds with the Goulish Riy-s or 

Riw, the Latin Reg-2 or Rex. Tho corresponding personage 

among the Gorman nations had different names—eg. in Anglo- 

Saxon he was Cyning, English, King, in Old High German, 

Puree memes Chusnine, ete.’ The term Cing also occurs in Trish as the 

ehiley equivalent of Rég, or, as an old glozs expresses it: “Cing, Le. a 

man who has excelled every Mal [prince or king]; 2 man who 

has progressed above every File; it isa name for a man who 

is ennobled by having been placed above what is ennobled.\'® 

ite Both titles are also found in Old Norse—the first being re- 

Ronemed 499 We should not be led astray as to the importance and dignity of the 

anciently called by the titles of Mex, ie, Rig, Cyning, Konungr, 

‘to,, by thinking of thom aswo do of modern kings, Ireland was not the oaly 

country in which the title was extensively used; the Herad kingsof Sweden, 

and the Kings of Fylks in Norway, not to speak of war-kings and sea-kings, 

‘were quite as sumerous as the kings of Twaths in Ireland. King Alfred, in 

his version of Orosius, usea the title for tho chiufs of Buris or distzicts which 
probably corresponded to our Brugh Bheriles. 

88 Vel, MS. H. 3.18 TCD. p 218. 
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presented by Rik-ir, and the second by Konungr. The latter 
hus been derived from konr or kon, man, or in the sense 

of kyn = English Hin, gen-us, that is some one of family or 

of illustrious origin, like the Latin “an 

was & generic term, and included threo ranks or classes of piterens 
kings** The lowest of theee was the Rig Tuatha, also called alias” 
Rig ben, or king of horns; he was chief of one T'uath or Tricha 
Ced" The second rank of king was the Rig Mér Tuatha, 
called in the Crith Gablach, a Rig Buiden, or king of com- 
panies." The third, or highest class of kings, was the Rig 
Cuicidh, Rig Bunad, Rig Rurech, or provincial king, and 
the high king of Eriu. The first of those names implied that 


41 Munch, op. cit. p. 166. Palgravo has sugyosted that it was connected 
with the Celtic Cenu, chief or head; but the old form would be cend, not cen, 
‘The Irish Cing suggests the true origin of the word—to progress, to rise 
above. This title was given among the Irish only to those who excelled in 
noble deeds. So among the Norsomen and Saxons, the title king was given 
only to those who had made great foreign expeditions. 

*? According to Ammianus Marcellinus, the Bargundians called their king 
‘by thegeneral name of JTendinos (28.6). This is exactly the old German Cen- 
tenes (hend.=cent), Ulphilas translates hyena, a raler, by Kindine. This 
word {s usually connected like the Noreo Konungr or 0.1LG. Chuninc with the 
root kin, gen; but it may be that bind and chun are aleo/und in hundred. 
Tndeed the curious chunma occurs in the Salic Law for hundred (Tit, 80), and 
‘Ottfried has translated the centurion of the seventh chapter of St. Luke 
(28), by Kuning (Lids. IU, ©. 2, v. 6), the same centurion belng called by 
Ulphilas Hundafaths, and translated Hundredes Kaldor in Anglo-Saxon, and 
Hanno by Notker in the tenth century—a name which reminds us of the 
Hunones or Hunnones, ot judges of Hundreds (Halthaus, Gloss, v. Heune). 

423 “The king of one Tuath, ie. the king of one Tricha Ced", Vellum MS. 
Hi. 8. 18. T.CD. p. 101, b. Tuath, ie. @ territory. ‘The kings of the three 
Tuatha, ce. Corcortri, Cland FletKiusa,and Loigne (i.e. the O'Hara's country} 
Book of Ballymote, tol. 128, b. a. 

Twath, ie. Tricha Ced. The OllamA of poetry has the same Enecland as 
‘the king who hasone whole Tuath, ive, Tricka Ced, Vel. MS,H. 2, 15. T.C.D. 
79 a. mid, 

4 The Rly Buiden, or Rig Mor Twatho, was, according to the Crith 
Gablach (vol. ii., App., p- 502), a king of three or four Tvaths. The following 
‘passage from the laws shows that the usual number was at least four, Lis own. 
‘and three others, the kings of which owed him Ceilsinne, 

“ And he is not a Rig | Mor) Tuatha who has not three Ré Tuatha, Le. he 
‘Es not entitled to be called a Rig Tnatha unless he gives the reward of volun~ 
tary Cellsinne to throe Ri Tuatha”. MS. Brit. Mus, Egerton, 88, 1, b. =. 
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he had five Mgr That kings under him," and is doubtless 
connected with the ancient tmdition referred to Ogdn Mér,— 
who is supposed to have reigned about three centuries 
before Christ — of the country having been divided into 
twenty-five districts or dynasties, forming a pentarchy. That 
some such division was made is probable, but the boundaries 
and extent of the origipal divisions must have been, in pro- 
cess of time, considerably chunged, for not only did the single 
province of Munster conta as many Jyatls as eny two 
of the other provinces toyethor, but the number of Twathy in 
the whole of Ireland, 184, would represent 46 Mdér Tuaths, in- 
steid of 25, the number required to form the pentarchy, Even 
assuming that the original pentarchy consisted of East and 
‘West Manster, Connanght, Leinster, atid Ulster-—Meath con- 
sisting in the time of Ogdn of only onc Tuath—we cannot 
get over the difficulty just stated, that the aumber of Tuaths 
in Ireland exceeds the number required to form the pentarchy, 
unless we admit that the Mdér Tuath originally consisted of 
teyen Tuaths. In any caso the number of Tiaths in a 
Mér Twath, whatever it may have been originally, must have 
varied in time, and consequently the number of the second 
class of kings under a provincial king must have been diffe- 
rent at different periods. The Riy Tualha was represented 
by the Ealdorman, of the Hundred umong the Anglo-Saxons. 
Bede" mentions that the continental Saxons wore governed 
by lords, whom he calls satrape, cach Pagus having one; king 
Alfred, in his translation into Anglo-Saxon of Bede's History, 
renders “satrap” by Ealdorman, so that we may assume 
that that was the name by which the ruler of the Contena 
or Hundred was known also in Germany. When war broke 


+ Five Ri Tuatha (ie. Mér Twatha) hath the king of a province 
five provinelal kings hath the King of Eri, from whom he receives rent and 
allegiance, and suffictent supplies (of) that which ts contribute! equally in 
allegianes to him, with full eupply of Breacone (mottled garmente) and 
Guiles (royal garments)", AS, Brit, Mus., Egerton, 88, 15, b. m 

416 Hist, Eeel, v. 0. We 

“7 Te this tert borrowed from the name of the Persian governors, or 
may it be eonnceted with the Irish Sat Treal, which ix glowed Aig Treabo, 
or tribe king, in MPS. 37. 8.18. 142 
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out, these magistrates cast lots as to who should be leader. 
This leader was the Dux of Tacitus, the Anglo-Saxon Here: te due. 
foga the Fyikir of the Scandinavians, and the Er Toga clec- 
ted-chief, or Er Cogn, battle chief, Réy Biiden ot Mor 
Tuath king of the Trish. ‘Tacitus! statement” that the kings 
wore aclected for their nobility, and the Duces or leaders for 
their virtue, implies that the latter were éleotive, and not 
exclusively taken from among the kings. In later times 

the office appears to have been confined to kings or esldor- 

men of Hundreds, and in Ireland to whoever became king 

of the Mér Twath. The Gerefa or Reeve of an English mo tatsor- 
Trithing—which, ax T have suid before, appears to have cor- thing. 
responded to the Mér Twath—before whom were brought 

all ¢anses that could not be determined in the court of the 
Hundrad or Wapentake, was the executive officer of in Enl- 
dorman who corresponded in rank and jurisdiction to the Afd¢ corenen- 
Tuath king. But we have no means of determining whether stg wer 
the former was the general of the levy of the whole Trithing, 
as the Irish king was, because, as the paramount king absorbed 

all the regal power of the sub-reguli, the latter sank into the 
condition of mere noblemen too early to leave after them suffi- 
cient traditional evidence of their character. 

Besides these three claswes of kings, there was the paramount the 4r¢ nig 
king, Ard Riy Brind, ot high king of Eriu, who resided at 
Tara until the middle of the seventh century, The kingdom 
of Meath, which originally consisted of only one Twath, but 
which, as I have already mentioned, was increased to eighteen, 
was the appanage of the king of Tara. After the desertion of 
Tara, one of the provincial kings was usually paramount king. 

Tho Ard Aig corresponded to the British Gweledig, and the 
Anglo-Saxon Bretwalda.” 

4% The Hertugi, Hertogi of the Memanni, the Herizege, Herizoho of tho 
Franks, the Hertuy of the Belgians, and the Herfoge of the Old Saxons 
Whos the small Scandinavian kage united for military purposes they also 
chow a leader, 

“ Germania, & Vile . 

‘The King of Upsala, in Sweden, under the tile of Hofding, ix. 
Hofud-ing, head, was tn very ancient times paramount king over the kings of 
Horads or Hundreds. 
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ocmest ‘The office of Rig or king, of whatever rank, was olective; 
re, but, os among the German*' nations, he was not se 
lected from the people at large, but from the Damne 
Rig or eligible members of the Flath or lord class, The 
hereditary principle, however, eo fir existed, that the election 
bot confined Was practically confined to the members of the same family. 
faite, ‘The descendants and relatives of a king thus formed an exelu- 
sively royal class, analogous to the Anglo-Saxon Athelings or 
Clitones, the descendants of Woden, and the Bavarian Agilo- 
fings. The story told by Tacitus® of the Cherusci sending 
to Italy for n Romanized Cherusean after the extinction of all 
the members of the royal family at home, may be paralleled by 
similar instances of a strict adhesion to the royal line in Ire- 
land. This it was which made the preservation of the genea- 
logies of the royal houses so important; and for this purpose 
they appear to have been critically examined and discussed at 
the general conventions of the states and provinces of Erin; 
when revised and approved of, they were recited at the fairs, so 
that they should be preserved in the memory of all, and be 
subject to the control of public opinion,“ 
The. ‘The Rig was not elected by the people at large, but by the 
tne aire Aires, the Bé-Aires being apparently electors as well as the 
Flathe or land owners. If this were 80, we may assume that 
the elective Aires or representatives of co-heirships had also a 
voice in the selection, In order to avoid the evils of disputed 
succession, and prevent family feuds, an heir or successor was 
nominated during the life-time of the king, and was called 
tera the Tanaiste. In the very carly times tho royal authority 
appears to have been generally transmitted in a direct line 
from father to son, the brother, however, sometimes succeed- 
ing. This would seem to show that the crown was bequeathed, 
or in other words, that each king chose his successor, and 
that the strict law of tanistry is a development of later times. 
When the latter was in foree, it is not clear whether the ruling 
chief nominated his euccessor or Tanaiste, and then submitted 
#! Tacitus, Germania, c. vii. 
#7 Anualy xi. ¢. 18. 
© Sce Fair of Carman, vol. ii, App. p. 545, st, 5. 
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his name for confirmation to the electors, or that the Tanaiste 

was olected without any legal participation of the chief. The patlanion 
election of officials of the Plath class took place at the peniceos pees es 
dence of the Bruighfer, which appears to have been the official 

Forus™ or office for all elections. The candidates, accom- 

panied by their respective adherents, entitled to take part 

in the election, assembled at the Brugh or house of the 
Bruighfer, and during three days discussed the merits of the 
candidates. Theoretically, the one elected should be the best 

entitled by right of blood, be the son and grandson of a Fath, 

possess sufficient property, and be without maim or defect, and 

ofan unblemished character. The qualifications of a candidate 

king were similar; he should be of the Damna Rig class, that is, 

of a family equal to that of a king. I do not know whether 

his clection took place also at the house of the Bruighfer, but 

it is very probable that it did. When elected he was 
publicly proclaimed and inaugurated st a general public 
assembly, at a place set apart for that purpose, 

The Irish Rig was, in the strictest sense of the word, ame power 
limited monarch, His rights, privileges, and duties were all titted,” 
carefully Iaid down in the laws, and, except in degree, they do 
not appear to have differed from those of any other Aire. The 
value of his oath as a compurgator was fixed like thet of any 
other free man. He could act as bail, or surety, or witness, 
within limits apparently equally fixed. He was also entitled 
to the special damages called Enecland or honour-price, and 
to Dire, the Wergild of the Anglo-Saxons. It is worthy of 
notice that among all the kings of the Germanic nations, those 
of the Anglo-Saxons were the only ones who had a distinct 
Wergild. Whether they formed a real exception in this 
respect, or that the evidence of the existence of a Wengild is 
extant only in their case, remains for future investigation, 

One half of the Anglo-Saxon king's Wergild belonged, under 

%% Cf, Foradh, the placo of assembly at Tara, and Latin, Forum. ‘The 
English Fair, French Foire, are almost certainly cognate with the Irish 
Forvs and Foradh. Skinner was, therefore, right in connecting them with 
Forum, The Trieh Forus agrees fully with the first part of Varro’s definition 
of a Forum: Quo conferrent suas controvorsias, ot quac vendere vollont, ot 
‘quaeque ferrent, Foram appellarunt”. De Lingua Latino, Libr. LV. 
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the name of Cyne-lét, to the nation. In Treland part of every 
Dire, and consequently of that of a Rig, perhaps one-third, be- 
longed to the state #9 « fine for violation of the Odin or national 
Estents¢  Inw; this part constituted the Dire Meba-Cana. The right of 
panchuary ef * r . = 
ewe sanctuary of a king, like all his other rights, was onc of degree 
and not of kind, as it differed from that of any other Aire only 
im the extent of the domain of sanctuary or Maigin Digona. 
‘This domain appears to have been coéxtensive with the Faitche 
or lawn that surrounded each Din. The mode in which the 
limits of this domain were determined by throwing the Cnair 
sech, T have already dewribed." The Cnaireech was, I believe, 
crvetree, soothing like a sledge hammer, and was thrown by a Bé-Aére’ 
‘when sitting at his door; the distance to which he cast it was the 
measure of his lawn and the extont of his domain of 5 
ottmenonies The lawn of the Aire Dea or lowest grade of Plath wus 
"equal to two throws; and each grade of Aire above the latter 
had double the oxtent of the grade noxt below him, up to the 
Rig, whose sanctuary extended to the distance of si 
timommealthrows. ‘The Rig Rurechs, or provincial kings, the Ard 
Rig or high king of Ireland, and the Comard of St. Patrick, or 
archbishop of Armagh, were entitled to the same extent of 
Tie Fae lawn. The Rig Twatha, if wounded, was entitled, like all 
ste. ofa A other free men of the territory, to Folach or maintenance 
from the tribe or Fine of the person that wounded him, 
and to be maintained, together with a retinue of ten persons, 
until he wag cured. This maintenance, which corresponded to 
the Anglo-Saxon “ Leech-feo”, also included Foohraie and Log 
Leaga or the fee of the Liag or Leech, that is, the surgeon, and 
wo ofeny the costof his medicines, eto.” The Rig Mér Tuatha was not 
carried to the house of the perton who injured him, but was 
entitled to be paid st home; and pending the treatment of the 
wound, he could demand security for his siek-bed expenses to 
the extent of twenty-four cows. 
“4 Cyne in Cyne-Bot, and the Welsh Cuyn, « plaint, represent the Irish 
Céin; tho latter word is sometimes used to denote o plaint or suit under 
Céin-law ; this fact suggnsts an explanation of the nao of the word in Welsh 
‘in tho sense of a plaint. 
8 Ante, p.cliv, 9 Grith Gelfach, vol. ii, App. p. 475, mn 408, 499, 
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The Irish Rig, of whatever rank, was ulways surrounded 4 ig uae 
by state; he was precluded from doing any servile work under % serrtio 
of being refused his supplies and of being placed 

on ut level with plebeims, or of going about unattended, 
except in sowing timc, when he might travel with two 
attendants and a judge, On all other occasions ‘he jours pée or 
neyed accompanied by his Dam or retinue, that of the tribe 
King or Rig Tuatha consisting of twelve persons, of the Rig Mér 
Tuathe of eighty, and of the Rig Rurech, or provincial king, of 
thirty. The Irish Dém corresponded to the Anglo-Saxon 
Gefersvipe or Folgoth, in the latter of which we recognize the 
Germen Gefolye. ‘The retinue of the Rig Mér Tuatha or Rig 
Buiden, that is, king of companies, was much lerger than even 
that of » provincial king, and was evidently a military escort, 
for he commanded in time of war two or three battalions of seven 
hundred mon cach. The Dém was composed, among others, com 
of the childron of princes kept in fosterage, of the moro adven-"" al 
tarous of the noble youths of the tribo, and often of foreigners 
living ax guests with the prince. It thue resembled the 
* comites” of the German princes, as described by Tacitus. 
Tn Treland the number was fixed by law, and we may presume 
that it wns so likewise in Gaul and Germany. But rich princes 
prided themselves on being surrounded by a brilliant and richly 
armed retinne; thus the Alamannish king Chrodomar is said 
to have had a retinue of two hundred A retinue of 
fifty or three times fifty was considered splendid in Ireland, 
as we find these numbers frequently given in the ancient tales. 

All Flaths, and Bé Aires, of and above, the rank of a 
Bruighfer, were entitled to a Ddm or retinne. But kings, 4m 
their Tanaists, and certain of the higher Maths, who were 
officers of state, as T shall describe in the next section, were 
also entitled to a second kind of retinue called 2 Foleith. tua roteun, 
‘This word, as I have pointed out in a note to the Crith Gab- 
Tach, is connected with Lect or “ Leta", and the retinue so 
designated consisted of the suitors of the courts, whom ‘those 
entitled to have a Foleith, that is, the sokemen, or Sie Oc, who 

“9 Germanis,e.13,  *° Awmianus Mareellinas, Rerwn Gest, lexvi-o. 12. 

400 Note 658, rok ii App. p. 498. 


tied ten 
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possessed rights of jurisdiction, had with them when 

those courts. The Foleith of a Rig Tuatha consisted of 
nine suitors, that of his Tanaist of eight, that of a ig Mér 
Tuatha of twelve, while that of the Rig Rurech, or provincial 
king, extended to seven hundred. I shall have something 
further to say on this subject when describing the judicial 


system. 
tmedmws A king also had a special body-guard consisting of four 
“4 men, callod in tho Crith Gablach, Amus, That trot affords 
us @ curious insight into the clasa of persons who formed this 
body-guard, namely, thove condemned to death and pardoned, 
persons liberated from the gallows or whose life had become for- 
feit for debt, that is, who had become “ uddictus", in the sense of 
that term in Roman law, and whose life the king had perhaps pur- 
chased at the legal price fixed in such cases; or lastly, such as he 
freed from the servitude of base Bothach-ship, or base Fuidir- 
ship. On the other hand we are told that he should not have 
aman whom he saved on the battle-field, who had been forced 
to retreat, or had been wounded in combat, one condemned to 
the duties of the office as a punishment, or selected as a 
favourite, Wo find this term Amus or Ambus, elsowhere 
applied to mercenaries in the pay of a chief; and we may 
therefore assume that, as in the case of the Dam, wealthy and 
ambitious chiefs endeavoured to keep as many of this class 
repreontea Of retainers as they could about them. The Amus or Ambus 
the Gaull ore the Ambacti of the Gauls, and Cwsar's remark” that 
the Gaulish nobles surrounded themselves with Ambacti and 
clients, which they considered a mark of favour and of 
power, is equally applicable to Irish chiefs. The Gaulish 
Ambactus is generally considered to haye been a servant 
or attendant; and the function given to the Irish Amus 
in the Crith Gablach corresponds with this view. But 
whether of low or high birth, both were undoubtedly military 

+t De Bell, Gail, vi. c. 15. 

48 Ambactus apud Kanium lingua Gallica servas adpellatur. Pompeius 
Festus.—De verborum significatione. Jacob Grimm considered Ambactus to 
have been borrowed from the Gothic Andbahis, Diefentach (Origines Euro 
paces, 226) wens to think the converse was the more probable. Theeridence 
‘of borrowing on either side is however vory woal, at the ame timo that there 
aro many reasons for supposing that the Gaulish and Gothle words are 
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retainers. Caesar mentions a superior class of Gaulish mili- Tmosoiuri. 
tary retainers the Soldurii. Judging ftom his description of 
this cluss of retainers, they must have been the sons of the 
better classes, who, not having much property, attached them- 
selves to some wealthy and warlike chief, at whose expense 
they lived in free companionship.” The Dam of an Irish 


cognate. ‘The Jater forms in the Germanle languages ure more like the 
Gaulish than the Gothic word, Theses words sometimes denote pervons 
of low position, and sometimes officers of high nink, butin nvither case ex 
clusively military. The Gothic Andbaht was nota mere servant, as is shown 
by the contrustof the word with Shalts in Ulphilas: * StoSun skalleos jah 
Andbuhtos”, the servants and the AudboAcos stood (John, c. xviii. 18). The 
Anbykt Seeatcas, or serexuts over other servants, of the fragmont of the Anglo- 
Saxon poem af Judith, agrees with the Gothic meaning. The form Ombehs, 
oF Owbikt, is used in Beowulf for officers of very igh rank.  ‘Thas the 
‘Wander of tho Sea is called a fearless Ombeht (57), and Wul/gar,a Wendish 
chicf, describes himeal! as tho Ar and Ombikt, that ie momonger and Onbike 
of King Hrothgar (677). Again, the Ombiit Thegne, to whom Beowulf gives 
his armour and bids hold the war gear (1861), performed the function of an 
esquire. In the Rhythmic Chronicle Ambacke ia used to qualify Lude, people, 
that is to dealgante persons holding offloe (c. 68). The form Aombetaman te 
given in an edict of Magnus Ericaon, king of Sweden, of the your 1344, to 
his viceroy ia Norway. ‘The Norv forms are almost always applied to per- 
sons of low birth. Thas, in the Rigemdl, one of the daughters of Thrael and 
‘Thyo is Ambdte (ctr. 13), that is, “servant maid”, a meaning which It also has 
in another of the pooms of the poctic Edda, Oddrinargratr (str. 28). In the 
Hervarar Saga (Add. MSS. Brit. Mus, 11,108, e. 18, f. 14, b.), King Humli, 
we are cold, was excited because Hlothr was called the son of an Ambdti, 
which proves that that term implied a woman of low condition. On theother 
hand, in the Saga of Harald the fair haired, a woman of high birth is called 
the King’s Ambdet (Harald’s Saga hine hdrfagra, ¢ 40). ‘The persons com- 
Posing the Amus ofa king, according to the Crith Gablack (vol. ii, App.. p. 
609), are clearly slaves, and are limited tofour. In other documents, however, 
the number mentioned is often considerable, and the persons composing it are 
romutines of asuperior class, but have generally the character of mercenarier. 
‘Thas, in the poom quoted In tho Lectures (Lects. xvi. and xviii, vol. by pp. B43 
‘and 389), the retinue of oghallach, king of Connaught, why died a.o. 645, was 
composed on oné occasion of wn hundred Amuis, tho sons “of warriors and of 
noble farmers”. Again, in Ciucd U'Martagan’s poom on Tara, attributed to 
the middle of the tenth century, he speaks of a gront house or barrack of thou- 
sands of Amuis (Lect. vol. i, p. 878), And again, in the account of the battle 
of Alwhuin, fought a.v. 718, wo are told that Fergal MacMavileduin, monarch 
of Eria, nnd six thousand of his AmAuis, wore killed (Lect., vol. i, p. 989), 

De Bell. Galh, i. Mil. & 24. The champlons of the myal branch of 
‘Ulster under Conehobar Mae Nesea, the Gamawriuns of Connaught under fer- 
iad, and the Clanna Deayudh of Munster, under Curoi Mac Dire, appear to 
have belonged to this category. 


right to have a Diin, that is, walls or mounds of earth anda ditch 
filled with water—which fulfils the conditions of the old gloss, 
two walls with water—was a privilege apparently of kings 
only. The house and Diin of a king were built at the expense 
Tie piwet of the territory. ‘The Din of a Rig Rurech appears to have 
‘hres, been surrounded by a second rampart ealled Drecht Gial- 
nai or ditch of the Giadls or hostages.” ‘This second ram- 
part seems to have been intended for the greater security of 
the Gialls or hostages which every king received as pledges 
of allegiance, and without which he was not considered to be a 
true king.” The Rig Tuatha did not require such security, 
for all those from whom he claimed Céilsine or homage lived 
within his territory; but the provincial king required special 
pledges, from all the sub-reguli under them, and the means of 
4 Vol. tin App. p. 510. 
406 Bvory king is a pauper who hath not throe chief rosidencos ; that is, it 
{is thrve chief residences cach king ix entitled to have, ie, three houses, or 
three Difas”. MS. H. 0, 18 T:0.D. p. 650, 
© Crith Gablach, vol. li. App. p. 508. 
“He is not a king who las not hostages in locks, and who does nat 
receive Cis Flatha (éribte) from Flaths, That is, he is not entitled 10 be 
callod a king unloss ho has hostages for tho fullilment of hie kingship, or his 
Céileine, ie, bis Daer Aiciline Chose tenants), to give him Groick (malt)". 
“To whom the Cain tributes are not paid (i.e. his Seoits). Whon a king 
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‘The interior arrangements of a house such as was suitable 

for the reception of a king are given in some detail in the 
Crith Gablach in the account of the Brudin, or residence of 
the royal Bruighfer Daderga, and in that of the feast of Brieriu 
and other tales, but at present I em only concerned with the va- 
tious officials who surrounded the And ig Erind Conaire towenoia 
Mér, for they give us an idea not only of the various atten- Kineot tra, 
dants and household servants, but of the elements of the Dam, 
which of course comprised many persons in addition ta his mili- 
tary escort, Besides a suite of nobles, visitors, and hostages, 
numbering sixty, among whom were his three sons, twenty- 
seven British noblesin exile, nine Saxons, and three Picts, there 
were three royal druids and jugglers, three poets, three judges, 
nine harpers, nine pipe players, three ordinary. jugglers, three 
jesters, three head charioteers, nine apprentice charioteers, 
three equerries, three swine herds, three janitors, two wardens, 
nine eure, that is, his ond escort properly speaking, 
eight swordsmen in charge of hostages, three cooks, two 
table attendants, three drinkbearers, six cup-bearers, and 
lastly the house steward or Rectaire, who superintended all, 
and corresponded probably with the Pincerna or butler of 
the Anglo Saxon and other mediaeval courts. The prevalence 
of the number three, and of the multiples of it, six, nine, and 
twenty-seven, in this list is remarkable—even the eight 
guardsmen who guard the hostages make with the latter nine. 
‘This circumstance shows, however, that the numbers are ima- 
ginary,—it is in fact only a poetical description, but one 
showing, nevertheless the general character of a king's retinue 
on ordinary occasions. 
‘gut these tributes of acknowledgment it ix then his Dive must be appro 
Priate, without falsehood ia his deeds or injustice to his people—ie, when he 
ruqsives the allegiance, or the hold, we have before mentioned, ie. it ia then 
he in entitled to the full Eneciuad of king, ce. when he holds ther ace 
Knowledements of allegiance, namely, hostages and Cé (tribute) and Smacke 
(ines), ie for his giving judgment, or Fiaduaive (witnessing), or for settling 
‘any unlawful charge, i, not to betray [oppress] the nobles. It ie not 
lowful for him to betray the ignoble, de. by making a gu fergaile (false tes- 
tifleation) in law, or in a came of death or wounding, or in « caro of theft 
‘upon his people; for if he be guilty of any of thone inaproprictis he is not 
entitled to honour or kingship in fulness", MS. 2 15. 7.C.D. 
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ae ‘The revenue of a king consisted of the Of Flatha or rents 


‘The maid~ 
o's mare 


and subsidies of his FYatis if a Rig Tuatha, and of the sub- 
reguli if a high king; of the Taurcrech or stipend which he 


“received from the paramount king as laid down in Leabhar 


na g-Ceart, or Book of Rights; of wuifs and property for which 
there was no legal heir; a share of Dire und Sirngud, and 
apparently of certain legal fees for judgment in the high 
courts; a share of the booty in war; and Rachts, or special 
levies, ete. Each king had likewise his own estate from 
which he received: 1. the produce of his own demesne, 2. the 
rents of his Fuidirs, 8. the Biatad of his Daer Ciéiles, 4. the 
Bes Tigi of his Saer Céiles, and §. the Fuine Maighdena or 
muiden’s marriage ring“™ The latter was the equivalent of 
the Welsh Gobyr merch or Amobyr, or king's share of the 


An illustration of the right of a king to ® share of the war-booty is to 
be found In tho Tocmore Bec Fola, edited by B. O'Looney, Proceedings of 
the Royal Irish Academy, Irish MSS. Series, vol. |., pp. 182-183. 

© The Fuins Maigdene, or maidens ring, Is not to be confounded with the 
marriage ring put on the bride's finger at the marriage ceremony. Tt was « 
tribute due to the king ov the marriage of every mallen with{a his territory 
‘There is no reason to suppose that the payment of this tribute was confined 
‘to the daughters of Aires, but was paid as in other countries by all women 
‘When the maiden was the daughter of an Aire, the tribute was psid apparently 
by herself; in the cas of Bothaehe and Picirs, it was no doubt paid by the lord 
‘on whose estate they were, except in the case of Fuidirs who possessed a com- 
plete homestead, or the Cwig Rath Cedack. Instead of a ring, the bride could 
give her bridal garments. The amount of this tribute appears to have varied 
from three Serepalls to an ounce of gold. The following passage from the 
‘third chapter of an ancient Irish life of Saint Maizhnean not only proves the 
‘existence of this tribute, but also the important fact that the right to it could 
‘bo granted to the Church, 

“Bishop Maighnean and Lomman of Loch Uair (Lough Owel in Weetmeath) 
‘then took leave, embraced, and blessed exch other. Maighnean on this occa- 
sion preached sermons to Dicrmait, son of Feryua Cerrbieoil, ie. to the king 
of Eriu [a.p. 588 to 68]. When Lomaan of Loch Uair heard the terrors 
ul the Day of Judgment, and the severe judgments of the Holy Trinity, be 
shouted in Joud lamentation in presence of the king and his people. Whea 
the king’s people heard the admonitions, severe judgments, and hard sayings 
of the holy cleric, nine-and-twenty of them departed this false world in 
presence of the king; and Liarmait, soa of Fergus, also made his own peace 
with God from that forth; and he gave his Coiseno (confessions) and great 
Almsona (alms) to Maighnean, i.e. « Screapall from every: now, and an Vinge 
(an ounce) of gold from every virgin daughter ua her frst espousal to a man, 
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“bride price", The king was also entitled to his maintenance, 
and that of his legal suite, when travelling through his territory, 
either for collecting his tribate, making s judicial eyre, or 
holding an assembly, or, in fet, when engaged in any affair 
of state, The other FYaths of the Twath might be considered 
as the vassals of the Rig, and the Bé-Aires, who recsived 
Tatererech from one of those Flaths, as vavesors. The Rig 
Tuatha was in turn a vassal of the higher king, and 6 on. 
TUR RXKCUTIVE GOVERNMENT OF ANCIENT IRELAND. 
The Nobility and Oficers of State. 

‘The ancient Irish, or at least some of the medieval soribes, Preerence 
attached considerable importance to the numbers three and siuh 
seven. In the foregoing section we hate hud an illustration sumir" 
of the occurrence of three, and its multiples, the square and 
cube. The Crith Gablach and other law tracts afford us many 
examples of the number seven: thus we have seven grades of 
Bé-Aires,” seven grades of Flathe, seven grades of poets or 
Files, etc.; again, all the qualifications of the Oo-Aire are vither 
seven or a multiple of it, seven cows, seven sheep, seven pigs, 
land sufficient for three times seven cows; and again, the seven 
prime possessions of every 13-Aire, namely, a house, a mill or 
a share in it, and in the multure or dues in meal paid for its 
use," a kiln, a barn, @ sheep-pen, a calf-houso, a pi; 

The same phenomenon appears in Wales, where the well- 
known Triads afford us striking examples of the preference for 
the number three. The council of Elders of the Cantref, or 


Or if she should profer it rather than [to pay] the king's wewardé, she 
may give the garments and clothes which she wore [at her marriage). 
‘The king also gave to him tho materials of a Trosdan and a Bachall (a pastoral 
staff) of the gold which he got in ransom of the foreigners,  Afaighnean's 
sermon at Loch Uair at that time was noble, and his covenant with the king 
of Etiu, He gave his blessing to Diarmatt and to his deecendants after hin, 
and he said unto him: Misericordia Domin| super nos sper filios vestros”. 
=MS. Brit, Mus. Egerton, 9, £. 108. 

+ Made eight in the Crivh Gablach by counting the two classes of Fer- 
midvorhs, ie. minors, vraversers, or defendants, etc. 

41 It is not quite clear that Hé-Airex of every class were entitled to 
mnlture, when they had only a aliare in the rill, It is expresly stated 
that the Bruighfer was entitled to it. ie 

xT. 
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Hynaviaid Cantrev, consisted of seven." As this council 

corresponded to the Trish Sabaid, or council of the Ale House, 

those seven members doubtless represented likewise as many 
SESE io arnais of Ares ‘The preference forseven in the num- 
mpore- ber of ranks of Aires, pocts, etc., scems, however, to have had 
no political importance, for, in order to make up seven ranks 
of Bé-Atres, various classes of persons not in full possession of 
their rank, such a3 minors, traversers in cases of homicide, 
debtors under bail, etc., included under the designation Fer- 
midba, are included. Besides, we find in another law tract 
published in the Appendix," that there were twenty-six 
classes of society, a number which is not a multiple of seven. 
In this last we find the king, the juggler, the spendthrift, the 
constable, and the judge mingled together. We may, there- 
fore, pass over this question of number, and describe, as far 
as there are materials available, the nature and functions of 
such of the grades of the nobility or Flaths, and of the Bé- 
Aires, a8 held special offices. 

Besides the Rig and his Tanaiste, there were three other 
socmen in each Tuath, the Aire Forgaill, the Aire Tuisi, and 
the Aire Ard,—their relative ranks being in the descending 
order in which I have named them. 

Toate In some law tracts mention is made of three ranks of Aire 
‘4éres Yor. Forgaill,“* and a8 it is not likely that there was more than one 
— officer of this rank in each Twath, itis probable that the three 

alluded to corresponded to the three ranks of kings. In any 


2 Triodd Dyomwel Moelnwd, 88, 162, 225—Anciant Laws and Institutes of 
Wales, p. 988, etc. 

“8 Vol. iL. p. 518. 

44 «Tho three Aires Forgaill,—thole three Eneclands: Sifteon cows, eighteen 
‘cows, and twenty-seven cows. Their three properties in C¢iles—thirty-two 
Ceites, thirty-seven Ceiles, and an equal number with the king hath the highest 
Aire, Their throe Faesams—twenty days is the Faesam of tho two lower 
Aires, twonty-four hath the highest Aire. ‘Thirty aro the company of the 
two lowor Aires whon making Cin (ie. adjudicuting on cases coming under 
Céin or statute-liw, or assistingin the enactment of new statutes], and Cairda 
(inter-torritorial contracts)", MS. H. 4.22, 7.C.D, p. 64, a. 

It is evident from a comparison of this passage with the part of the Crith 
Gablack which desaribes the Aire Forgeill, that the privileges and qualifica~ 
tions of that officer varied according to place and timo. 


is 


a 


case, every king, of whatever rank, had his Aire Furgaill, who 
acted as his chancellor, held his court, had jurisdiction over the 
common land of the Tuath, determined the rights of each Fine, 
authorized the taking possession of escheated lands by the 
king’s Maer, exorcised supervision over Chiels of Kindred as 
regards the rights of minors, testified us to the character, 
status, and property qualification of the suitors at courts and 
of candidates for office, and many other duties. The Welsh tne sire 
Canghellor was the representative of the Aire Forgaill, sand enh Gg: 
like the latter, held the king's court both when the king was chstcelor. 
present and when he was absent. He had power to order or 
forbid the arrest of persons, to issue mandates and ordinances, 
and was free and unfettered in the exercise of his functions. 
His executive officers were called Rhingyl; they appear to 
have corresponded in some respeota to the Aire Cosraing or 
official Aire Fine. 
- The Aire Tuisi, according to the Crith Gablach, came noxt Th Aire 
in rank to the Aire Forgaill.® We are told that he was in” 
the free pay of the king, had twelve riding steeds, a golden 
bridle and a silver bridle. The word 7wisi means leading, and 
is cognate with the Latin Due-s or Dux, A.S. Here-tog, so that cnguate | 
the Aire Ticisi was probably the commander of the levy of them ies. 
Tuath. The word Tuoisech, s leader or captain, was probably ine Tueieh 
at first applied only to the Rig Tuatha, but was afterwards ox-time, 
4) According to the following passage from another MS. the Aire Avd wax 
of higher rank than the Aire T'visi: 
“Tho Aire Ard: twelve cows aro his Enecland; ton persona are his full re- 
tinue on Fecht Fele, and on Foluch Othrusa ; fifteen days are hls full Faesam 
und Fonadm; sixteen Céiles are his wealth in Céilen; be has twenty-four persons 
when making Cin and Cairde ; twenty-seven cows are his wealth in cows; 
thirty sheep make his property {u shoop ; he has thirty couples upon coshering 
from the Kaleuds to Shrovetide, Ho has the land of thrve times seven Cumals, 
a plough with Its legal accompaniments, a kiln, a mill, and a barn”, 
“The Aire Twise: nine cows aro his Enecland; elght persona are his full re- 
tinue on Fecht Pele, and on Fotuch Orhrusa; tea days are his full Faesam 
of food and Fonadm. He has fourtoen Ceéiles; be has twenty persons when 
making a Ovin, and a Cairde; he has twenty couples on coshering from 
the Kaloads to Shrovetide; twenty-two cows make hie property in cows ; 
thirty sheep aro his property in sheep He has land sufficient for three 
‘times seven Cumals. He has a plough with its legal accompaniments, a kiln, 
a will,and abam™. MS. H. 4. 22. 7.0, p. Oy de 10° a 


‘the Welsh 
Tvyseny, 


‘The Are 
Anae 


he acted 
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tended to commanders of all ranks, from the Tuoisech nonbair, 
or leader of nine men, to the commander of a battalion, or Aire 
Tuisi, and ultimately even to civil officers. According to the 
Annals of the Four Masters, Ollamh Fodhla, one of the most 
celebrated of the ancient pagan law-givers of Eriu, “ appointed 
a Tavisech over every cantred, and a Brugad over every Baile, 
who were all to serve the king”. Here Tuoisech is used 
in the sense of prince or chief, like the corresponding Welsh 
Tineyseneg, which is the title used for the chief princes in 
the Welsh chronicles after the death, in 1137, of Gruflyth 
ap Cynan who was the last prince called Brennin or king. 
According to Keating, the leader of a battalion of the militia or 
Fianna of Find MaeCumhaill was called Cath Mhiledh, the 
leader of a hundred Cendfedhna Céd, while the word Taoisech 
‘was only applied to the commanders of fifty, twenty-seven, and 
nine men respectively.“ Among the highest officers of the 
king of Ua Maine, on the other hand we find the commander 
of the cavalry called Tavisech Sewir, the master of his banquets, 
Taoivech com oil, and his treasurer the Taoisech Ballaigh. 
Noxt in rank to the Aire Twisi came the Aire Ard or high 
Aire. His title of high comes perhaps from the circumstance 
that he was the first of the Aires in an ascending scale who 
had “ enc and soke", that is, the right to hold a manorial court. 
According to a law tract published in the Appendix,” the 
«, Aire Forgaill and the Aire Ard are considered to be one und 
ser the same person, and his retinue when holding a courtis stated 
to be thirty—the number assigned to the Aires Forgaill of the 
second and third grades, in the passage quoted in a preceding 
note from the MS. H. 4.22, in the Library of Trinity College, 
Dublin. It is probable that the Aire Ard may have been the 
Maer or high steward of the king. In Wales the Maer was the 
next in rank tothe Canghellor: indeed the two offices were often 
held by the same person. They were both entrusted with the 
management of the crown estate, they kept order among the 
occupiers of the royal mensal lands and terra regis or crown 
lands, took possession of heirless property, cto,, constituting the 
king’s waste, and determined all disputes and fouds between the 
M8 Leet, Vol, icp. 981. 4 Vol. il. p, 615. 
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tenants of the royal domains. Each had of course special duties: 
for instance, the Maer accompanied the king during his snnual 
eyreor cireuit and assigned him quarters. I have already men- 
tioned some of the special duties of the Canghellor, who had the 
right to the first place on the left of the king at the three great 
festivals, and to certain gifta when entering on office. The Lord 
High Stewanlship, or office of Maer Mir of Scotland, like the 
Welsh office, was one of high rank; as was also pe 3a 
the Maeraigeeht or Maer-ship among the Irish, asia shown by the sie under 
Alaer to the king of Hymany in the thirteenth century beinghise 
a Rig Tuatha, the king of Caladh The functions of the 
officers called Maere,—a term pretervedin the German Meyer— 
appointed by Charlemagne over tho great agricultural and in- Yor ot 
dustrial establishments which ho eot up in various parts of hisses: 
empire where agriculture was most backward, are go like many 
‘of those of the Welsh and Ivich Maer, that there ean be little 
doubt either that the office and its name were common to the 
Franks and the so-called Celtic peoples, or that there was bor- 
rowing on one sido or the other. Tho very high rank of the 
Scottish Maer Mér—in ancient times he appears to have been 
the highest officer under the crown—suggests a connection be- 
tween the Celtic Maer and the Maire of the Palace of the Mo- 
kings of France. All Aryan peoples seem to have 
had an officer of high rank of this kind. ‘The title Mayor, or, y+ ogi 
aa it was anciently written, Mayer, given to the chief’ magis- Brash" 
‘trate of many of our towns, and that of the corresponding" 
officer in Franco, the Maire, which are usually assumed to be 
of Latin origin, are more probably Celtic. 
Informations and plaints involving Cdin or statute-law could 
only be made before Atres Ard, while the lowest class of Flathe, 
the Aires Desa, could take cognizance of cases coming under 
Urrudas or common law.t® 
The Aire Echtai, who camo next in rank to the Ave Ard, Tue sive 
was not entitled to a Moleith, that is, had not the right of hold- 
A district nearly cotxtensive with the present barany of Kilconnell, 
eounty of Galway. 
“A Toraic, (ie. « private information] which ts made in the presence of 
Annraics [ MS. defective here]. This isa man who has made an Aisneis Cleith, 
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ing a manorial court. As his name implies, he was the com- 
mander of the permanent military force of the Tuwath, consisting 
of five mounted men-at-arms, intended for the defence of the 
territory from sudden attacks, the preservation of the peace, 
the enforcement of the law, and the arrest of malefactors. In 
the second law tract published in the Appendix, he is called the 
Aunsruth, a term which shows that the last mentioned duty 
was an important one. When a murder was committed in a 
Crick or district, the Aire ehtai and his troop were quartered 
upon it, and maintained at ite expense until the murderer was 
given up. In case of resistance or attempted eseape, the cri- 
minal might be killed with impunity, In a note to the Crith 
Gablach,™ I have considered the Aire Eedtai to be the king's 
master of the horse, and, in the case of a provincial king, the 
representative of the Constable of the Host, or Constabularius 
Regis of the Anglo-Saxons, The office of Taoisigecht Souir 
of the twelfth and thirteenth centuries appears to have been 
the same as the earlier one of the Aire Lehtat. 

Each Fine had an officer called a Dae, whose: functions 
within the Fine were somewhat analogous to those of the Aire 
Exhtai. He commanded the armed levy of the Fine, arrested 
malefactors, brought them to justice, and had the sentence of 
the court carried out.”* He corresponded both in name and fune- 
tions to the Welsh Dialer (— dial, to avenge, and Ger, man). 
One of the functions of the Welsh officer was to proclaim mur- 
derers, thieves, and other criminals outlaws by eound of horn, 
We may assume that the Irish Dae did the tame. He was pro- 
bably a kind of subordinate officer to the ire Kehtai, though 
(private information against a nobleman), (a line of AfS. lost], or it Is against a 
friond or a corelative, and ho is ashamed to male it in public, eo this then is 
the manner of making his oraic, namely, to make it in presence of the threo 
Aires Ard in accordance to the Cin [i«. if the case comes under the Cain 
uy], or in presence of the three Aires Desas according tothe Urrudas law, or 
in the presence of am Znnraic priest, whether It belongs to the Cin or to the 
Orrudas", M3. Brit, Mus., Egerton, 88, p. 48, 

© Vol. fk p. 517, 1 Wid p. 468. 

= The term Gife occurs for the persons who pursued or executed & criml- 
nal, They were perhaps the armed retinue of the Dae, 

«9 * The Avenger of a Kindred (Diaker), lends It to batileand war as there 
may be occasion: and he pursues evil doers, brings them before the eourt,and 
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Thave not met with any direct evidence which would connect 
them, 

The Aire Fohtai of » Twath corresponded perhaps to the 
Anglo-Saxon constable of a hundred, an officer represented by 
the almost extinct baronial high constable of the present day. 
‘The Dae, on theother hand, represented the Anglo-Saxon Ward- 
Reeve, whose jurisdiction extended over a ward or tithing. 
As the latter officer was appointed by the township, which was 
the successor of the old Maegth or kindred, the relationship of 
these offices is still more satisfactory. 

‘The lowest rank of Math or owner of freehold estate was tne aire 
called an Aire Desa. The property qualification of this rank 
given in the Crith Gablach™ is doubtless a minimum, as there 
ig reason to believe that many much richer men who held no 
office were included under this title, The Aires Desa consti- 
tuted a kind of magistracy like the modem unpaid justices of 
the peace, whose jurisdiction extended only to cases coming 
under Urrudas or custumary law—plaints in all causes invol- 
ving Cdin or statute-law, requiring, as I have already stated, to 
be lodged at the Forus or residence of an Aire Ard, 

Of the grades of Bé Aire, it is only necessary to speak at any 
length here of two—the Aire Cosraing and the Bruighfer. 

T have already mentioned that each family or Fine had atne air 
Chief of Kindred, or Aire Fine, who acted as its representative" 
in all legal engagements: hence he was also called a Nascaire 
or binding Aire, from Nase, aringor bond. As many questions 
of an interterritorial character arose from time to time, tho 
Fines elected an Aire Fine who had the power of acting for 
them collectively. ‘This was the Aire Cosraing, though that 
term does not seem to have been exclusively used to designate 
this elective officer, but to have been also applied, like Nase- 
punishes them, according to sontenco of the court and the judgment of the 
countey". Ancient Laws and Institutes of Wales, p. 652, §. 88. 

“Three objects of detestation to a kindred: one who shall killa person 
of his own kindred: a thief, and a swindler; they are so called, because it be- 
comes right for the Avenger of the Kindred (Diahvr) to proclaim them with 
the horn of the country in court, and in resort, and in every regular assembly 
‘aud upon the idiot posts of the king”. Zbid., p. 661, §. 149, 

Vol. iby Appa Pr 44. 
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petks. aire, to tho Aire Fine of each kindred. Indeed when the 
whole of the freeholders of a territory formed but one kindred, 
the Aine Fine of that kindred was also the official Aire €o- 
sraing ofthe Tuath. 

‘The Aire Cosraing was the executive officer of the Rig and 
of the courts, who levied or took security or bond—hence the 
name Naseaire—for the tribute, fines, eto, legally leviable 
on the territory, and distributed the Dire, Enecland, ete., to 
which each Fine became entitled. He was in fact the exe: 
cutive officer who carried out the judgments of the courts, and 
was, as regards fiscal matters, the proper officer of the Aire 
Forgaill. In virtue of those functions he represented the ter- 
ritory at the judicial assemblies of the Tuath, as we shall see 
hereafter. It is probable that he also acted ss the officer of 
the Maer, or in other words that he was the fiscal officer who 
levied the tolls and dues of the Rig from the freemen of the 

here: territory. In all these functions it is evident that the Aire 

XStercie: Cosraing represented in most particulars an Anglo-Saxon 
Gerefa, such as the Leidgreve or Gerefa of a Lect, the Gerefe 
of a Hundred, the Trehingreve or Gerefa of a Trithing or 
Riding, and the Scire Gerefa or Gerefa of a shire, whence the 
modern Sheriff. The Anglo-Saxon Gerefa of a Hundred was 
also the fiscal officer of the lord of the Hundred, and received 
the tolls and dues, and had general superintendence over, that 
is, acted as provost of, the ccorls and other tenants. He was 
undoubtedly an elected officer, being chosen by presentment 
of the Leet Jury, as the Scire Gerefia or Sheriff was elected by 
the magnates of the shire or county. As the Aire Cosraing 
levied the Dire, Enecland, Sarugud, Frain, ond other fines, 
0 the Anglo-Saxon Gerefis levied the Grith brech, Blood- Wite, 
Leirwite, Wergild, and other fines for breach of the peace, 
bloodshed, and other breaches of the law. 

tgdigeet,, ‘The Aire Cosraing did not hold 4 court in his own right, 
but, like the Chiefs of Kindred, he attended the Courts Leetand 
the King’s Court. It is probable that in England also the 
Gerefa, originally had no right of holding a court; but when 
the central power of the paramount king absorbed that of the 
sub-reguli and other minor chiefiains, the Sherifis became in 
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yested with many of the functions of the officers whom they 
once represented, according as the offices themselves fell into 
desuotude or were abolished. The Tourn or Turn of the 
Sheriff was in fact the successor of the court of the Ealdorman, 
which corresponded to the Irish Airecht Fodeisin, or Court of 
King’s Bench of a Rig Tuatha. Inthe Anglo-Saxon system 
the Shoriff was a judge; in the Irish system the Aire i 

wasnot. The Scotch Sheriff has many of the attributes of the 
Aire Forgaill, and is properly speaking a judge, but the office 
has undergone many changes in process of time. 

The Bruighfer, ‘or man of the Brugh, was, as I have already The arsiph- 
stated, a special kind of local magistrate, having jurisdiction in’ 
sll cases of trespass and other disputes about land between 
neighbours. He was also public hospitaller, and lis house con-p1«tune- 
atituted the Forus or place of assembly where the election of 
the officers of the Tuath took place. The Bruighfer had ap- 
panage lands to provide for the entertainment of those legally 
entitled to receive his hospitality. He appears also to have 
liad the temporary usufmct of escheated lands, and of such 
lands as fell into the public domain through failure of heirs, or 
pending the decision of the courte as to the rightful succession 
to them. In retum for these immunitics and lands he wasduties, 
bound to maintain his establishment in a proper condition. 
‘The extent of his house and premises, the character of the fur- 
niture, and the amount of supplies of provisions he was bound 
to have always in store, are minutely given in the Crith @ab- 
Lach, Sareea ha dears nate anah one 
‘wanton or malicious damage to his furniture or premises. ie 
the tract just referred to, the fines for such trespusses und 
damages are set down with great minutencss. These fines were 
heavy, and were evidently intended to restrain those who were 
entitled to hospitality within the limits of order and decorum. 

The jurisdiction of the coust of the Bruighfer extended to 1s coun; 
all disputes concerning pasturage, tillage, forestry, and all other 
gSeeltatal uuticre ia depute Rebusoncoslgthieee colle 23d 
not involve complex questions of law or right, or a large amount 
of property. It was acourt of arbitration rather than of law, 

"9 Vol. fi,, App.» p 485. 
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like the Conseil des Prad’/hommes of Franco. The custemsand 

rules of the Brugh-court were known as Brughrechta or Brugh 

errr, Laws The Birlaw courts of Scotland for the sottlement of 

Keseeeh disputes between neighbours about land, trespass, etc., corres- 

corti ponded to the ancient Bragh-Courts of Ireland.“ 

ler ‘These courts are of very ancient origin, as is shown by tho 

* pnssage quoted above from the Four Masters, whore the ap- 
pointmont of Bruighfers by Ollamh Fodhla is mentioned. 

When an Aithech ara Threba, father ofa Trebh or homestead, 

thatie, head of'a Congilda, possessed all the property and other 

qualifications enumerated in the Crith Gablach, he was, we are 

Tne Audech told, an Aithech Baitsidhe. This latter word is of great in- 

oes terest, for it almost certainly contains the root of the word 

wet bachelor. It signifies one who aspires or is candidate for some- 


thing. This is a much better and more satisfactory explana- 


© The following pastage will serve to show the class of cases which camo 
within the jurisdiction of the Bragh-court, “No man shall trespass on the 
land of his neighbour, nor out down the timber on the land, nor tear down his 
‘boundaries or fonces, or plunder him {j.e. wilfully trespass on his lands], nor 
build his Trebaire [such buildings etc., as constituted 2 man a householder] 
‘upon it of houses, or of kilos, or of mills. Neighbours shall not trespass upon 
‘each other, ie. cach man shall give a pledge for the damages of his cattle, 
i.e, a pledge of two Serepails for every Ail, i. for every damage they com- 
mit by going beyond their own Ail (fence); for every Tairace, ie. for every 
crossing over, i¢ for every fence thoy pass, i+. passing over one defined 
limit (Aircend), or two defined boundaries; for every Ruriud, ie. for every 


©)“ Burlow, Byrlaw, Laws of Burlaw ar maid and determined be consent: 
of neichtbours, elected and chowen by common consent in the Courts called 
‘the Byrlow Courts. In the quhilic cognition is taken of complaints betwixt 
nichtbor and nichtbor, lb. 4... ‘The quhille men sa chosen, as judges and 
arbitrators to the effect foresaid, are commonly called Byrlaw men. It is 
ane Dutch word, for baur or bavrsman in Dutch is rusficus, ane busbandman. 
And sa byrlaw, burlaw, or baurlaw, Leges rusticorum : Lawes maid be husband- 
‘men, concerning nichtbour-held to be kelped amangls themscives", De Ver- 
Borum significatione. ‘The exposition of the tarmas and dificil! wordes contained 
in the foure buiksof Regiam maiestatem and uthers in the acte of parliament, ine 
Selfments, and used in practique of this realne, and with divers rules and com- 
‘mon places, or principals of the lawes, Collected and exponed Le master John 
‘Skene, clerke of our toveraine lordis register, councell and roller. London, 
1641, p. 33. 

© Ante, p. colxiv. 4 Vol. ii, App., p- 483. 
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tion of this title, than any of those hitherto suggested, most of 
which are very absurd. Perhaps the middle Latin and Ro- 
mance terma baecalaria and bacele, which are supposed to be tecmlarie, 
derived from daca for vacea, a cow, and therefore to signify an" 
ox-gang or cow land, were applied to the amount of land which 
constituted the qualification for an Aithech Baitsidhe, or candi- 
date Aire, that is a candidate knight. It is worth remarking, 
that the bacele, according to most authorities, was the amount 
of land that could be ploughed by an ox, and that the Aéthech 
ara Threba was bound to have the four cssentials for ploughing. 
And again, that about the thirteenth century, we find bache- 
lors begin to be mentioned as tenants of lands liable to furnish 
one Chevalier & Ost, or contribute to the extent of a half, a third, 
or a fourth of the expense of one,” as if each Congilda or 
Comaitches, consisting of three or four comorbs or co-partners, 
was liable to furnish one cavalier, the expense of which was 
borne proportionably by each member. This subject is worthy 
of careful investigation, now that we possess in the Irish Jawa 
the key of most of the early institutions of Europe. 

Before concluding this section, I should mention, that besides ing 
the Aire Fine and Dae, each Fine appears to have had a special ti poor. 
officer for the relief of the poor, ‘This officer had the power 
to levy arate for the maintenance of the wretched and wander- 
ing poor. He is characteristically described in the second law 
tract, published in the Appendix," as “a pillar of endurance 
and attendance”; and @ curious provision of law was made in 
his regard, that he could suffer ‘the reddening of his fucewithout 
insulttohis tribe” ; that is, he was not disgraced by being abused 
by the sturdy beggar, who, having nothing himself, could not 
be expected to pay Sarugud, or any other form of compensa- 
tion for his abuse, As the old and infirm were legally charge- 
able on their kindred, and had a right to a house of a certain 
class, and a certain supply of provisions and attendance, they 
alzo no doubt came under the relieving officer. Each Flath 
‘was chargeable with the relief of his own Senoleithe, Bothachs, 
and Fuidirs. 

© Hampton, Ovigines Patricice, p. 

Volt. p. 519, “8 Vol. Hala ane ‘B15, p. 480, 
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POPULAR ASSEMBLIES, AND LEGISLATION, 


‘The information which has come down. to us about the legis- 
lative and judicial systems of the ancient Irish is very frag- 


tenn rin montary, and 80 obscure that it will be impossible ta give a 


» satisfactory account of them until the whole of the law frag- 


ments in Irish manuscripts are published, or at least made 
available to scholars. Owing to the anarchy which prevailed 
during the period of the Viking expeditions and Anglo-Norman. 
wars, the organization of the courts was more or less broken up, 
the procedure became irregular, and the record of court was 
carelessly kept. Many forms and offices became obsolete; so 
much 20 that several legal terms, even the names of the officers 
and of the courts themselves, became unintelligible to the law 
scribes of the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries, as the curious 
entry in the MS. H. 3. 18, in the library of Trinity College, 
Dublin, which I quoted in a former section, shows. I have 
endeavoured to construct, from such obscure and scanty ma- 
terials as were available to me, an outline of the legislative and 
judicial organizations which I believe to have existed before 
the commencement of the Viking expeditions, sufficient to 
enable the reader to form sn idea of their general character, 
and to compare them with the similar systems of north-western 


We meet with five terms in Irish manuscripts applied to 
councils and assemblies of persons connected in some way with 
the discussion, enactment, or promulgation of laws, namely, 
the Sabaid Cuirmtigi or Council of the Ale House, the Math- 
luagh, the Dél, the Tocomrach, and the Aeneck or fair, 


te satat The Sabaid Cuirmtigi or council, which met in the Ale 


House after the manner of the ancient Germans, was com- 
posed, as the name implies, of the props of the state, that is, of 

4® The council at which a Nos-7watho or territorial Jaw was made, should 
consist of at least nine persons, namely, # Jtig,a File or poet, a Bragh,a bishop, 
a Ferlegend, lector, or law man, an Ollamh or judge, an Aigne or counsellor, 
an Aire Forgail!, and an Airohennech or lny vicar, MS, Hf. 8.18 T.C.D. 6 
427-436. 

“4 The Cuirmtiy was alto known ax the Tigh dil, Tribes and customs of 
Hyfiachrach. EA. by J. O'Donovan, p. 141. 
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the chief men of the Twath, Mér Tuath, or province, according 
to the rank of the Rig whose council it was.” Its functions, 
which are so minutely described in the Crith Gablach, were 
ministerial, judicial, and legislative. In the latter capacity it 
probably prepared the measures to be brought before the To 
comrach or convention. Whenever a new law was required, or 
that it was found necessary to have the old ones codified, the 
task was entrusted to some distinguished lawyer or to a com- 
mission of Sabs. The wellknown Feis or Feast of Tara was 
the feast of the assembly of the Sabaid Cuirmitigi of the para- 
mount king of Ireland, and as such was naturally composed of 
the provincial kings and other subreguli. 

Aithal was a general name in Irish for an assembly, Tn wats 
the laws this word is applied to at least three kinds of ase sane tor. 
sembly, the Mithal Flatha, the Mithal Tuatha, and the Math- 
luagh. ‘The Mithat Flatha was u meeting of the tenants or liege- wre aidat 
men of a Flath called together for military purposes, doing" 
some special work of the lord’s, or for the purpose of providing 
for some extraordinary levy. Any tenant guilty of Meath 
Mithli Flatha, or non-attendance at the lord’s assembly, was 
severely punished. The Mithal Tuatha was an assembly of sve sinat 
the free householders of a Zuath called together to make a" 
Dan, « house, « Fert or grave, ete , for the king, and no doubt 
for many purposes similar to those mentioned in connection 
with the Mithal Flatha. ‘The Mathluagh™ appears to havo wo sane 
been the assembly of the Raiths or householders of a Fine or” 
Slwagh, summoned by the .tire Fine for the consideration of 
civil and military matters of importance in which the Fine or 
allied Fines of a Tuath or Mér Tuath might be concerned, 
such as protesting against arbitrary acts of the Zig, or a denial 
of justice by a court, the distribution of the Dibad or property 
of deceased members of the Fine, the holding of a weapon- 
show, the measures of defence to be taken in case of invasion, 


48 Tacitus, De Situ et Moribus Germ, § xxii, 

‘6 Cf. Goth. mopljan, Anglo-Sax. mobelian, to barangue, to speak; O.H.G, 
and 0. Sax. mallian; Goth. mapel; A. Sax. mebel, 0.11.G. and 0.8 mahal, a 
a neh gait ethan er domme cl hima 
Beowulf, 
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the'hearing of battle speeches, ete. When the Afithal was con- 
fined to one Fine, it corresponded apparently to the Welsh 
Rhaith Lys, or Riaith of Uourt, composed of from seven to 
fifty persons. When it included the Sluagh or tribe, it cor- 
responded to the Welsh Rhaith Gulad, or Rhaith of Country, 
which was also called the Rhaith of three hundred, 

‘The assembly of all the Aires of a Tuath, or of a Mér 
Tuath, or of a number of Tuaths forming a Cland, such as 
the Daleas and the Dalriada, was, perhaps, properly speak- 
ing, a Dal. The term is, however, also used for an assembly of 
the notables of a province. A Dil seems to have chiefly 
differed from a Mithal in being composed exclusively of the 
Aires or notables, and in the business being of « more formal 
and regular character than that transacted at the latter. The 
assessment of Dire and other fines, the levying of taxes, the 
maintenance of highways, watch and ward, and in fact all the 
fiscal business of the territory or province, as well as the 
questions of war or peace, were settled at such an assembly. 


{zen ‘The true legislative assembly was the Tocomrach or conven- 


tion specially convened for the consideration of important 
questions, such as the election of a king, the adoption of laws 
and ordinances. The Tocomrach of a Tuath or ofa Mér Tuath 
could only enact or adopt ordinances in conformity with the 
Nésa Tuatha, territorial or bye laws; that of a province or of all 
Treland had proportionate jurisdiction, and could enact Cana or 
general laws. There is no clear line of demarcation between 
the Dal and the Tocomrach, the former term being frequently 
applied to an assembly where laws were enacted, The same 
assembly very probably performed several functions; it was a 
Tocomrach for the enaction or adoption of laws, a Dai, or it 
might have been even several Daéls, for fiscal and other busi- 
ness; while the several Fines represented there may have held 
their respective Mathluaghs at the general place of assembly, 
‘Thus the general measures, whether legislative, fiscal, or judi- 
cial, a8 well ag questions of war or peace, were discussed by cach 
Fine in its Mathluagh, and its decision expressed by the chief 
of kindred, or Aire Fine, in the Dal of the Cland, or in the 
yeneral Tocomrach. In like manner the enactments and deci- 
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sions of the higher assemblies were communicated at a Math- 
Inagh to the members of each Fine, by its Aire Fine or Chief 
of Kindred. 

‘The Aeneck or fair was a gencral assembly of all the people, me seven 
or,as the old tales say, the ‘* Men of Ireland”, the “Men of 
Leinster”, etc., according as the fair represented the whole 
country, @ province, or a smaller subdivision. Firs appear 
to have originated in funeral games cclebrated in honour oferigiein 
some distinguished chief or warrior, and in pagan, and even emer, 
in early Christian times, were always celebrated in cemeteries, 
The chieftains, judges, and notables sat upon or beside the 
mounds raised over the graves of the renowned dead. The 
Scandinavians also deliberated upon all business of importance 
upon an artificial hillock or mound raised over tombs, called a 
Haugr. They were accustomed to conceal their treasures in 
these tombs, which respect for the dead and severe laws pre- 
served from desecration.” The piratical expeditions of the 
Norsemen, and the dissolution of the old ties of clan among 
the Germans and Anglo-Saxons, gradually weakened the re- 
spect for the dead, and the plunder of graves became a com- 
mon pructice of the Vikings. In the saga of Frithiof, Inge- 
borg directly incites her lover to become a pirate and ransack 
graves, by arguing with him that it were better that the living 
should possess wealth than the dead. 

In addition to the promulgation of new laws, and the pro- I func. 
clamation of peace, the old laws were rehearsed at the Aenech, 
ag we learn from the poem on the Fair of Carman. An 
ancient fair performed three functions: in the first place, it was 
the great school where the people leamed to know their rights 
and duties, the special laws under which they lived, the his- 
tory of the country, the warlike deeds performed by the illus- 
trious dead, and the gencalogics of the families entitled to 
tule them. In the second place, a fair was the occasion of en- 
joyment to the people,—dancing, music, recitation of poetry, 


“* The Balic Law “De Curporibus expoliatis™ rofers to a still more 
ancient Iaw on the same subject, as followa:—“ Et antiqua lege si (quis} 
corpus jam sepultum exfodierit, et axpoliaverit, wargus sit”, ete, 

** Vol. ii, App. p. 543. 
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feats of arms, athletic sports, horse racing, and jugglery formed 
part of the essential business of it. And lastly, it was a great 
market for all kinds of ware and produce. The king who 
held the fair awarded prizes to the most successfial poets, 
musicians, and professors and masters of every art, The 
Irish Aenech therefore closely tesembled the games of the an- 
cient Greoks. Whether or not the Aenecke were used for the 
three objects just stated from their first institution, it is certain 
that at the earliest period to which tridition of them reaches, 
the laws drafted by the Sabaid or Council of the Ale House, 
and adopted at a Tocomrach, were promulgated at a fair, 
‘The function which the Aenech performed as a matket, the only 
one which has survived to our day, was only accidental, and 
belonged to all gatherings of people. Even now, when per- 
manent and periodical markets and stores and shops of towns 
offer abundant facilities for the sale and purchase of all kinds 
of commodities, peddlers and petty dealers take advantage of 
every popular assembly to sell their wares. 
faim wero ‘Lhe ancient fairs were organized assemblies regulated by 
EEE, ssise Uyotewn « beuch of Chich we ponte’ by duh, 
‘Thus no one could be arrested on account of any previous trans- 
actions, nor could the property of any one be distrained going 
to, at, or returning fiom a fair, Women were especially pro- 
the Coton tected, a certain place being set apart for their exclusive use, 
Soe sr” called a Cot or Cotha, whence has no doubt come the French 
Coterie. Into this enclosure no men were allowed to enter, 
nor were the women allowed to mix with the men during 
their deliberations. It was a special breach of the laws of a 
fair to elope with a woman or to abduct one against her will. 
‘The enclosure for women reminds us of the place set apart on 
one side of the lists at medieval tournaments for the Queen of 
Beauty and the other ladies. The Cotha was probably en- 
closed in the same way as the Lagrett or place reeerved for 
the judges at the Heraththing or assembly of the Hundred 
among the Scandinavians. This place was surrounded by a 
fence which was formed often of hazel twigs merely, Who- 
ever dared to break through this fence, however weak it may 
have been, was considered to have committed sacrilege, and 
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was outlawed. So too it was held to be a very heinous offence 
to break the peace of the Thing, or assembly of the people, at 
the opening of which there was always a solemn proclama- 
tion of peace. 

The Mathluagh was summonod, as has been already stated, How sch 
by a Chief of Kindred or Aire Fine. In South Wules the smby we 
Breyr, who was the representative of the Irish Bruighfer, was 
called a motexman or convener of the Commot, which corres 
ponded to the Tocomrach. From the analogy of functions, wo 
may perhaps assume that it was the Bruighfer who convened 
the Déland Toeomrach of a Tuath, and that they were held at 
hia residence or Brugh. All who were bound to attend wore 
entitled to the hospitality of the Braighfer, the extent of which 
was strictly fixed by law. ‘The Dal of the province was pro- 
bably convened by the royal Bruighfer, The right of holding 
an Aeneeh was a privilege of the Rig. The Mathluagh and 
Dél were probably summoned by sending round a javelin in 
the same way that a Norse Thing was summoned by sending 
round the Bo® from house to house. This was usually a stick, 
but when an extraordinary Thing was summoned on account of 
a homicide, an arrow was substituted. The ordinary Aenech 
was a periodical assembly, as is shown by the great provincial 
fairs of Tailtiu, Cruachan, and Carman, which may be looked 
upon as national assemblies, being held at regular intervals and 
at fixed periods of the year—those of Zailtix und Carman, 
for example, upon the kalends of August—the former every 
year, and the latter every third year. The king, might, how- 
ever, convene an extraordinary Acnech whenever the state of 
affairs justified it. Each ordinary fair was consequently a the sreat 
chronological unit like one of the Olympic games. ‘The mum: fiestton. 
ber of fairs held at some one place, and the names of the chiefs 
or provincial kings under whom they were held, did we possess 
them, would afford precious materials of chronology. The 
poem on the Fair of Carman, published in the Appendix, gives 
an example of this kind of material. Although it does not 
give us all that we could wish, and requires moreover to be 
carefully anulysed, it is yet sufficient to more than suggest 
grave doubts of the usually received chronology. ate in- 
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stead of the fhbulous ages of the Annals of the Four Masters, 
it places the rule of the Tuatha Dé Danand at furthest in the 
sixth or fifth century 2.c,, a period, as is well known, of great 
movement among the European races. 


Tarnesns Every chief of » houschold belonging to a Fine was a Raith, 


sissiaae_,and had aright to vote at the Mathluagh; but it is probable 
wenvly.  thatit was only the Chiefs of Kindred, higher A tree and Flatha, 


or pethapa the Chiefs of Kindred and Flathe alone, who had 
deliberative voice in the Tocomrach and Dal. When theeo 
assomblies represented a Mér Tuath or a province, this was cex- 
tainly the ease, as we ehall see when describing the courts of 
law. The freemen below the rank of Aire were represented 
in the lowor assembly by their Aithech ar a Threba, or eleo- 
tive Aire; and in the higher assemblies each Fine was repre- 
sented by its chief, The Saxon ceorls, thongh freemen, did 
not participate in the judicial folkmote, though they attended 
the court. ‘The functions of legislation and judgment belonged 
altogether to the lordaand Thegns, ‘The corresponding class 
in Gaul, called by Caesnr the Plebs, were, in his opinion, in 
a state of servitude. ‘There is no reason, however, for sup- 
posing that their position was any worse or at all different 
from that of the poorer Germans, In Gaul, Germany, and 
Britain,—indeed, we may say in all northern and western 
Europe—the right of a deliberative voice in the popular assem- 
blies belonged only to a limited number—the nobles and 
equites, geaiths, or whatever other name may have been given 
to the class equivalent to the Bé Aires of Ireland. ‘This is the 
sense in which we must understand * omnes" in the passage of 
‘Tacitus: ‘*De minoribus rebus principes consultant, de majori- 
bus omnes: ita tamen, ut ea quoque, quorum penes plebem ar 
bitrium est, apud principes pertractentur’“’—that is, all the 
privileged classes. We say of a member of parliament, that 
ho is elected by the county, although only those who possess 
the elective franchise take part in the election. In ancient, 
a3 in modern times, no account was taken of those who had 
no property or blood. 

The Hundred and Scire-Gemér of the Anglo-Saxon: may 

4 Germonin, & xi. 
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be looked upon ax the equivalent of the Dal or Tooomrach.T« nitana 
When the family orgnnization of the Maegth was still inte 
vigour, the Fole-Gemét of the Hundred, and of the subdivi- me 4.5 
sion of it, the Township, were the true representatives of the guste 
different Mithals But when the Maegth or family lost its 
political significance, the assemblies of the people lost their 
distinctive character, and henceforward only differed in their 
jurisdiction, and the rank of those entitled to deliberative 
voice in them 

As the German Ganding,—which was the representative of end of the 
the Scandinavian Hira®ping and of the Hundred Gomét, and Gauciog, 
consequently of the dl and Tocomrach of an Trish Twath,—is 
now considered by German antiquaries™ 2a the equivalent of 
tho “Concilium” of Tacitus, the description of the German the Cons 
assemblies ought to apply to the ancient Irish ones also. 1 Tnohua 
have not been able, however, to find any reference which would 
show that the latter were held at every full and new moon 
like the German ones. In all else, however, they are alike. 
Consent was expressed, as in the German and Gaulish assem- 
blies, by shock of arms,'—the Crann Dord, described by 
Prof. O'Curry in Lect. xxxvii. In the poem on the Fair of 
Carman we are told that the fair ended with “the clash of spear 
handles from the entire host".* ‘The same poem also illus~ 
trates another passage in Tacitus’ description of the concilium, 
in which he says order was kept by the priests In the ac- 
eount of the Irish fair we are told that a Christian priest wrote 
the law of the assembly, and “ masses, adorations, and psalm 
singing” took the place of the ancient pagan rites." 

In the capitularies of Charlemagne a conventus, colloquium, The Matiom 


of Oharle- 


or parliament ia calleda Valium. The particular assembly so mage: 


#0 Bichhorn, Deutsche Staats und Rechtsgeschichte, 1. 40,229. 

7) Tacitus, Germ., o. xi. ; Caosar, ¥. 56, vil. c. 21; and Livy, Bl. xxl ¢, 20, 
speak distinedly of the armed council of the Gauls. 

4 Vol. li., App., p. 545, Fair of Carman, Stanza 70. 

?  Sileotium per sacerdotes, quibus tum ot coereendi jus est, imperatur™, 
— Gert, 6. 

‘* Fair of Carman, Stanzas 66 and 67, vol. il, pp, 643, 545. The perro 
‘kere alluded to as the author or rather amender of the laws of public as- 
semblies, was Benen, better known as St. Benignua. we 
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designated is considered to have boon a Pole-Mét as it was 
modified undor the sovereign above named. It was not held 

in the open air like all the ancient assemblics of the Germans 

and Celts, and those who attended wore obliged to lay down 

their arms before entering,” and it was not Inwful to hold it 
without the mandate of the Missus of the Emperor. This 

was the officer who governed, in the name of the latter, a pro- 
vince, or properly speaking a state, as the provinces of the 
empire, like the shires and counties of England and Ireland, 

wore orignally so many confederate states. Tho Missus in his 

turn could not convene @ Mallum without the special command 

of the sovereign. Mallum is clearly connected with O. Saxon 
Mahal, » place of public assembly : it is indeed the same word 
somatewith with the Latin termination -wm, and is cognate with the Trish 
iuages — Mathluagh, or assembly of the chief men of a tribe. The 
effected in the German popular assemblies by the Carlo- 

Slurmcter of vingians entirely destroyed their character. ‘The old assemblies 
were summoned at the will of the aristocracy for the holding 

of the courts, the assertion of rights, or to denounce injustice 
inflicted by the prince, and were to a great extent periodic. 

‘Their judicial functions having been abolished, an excuse was 

thus afforded for not summoning them except when the sove- 

reign thought fit.”" The old assemblies being held at the graves 

of the pagan chieftains, the new ones were ordered to be held 

in buildings, so as to discourage burial in pagan cemeteries,” 
fgnetions of One chief function of the original popular assembly remained 
* to the Carlovingian Mallum, A capitulum or ordinance en- 
acted ata general placitumn or diet of the empire, only became a 


7) Ut nullus ad Mallam vel ad placitum Infra patriam arma,—id est sous 
‘am ot lantiam,—non portet".— Capit. ill. ap. 806,§1. This appearato have 
‘eon the custom at the Fis or Feast of Tara also; the Dal 9-Cus alone 
having & right to enter armed. 

76 4 {oterdiximus ut omnes Saxones generaliter conventus publicos nec 
faciant, nisi forte Missus noster de verbo nostro eos congregare fecerit. Sed 
‘unusquisque comes in suo minikterio placita ot justitiag facint. Et hoc a 
sacerdotibus consideretur, no aliter {aclat"—Copit, Paderbr., an, 185, §. 34. 

477 Great efforts were made for this purpose. ‘Thus the capitulary referred 
toin the foregoing note says 1 “* Jubemsus ut corpora christianorum Saxanoram 
4A cimitoria ecclosiag deferantur, ot non ad tumulus pagancrum”.— Capit. Pa- 
derbrunnense (am. 785), § 22. 
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“lex” for cach state or so-called province when accepted by 
its Mallum. Just as the enactments made by the paramount 
Anglo-Saxon king became law at once in his own state, but 
did not in the other ones until they had been first accepted by 
the respective Fole-Geméte. The Irish Mathluagh performed those of the 
similar funetions in the Irich commonwealth, When a Tocom- amos 
vaok or Dé] was held, the minor Flaths and Chiefs of Kin- 
dred reccived information of any new laws enacted, fines to be 
levied, and of all othor matters affecting their respective Fines. 
On their return home they summoned a Mathluagh, and com- 
municated to the heads of houses the enactments and aseees- 
mente, which only becamo valid for each Fine or tribe when 
accepted at its assembly. 

‘The general placitum of the Carlovingians referred to above, mm ‘The praaral 

to the Irish Aenech of a province or of all Tre- corer 
land. In Christian times, both comprised the clergy as woll tin sonech 
as the Inity, and performed many functions. The clergy, for 
instance, appear to have sometimes held a synod on the ovea- 
sion of an Aeneoh, and to have used the occasion for the pur- 
SratNab acute; laws overs proniciglteds tn Rasepisd ip 
the people; there was also a weapon-show or military review, 
and regulations were passed for improving the military force; 
and lastly, a court was held for the trial of appeals. An 
Aemech was thas a convocation of the clergy, a parliamont, 
a military review, and a court of justice, those different fune- 
tions not being, however, mixed up, and each, though inde- 
pendent of the others, forming an essential part of it. Such 
was also the general Placitum,—religious discipline and other 
ecclesiastical matters occupied the clergy, the Champ de Mars 
or military review, the council, and the presentation of gifts to 
the sovereign, as a token of antrustionship or homage, occupied 
the vassals and military retainers, and all sat together for legis- 
lative or judicial purposes. 

Tt is probable that every Mathlwagh, Dal, or Tocomrach, 
served similar purposes, and that ecclesiastical, military, 
and judicial business was transacted at them as well as le 
gislative. 
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ADMINISTRATION OF JUSTICE. 
Tn all countries and at all times judicial functions have been 
performed by legislative bodies. The power of making « law 
and of putting it in force, were among all ancient nations inse- 
parable. To secure the freedom of the one and the impartiality 
of the other, as well as from necessity, the two functions have 
always been mare or less separated according as « nation ad- 
Lagnatire, vanced in political organization. Although it is probable that 
Hinctianes- courts were generally, if not always, held at assemblies of the 
ioeatty people, at which other business was also transacted, the legis 
lative and judicial functions appear to have been fully separa- 
ted in Ireland at the earliest period of which we have any defi- 
nite information. 
The Irish term fora judicial court is Airecht, which implies 
that the judges and suitors were Aires. Exclusive of the 
Brugh Court, which was, a8 I have said, more an arbitration 
Five distinct than a law court, we find mention made of five distinct courts, 
Tnian’ —namely: the Airecht Poleith, the Airecht Urnaidi, the slirecht 
Fodeisin, the Taeb Airecht, and the Cul Airecht. 

The aires ‘The Airecht Foleith, or court of the Foleith, is of special 

Gmmreteet interest, because, judging not only by its functions but by its 
name, it was the exact representative of the Court-Leet and 
Sheriff’ Tourn of Anglo-Saxon and early Norman times, 
Tnevery Tuath, as 1 have already pointed out, three Aires in 
addition to the Rig were entitled to a Foleith or attendance of 
suitors, and to hold a court,—these were the three highest 
Aires of the class of Flathe, Such Aires were called Sie Oc or 
Sice Oce, or in English legal phraseology they had “sac and 
soc’. This court appears to have been formed of the Aires 
Cosraing or Aires Fine, that is, of the Chiefs of Kindred, who, 
as we have seen, represented the Anglo-Saxon Reeves of town- 
ships, and of the other chief men of a Fine, who were entitled 
to act as Naidma or knotmen, Rails or jurors, and Fiadnasa 
or witnesses,—terms which I shall describe more fully subse- 
quently. 


Trish torm 
fur a courh, 


8 Airecht Foleith. 1s is in it that Nadmann, and Ratha, and Piadeawe 
remain, Mic Cor mbel (i.e. the binding men, the Chief of Kindred] do not 


Although the Court Lect existed amongst the Anglo-Saxons, 
the name appears first in Domesday Book, The Irish tom 
Poleith corresponded to the Leode of the Anglo-Saxons, and 
may be translated by the modern German Geleute, that is a 
suite of persons accompanying « lord or high personage. 
Tacitus account of the mode of dispensiny justice among the 
ancient Germans, is a description in general terms of the 
Airecht Folith of the Trish.” The anciont German court was 
held in the open air at some place indicated by a tree or astake 
stuck in the ground. In Ireland the court was also held in an 
open field, a pole being stuck in tho ground asa symbol of 
authority. ‘Phis pole was culled a Dos Airechta, or court pole, 
and was carried by a special officer called a Dosaire. 

The Airecht Urnaidi,” or Court of Pleas, appears to have The Aireent 
been a court for the hearing of eases concerning property and Cant ot 
other matters involving technical law. The judges of those 
courts were Bretheman or Brehons, and the lower grades of 
advocates and attorneys pleaded in them. 

We find mention made of a district magistrate called a Nei-mo wetmea 
mid, who either held a separate court for hearing minor cases, 
somewhat like a modern Civil Bill Court, or sat as one of the ana arena 
judges of the Airecht Urnaidi, or acted perhaps in both eapaci-™ 
ties. The Neimid also acted as a kind of prepositus, and had 
mensal land assigned to him. He is also mentioned us the re- 
ceiver of chief rents. ‘The rules and precedents of these courts 
were called Bretha Neimidh. 

This word Neimid is of great interest. In the first place it connection, 
reminds us of the Nemedians, one of the earliest ruces suid towne 
have colonized Ireland, and from whom our legendary history ex. sutw- 
come among any other class, the other clasiot do not go amongat them; they "alles s 
deliberate upon what is just so as to come with a clear remembrance [deci- 
sion] before the court” MS. T. C.D. 1.8.18 p. 57. be 

‘7 + ¥iiguntur in ilsdem conciiis et principes, qui jura. per pagos vicosyue 
reddunt. Centeni singulls ex plebe comites, consilium simul et auctorites, 
adsunt”.—De Situ et Mor. Gera ¢, xi 

© Airecht Urnaidi. Init are the parties to the suits, and the mdvocates 
purifying the judgments (i.e. each advocate pleading his client's cause, and 
thus assisting to purify the judgment, that |s to arriveat a just decision), while 
+) Dep tia db poacher the caso", —MS. Hi, 3. 
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the sovereignty of Ircland—the Firbolge and Tuatha Dé 
Danand, and of the leader of that mee Neimid.' Again, seve- 
tal ancient peoples and places are mentioned, in the names of 
which we have probably the same root: for example, the 
Gonlish tribe name of Nepijrae or Nemetes, who appear to 
have worshipped » goddess, called Nemetons; the Belgic town 
of the Atrebati, Nemetocenna; Abyovcrovéuerov in Gaul; 
Tasinemetum in Noricum; Medionemeton in Britain, and 
NeneréPpeya in Spain. And again the word Nemeton occurs 
See ee 
word Nimidas in a rubric of the Indiculus 
Paganiarum of the Council of Liptinm of the saree 
nifies snered groves In an Armorioe charter of 1031 a 
timilar grove iz called a Nemet. ‘The term was applied not so 
much to a grove as to a retired place used for religious rites; 
and as the administration of justice was always connected with 
religious rites among primitive peoples, the priest being often 
judge also, a Nemet was also a place-—generally » wood,— 
wheres court was held. This, according to some, is the mean- 
ing of the Drunaimetos of the Gauls of Asia Minor, the prefix 
dru indicating that it wa» situated in an oak wood, while 
othors think that the word might be explained as Dru-nem-at, 
the sacred place of the Druids.” 

There is an obvious connection between Nemet, a place 
where a court was held, and the Scandinavian tribunal of 
twelve men, a Nemda. The Heraththing, or assembly of the 


«| Neimid also occurs as a proper name at a later period, In the Annals of 
the Four Masters we are informed under the year 4.p. 165, that Conaire, son 
of Mogh Lamha, was slain by Neinid, con of Sruibigéeann; and ot aan 
180, that Neimid, son of Sroibheiun, king of the Lraei, of Munster, wis 
alain in the battle of Ceonnfeabhrat, fought by the three saws of Oilioll 
Olvim, These two entries appear torefer to the sume peram, Guornemes 
occurs as a proper name in Koes’ Lives of te Cambro-LBritish Saints. 

«* “De acris silvarum quac nimidas rocunt”,—Acte Conciliorum Labber 
Comsarti, Ed. 2. J, Hardonin, vol sil. p. 1922, Paris, 1714. Lobbes, a wil. 
lage in the former Pays do Lidge, nnd now in the Belgian province ef 
Hainault, ot far from the French frontier, is believed to be the site of Lip~ 
‘nw, or Liptinas. This district was in the country of the Nervil. 

@ Soe Diefenbach, Origines Evrapaece, p. 399. 
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Herath of the Semdinavians, was composed of all who pos- Ths Seanai- 
sessed political rights within the territory, tho Almoghen or ends 
commonalty. This assembly elected a Nemda consisting of 
six Hoffmen or barons enfeofled by the king, corresponding to 
the Irish Aires Desa, and six Bondes, corresponding to the 
the Irish Bé Aives, These twelve, representing the nobility 
and people, together with the bishop and two priests, elected 
the Laghman or chief judge of the district, or rather sent the 
names of three persons to the king, who appointed one of them. 
The Laghman and » Nemda of twelve elected the executive 
magistrate or Heraths-Hoffiing. It is not quite clear whether 
this Nemda was composed of the same persona who formed the 
ene which elected the Laghman himself, or was » special one 
chosen for the purpose. The latter view seems probable, for 
the term Nemda was also given to twelve men selected to try a 
case in civil law, and also because the Nemda which elected 
the Laghman or president appears to have been a permanent 
body which administered the affairs of the territory, provided 
for the administration of justice, watch and ward, and the main- 
tenance of the highways and bridges. 

It is uncertain how the members of the high Nemda were 
elected, and in what manner they exercised their functions in 
very exrly times, or how long the members continued in office. 
It would seem, however, that the Nemda corresponded to an an- 
cient duodenary division of the Herad, or rather that the Swedish 
division referred to under the latter name was in reality the re- 
presentative of the Nore Fylk, and that exch member of the 


assigned district, like what the Irish Neimid seems to have 
had, or not, there can be no doubt that there existed a close re- 
lationship between the Irish and Nome systems, It is worth 
mentioning here, that the king of Sweden was elected by a 
Nemda, and sometimes the king of Norway alto, Perhaps 
in ancient times the Anglo-Saxon Ealdorman, the Gaulish 
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Rig-s or Rix, and the Irish Rig, were elected by a limited num- 
ber of electors, and not by the whole of the freemen. The 
assemblies which enacted, or rather codified the Welsh laws 
under Howel Dha, seem to have been formed after the same 
type as the Scandinavian Nemda. The laws were first drawn 
up with the assistance of an assembly composed of six men from 
each Commot, or twelve from euch cantred, und wfterwards con- 
firmed by a second assembly of twelve delegates and one clerk, 
Tre direct The Airecht Fodelsin was the chief court of a Fig, pre- 
curs of sided over by his Ollamh Brethemnais or chief judge. We 
Bends gre told that the judges sat in it with the sixteen classes or 
grades of the court around them. Only twelve grudes are, 
however, mentioned in the laws, among whom we do not find 
the king or his Tanist, bishop or cleric, or the Aire Forgaill, 
who acted as the king's chancellor. If we add these we have 
sixteen. We have no authority for making up the number in 
this way, although it is probable that onc or more ecclesins- 
tics sat in this court, as they did in the higher courts. Or 
perhaps we should not include the king at all, who may have 
sat there with a bishop or some other cleric, his Tanuist, Aire 
Forgaill, and Aire Ard, representing the Gurda, who sat at 
at each side of the Welsh prince—these with the twelve classes 
enumerated in the laws making in all sixteen, exclusive of the 
king and his judges. This was also the number of 
composing the chief Nemda of Sweden, if we add the bishop, 
two priests, and the elected Laghman. The oclebrated Frey: 
feld Gericht or Freeficld Court of the Abboy of Oorbey, which 
can be traced back into pagan times when it was under the su- 
premacy of the priests of tho Inminseule,! also consisted of six: 
teen members, These were the Graphio, or Graff, who was 
the senior member, the Frohner or summoner, who was the 
junior member, and fourteen Schippen or declarers of judg- 
ment, who were chosen from among the twenty-two familiog or 
septs who inhobited the Gau. This coincidence in the num- 
bor forming the Trish and German courts is curious; it may, 
howover, be only accidental. 
‘The analysis of the twelve names of the grades or classes of 
46 Meibomiue, De Trminula Saxoeica, e. iv. 
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persons who owed ecrvice to the King’s Bench or Airecht Fo- svatyais of 
deisin, mentioned above, presented unusual difficulty. The wre 
words are obscure, and only very fow of them aze to Ue found imme tha 
in oxiating glossaries, This list of namos forms part of the fragile” 
ment desoribing the Irish courts, which tho law scribe, who com- 

piled the vellum MS. H. 8. 18, in the Library of Trinity Col- 

lego, Dublin, between the years 1509 and 1511, 0 naively con- 
fossed his inubility to explain, as I have already mentioned. 

T believe that, although I may not have determined in every 
instance the true functions of the various classes named, the 
following brief explanation will be found sufficiently correct to 

¢onvey an accurate idea of the organization and character of 

the anciont Irish Court of King’s Bench. 

‘The first class named are Nascaires, or persons qualified tome troive 
make Naidms or knots, that is, to enter into bonds and give" 
security for costa, etc. These were the Aires Cosraing, or 
Gerefas of territories The second name, the Sruithem, is ex- 
plained in the commentary on the text in the MS., as the Aire 
Forgaill; but he was more likely the Dag, or as he is called in 
the second law tract in the Appendix, Ansruth, who brought 
up thieves and other malelactors whom he had arrested. The 
Fibtha do da erecha, which means literally axemen of two 
cuttings, were the apparitors who took charge of the prisoners 
at the bar, and to whom traversers surrendered. As the respon- 
sibilities of the prisoners’ bails or sureties were thereby cut, the 
officers into whose custody the prisoners went were called 
axes or axmen of two cuttings, because they relieved, pending 
the trial, the sureties of the plaintiffs and defendants from the 
bonds into which they had entered before the trial, The Cuai- 
chen do da Naill, testifiers of two oaths, were the Zoings or 
oathmen of the plaintiff, who supported his testimony by their 
oaths, and the compurgators of the defendant, who cleared him 
by their oaths of the guilt. The Diabaleorach no do Fille 
were qualified lawyers, who performed the same functions as 
the attorneys of our courts. They appear to have 
to the Welsh Kannlaw or guider. The word literally means a 
folder up or a doubler up of justice, that is, persons who drew 

P. xy. 
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up or prepared cases for the pleader. The Slimred no do 
acdeceesclvcmanir ito ‘The words literally mean 


as I have before mentioned, private informations coming under 
Urrudas or common law, could be made before three Aires 
Desa. Conn Conila Secha were the Chiefs of Kindred, Aires 
Fine, or heads of Fines, who attended to give testimony for 
the members of their Jine, and to accept the verdict of the 
court and give bail for any of them against whom a judgment. 
was registerypd, The Airlighe ar de Cleth, chief or highest 
advisers, were the members of the council of each Pine,—the 
four who, with the Aire Fine, or Chief of Kindred, formed the 
Cuiver na Fine. An Tengtaid ar da Feth Atrecht no Danaig, 
the tongue men or eloquent men, who had a recognized position 
derived from land or profession; they were the elected re~ 
presentatives of Fines, corresponding to the Welsh Teisban+ 
tyle, The Brethem no Dobeir, judges or givers, were those 
who gave the Berra Airechta, or decisions of the court. And 
lastly the Suitengaidh no do Fethaigther, were the Sith or 
Sabaid, who spoke or waited upon the court for the purpose of 
bearing witness as to the judgments given and acts done in 
their presence. In ancient times the memorials of courts were 
not written down, but were entrusted to the recollection of the 
judges and suitors. This record was given “ore tenus”, or a8 
the Irish expressed it, 0 bel acas o tengaig, from mouth and 
tongue”. Thus in England in former times record of a suit 
in the county court was made by four knights; the record of « 
a wana a hy coe alge peed Som cbse ere eae 
when the parties entered into the 

The Taeb Airecht, side court, wos a high court for the trial 
of all causce arising botwoen different territories forming a Mér 
* Palgrave, opr cite pr 146. 
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Tuath. It was properly the court of the Rig Aér Tuatha or 
king-king. It was composed of three classes of persons,—the 
professional classes entrusted with the genealogies of families 
and the records of the county, hostages, and guarantors.” In 
the passage of the laws, descriptive of this court, we are told 
that the hostages were there on their own account. In a pre- 
ceding section I have mentioned that the kings of Mér Tuaths 
had hostages for the fulfilment of Ceilsinne or homage, and that 
for the safe keeping of such hostages they were entitled to 
have erected for them a special fosse around their Diin, As 
these hostages were pledges among other things for submis- 
sion to the jurisdiction of the high court, the expression that 
they were there on their own account, is intelligible. The 
guarantors are the representatives of the territories interested 
in the cauzes brought before the court, and, assuch, responsible 
for costs and judgments. 

These guarantors ure also called Sie Oc in the passage Mesniogot 
quoted from the laws below. In a noteto the Crith Gablach %* 
Thave connected one of these words, Sic, with Anglo-Saxon 
Seega, Seeg, an ambazador, and with Old Frisian Asega, a 
judge. In another note in the same tract on the Oc Aire, 
L have suggested that oc may be connected with Gothic ogjan, 
to terrify, Old High German aki, discipline. The functions 
of the persons called Sic Oc in the passage alluded to corres- 
pond fully to those of an ambassador and judge. It is, how- 
ever, evident that the words Sie Oc are applied to the gua- 
antors as if to explain the grounds upon which they had seats 
in the court, as opposed to the king-kings, who sat there in 

7 Tach Airecht. In it are seated historians and king-kings, and hoa 
tages,and guarantors. ‘The reason it is callod Tied Airecht is becaure it ia 
for explaining nud proving the records, ie. that this court is established at 
the sides”. ‘The consmentator explains this passage as follows: * Taeb Airecht, 
fe. the court for the giving of both sides [of a cave), ce. because that is the 
business for which the historians are kept there; and king-kings, ie. the 
royal kings, and hostages for themselves alone [ie on their own account], 
and sureties, i.e. Sie Oc, and guarantors, ie, Sic Oc. The reason why it 
called Tueb Airecht is because it is for giving history, ie. for explaining the 
Knowledge of history, and it is for proving it, ic. by showing a precedent for 
each pariionlar case”. MS. 7.0 D If 3, 18 p.57.b. 

* Vol, ii. App. 510. 


with 
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theirown right ‘This suggests a connection between Sic Oc 


and “eke. or Sice Occ and the English law term “sak und soke", Suc or 


“Sak” meant a cause arising ina Soen or “Soke”, that is in the 
manor or jurisdiction of a lord. The tenants” of the lord wore 
hence called Socmen, and as freemen owing suit to the manor 
court, they formed the Leode, or Irish Foloith—hence the term 
Court Leet given to such acourt, A Sic Oc was, therefore, an 
Alire entitled to a Foleith, that is, to hold « court within his Seen 
ormanor. ‘The guarantors of the Zach Airecht were therefore 
kings of Tuaths, their Tanists, Aires Porgaill, Aires Ard, and 
Aires Tuisi, in other words, the magnates of the Mér Tiath. 
‘The Cul-Airecht, rear court, was the high eourt of appeal, 


Curt eomposed of kings, bishops, Sic Ov, and Ollamhs, the latter 


term being applied to the highest rank of judges, ploaders, 
Filee, and othor professional clasees, The description of this 
court given in the laws, shows clearly that it was the high, 
court of appeal, in which the judgments of the lower courts 
were roviewod, and eet uside or confirmed, according as they 
seomed good or bad.” Each province appears to have had 
its Cul-Airecht; when the authority of the paramount king was 
fully recognised, as it generally was while Tara was the ecat 
of government, the judgments of these provincial courts were 
not final, in causes of general national importance which came 


* Soom hws deen connected with ploughing, but this sa mere guess. 
Tt was origivally the society or allied families which carried on constant and 
direct intercourse with exch other, and submitted their dispates tothe head of 
‘the sockety and tho principal men of the community, Hampeon is, there. 
fore, perhaps right in connecting it with the Latin stem soci-us, soci-etas, 
and the cognate stems Iu other Aryan languages, from the root sak. 

Soon firet became Sohew and then Sots. Solen is obviously the same ae 
the Sacken or jurisdiction of the Sub-Fowds or deputy governors of the 
Zatland Islands. Fowd, or more anciently Food, reprosente fadhs in the 
term Hundafadhs, given in the Anglo-Saxon version of the Gospels to the cen- 
turion, The Swedich Fogde and German Voge are cognate forme of the same 
word. 


Soc or Soke was also used tn other connections to express a right of some 
Kind within « certain district,—e.. Fuddsoe, the liberty of having a fold, cor- 

to the Trish Fuul-Soc. 

400 Cul-Aivecht, it is in it that kings and bishope and Sio Oc and Ollamhs 
aro seated, ‘The reason itis called the Cul Airecht, Rear Court, is because 
they are the learned nobles who sit behind the other courts for drawing up 
jodgments and proving them by precedents, ‘The commentator olwerves 
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under the Cain Righ Evind, or Céin of the high king; the court 
of appeal for such causes was the Cul-Airecht of Tara. 

The gencral term for law in Irish appears tohave been Recht, Gener 
which was also used in compound words, such as Brughrecht or's trish, 
Birlaw. In addition to the term just named, we meet with three 
other words which are used in law books to distinguish the differ- 
ent kinds of Rechts or laws, namely, Urrudas, Cairde, and Cdin. 

Crrudas was the common or traditional law of the country, comm 
varied by custom in different places. The, word means pri- 
mitive or original counsel, and like the common law of Eng- 
land, was superior to all other laws. In a Brehon’s advice to 
his son, after naming the three kinds of law, he says: “Of 
them the Urrudas is the noblest". 

A Cainde appears to have been a contract, especially one tntertarto- 
entered into between adjoining territories respecting highways," 
boundaries, and levying of Dére and other legal fines for 
forays, bloodshed, theft, etc. When used in the sense of law, 
we are to understand it as the bye-laws and regulations made 
for the execution and fulfilment of such contracts or treaties, 
and the fees, etc., connected therewith, The court which had 
most to do with Cairde was the Taeb-Airecht, and accordingly 
the only professional class mentioned in connection with that 
court are historians, whose business it was to know everything 

connected with the boundaries of territories, the genealogies 
of families, contracts formerly entered into, ete. No disputed 
cases involving technical law were decided in courts held for 
making a Cairde. 
on this; “ Oul Airecht, ea court which ia behind the rest. Tt is in it they 
aro wont to be, ie. kings and bishops, and Sic Or, und chiof poots. This 
is why it is called Cul Airechts because they are the nobles who are tu the 
rear, i. because their court ie the court which is behind the rest for judg~ 
ment, £e. for giving their judgments and precedents, 4<. the true Interprita- 
tion of every judgment’ —MS, 7.0.D. H. 8. 18, p. 57. b. 

Besides the primary meaning,—original, ok),—the Irish ur has the ao 
condary meaning, noble, high; hence Urrad,a counsellor,a ball, wasa perton of 
position, «9. Urramain na Griehe, the chiefs ar chief councillors of the Criche or 
territory. ‘The words Urrod and Urrwdas are obviously connected with the 
Anglo-Saxon or, primitive, old (N.I.G. wr) and réed, counsel, that is orrded, 
ancient counsel, 

8 MS. TCD. HA. 22 p. 86. 
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Céin law corresponded to our statute law. Tho laws and 
ordinances enxcted in assemblies of the people were Cana, 
and henee almost every Céin was conneeted with the name 
of the person who drew it up, such as Céin Adamnain, Cain 
Cormac, ete., or with the place where it was enucted or pro- 
mulgated, as Cin Fuithrime, etc. I have already poimted 
out the connection between the term Céin and the Angto- 
Saxon Cyn in Cynbote, or the king's share of legal fines. 
‘The recovery of such fines would not come under the provisions 
of common law, but of statute law, for the king could only have 
become entitled to them in virtue of some specific enactmont. 
It is therefore probable that there was in early Anglo-Saxon 
a word cognate with the Irish Cain, and which has been pre- 
served in Cynbote. The word Cain is sometimes used also in 
the general sense of codified law, whether common law or 
ancient statute law. Thus the whole of the laws, common 
and statute, by which ancient Irish socicty was regulated, was 
called the Céin Fenechas or laws of the Fines. Again, the 
Munster laws, codified in twelve books, by Amengin, son of 
Amualgad, in the time of Finghin, king of that province, who 
died an. 694, are called the Cain Muithrime. 

Tra ndges The existence of different courta of law, possessing different 
eatcouts jurisdictions, implies that there were different ranks of judges. 
Tt is not probable that any professional judges were connected 
with the Airechts Foleith or Courts Leet, at least in their ear 
liest form. There can be no doubt, however, that the Court of 
Pleas, or Airecht Urnaidi, was presided over by a professional 
judge, who was, as I have said before, probably one of the high 
magistrates called a Neimid. In the king's court or Airecht 
Fodeisin there were, besides the chief judge or Ollamh, the 
persons called Brethem no Dobeir, who were clearly judges 
of inferior rank to the presiding judge, Their number is no- 
where given, nor are we informed whether they were of co- 
trdinate rank. Again, we do not know whether they were the 
special judges of the Court of King’s Bench, or only judges of 
lower courts, or Courts of Pleas, who sat in the former in the 
same way that the Ollamhs, or chief justices of the king’s court, 
sat together in the Cud-Airecht or high court of appeal. A 
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Rig Tuatha bad a Foleith, and consequently held a Court Leet, 
over which he must have himself presided. The Crith Gab- 
tach tells us that a king was himself'a judge, though it was 
lawful for him to keep a judge. This judge was the Ollamh 
Brethamuuis or chief justice of the Airecht Fodetsin, who 
aided the king in everything connected with the administra- 
tion of justice; though it is not probable that he had much 
direct connection with the king's manor court. 

‘The profession of law appears to have been in a singularly 
advanced stage of organization for 0 carly a period. The two 
branches of the profession appear to have been quite distinct, 
as they wore in Wales also, at an carly period. ‘The represen-The 
tative of the attorney in Wales was “ the guider", of the bar- 
rister, “the pleader”. In Ircland the former was called an Ebe, 
and the latter an Aighne, or arguer. The fully qualifiod attor- 
ney entitled to practise in the higher courts was called a 
Fir Ebe or Fairha. The highest rank of advocate was tho 
Ollamh Aighne, t was only barristers of this rank who wore 
entitled to plead in the Cul-Airecht, or high court of appeal. 
The fully qualified attorney of the king's court was also called 
a Diabalcorach, or winder or folder up of justice, because he 
prepared or wound up the case of his client for the pleader or 
barrister. ‘The barristers of the king's court are called, in the 
‘description of that court, Slimrid no do Nuiben, that is, as I 
have already explained, cleansers or polishers. 

‘There were four grades or ranks of advocates, whose relative Poor crasee 
ranks as measured by their Hiris, were as follows: tho first,” 
called “the dispenser of justice”, was entitled to an eiric of nine 
cows; the pleading counsellor, to six cows; the junior barrister 
of the first rank, to four cows; und of the lowest or second rank, 


© The usual derivation givon for attorney from tornare, seems to me to 
be very unsatistactory—indeed a mere guors. Liko barrister, it probably 
grew up exclusively on Celtic ground. In anote tothe Crith Gablack (vol. il. p. 
474), have suggested that the true origin may have been cognate forma of 
Triah aitte, Gothic atte, a father or nurturer, and urnaide, to plead, which 
would give the compound Aciurnaide, Certainly the nurturer or getter up 
of a plea is a much more rational origin for attorney than the one abore 
mentioned. 

Ist. 18" 


MS. T.C.D. H.3. 18 p 518, 

rae ames of the oomnections of the King’s Court. 
Brathan no Deteic, of some intepest tm connection with the origia of re 
words “bar” and “barrister”, which have never yet bees = 


generally 

adjective, formed by adding the sufix -och to Lerr, amd when wed to cha- 
acterize a function, meant & man ofthe barr. Hickes(Gr. Angl Sax, i391) 
qootes 4 passage from aa Old English poem, in which the word ™ barge 
cccurs in the sense of cooteativa. This word, which be considers to be 
Danc-Norman, may be concected with the O.N. verb tera, to bear, which 
among masy other measings has thow of pleading, reiting. abernating, 
tte, when joined with a preposition. ‘Thos it occurs with milli between, in 


peremptory exception made by a Gefeadaat mufllciest to stop for « time or 
entirely overthrow = plaintiff's actico, admits of either the subjective of 
the objective derivation. If we admit the Istter, a barrister, oF acconling to 
the old spelling, barrastar, would be one who stood at dar, bar-cstare, to stand 
at bar. ‘There ts az objection to thie word as being © hybrid made up of @ 
Celtic amd Latin word. As the term grew up on Celtic ground, we may 
legitimately conclude that if any part be Celtic, the whole is Celtic. Dy, 
‘U'Donovan first drew attention to a verbal ending of the third perton singular, 
past tense, inillcative mood, found in the old MSS, and variously written. 
wastair, ~estor, -ustar, ele. Of these he prefers the firet, asd quotes from AS. 
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Log Enech, that is to the special damages awarded as the price stresses 
of a man’s offended dignity, for any injury or insult. ‘They eae 
wore legally classed in this respect with the Cainte or satirist, 

or, in other words, a man employod to abuse others was not en- 

titled toclaim damages when abuaed himself.” 

None but Aires could be suitors of a court; even in proseeu dew only 
tion for theft, murder, or other crime, if the accused was notsultors. 
himself an Aire, and therefore in his own pledge, the nominal 
defendant was an Aire of his immediate family, or his Chief of 
Kindred, or if a member of a Congilda, his Aithech ara Threba. 

Tn the cass of Bothache and Fuidirs, the Flaths upon whose 

estate they lived were the nominal defendants, Such Fwidirs 

as possessed sufficient wealth to entitle them to be classed 

among those having the Cuig Rath Cedech, or five hundreds 

of chattels, appear to have sued and pleaded in their own 

name, The various legal capacities in which the Aire was Various ce 
called upon to act as indicated in the Crith Gablach, wore which a 
those of Naidm, Raith, Fiadnaise, Toing, and Aitire. 

A contract or bargain was called a Naidm or knot, a word 

cognate with the Latin Nerum. Every legal contract appears 
to have been executed in the presence of three Aires, one of 
whom acted a8 a magistrate on the occasion, and was called a 
Fer Nadma, Nadmann, that is knot-man, or a Naseaire, from The os- 
nase, aring. The second Aire acted asa Raith, and the third Sarcue; 
as a Fiadnaise. I have already mentioned thata criminal infor- 
mation, made privately, should also be made before three Aires, 
Any one who made a charge against another, rendered himself 
Tiable for.damages if he failed to prove his indictment. When 
any one charged another with a crime, or sued him for a debt, 
or instituted legal proceedings of any kind, or filed a defence 
to a charge or toa civil action, the complainant or plaintiff, 
H, 2 15, in the library of Triulty College, Dublin,* the interesting form 
breithexnasiair “judlcavis". If we substitute the cognate stem beir for 
Srvith, we whall have beirastair, or barrastar, he pleaded. ‘The verbal farm oxe 
pressive of the act of pleading, and which indicated the function of the man, 
‘deing rometimes used to designate the man himself who pleaded, the word 
barramor came in time to be used as 8 noun. 

6 MS. T.C.D. H, 8, 18, 518 

1A Grammar af the Irish Language, py 115, 17, 
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and the accused or defendant, if possessing the necessary quali- 
fications, and the witnesses for the prosecution or defence in a 
criminal case, or for the plaintiff or defendant in civil actions, 
respectively entered into a Naidm or bond for the law costs, 

and other damages, before three Aires, one of 
whom acted as Fer-Nadma, or binder, corresponding in many 
respects to the Roman Libripens, the second as Raith, and the 
third as Fiadnaise or witness, who made “ record of court”. In 
law tracts, a8 in the Crith Gablach, the act being put for the 
actor, a man is described asa Naidm, a Raith, etc., instead of as 
a Nadmann, Raithmann, ete. The Nadmann corresponded to 
the Welsh Gir Nod, or Nodman. In the Welsh Laws his 
functions are very obscure, because he is spoken of merely as 
a standard of rank for forming a Rhaith or jury of compur- 
gators, in the same way that juries in certain important cases 
are now taken from the grand jury panel. The editor of the 
Welsh Laws was accordingly unable to determine the true 
character of the Nodman, whose name he derives from the Latin 
notus, that is a person of distinction. 


Reiiacect Raith signifies counsel, decision, or verdict, and like Naidm, 


is put for the man who gave it. The functions of a Kaithmann 
were twofold: he had a deliberative voice in a Mathluagh, Dadi, 
or Tocomrach, wpon fiscal and other questions; and he acted as 
@ compurgator or juryman. A jury of Raiths deliberating 
about the applotment of Dire, or damages for murder, arson, or 
other malicious injuries, or making presentments for highways 
on the one hand, and deliberating whether there were sufficient 
grounds for a criminal prosecution on the other, performed 
similar functions to a modern grand jury. The analogy is so 
complete in many ways that there seems little doubt that the 
origin of the grand jury system is to be traced back to an or 
ganization analogous to the Irish one. 

Tn order to understand rightly the functions of the Raith us 
& compurgstor, I must briefly state here the general procedure in 
criminal and civil trials. Thisis not an easy task, not so much 
from lack of materials, as from the fragmentary character of the 
contents of the existing legal manuscripts, and the difficult and 
technical language in which they aro written. One of the 
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strongest proofs of the antiquity and originality, and conse- procaurein 
quent value, of the Irish laws, is that the technical language iia 

is native and not borrowed. 1 shall wke as my example of 

legal procedure in criminal trials that followed in a case of 
larceny of cattle, which may be considered vo fairly repre- 

sent what may be called the general procedure in criminal 

cases. The following account of this procedure is summarized 

from the Cana Com-ithe acas Com-gaite, or laws of co-eating 

und co-stealing, contained in a law manuscript in the British 
Museum.** 


Persons who possessed the necessary property qualification "warty 
were promoted to be Aires when proclaimed at a Dal or we worn 
sembly of the notables of the Twath, not to have committed” 
murder or manslaughter, unless in self defence, robbery or theft, 
perjury, violence, arson, or other serious crimes. Such per- 
sons were deemed * worthy” men (Janraic or Indruic, perleet 
or worthy). Those who did not possess the necessary property 
qualification, or who, though having it, had not been duly pro- 
moted to the rank of Aire, or who had committed any of the 
crimes above mentioned, or who had in any way befouled their 
honour, such as by making a base or unlawful use of their pri- 
vileges, were deemed “ unworthy" (Zsinnraic). 

Criminal informations were of three kinds; first, there was pimeren 
the Amrus or information based on suspicion (Doich); second, ni ier 
there was the Faisneis or ordinary information based on positive 
knowledge of an eye-witness or cye-witnesses; and lastly, pri- 
vate informations (Zoraic). The firststep ina criminal proseeu~ 
tion was to lodge an information of either of the foregoing kinds. 

‘The accused wassummoned to appear before the court to answer 
the charge, and in serious cases, or if he refused or disregarded 
the eummons, he was arrested by the Dae. The second step 
consisted in the complainant giving evidence in support of his 

+ ¥gorton, 86, f,48, a, a. ef seg. ‘The compiler of the MS, has put a note 
in Irish at theend of these laws, which very naively expresses the great difficulty 
of digesting them, or even understanding them: “The end of the disqualifi- 
cations of Fiadnaisa, and it is not from {lack} of books, for 1 do not think 
what Ihave of them insuilicient. And if you find fault with what Ihave done 
down to this, let the blame of the errors not be charged on me, but upon the 
ewinre briathar, ie, the intricute or crooked words”, 
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charge, either in his own house or in that of the accused, ac- 
cording to the relative rank of the parties. Thus, if the com- 
plainant snd defendant were of the same rank, or if the latter 
were of higher rank than the former, the complainant wentinto 
the house of the defendant, and there confirmed the 

at his own hearth. If the accuser were higher than the accused, 
the latter was obliged to go into the house of the former.” 
In order to confirm charge, the same number of persons were 
“required to make oath as i in making the informations. This 
number was regulated first by the circumstance whether the 
complainant made the charge in his own behalf or in that of a 
third party; next as to whether the complainant and defendant 
were both “worthy” or both “ unworthy", or one of them 
“worthy” and the other “unworthy”, and if so, which; next, 
whether the evidence was circumstantial or direct; and lastly, 
whether the complainant sued on a criminal charge, or merely 
for damages. The influence of these several causcs on the 
procedure being the same at each stage of the suit, it will only 
be necessary to take them into account at one stage, namely, 
st the hearing or confirmation of a charge. 

Ifa“ worthy” man made an Amrus in his own behalf against 
an “ unworthy” man, for instance, that he suspected him to have 
been an accomplice or accessory in the stealing of cattle or other 
chattels, the accused party was bound to a Dligi bes Brithir, that 
is, tomake a solemn outh ut un altar that he had no knowledge of 
the crime. If the outh of the worthy complainant was corrobo- 
rated by that of another “ worthy” person, the accused was bound. 
to a Dligi doith dithach, that is, he made a solemn oath of 
denial at an altar, and his denial was corroborated by the oath 
of another “ worthy” person. 


This old law was doubtless the origin of the Brixeadh Grisaig, or breake 
ing of cinders, of the present Irish speaking people. ‘The * Breaking of Cin- 
dere” means to charge and confirm guilt on aman at his own hearth, sothat his 
fire, which represents his honour, ts broken up into cinders. ‘The trampling 
of & man's cinders was one of the greatest insults which could be offered to 
him, as it conveyed the idea of guilt, and not only on the individual himeelf, 
but alsoon his family and household. ‘The terms yrivach and grisach dearg 
‘nso in the senso of “shame”, and “ burning shame", are still commonly used 
as denunciatory cpithets by the Irish speaking perpte. 
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Direct or positive evidence in support of a charge was called jhe Mera: 
a Twarastal. This term is explained by an old gloss as adoor, 
that is, a means of admitting light to the blinds” No one 
could be convicted of a crime or made liable for the costa and 
damages, unless the indictment was supported by a Tuarastal. 

Ifa “worthy” man made a Faisneis or information in his own 

behalf, founded on direct evidence, against an “ unworthy” man, 

his unsupported evidence did not make a Twarastal, it made 

only an Arracur or filing of the charge. But if the complainant's 

oath were supported by that of another person who was 

disinterested witness (Coiteend Fiadnaise), a Tuarastal was 

established. The unsupported evidence of a “ worthy” man 

against an “unworthy” man in behalf of « third party, made 

however a Tuarastal. In the first case the accused was bound the Fir Dé 

to expurgate himself by a Fr /é, or to submit to the ordeal tos; 

ofa Crannchur or casting of lots. A Fir Dé consisted in the 

accused going with a certain number of oath-men before the 

Arcinneck of the district, and in the presence of the complainant 

and his witnesses, swearing, both himself and his oath-men, 

solemn oaths at the altar.” The ordeal of Crannchur con- the Cranm- 

sisted in putting into a box or pot black, white, and red pebbles, essung; 

from which the scensed was to draw until he drew either a black 

or white one. If he drew the former, le was in the same positi 

as ifa Twarastal had been established against him. If the ac- 

cused party were in a position to provea satisfactory alibi, that 

i, if he could bring forward satisfactory positive evidence to 
upset the Zwarastal, he was acquitted. Positive evidence of 

this kind for the defence was called a Beo Caindel or living 

candle, 

It appears to have been optional with a complainant to comsain- 
proceed either by criminal indictment or by civil process for proceed 
damages and compensation, i in the case of many, if not of all ria in- 
crimes, except a few for which the punishment of death was ivi pects 
inflicted. If a complainant chose to sue for damages, his oath 


4= MS, Brit, Musy Egerton, 88 p48, a8. ‘This is obviously the origin of 
the name of “The Light to the Blind”, given to the manaseript relating to 
the Williamite ware, in the poresson of the Karl of Fingal, 

$00 Sco last paragraph of wote 370, p. cciv. 
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should be supported by the oaths of three disinterested wit- 
nesses instead of one, es in criminal uctions, It appears that 
no action of the kind was taken without the consent of the 
Cuicer na Fine, or family council, consisting of the Aire Fine 
und the four worthies of the Fine, who constituted the Geil 
Jine or pledges of the Fine, so that nine persons in all were 
concerned in the action for damages. When the oath of a 
“worthy” plaintii in a civil action was supported by the oaths 
of three qualified witnesses before the council of the Fine, an 
unworthy defendant became a Fiachach, that is, he was ren- 
dered liable for the Bnecland, Dire, and other Fiacha Rechtge 
or law costs, as well as for Aithgin or restitution of the stolen 
chattels in a case of larceny, or for Log Leaga, or leech-foc, 
FPolach, or cost of maintenance, etc., in care of unlawful wound- 
ing, unless he succeeded in clearing himself by compurga- 
tion.” If the plaintiff was unable to find the three sustaining 


1 The following extract gives an ides of the amount of the Ieech-fee or 
Log-Leago, und of the Foluch Ovirusa, oF cost of maintaining a wounded 
‘man who had beon maimed for life, while recovering from his wound. 

“There are twice sovon Cumals (forty-two cows) to be paid for the [ex- 
ponses of healing] of a Rig, a bishop, a professor, a Sai, an Ollamh, a Here- 
nech, and an Aire Forgwill of the first class, and all who rank with him, 
‘Seven aad a half Cumals are paid for the Aire Ard, aud for the highest of the 
two lowar clasios of Aire Furgaill. Sevon Cumals for the maim of the tire 
Tuisi and the Aire Desa, Four Cumals for the maim of a Bd Aire and of 
an Qg Aire. Two Cumals for the maim of » houseless, homeless man; & 
Cuma for the maim of a horse-boy und of a slave. 

“From these twioo seven Cumuals above, deduct six cows for the facility of 
‘apportioning, and for the doctor's concealment [i.e as a bribe for the doctor 
concealing the real state of the wound), or the doctor may bo restrained by 
the illegality of such an act. You have still twice eighteen cows remaining. 
Gire eighteen of these to the substitute of the disabled man (is, the man 
who performs his dution while he is il!) alone. You have still eighteen cows 
remaining. Give nino of these for diet, you have still nine cows. Give four 
cows and a heifer to the doctor, and four cows and a heifer to the man who 
taises the patient up and lays him down and moves him about during his 
ness, ‘The six cows that you deducted above for the doctor's concealincat 
ar the facility of division, divide them into seven parts. Give four of those 
parts to the substitute, and two parts to dict, and one part to the atren- 
dant. 

“Four score Screpails and three Pingins anil the foursevenths of a Pingin Is 
tho valuo of tho substitute’s sharo of the cows. Two score Serypalls and threo 
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outhmen, or that his Geiljine, or fumily council, did not sup- 
port him, the defendant was only rendered liable to a Crann- 
chur or casting of lots. 

Ifa “worthy” man made a Faisneis against another “ worthy” 
man, and that his oath was supported by the oath of another 
“ worthy” and disinterested witness, the person accused of the 
Lith or offence was bound to clear himself by a Fir Teist, ‘that gompores 
is, by compurgation, 

fan “ unworthy” man charged a“ worthy” man with larceny 
or other crime, the accused was only bound to a Dligi bes 
Brithir, ox oath on the Gospels at his own house. In some 
cases the accused was not obliged to make oath at all. An 
“ unworthy” mun only bound a full Arra or charge in behalf of 
a third party after he had made his oath on the Gospels. And 
except in epecial cases his evidence did not bind a‘ worthy” 
defendant in damages ond costs. Ifan “ unworthy” man made 
4 charge in his own behalfagainst another unworthy” man, he 
only proved a half Arra; but if his evidence was eupported by 
the oath of another person, a full Avra was established. If an 
“unworthy” person made a Zarate or private information on 
behalf of a third purty, ax, for instance, if an accomplice or MC-sntarmation 
cessory bofore or after the fact, who admitted hie participation ye trae" 
in the crime, ewore an information, his evidence had the same“? 
value as that of a“ worthy” man in his own behalf, that is, ho 
established a full Avra; and if his oath was corroborated by that 
of an independent witness, it was a Twarustal, and if supported 
by the oaths of three persons, it was a Tuarastal fastaide Flach, 
that is, the accused was condemned to pay the coste and 
damages unless he could clear himself by expurgation. The 
‘evidence of a principal, accomplice, or accessory, could only 
be received, however, provided that he confessed his guilt be- 


Pingins snd two-serenths of a Pingin for diet. Twenty Serepalls and a Pingin 
and a half is the share of the attendant. . . . . « 

™ Pour cows and a heifer to the doctor for tho cure of & maim from a king 
and from those who are of equal value with him, Three cows for a maim for 
which the fine of infliction would be three cows. A cow and heifer fora 
wound for which six ecalvesis the fine of infliction. A cow and eighteen 
Serypailts for a wouud for which seven calves was the fine of ufliction"—M3. 
RLA,, 86.6. p. 22. 
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fore he was himself accused of the crime, and paid his share of 
the Aitigin or restitution, and gave security for all costs and 
damages to which his crime may have rendered him liable. 
Having done this, he was Slan or whole, otherwise his evidence 
was contemptuously called an Aisneis Meirle, or thief's infor- 
mation, and did not establish a charge even against his ac- 
rove. complice. A Torais of this kind should be made, as I have 
eS already pointed out, before three Aires, who, im cases in- 
femnry volving Urrhudas or customary law, need be only Aires Desa, 
rec masw but in cases involving Cain or statute law, should be Afres 
Ard. One of the Aires acted as Nadmann, or binder, and 
bound oyer the prosecutor and his witnesses not only to pay 
such law costs as the former may become liable to if he failed to 
establish his charge, but also the costs and damages to which 
both would become liable if it were proved that the charge 
was false. The scoond acted as Raith, and the third as Fiad- 
ortoa"vor-naise, who made * record of court". Priests could also re- 
Sy"ire ceive private information, their privileges in this respect being 
much greater than those of laymen. Thus a Toraie could be 
made before a “ worthy” priest whether it came under Urrha- 

dus or Cain low. 
vrocedurein ‘Lhe procedure in civil actions under Irish law was identical 
arilacttoas vith, that under English Common Law, namely, by eummons, 
attachment, and distress. Thus, in an action for the recovery 
the Foxe or Of a debt, a usc, or summons setting forth the nature of the 
mame’ plaint or claim, was eerved upon the debtor. If, after a cer- 
tain number of days, which varied according to the charmeter 
of the action, the debt was not paid, the plaintiff levied a dis- 
tho gutaea trove or Gabhail,"* which exactly corresponded to the Nam of 
a! Anglo-Saxon law. Except in certain cases, the distress was 
not, in the first instance, carried away by the plaintiff. The 
Gabhail was, strictly speaking, only a Fastad or attachment 


# This word has bees translated in the Crith Gabloch (vol. il, pp. 605-000) 
‘as jail, and in a note (No. 506) [ have endeavoured to chow that the word jail 
is really dorived from Gabhail, Properly speaking, Gabhail moans, in the 
Passnge in question, a distress by the body. It seem very probable that the 
Place where persons takou in distress were secured came in time to be itself 
called « Gabhail or jail. 
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like the attachiamenta bonorum of Anglo-Norman law. The 
old forest laws of England afford uz complete parallel examples 
of the Irish procedure. Thus the attachment taken by the 
officers of the forests cither by goods or chattels, by the body, 
pledges, and mainprize, or by the body only of offenders 
against veré and venison, and brought before the attachment 
courts, held by the verderors every forty days, were exactly like 
the similar offences, cases of trespass, ete., tied in the Brugh- 
courts of Ireland. Land might also be taken in distress as 
well as dead and live chattels, and if the defendant was a 
pauper, he could be arrested himself. 

Jn certain cases, as for instance where the defendant was a terre 
Rig, the plaintiff was obliged to“ fast” upon him, after he haa” “”™* 
given him his summons or Fasc, and before he made hie dis- 
tress. A Trosca or fasting was made by the plaintiff going to 
the defendant's house, and remaining there for a certain time 
fixed by the law according to the nature of the suit, before 
making his distress, It is usually nssumed that during this 
stay he remained without food, that i, he literally fasted. But 
this view may be questioned, 

The time which the Gabhail, or distress, was to remain in the anod or 
the hands of the owner under attachment was carefully"! 
prescribed by the law for almost every kind of chattel. 

In some cases the stay, or Anad, was only one day, in 

others as much as nine. Several examples of this stay 

are givon in tho course of the Lectures, especially in thoeo 

on Gress and ornament. If the claim of the plaintiff was not 
eatiafied before the end of the stay or Anad, he curried off 

the distrained chattels, and gave thom into the possession of a 

Fer Foruis, that iz, ove of the Aires whose residence consti- te pran or 
tuted ono of the Foruses™ of the Tuath. ‘The ‘Ainlis, or on 3" 
closed paddock of each Forus, served as pound for distrained 

cattle. An Apad, or notice, was then served upon the 

8Ch Irish Porus the residence of a magistrate with 0, N. Forti, the 
‘moans ot place for supporting life, which is equivalent to the Sanskeit bres 
Ur to nourish, 


“we The first notice, or summons and plaint, was properly the Fuse; the 
‘second notice, which was 1 surumons to the defendant to pay or replovy and 
plead, was the Apad. ‘The two words are often used synonymously. 
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defendant, informing him that the distress had been carried 
away, and of the Forus where it was impounded. 
Replevis; If the defendant disputed the claim of the plaintiff and de- 
termined to try the right of the latter, and to answer him at 
Jaw, he gave a Gell or pledge, consisting of some article of 
value, such as a brooch, a Mind or diadem, or even his own 
son. Orhe might find an Aitireor bail, who would enter into 
a Naidm or bond for the amount of the debt or damages, as 
the case may be, as well as for all attendant costs, pending the 
trial of the question of right. In either case the attachment 
was taken off. ‘This process is exactly the same as the re- 
plevin of English common law, though practised in Ireland 
Jong antecedent to the carliest recorded traces of it in England, 
immediate In some cases, and under certain special circumstances, there 
— ‘was no attachment, the distress being at once carried off tothe 
Furus. This was the Gabiail cotozal, or distress with aspor- 
tation, In this cose the defendant might replevy before the 
end of the Anad or stay, by giving pledges to the er Foruis, 
and serving notice of the replevin upon the plaintiff: 
fake When the Anad, or stay, before impounding chattels 
‘aentionm Which had been attached, or during which they might be 
replevied, whether merely attached or taken in immediate 
distress, expired, the Re Dithma or period of detention ar 
rived. During this period the defendant might recover the 
distrained property by paying the debt and costs, but he could 
not replevy after the expiration of the Anad. When the Re 
tne Zobad Dithma, or time of stay in pound expired, the Zotad, or 
tare **wasting", commenced, that is, the auction or forfiture of 
the distressed property. The period of this ‘* wasting” was 
fixed by law according to the value of the property, the 
special circumstances of the case, and of the parties in the suit. 
At the Lobad the defendant might purchase the whole of the 
forfeited property or sny portion of it. If a distress covered 
the amount of the plaintiff's claim, together with the costs, 
the debt was extinguished; if it did not cover the amount of 
the debt and costa, a second distress was taken; if it exceoded 
them, the surplus was paid over to the defendant 
If the person distrained replevied, and recovered his property 
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by a Naidm-Aitire or bond of an Aitire or bail, the Fer Foruia, wisi inre- 
who fulfilled im this matter some of the functions of a modern 
shioriff, eerved the plaintiff’ with an Apad Nadma Aitire or 
notice of bail-bond, that is, that bail had been given, or in 
other words, that the defendant had replovied, This was equi- 
valent to a notice of trial. After the isaue of the Apad a cer- 
tain timo was allowed to enable both parties to propare for 
trial. On the last day of this stay or interval, the parties to 
the suit and their witnesses were suppozed to be all in atten- 
dance at the place of trial. At the trial the plaintiff sought 
to secure a Fastad Nadma or fastening of the bond, and the 
defondant a Cumbach Nadma, or discharge of the bond, by a 
method of procedure similar to that described above in the 
case of larceny or similar crimes. Ifa defendant who had Te> toring a 
plevied and given a Gell or pledge that he would defend an paige; 
action of law, failed to do so, the pledge became forfeit, even 
in the ease of the debtor's son being the pledge, who, under 
such cireumstances, became a Cimbid, or victim, in the power 
of the plaintiff. The same fate befel an Aitire who, having 
entered into a bond, was unable to meet the liabilities to which 
he had rendered himself liable in case of an adverse verdict. 
Tf the chattels seized by a Gabhail co toxal, or immediate th uhgate 
distress, were put out of the way, or esloined by being driven Witheram. 
into another Tuath, so that on being replevied deliverance of 
them could not be made to the party distrained, or in case they 
were otherwise unlawfully withholden, the distrained party, by 
way of reprisal, could levy on the plaintiff a distress of equal 
value to that taken from him. This second distress was called 
an Athgabhail, the exact equivalent of the Withernam of the 
Anglo-Saxons. The plaintiff could also take an Athgabhail 
or Withernam in case the defendant had made away with the 
Gabkail or Nam, which had remained in his possession under 
attachment, or had allowed it to escape or stray.“ 


%09 Since the above was put in type I have seen an essay by Samucl 
Ferguson, Q.C., LL.D, “On the Rudiments of the Common Law discover- 
able in the published portion of the Senchus Mor", read to the Royal Irish 
Academy on tho 11th February, 1807. Ieannot express the satisfaction T 
felt when [ found this able lawyer and acute scholar had clearly detected in 


‘er Tong. 
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‘or compur= 
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‘The person who gave testimony for a plaintiff or defendant 
was a , or more correctly Fer Tonga, the act being here 
also put for the agent. He was also called a Her Luigi, The 
term Fer Tonga is very interesting, as it is probably the same 
as the Ferdingus or “ Ferthing" man of English law. A sum~ 
mons und plaint in Anglo Saxon courts should in most cases 
be supported by an oath which was called the “ foreoath" or 
pragjuramentum. A lord or 7Yiegn had the privilege of ap= 
pearing by his “true man" or Gerefa, who made the “ fore- 
oath” for him. The term Ferthing man or Ferdingus seems to 
have belonged to the north of England, and may have been 
‘a remnant of the old British laws, as I have already suggested, 
or of the occupation of north England by Gaedhil, of which 
there are many other traces. In English times the “ Ferthing- 
men” were probably the representatives of the gilds and trade 
corporations, or, as we should now eay, their public officers, 
who made the fore-oath in their behalf, 

The Kaith, aa we have scen, acted asa kind of counselloror 
asseseor for the Mine when law proceedings were instituted 
against a member of it, The Lucht Fira, or compurgators, 
appear to have been exclusively composed of Raiths. The 
Toings, or Fira Luigi, who supported an indictment or plaint, 
wore generally Jmbleogains or kinsinen of the plaintiff, as were 
those for the defence. Compurgators were also relatives of the 
defendant. Aires could, however, aleo act in both capacities 
outside their own Fines, In early Anglo-Saxon times com- 
purgators are said to have been oxclusively taken from the 
relatives of the accused; this continued to be the custom in 
certain cases in London, even subsequent to the Norman Con- 
quest. It is more likely that, although they wore generally 
taken from the family, members of a Margth could, as in Ire- 
land, act outside it in cortain casos. 

Compurgators performed functions somewhat analogous to 


No” those discharged by moder juries, but they were not true 


the fragments of Irish Laws and Commentaries, published unJer the mame 
Senches Mor, w close affinity botween the Erish procedure and the Engtish 
Common Law,—an affinity which, as I have shown, runs through the whole 
‘of the manners and customs of the ancient Irish and the Anglo-Saxona, 
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juries. The jury in the sense we now understand it in cri- 
minal cases, was unknown to the Anglo-Saxons; it developed 
itself gradually during Anglo Norman times out of the system 
ofcompurgation, which was still practived in England as late as 
the reign of Henry the Sixth. The concentration of powerin 
the hands of a etrong central government, the development of 
commeree, and eubsequent growth of large towns, obliterated 
the Maegthship or family in England, at a comparatively early 
period. Neighbours of the same tithing, city, and ultimately 
of the same county, gradually took the place of kinsmen as 
compurgators. In Ireland, on the other hund, although neigh- 
boum might at all times have acted as compurgators outside 
their own families, the old system of compurgation continued 
down to the sixteenth century, 28 well as the system of elan- 
ship, the maintenance of which was favoured by the circum- 
stances of the country. Compurgators, though members of the 
Fine of the defendant, did not swear in favour of their kinsman 
a3 mere partizans: as they made themselves rvsponsible for all 
the consequences of their uct, they investigated the charge 
against the defendant very carefully before they took up his 
cause. When they came forward to sweur that they believed 
him innocent of the crime of murder, manslaughter, theft, 
plundering, perjury, or other misdeeds, they were assumed to 
have given their verdict without fear or favour, and after a 
full inquiry into the conduct and antecedents of the accused, 
as well as into the special circumstances of the charge for 
which he was being tried. If the defendant failed to satisfy 
his Fine that he was innocent, and consequently failed to find 
& sufficient number of compurgators to acquit him, and that 
his appeal to the ordeal of a F¥r Dé, or solemn expurgation, 
failed, he forfeited his liberty or his life, according to the cha- 
racter of the crime, or became an outlaw. 
The Irish Haith corresponded to the Welsh Rhaith, which Te rlsn_ 

the editor of the Welsh Laws glosses “a verdict”. The Rad. resp te 


men, or Radmans, a class of tenants or inferior Thegns who Hasnen 


° Thelast instance of compurgation in a critminal case which can be traced 
‘with certainty was in the Hundred Court of Winchelsea, in the reign of 
Henry the Sith. 


the Ped 


weelae or Wit 
pew 


Wilds he ie eee ee ee 


The use of the same term for freemen who performed the 
functions of grand jurors among the Irish, Welsh, and Anglo- 
Saxons, affords strong evidence of the parallelism, if not iden- 
tity, of the early institutions of the Irieh, Britons, and Saxons. 
indeed Dr. Ebel is of opinion that the latter word came from 


the laws and the judgments of a court, contracts entered into, 
bail given for persons charged with crime, warranty given for 
property sold, and all similar legal transactions. In very 

47 Spelman, Gloss, Ellis’ Introduction, b. p. O& 

94 Do terra hujus manerii tenebant radechonistres, i.«., liberi homines”. 
Hic Radechonistres arabant, etc.” sy 2s fe my Berthelay, quoted 
by Hampson, Origines Patricia, p. 381. 

0 Titles of Honour, p 77. 

81 Acoording to the Anglo-Saxon laws of Rdward and Atholetane, all 

abore the value of twenty pence, without the walls of a city or 
in the Polkmoot, should be witnened by the Port-Gerefa, or other cre= 

Gible witnesses, According to Ue laws of Canute, 0 chattel, living or 
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early times the records of courts were entrusted, as I have 
before mentioned, to the recollection of the judges and suitors. 
Every one entitled to give testimony as to laws, customs, 
judgments, verdicts, and contracts, was called a Fiadnaise or 
witness. A Fiadnaise also acted us Teist, that is, gave testi- 
mony as to the facts that came under his cognisance; but 
although the Fiaduaise was in this respect like the modern 
witness, his principal functions were those above stated. 

‘The Irish Fiadnaise, like the old English witness, appears etn 
tohave testified as to * record of court” by simple affirmation, smrmea. 
‘The Zoing, or rather Fertonga, gave, as the name implies, his tes 
timony on oath, as did also the compurgator. The oaths were outs of 
considered to possess different degrees of sanctity, according to saa 
the object upon which, and the place where, the oath was sworn. 
‘Thus, in Christian times, an oath was sworn upon the Bachall 
or crozier of a bishop, upon a reliquary, and, the most solemn 
of all, upon the Gospels. ‘Tho swearing took place at an altar, a 
church, or a grave, when it was desirable to add solemnity to 
the act" Compurgators were sworn before the poople at the 
Mathluagh or Dal, which were often specially summoned for 
the purpose. The custom of swearing at graves is, doubtless, 

a relic of the pagan times. As to the manner of making oath, 
we are told in a law manuscript in the British Muscum that 
the prosecutor in a charge of theft swore three oaths upon the 
gospel, or the reliquary containing it, “namely, standing, sit- 
ting, and lying, as he spent his lifo"* This was the manner 
of awenring on the Gospels. In the old life of Saint Mae 
Creiche"* we are told how an oath was sworn upon his Ceolan 


lying, above the value of four pence, shall be bought or sold, whether 
‘within the burgh or in the upland country, unless in the prosence of four 
good mon and true. 

40 Tho sacred object upon which the oath was sworn was called a Neime. 
‘This may possibly throw some light on the pagan Nemet or sacred place, 
which was doubtless the place whero oaths were solemnly sworn. Ses p. 





9) MS, Bott. Mus, Egerton, 88,p. 48, an. 

#8 (’Curry's copy, in the possestion of the Catholic University, from a 
‘MS. in the Burgundian Litrary at Brussels. This curious life, with much 
additional matter, illustrative of the manners and customs of the Irish in 
easly Chrirtian times, ia about to be published by Mr. Bryan OLooney. 
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or bell. ‘The person about to swear took the bell in his right 
hand, lifted it above his knees, turned his face to the altar, and 
made his oath. The modes of making oath varied, no doubt, 
with the object and place where it was taken, 

It is probable that, in certain cases, if not in all, witnesses 
who attested contracts entered into under a Naidm, like the 
jurats under the laws of Edgar, made oath when giving testi- 
mony, The special and selected witnesses required by the 

Jaws to attest contracts, gave in like manner their 
testimony on oath.'* ‘The class of witnesses called Noillechs, 
from Noill, an oath, belong to the same category. They were 
men of position, whose chief functions were to hold sworn 
inquisitions in disputes of all kinds, especially ee 
boundaries and other matters connected with the 
land, murders, and other crimes which remained Syeetae 
‘They also witnessed the fixing of boundaries upon lands divi- 
ded between co-heirs, etc. Finally, they fulfilled many of the 
functions of arbitrators, The analogy between the “recogni- 
tions” of the Prodi-Homines of Norman law and the inquisi- 
tions of the Irish Woiileche, points to the conclusion that the 
Prud'hommes of France are the representatives of ancient 
Gaulish Noillechs. An inquisition of Noitlechs appears to have 
been made by impunnelling a regular jury of Flaths sum- 
moned by the Aire Forgaill. According to an obscure passage 
in # manuccript in the Britith Museum, the number forming 
such juries or commissions was twelve." The “twelve 
tongues" who arc referred to in a passage from a law manu 
script quoted above," as giving s verdict on 4 cnse connected 
with land, are probably a jury of twelve Noillechs. 


Yeenot onthe As Toings or Fertonga, Raiths, and Fiadnaise, incurred great 


Sonn ee! 


liability for their legal acts, they were entitled to certain fees, 

the amount of which depended on their rank, which also of 

course governed the extent of their pecuniary responsibilities. 

The latter could not in any case, however, exceed the honour 

price of the Zeist, Fiadnaise, or Raith, respectively. I have in 
** Canute, ih § 24; see also Palgrave, op. eit, p. 26%. 


518 MS, Egerton, 88, £. 48. 
# Ante, p. cxxxvili., note 342, 
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a previous note” suggested that the Tir Cumail of an Aire 
was the extent of the appanage of his rank, but it was rather 
the extent of that appanage which could be distrained for the 
fines, damages, and law costs of his relatives, or for the liabili- 
ties he might himself incur by the exercise of his public func- 
tions" As this responsibility of a man having property 
affected not alone the individual, but also all who had a 
Fight to shure in his Didad or inheritance, we can under 
stund why the Geiljine, or council of the family, took so 
prominent # part in civil actions, and why it was easier to con- 
viet a man under a Zé or criminal charge than under a suit 


for damages. Again, as a man who gave false testimony rem-Persilie for 


dered himself responsible for the lisbilities of the plaintiff or 
defendant, euch as Enecland, Dire, Smacht, or damages, 
Aithgin or restitution, etc., according to the side of the case for 
which he was, he carofully investigated, oa far a3 he could, all 
the circumstances of the ease before he committed himself to it. 
Aman might, however, under certain cireumatances, plead igno- 
ranco in mitigation of damages. Thus, a man who gave his 
testimony through friendship, and did not know of the guilt of 
the party for whom he testified, had to pay only half the Dire 
and half the Smacht or damages, together with Hnecland of 
the Neime or relic, or other sacred object upon which he had 
made his Toing. If at any time afterwards the crime, say a 
theft, camo to be fully ascortained, the liabilities which the law 
would have imposed upon the thief if he had been convicted 
in the first instance, should be borne by the witness, unless he 
could recover them from the thief. Ifa man gave testi- 


7 Introduction, p. ClxXXi,, note 328, 

‘S14 “'This ia the extent of Cumal-land which cach rank of the grades por- 
senses in the extent of the Fuitche (demesne lands) lisble to Atigabhait 
Anbleogain in excess of the other”, eg., "The land of onc Cumal the Oc Aire 
har; the land of two Cumals the Bo Aire has; the land of three Cumals the 
Aire between two Aires [the highest of the Bd Aires possessing property 
‘equal to n Plath} has; the land of four Cwmnale the tire Desa has ; the land of 
five Cumals the Aire Twisi hosy the land of six Cumals the Aire Ard has; 
and the land of seven Cumals the Aire Forgail! has”. MS. H. 3. 18, T.C.D, 
P. B82, Athgabhail Imbieogain, was a counter-distress, or “withernam”, levied 
on an Lnbleogan, ot representative kinsman, for the fines, datmages, and law 
coats due toa Fine for the crimes, debts, etc., of its members. 
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mony through friendship, and while under the impression 
that the accused was innocent, he was bound to pay half the 
liabilities which attached to the charge, even though it should 
afterwards turn out that the sccused had not actually commit- 
ted the crime. If the thief denied the charge of theft, and told. 
his witness that he had not committed it, the latter was, never- 
theless, liable for the Aidigin or restitution of the stolen chattels, 
An Aitire, os previous references to him show, was a bail 
or surety for a plaintiff or defendant pending a trial or guit 
at law, for the amount of fines, damages, and costs to which 
either might become liable. An Aitire was also required es 
security in cases of sales of cattle for the warranty given that 
the cattle were the property of the sellers, and were sound. 
When an Aitire bound himeelf in a bond or Naidm, he was 
an Aitire-nadma, which was equivalent to the Necusof Roman 
law. If the obligation entered into by un Aitire before w 
Nadman, and in the presence of a Raith and a Fiadnaise, were 
not discharged ut the proper time, he became a Cimbid, or 
victim; this also happened if he were unable at once to pay 
the amount of the bond, or, in criminal cases, to deliver up 
the criminal for whom he was bail, or to pay the full amount 
of the Fiacha Rechta, that is, costs, damages, and compen~ 
sations, to which the defendant in a criminal 


prosecution 
fe cntit would be liable in case he was convicted. An Irish Cimbid 


Se 


corresponded to the Roman Nerws when he became “addic~ 
tus”. According to the Irish law a Cimbid’s life might be 
purchased at a fixed price, which was equal to his Biric if he 
were slain, namely his Corp Dire or body-price, and his 
Enecland or honour-price. The Eiric payable for a homicide 
where no attempt was made to concesl the body, waa seven 
Cumale or twenty-one cows, together with the full Znee 
land or honour-price. The possessor of a Cimbid, or forfeited 
pledge, had, strictly speaking, no right to put him to death, but 
if he did kill him, he was bound to pay hia Ziric to his Fine, 
in case the latter chose to pay the debt and costs of the 
Cimbid. If the Fine did not choose to give anything, the 
slayer was not bound to pay the Firic” In this way the 
oF MS. R.LA., 85. & pe 22. 
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Gimbid was sbsolutely in the power of the creditor in the same 
way as the Roman Neaus when he became “ addictus". The 
Trish law wos, however, more humane than the Roman, in as 
much as it afforded « Fine an opportunity of rescuing their 
kinaman for the amount of his Jirie, that is, twenty-one cows, 
and of his Enecland. 

Any one who desired to adopt » stranger or a distant rola-the a%ire 
tive into his family, or wished to keep strangers in his house- 
hold, was obliged, after a certain number of days, to give bail 
for their conduct until the legal fee payable for the naturaliza- 
tion of the stranger was paid, such a bail was called an Attire 
Foenna. 

Defendants and their bails summoned to appear at court, and fin a 
Aires owing service to it, were bound to appear on the first day,” 
but if they could give a valid excuse, that is, show that there 
were insurmountable obstacles to their arrival in time, a certain 
time of grace was given them. The delay or hindrance was 
ealled Esain, a word which is almost identical in form as 
well as meaning with the French Essoine, Enylish Eesoign 
or Essoin, Scotch Essoinzie. The English and Scotch terms 
are Anglo-Norman, and, like the French, are evidently of 
Celtic origin. The validexeuses were—sickness, being beyond 
the sea, bad roads, the overholding of pledged articles of dress 
or ornament required by a person in order to appear suitably 
without loss of dignity at court, ete, If the cause of delay 
or hindrance was due to some one else, the person delayed 
or prevented altogether from appearing was entitled to 
damages, which were fixed by law according to his rank. 

Several other legal rights and privileges have been men- 
tioned in the course of the Lectures and of this Introduction, 
such as Faeeam, Turrthugadh, Fonaidm, and Snadha. Although 
‘most of these terms have been more or less explained in the 
foot notes to the Crith Gablach,*” and incidentally in the 
course of this Introduction, some further observations on them 
may not be out of place here. 

Faeam was the right which every Trebatre, or chief of racsm. 


Vol. th, Appendix, p, 165. 
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household, possessed of entertaining and protecting strangers, 
or of giving sanctuary to those charged with offences or debt, 
during a certain number of days uccording to his rank, without 
having to enter into recognizances to the Fine, or being held 
specially responsible for their acts Twrrthugadh appears to 
have been the right which a chief of household possessed of 
his house being sacred, so that it could not be entered, or his 
premises searched or trespassed upon, even in search of eri- 
minals, without special legal authorization. Fonaidi was the 
right of bail which a chief of houschold possessed in favour of 
all the persons for whom he was legally responsible, according 
tohis rank, Snadia, which literally means to traverse, was the 
Fight which one of the privileged clases or Ares had of 
crossing the lands of other Aires with their legal retinue, and 
of being supplied with euch neceesaries and protection as thoy 
might require. In order that thie right of hospitality ehould 
not be oppressive on the poor, no one had the right of claiming 
the hospitality of a person of lower rank than himeelf. The 
Irish Snadha represents the Welsh Nawd, and having pre- 
served the initial sibilant, helps us to understend the true 
meaning of the word, which is obscure in Welsh. 

Thave explained atsome length in the notes to the Crith Gab- 
lach** most of the terms for fines, damages, etc. in civil and 
criminal actions. As some of those explanations require, how- 
ever, to be modified and corrected, I shall take the opportunity 
of again noticing a few of them here in their proper place. 

As the extent of the Maigin Digona, or field of sanctuary— 
thatis, the space around each residence which was considered to 
enjoy the same legal immunity as the house itself—depended 
upon the rank of the chief of household,” L was naturally 
led to connect digona with the Latin dign-us. I further as~ 
sumed that digona was the genitive of Diguin, and conse- 
quently that the latter implied rank or dignity* Diguin 
is, however, connected with guin, a wound, and was the fine 
or composition in lieu of the ancient right of retaliation upon 
the defendant or upon his kinsmen. It Digona be connected 
with Diguin, Maigin Digona mast have been the space within 
"1 Vol. ii., Apponilix, p. 465. Ante, poelv = * Ante, pp. ely clr 
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which it was unlawful to wound any person in retaliation for 
wounds in a blood feud. These words may, however, contain 
in their first part the same root as dignus. The Galanas of 
Welsh law and the Galnes of old Scotch law appear to have 


represented the Irish Diguin. Ssrugh, or Sarugud, was the sar 


fine or compensation for a Sar or insult, or an assault uno. 
companied by bloodshed, the violation of a church, contempt 
of court, ete., and corresponds to the Welsh Sarhast or Saraad. 
Tn the note on this word in the Crith Gablach, I have made 
Sarugh to signify the insult as well as the compensation for it. 
T have also stated in a previous part of this Introduction that 


Sorugud was another name for Enecland.™ Strictly speak- rusian 


ing, however, the Sarugud, though often included under the 
term Enecland, was a different thing. The fine paid for a 
homicide, and in Anglo-Irish times known by the name Eiric, 
consisted of the Dire, the equivalent of the Welsh Dirwy 
and the Anglo-Saxon Wer, and of the Enecland, or special 
compensation added to the Dire in proportion to the rank of 


the slain. The corresponding damages for libel, wounding soy anech 


where no maim wasinilicted, insult and essoign, etc., was called 
Log Enech, ox honour-price, from Log, price, and Enech, 
usually translated face. The Welsh Gwynebwerth is the equi- 
valent of the Irish Log Anech, rather than of Enechland, as I 
have suggested in the note on the subject in the Crith Gablach. 
The term Znech also occurs in old Scotch law, apparently in 
the sense of the Irish Enechland, 

The word Enech occurs in two other very expressive legal 


terms, Enechruice and Enechgris. ‘The former was used to fwechruice 


express a blush or reddening of the face, caused by some act 
which brought disgrace on a Fine or family, such as a son 
martying below his station, the misconduct of a daughter, in- 


ability to provide suitable entertainment for a guest. Enech-tnedgrix 


gris, on the other hand, meant the face becoming pale or 
white, on account of theft or other scandalous crimes. 


™\ Ante, p. oxxvill. 


Although the early Aryans, before the separation of the 
European branches, bad advanced so far as to have houses 
with doors, and provided with beds and other simple furniture, 
there can be no doubt that the habitations of the Slaves, 
Germans, and Western Aryans, usually called Celts, were of 
the simplest character, and constructed of wood, or, where 
wood was scarce, of mud. The wooden houses were either 
made of wicker-work, or of unhewn, or at best roughly hewn, 
trees, the interstices between the logs being filled with clay. 
theuseot ‘The use of stone as # building material among the northern and 
towel fom Western nations, was borrowed from the Romans, and in those 

countries not actually occupied by them, dates from Christian 
times. In Germany, Scandinavia, England, and Ireland, the 
eutiort | first churches were built of wood. ‘The earliest stone-built 
shove ot churches in Ireland are not older than the sixth century, or 
vontaryt perhaps the seventh, which was also the time when the 
Anglo-Saxons, with the assistance of Gaulish architects, began 
to replace their wooden churches by stone-built ones. 
tozotthe The Germans, according to Tacitus," sheltered themselves 
mont” in winter in funnel-shaped holes, covered with dung. Judging 
from the remains of some of them which have been discovered, 
they had two stories, the upper for living in, and the lower to 
serve as a store-room for corn and other food. This custom 
seems to have been common to the inhabitants of Switzerland, 
Gaul, and Britain, as well as to the Germans. The women 
especially lived in such earth holes, where they wove the 
fabrics used for clothing; for this purpose they continued in 
use long after the knowledge of the use of lime would have 
enabled them to build better houses. The German name for 
such holes appears to have been Tine or “dung”; among 
Serewnaot the Frisians and Franks the name was Screuna, whence the 


‘Whe Franks; 
‘M8 According to tho Foramanna Ségur, Olad the Peacefal built the first stone 
church at Bergen, According to Nialssaga (c. 8), Gunnhild, the mother of 
Harald Grafeld, had built stove halls or sitting rooms as early as ap. 961, 
Weinhold (Altnordische Leben, 228), thinks rightly that this is doubtful. 
MS Germanti, oo xv: 
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name used in Champagne and Burgundy, Esereune,or Beratgne. 
In other parts of France they were called Mardeiles or 
Margelles*” In England euch underground dwellings are 
called “ Pennpits’. I do not know of any underground habi-Futen |, 
tations, in the proper sensc of the word, in Ireland. But 
every Dun and Rath had emall chambers excavated under the 
alirlis or ground within the enclosing mound or rampart. 
These chambers vary in size, but arc usually nine or ten fect 
long, throe or four broad, and three or four fect high, The 
entrance is a very narrow passage barely sufficient to allow a 
man to creep in on his belly; and similar narrow passages con- 
noct the several chambers with each other. Somotimes there 
are two or more diverging cliains of these chambers. Accord- 
ing to the nature of the ground, they are cither simply exca- 
vated in the earth, or they are lined with uncemented stone 
and flagged over, or they are, though rarely, formed of upright 
jumbs of rough stone like the passuges to tumuli. These Dun 
and Kathchambers correspond to the JarShus or earth-house 
of the Norse, and, like it, were intended as places to hide 
yaluables, and perhaps as places of refuge, or of escape. 

The ancient Irish houses were of two farms—one a long avctont 
quadrilateral building, built of felled trees, and covered with reolurms 
thateh, or made of mud and straw, like the existing mud 
eabins; and the other a cylindrical house, made of wicker- 
work, and having a cup-shaped or hemispherical roof. The 
houses built in Duns, and in Stone Caiseals, and those sur- 
rounded by mounds of earth, were, probably, in all cases, 
round houses. We may infer that the houses of Bé Aires 


©7In the Seino Loférieure, they are called Clos Blance and Fosses aux 
pricheur, Several of thom have been cxamined in the great enclosure called 
the Cité de Limes, at Beaquemont, near Dieppe. Such great entrenched 
enclosures are usually, but erroncously, called “Camps of Cwsar". The 
Cimbri appear to have made entrenched cities of this kind, which were 
the wonder of the time of Tacitus: " Veteriogue fami laid vestigia manent 
(Cimbrorum) utriquo rip castes, ac epatin, quorum ambita sune quoque 
‘Metiaris molem manusque gentis, ettam magni exercitis hden”.—Germanta, 
‘xxvii, Thete Mardel/es foundin the Citéde Limes have been recognised by 
‘antiquaries as remains of the ancieut Tugurid. The Teelanders, in the 
time of Adam of Bremen (iv.95), lived Im underground holes with their 
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were also circular, from the circumstance that only one dimen- 
sion of the houses of the several ranks of this class is given in 
the Crith Gablack. Wicker houses might also be made on 
hired land, which is an additional proof that they were not 
characteristic exclusively of the Maths. 

The Irish round 
wicker houses de- 
soribed in the Lec- 
tures were identi- 
cal in every re~ 
spect with those of 
Gaul. Fig. 1 re- 
presents a group of 
four such houses, 
from a bas-relicfin 2 
the Louvre. 

Figure 2, repre- s = 
senting a combat "™*"7ysheine stusomafthe Lrreae 
between a Gaul and a Roman, from the same monument, 
has a very characteristic round house, formed of interwoven 
wattles, a8 a back-ground. In a description of a Tech-ineis, or 
house provided by a /iné for a superannuated member,” and 
which was equal in size to the house of the Oc-Aire, we are 
told that there was a weather-board between every two weav- 
ings from the lintel to the roof-ridge. ‘I'he parallel bands on 














®* Now known as the Colonne Antonine, and which serves ns a pedestal 
for a statuo of Melpomene, ‘Ths Column of Antoninus appears to be the same 
Dus-relief in Parian marble described in the Description des Awtigurs, dw 
Musée National du Louere, by M. de Clorac (Paris, 1848), under No. 849, 
Salle de la Melpomene as n “ Dace combatiant”, Tt was then aupposed to 
duave formed part of « triumphal Arch of ‘Trajan The Sure, sup- 
posed to bave beon a Dacien, bocause the costume agrees with that of the 
Dacians on the Column of Trajan, is now, however, recognised as that of a 
Goal. The to wood-cuts here given are copied from M, Abbé Cochet’s 
La Seine-Lnférieure, Hutorique et Avchéologique, Paris, 1864, “They originally 
appenrod in L* Histoire de France a apris les Monuments. 

™Y Figures I and 2 are referred to in Lecture xix.. vol. ii, p. 22, as figures 
Shand Gi. See Corrigenta. 

© Crith Gablach, vol. ii. Appendix, pp. 470-480. 





Flgare 2, Geulleh warrior, with wicker house in the back ground, from the 
Column of Antoninus. 


the round houses on the Column of Antoninus, represent 
apparently swellings or thickenings in the wicker-work, which 
acted as weather-boards, or to which might be fastened weather 


beards to throw off the rain, The Guulish wicker houses, oop rot of 
shown in figure 1, correspond accurately to the Tech darach, newer ive 
or oak-house, with a Cuach-cleithe, or “ wicker cup-roof", de- Gsatten 


ectibed in a tale called the “ Intoxication of Ulster" 


*1-Thoy (ie. Cuchulaind and his companions] were then brought into a 
Treh darach, or onk-house, which had a Cuach cleithe (a wicker cup-roaf) 
wpon it, and a door of Jubar (yew-wood) to it, the thickness of which was 
three full feet for # man, ‘There were two iron hooks upon it, and a bar of 
iron npon each of those hooks. The house was furnished with Cu/oais and 
with Brothracks. Cromdereoil brought their valour arms into the house 
‘afier them, and he arranged them, and placed Quc/vlaind’s valour arms 
above those of the others. Prepare the Lath for them, sid Aiilé, and he 
gave thom Cuirm (ale) and food until they became intoxicated ; and Crom= 
dereoil continued to wait upon them, to see if there was anything else they 
desired to have, * * * And when they were intoxicated and separated fram 


fl 
‘ 
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Bé-Aives, such as the Bé-Aire Febsa and the Brughfer, and 
of all persons of the /Vath-grade, had several such houses. That 
of the Brughfer, we are distinctly told, consisted of seven 
Cutow ot houses. The custom of haying a number of houses under 
iguss separate roofs, instead of having all connected together under 
nee wi coset nel oie vier feel eee ‘The posses- 
sion of five such detached hours guve, as T have alreudy stated, 
certain rights of « freeman or Aire to a Fuidir. The group 
ae of four houtes in figure L, from the Column of Antoninus, 
shows that the eustom of separate houses existed in Gaul, In 
ta wares, Wales the palace of the king consisted of a number of separate 
buildings, nine of which the tenants of his domains were bound 
to assist to build; among these were the Neuad, or priacipal 
house, the Ystavell or Estavelle, or chamber, and the kitchen. 
xormy; The system of separate buildings appears to have been also 
universal among the old Norwegians, and continues even still 
in many parts of North Europe. Thus as many as from thirty 
to forty small huta sometimes belony to a single Icclandic farm 
Sweton,  ateading.™ In Sweden the system, of separate buildings appears 
to have existed in some parts, and in others combined buildings. 
Tn Upland, a complete farm steading of a peasant consisted of 
seven housee—the Steva, or living house, the kitchen, the 
sleeping house, the store house, the barn, the granary, and the 
cattle stalls"? In Upland, Sudermannland, and Westmann- 
Tund, the legal buildings—Laghaehus—o! a priest's establish- 
ment were fixed by ecclesiastical law to be: a living house, a 
kitchen, an cating house, a sleoping house, a barn, a straw 
house, and a cow-house.™ In Gothland, the living house, 


their people, they were put to the sword. * * * Cuchulaind jumped up and 
made his cur niach n-erred (champions salmon-leap) on high, and he carried 
away the roof off the house, and came on the roof of another Bouse, and 
ho saw the host beneath him”—Mesca Uladh, in MS, Letor na h- Uiadhri, p 


19, col. 1, 2. 
2 Olavius’ Reise, 331; Weinhold, A. m Leben, 293. % Uplandstiage, 1, 2 
Kirkjab.,2; SuBrmannal. Kirk, 2; Westmannal, iL, 


Kristnat, 2; and Weinhold's Almordische Leben, 229. In the olden West- 





<i aber tampa aire eae to have 
beon combined in one building, the Zpvistakits; and the barn 
and cattle stalls in the Uthis or oathouse.™ The uppor and Re dermin 
middle Germans, and the Frisians generally combined the in eee 
living house with the cattle stalls, in a straight Fine, oF at an Secret.” 
angle, but always under one roof, Tho Irish quadrilateral 
houses appear to have belonged to this type. ‘The divisions pivtons or 
or rooms in a German medieval Curtis, or Hof, corresponded ii. ge 
to those in the Irish, Anglo-Saxon, and Scandinavian fare saad? 
Dotter classes of farm steadings. They consisted, besides the ™™ 
Tiving house, of a back house, or kitchen, a women's house 
or weaving house, a bam, a granary, cattlo sheds, and a cellar. 
The women’s house, in the residences of the higher classes me 
of the ancient Irish, was 4 separate building, which there is teues 
reason to believe was sometimes cut off from the rest of the ting 
houses in the Airlis, or yard, for the greater safety of the tnm'be 
inmates, by a stake-fence or mound, and to have beon cut off iam 
at night from intercourse with the houses oceupied by the 
men.™ In the German residences, the women's house was 
also generally a separate building, and was frequently protected 
by a special fence: this was also the case among the Norso"- 
The medieval German romances of Hugdictrich, of Dorn- 
réschen, and of Flore and Blanscheflur afford examples of 
women’s houses protected in this way. 
‘The umal Norse name for the women’s house was Shemma, xarve sna 
the Kemanate of the old Germans. The term Dyngja, from Ssmesst 


ween 
house. 


mannalag, the Haestius, or stable, is mentioned scparately from the cow 
house. A Sovdalids, or sheep-houre, a Lambasés, or lamb-house, and a 
Svinaatewer, or pigvatye, are mentioned as within the enclosure, 

8% Veatgdtal., 1.. thinwab., 5. 

+ What is your name? said Eochaid [Airewh}. It is not illustrious, — 
‘Midir of Bri Leith [answered ho}, What brought you here? sid Eochaid. 
‘To play chess with you, said he. Lam very good at chem-playing, sald 
Beehaid. 1 will teat that, eald Midir. ‘The quecn Sv asleep, wild Koekoid, 
and the house ia which the chess [board] is belongs to her. I linve a chews 
[board] here myself, which is not wore than it, eid Midir. That wae 
true indeed, he had a silver chess-board and golden men, and ornaments of 
precigus stones on all parts of it, and Ferbolgs (pawns) of plated wire of Cre 
duma"—Courtship of Etoin, MS. Lebor na A-Uidhri, p. 180, col. 2. 

8 Fornaldersaga, 8., 408. 





the name of the funnel-shaped carth-holes covered’ with dung, 
already mentioned, was also applied to women's houses. It is 
probable that the former was the name given to the houses of 
the higher classes, while the latter was the weaving room of the 
servants, In some large residences there was a special women's 
house, the Kvennahiis, which served a8 a nursery, ete, A 
sleeping apartment, or sleeping hall, was sometimes also called 
a Skemma, or Svefnskemma ; it usually consisted of special 
building erected in the courtyard,and under which was placed 
the JarShis, or earth-house, by which the inmate: might 
escape in case of a sudden attack. 

tnetrish In Duns and large Raths there waa slso a special chamber 
placed in a sunny aspect, and called from this circumstance a 
Grianan. This chamber appears to have been erected on the 
wall of the Dun, or in some elevated position, so a8 to com- 
mand a view of the surrounding country, and escape the 
shadow of the encircling mound.* 

Wistowe In the ancient tale of Bricrin's Feast, windows, with 

fotoand shutters and bars of bronze, are mentioned; windows are also 

tales, mentioned in many other tales. The Irish names for window 
appear, however, to be all borrowed. _Feneater, from the Latin 
Fenestra; and Feneog, from the old Norse Vindauga, literally 
“ windeye”, whence English “window”. The Gothic name 
Augadéra; Old High German Angatora; Anglo-Saxon 
Eégilure, or “ eye-door", seems to show the existence of such 
openings at an early period among the Teutonic nations, Tn the 
representations of round houses on the Column of Antoninus, 
figures | and 2, no windows are shown: this, it is true, is 
only negative evidence, and does not, certainly, prove that 
windows were not used in such buildings. Notwithstanding 
the native Gothic name for window, it is probable that all the 

con « Findubodr, Guughter of Aidi@and Medd, went until she came Into the 
Grionan over the door of the Dun, and she said, I xe0 a chariotoer on the plain, 
O mother. Describe him, said Med),—his Ggure, his appearance, his equip- 
‘ment, his real character, the colour of his hors, and the motion of his 
chariot”, —Progress of the Ultonians to Cruachan Ai, MS, Lebor na A-Uidhri, 
P. 105, col, 2. 
= *' His house and his Grianan with lightsome windows to come aut of". 

Fragment of the story of Ktain, in MS. Lebor na keUidhri, p. 129, col. 1. 
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northern nations learned tho use of windows from the Mediter- 
ranean peoples. 

‘The earliest stone structures in Ireland, oven those of early sterter mat 
Christian origin, aro built without mortar, The Irish, never- NOVOr- sales 
theless, appear to have known the use of lime for whitownshing ts: ,,., 
their walls, if not before the use of mortar in building, at Teast for pie: 
9 long ago as to carry us back almost to the verge of pagan kum. 
times” The fine shining kind of earth with which, Tacitus 
tells us, the Germans in some places daubed their houses, and 
made rude designs, like those still to be seen on houses in re- 
mote German villages, was, perhaps, lime variously coloured 
‘with ochre and other pigments. If this opinion be correct, 
the Germans, like the Irish, knew lime as a pigment before 
they used it as a cement." 

‘The smaller homesteads were surrounded, az in Gaul and 


©The woman who was wife of Nuadat was Almy, the daughter of Becain, 
‘The druid (i.e, Nwadat) built » Dun then in Afmbain, and sho rubbed her 
Tanda to ite walls until it was all lime-white, and honca the name Almu 
{from alamn her hands) adhered to it, and of which was said: 

Pare white was the lofty firm Dun, 

As if it hnd received the lime of Eri 

From the two hands which she rubbed on the house, 

tis from it Adnhain was called Almu’,—See, Cause of the Bat- 
tle of Cnuca, in MS. Lebor wa h- Vidhri, pe 42, col. 1. 

Another passage in the sume manuscript says: “When afterwards they 
chewed these apples, and their hunger and thirst was great, and their mouths 
and nostrils were full of the stench of the soa, they behold an island which 
was notlarge, and « Dun in it, and a high white Mur or wall around It, like 
‘as if it was made of full boiled Lime, or aa if it was all one stone of chalk. 
Great was the view from the Mur, if clouds were not overit. ‘The mouth of 
the Dun was ope. ‘Thoro were large white mnow-coloured houses all around 
the Dun outside".—Navigation of Moelduin’s Bont, MS. Lebor wa he 
Cidhes, p. 28, col. 1. 

#tNe cementorum quidem spud illos aut tegularum usua; materii ad 
omnis utuntur informl, et citea speciem avt dolectationem, Quidam loca 
Giligentits filinunt torra {14 pur ac splendento, ut pietaram ac lineamonta 
colorum Imitetur”.—Germ. xvi. In a poom by a bard named Cuilfe on 
Temar, or Tara, wo are told that: "The Te of the women had 9 many- 
coloured roof, and its name was Miodhowaird, mead circling. (MS, T. C.D., 
H1.16,p. 178), The house hore roferred to as that of the women, appears 
to be the banqueting hall of other aathorities. We are only concerned here, 
However, with the fact of the exterior of buildings being decorated with 
various colours. 
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Germany, by a fence formed of stakes, or of a banke of earth, 
upon which was planted a quick hedge, I have already men- 
tioned the different kinds of fences used in Ireland to mark 
the divisions of Innd, and the limits of the Fiitiehe, or en 
closed ground about the homestead. ‘The trees planted on 
the bank of earth to form the quick-hedge, were, besides the 


~ Blackthorn, the hawthom, the cmb-apple and the elder; the 


‘The Lis or 
de. 


rowan tree and the ash were also generally planted about the 
house. Ancient tradition assigns to the time of the cons of Aedh 
Slane, monarch of Treland at the middle of the seventh cen- 
tury, the first introduction of the walls and fences, called Clads, 
Airbis, and Caisels, We are not to understand from this tradi- 
tion that fences and carthen mounds were wholly anknown in 
Treland previously, and consequently individual property in the 
soil, but that owing to the increase of population consequent on 
the cessation of foreign wars and the more settled habits of the 
people duc to Christianity and contact with Romanized coun- 
tries, large portions of common land were enclosed.” There 
may have been some differences also in the kind of fences 
erected. It is expressly stated that Cuisels, that is, stone en- 
closures, were not used before the period in question, a state- 
ment which fully confirms the opinion I have expressed above, 
that stone buildings belong to Christian times. The erection 
of lange stone enclosures and extensive stone mearings would 
naturally have originated such u tradition as that above re- 
ferred to, 

‘The homestead of a Plath was called a Lis or Les, corres- 
ponding to the Welsh Dilys, The Welsh term appears, how- 
ever, to have been used chiefly to denote the royal residence. 
When a Lis or residence was surrounded by an earthen 
mound, or other sufficient fence, enclosing a court-yard or 
Airlis, in which cattle could be impounded, or driven into for 
security, and having a gate or door which could be closed at 

© “The birds fled before them [é«. the champions of Ulster] antil they 
parsed over Sliabh Fuait, over Keémuind, over Brega. Walls, Aivbis (fences), 
Airlises, oF Caisels used not to be around lands in Erin at that tine, up to 
the reign of the sone of Aed Slane, ccly lwvel plains. It was on aceonnt of 
the great number of the Trebs (houscholds) in their reign that they ordained 
boundaries in Eriu"\—Conception of Owchwlaind, from the Book of Drom- 
snechia, 10 Lebor na h-Uidhri, p. 128, col. 1. 
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night,“ it was called a Rath. It is probable that every reai- Th mets. 
dence which was a Farus* was so protected, and that the 
name Rath was given to it from the legal function of the owner, 
who was always a Rath. Sometimes the protecting or en- 
closing wall was built of dry masonry, and was often of con- 
siderable thickness. This kind of rampart was called a Caisel, me Catiet. 
and is to be found in many parts of the country, especially where 
stone is abundant. Several of these Caisels belonged, however, 
rather to the higher class of fortified residences called Duns. 

A. Dan, Welsh Din,* was the residence of a Rig, or king, The dun. 
as I have already shown. It consisted of two or more earthen 
walls, or of an earthen wall and a stone wall, between which 
was a deep ditch, filled with water where the ground admitted 
of it. The moat or ditch, and the outer earthen wall, formed 
by the earth excavated from it, constituted the Drecht Giallna 
or ditch of the Gialls, and was specially intended for the safe 
keeping of the (Gialls or pledges which every king was obliged 
to hold; for, as the law states, “he is not a king who has not 
hostages in locks", that is, in fotters. When an army marched 
on a great expedition in ancient times, the women and chil- 
dren and old people accompanied it, and the encampments 
were often fortified. In such fortified encampments the Rig, 
or king's camp, seems to have been surrounded by a regular 
foste and mound, and was accordingly called a Dun, Thus, in 
the Tin Bé Chwailgne we are told that “The four pro- 
vinces of Eriu then made a Dun and an encampment in the 
Brislech Mér in the plain of Muirthemne, and they sent their 


©“ And the Liss was closed and locked up”—Courtship of tain, Lebor 
na h-Withri, p, 182, ool. 1, 

* ‘The door of the outer circumvallation of a Dua wems to have been 
called a Fordorws, and the inclined ground ontside, corresponding to the 
glacis of & modern fort, the durlaind. Thus, in the tale called the Progress 
of tho Ultoninns to Cruachan Ai, in Lebor na h-Uidhri (p, 107, col. 1 we wre 
told that “Thereupon Afedb wect out upon the Forderus of tho dis into the 
Aurlaind®. 

™ Of Saxon, Frisian, and Old Norse, Ta; High German, Zin; New 
High Gorman, Zaun; English, -fon, whence Town, The German Zoun is the 
enolosing fence of a homestead, and had not the limited application of the 
Trish Dun. ‘Tho Welsh form Dis, occurs in some old Leinster names, aa ia 
Dinrigh, © Lebor no h-Uidhri, p. 77, col. 2. 
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shares of cattle and plander southwards, away from them into 
Clithar Bé Utad. Cuchulaind set up at the Fert in Leroaib 
close by them”. These Duns, built on a march, remind us of 
the fortified camps of the Cimbri and the so-called “ camps of 
Caesar” in France. 

tne Gatwies When the inner wall of a Dun was built of stone, it was a 
Cathair, though O'Curry thinks that every Cathair had not 
necessarily a ditch about it. When the king's residence was 
situated on a precipitous headland, the Dun was formed by 
making the ramparts and ditch across the narrow neck of land 
connecting the headland and mainland. Some of the stonc- 
built ramparts, both those having a ditch and outer earthen 
ramparts, and the simple rampart, or Cathairs, without any 
existing ditch, are terraced in the interior, and provided with 
flights of stone stepa leading up to the terraces. One of the 
most remarkable monuments of this class is the one represented 
in the annexed wood-cut, called “ Staigue Fort”, in the County 
of Kerry. 


ea 
igure 9, Suaigve # ere. 

Sir William Wilde, from whose catalogue the figure is 
borrowed, states that this name is very modern, and that the 
original Irish name is not known. An ascending path to a 
burgh was oulled in Gothic a Staiga; Anglo-Saxon Stig, from 
the verb Steigan, to ascend, whence the English stain, A 
portable ladder for obtaining access to a loft or out-house ie 
still called a Stee, or Steigh, in Lancashire. If the name of 
the Kerry fort be really modern, and of this there seems to be 
little doubt, it may have been first given by eome of the fol- 
lowers of Sir Valentine Browne, the founder of the Kenmare 
family, who came originally from Lancashire, and brought with 
him a number of followers from that part of England. 
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Tho stone built Duns and Cathairs are principally, indocd $tene bunt 


almost exclusively, to bo found in the south-west and weet of 
Ireland; some of the more important remains being found in 
the south-wost of Troland, where the greatest number oe" 
‘Oghain inzeriptions have also been found O’Curry thinks the 
distribution of the carthen and stone-built Dune is altogethor 
dopendent upon that of the materials of which they ate formed, 
and has nothing to do with the races which occupied tho 
country. It is nevertheless curious, that while the words Dun, 
Fis, and Rath occur in townland names in every part of Tre- 
land, the word Cathair is almost exclusively confined to 
Munster and Connaught. O'Curry states that there is not 
single townland-name in Ulster compounded of Cathair, and 
only two in Leinster; while the Counties of Cork, Kerry, 
Limerick, Clare, and Galway, have 209 out of 244 such names, 
Tt can scarcely be pretended that in the counties just named 
stones are more abundant than in many parts of Uletor. 


Tn the narrow and gently sloping plateau which extends Arceut 
along the southorn base of Mount Eagle in the promontory of ei 


Dingle, in the County of Kerry, are found about eight stone- 
built ramparts, or circumvallations, enclosing bee hive 
shaped stone-built houses, Of such houses there are in the 
district about seventy to eighty, including those within the 
cireumvallations, Two of the latter had ditchos and outer 
earthen ramparts, and were therefore true Duns.” These 
monuments are almost all found in two townlands called 
Fahan and Glenfahan, If these names are ancient, and 
there is every reason to believe so, they are of vonsiderable 
interest. Fuhan, or fathan, means shelter, enclosure, and 
Faitehe, the enclosed land around a homestead, and are ob- 
viously cognate with the Gothic bifahan, to enclose, whenee 


* Those curious ani interesting remains were visited by the late Mr. I 
‘Hiteheock, as has been shown tn the Lectures. The Earl of Dunraven visited 
thea sume yeurs ago, and he photographed them for his great illustrated 
work on the ancient architecture of Ireland, which, it is t0 be hoped. will 
soon be published. ‘The dirst person, however, who published « description of 
the Dingle remains was the late G, V. Du Noyor. Hs paper appeared in the 
Journal of the Archeological Instituto for March, 1858 As moousents they 
are auch more important than tho cclebrated Cashair of Aileach new Derry. 
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came the term “ bifinge”, given to estates appropriated out of 
the common land!" It is probable, then, that the townland 
‘names were originally given in consequence of the number of 
circumvallations, The word Fuhan occurs a8 a townland 
name in other parts of Ireland, but I do not know whether 
there are also enclosures in them. 

‘These buildings are certainly of considerable antiquity. Pro- 
*" fosgor O'Curry seems to think that the Clochens, or bee-hive 
shaped stone-built houses, were cells of Christian monks, like 
all the structures of the eame kind found along the western 
coast of Ireland. ‘The existence of regular Duns consisting of 
ramparts and a ditch, built in accordance with the usual mili- 
tary rules of the time, scems at first sight irreconcilable with 
their being ecclesiastical buildings. Yet, when we inquire 
into the true history and organization of the early Irish Church, 
i ftom the middle of the fifth to the middle of the eighth century, 
M ghis objection is removed. When a Rig Tuatha became a 
convert to Christianity, and placed himeelf, his family, Sabaid, 
or council, and Ceilex under the protection of the missionary, 
or, as it was expressed, under his bell, the Zinath became, in a 
certain sense, a religious community, though still retaining the 
character and organization of the original political body, Even 
when the Rig and Flathe of a Tuath devoted themselves wholly 
to a religious lifo, no change oceurred in the constitution of 
the etate or in the law of succession. As tho true character 
of the social and political institutions of the ancient Irish has 
hithorto been wholly misundorstood by writers on Inish history, 
the real position of the infant Christian Church could not be 
rightly determined. We need not be surprised, therefore, 
that this curious phaso of religious society should have entirely 


The Avdonseseaped the notice of writers on the early Irish Church, The 


Irish Chureh, 


aninporant facts which I have gathered together in the preceding pages 


Wistorteat 
Naquiry. 


give us sufficient glimpses of ancient Irish society to prove 
that the ancient Irish Church offers one of the most eurious and 
interesting, as well as important, Golds of historical inquiry.” 
# Seo onte, p exly. 
© The Duns, Cothairs, and Clochans of the west of Kerry acquire singular 


interest, not only in connection with the history of the early Irish Charch, 
Vat also with the Inst immigration into freland, that of the Milesians. It 
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Whether the bee-hive houses and circumvallations of Faban Ancient 
and Glenfahan were built by a religious Christian community, Ker 
‘or were the work of a previous pagan time, they correspond serie. in 
accurately to the descriptions of Cathairs and similar construc- 
tions given in ancient Irish tales. For this reason, as well a3 
the importance attached to them by O'Curry in his Lectures, 
I think it desirable to describe and illustrate them in some de- 
tail. The wood engravings, in part copied from the late Mr. Du 
Noyer's paper, ‘On the Remainsof Ancient Stone-Built For- 
tresses and Habitations occurring to the West of Dingle, Co. 
of Kerry", and in part fom drawings which he kindly made 
for me himself, are intended to illustrate the three types of tres 
enclosed residences—the Caisel, or stone-built circumvallation, ‘oxi 
without any upparent moat or ditch ; the fort, formed by making me au, 
a stone wall, ditch, and outer earthen rampart across the neck 
or isthmus of a precipitous headland; and the Cathair, and 


should be remembered that Saint Ciaran of Saighir was born in this (die 
trict, and that Christianity was bere Sret introduced into Ireland some time 
‘before St. Patrick, The tradition of this pre Patrician Christian Clarch ie 
very old, and the authorities through which it has come down to our time are 
of great weight. The following pasange from the Felere of Oengus Otle Dé 
arn Cees » pre-Patrican Church in Munster in unmistakable 


PsgiSarettcten oh etae Chr, sof Orgs ot tai eae ok Latah 
son of Ith, was the mother of Ciaran Saighir; and he was born at the bright 
Fintracht [White Strand, now Ventry, in the county of Kerry); and angels 
attended him after he was born, Moreover, it was the grades of heaven that 
‘baptized him. And it was in Corco Luigde the crow was first believed in 
in Bria: and ft was thirty years bofore Patrick Ciaran occupied Saighr, 
‘ut dixit Patrick. 

Saiy-wor,* build a city on its bank, 

‘At the end of thirty full years, 

‘We shall meet thera (1) and you, 

A son, ho shall be born at Tulach Thind. 

Pare shall de his union with us. 

‘Many monks and modest nuns, 

After Conait shall occupy. 

Tt was after that Ciaran foretold Conall and Fachina of Ross Ailithir; 
and it was Ciaran that obtained for the King of Corco Luigde that the 
Bnecland of a Rig Cuicid should be allowed to him, and sovereignty and 
inheritance to his race for ever, because it was by them the cross was firat 
believed in in Eriu, and because the church of Ciaran was supported by 
them.—Vellum M.S. Zebor Brece, R.1A., p. 38. 


* Satp-wer, he Nomen fontis; hence Saighir, 
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‘Dun combined, that is a fort having more or less circular 
stone-built wall, aditch or moat, and an outer carthen rampart.” 
‘ne “ron ‘The annexed figures represent the fort which Mr. Du Noyer 
ver at called by the modern name of Ca’hair na Mac Tirech, or 
Fawn ‘the Fort of the Wolves”, and belonging to the group of 
buildings which he called the “ Ancient City of Fuhan”, Tt 
consists of a massive and almost cireulur stone wall, varying in 
thickness from 11 to 18 feet, and enclosing a piece of {ground 
about 95 to 105 feet in diameter. The entrance pasmge 
Sar 






Figure 4, View of the“ fort of the Wulres”, 


through the wall, marked in the plan ¢ (fig. 5), “which is here 11 
feet thick, faces the east, and is most singular in its construction 5 
extemally, it measures 5 feet in width, narrowing mid-way to 
Jess than 4 feet internally. Here several stones project ver- 
tically from the walls of the passage at each side, forming @ 


wo ‘These, like most of our other monuments, have euffered much within 
the last fifteen or twenty years, They are certainly much more dilapidand 
now than when J first sxw them and when Mr, Du Noyer drew them, Eves 
then, it was not an easy matter to trace out the exact peaitions and forms of 
some of the buildings within the Cashair, The drawings, however, repre= 
sent in my opinion with sufficient accuracy the genera! character of the 
whole of thewe mrouments ad they were at the time thoy were made. 
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Pian and cross-svetion a the “Fort of tho Wetvee sot 
Seale 40 feet 10 1 Inch, 


reat, against which a moveable door could be placed, so as to 
resist any force applied from without”. The entrance passage 
leads into a small court-yard, about 19 feet from east to west, 
and 20 feet from north to sonth; opposite is a narrow passage, 
formed and protected at ench side by what may have been a 
small guard-house; both of these are still perfect, measuring ry. ~ rors 
6 feet 6 inches square internally, and rising into a lofty dome. Sine ra, 
shaped roof. On the left-hand, and close to the southern’ 
guard-house, but detached from it, isa Clochan (g) measur: 
ing 12 feet square internally. Having passed this building, 
the central area of the fort is reached. On the left, attached 
tothe wall of the Cathair, or Caher, ia the principal house or 
Clochan (h), constructed with unusual care, its door-way 

48 (©) entrance doorway; (d) court-yard; (e) narrow passage leading to 
interior of the fort (ff) guard-houses ; (g) Clochan; (Uh) principal Cloch- 


‘an; © paseago lending to ity (&) Clochan; ({/) entrances to covered pas- 
mages la, [a ; (m) covered passage ; (n) watch-house; (9) entrance to watch- 
house, 


heing formed internally of large upright flag-stones, support- 
ing a flat lintel, and the passage leading to it flagged above. 
In the interior of this Clochan, to the right of the door, is « 
small square recess, which, being about 4 feet above the 
present level of the floor, docs not appear on the plan. The 
Twain Clochan marked k on the plan lies directly north of the one 
st¥siaa. just described, and is much ruder in its construction. Its door- 
way is unique in construction, one side projecting from, while 
the other is level with, the external surface of the building. 
Several other conical or bee-hive shaped buildings were also 
within the Airlis, or enclosed area of the Les, but are now 
reduced to heaps of stones, 

Where the wall is thickest, as on the north and west, it is 
18 feet thick. Narrow passages, covered in st top by large 
flags, have been formed in the thickness of the wall: these are 
shown in the plan fig. 5, and are marked /*, /#, and m, and fo 
in a cross-section of one of them in the section through the 
Cathair, fig. 6. This section is supposed to go from north 
to south, through the guard-houses ff, and the small outer 
chamber », to which I shall refer presently. Two of the 
those marked (4, Ja—have entrances on the inner 
side of the wall, marked {,{; the entrance of the one in 
the southern part of the wall, marked m, is not now distin- 
guishable. The passage fa, having its entrance close to the 
north of the Clochan marked &, and running towards the south, 
is about 40 feet long; the second one marked 0, having its 
entrance close to the first, can be traced in an easterly diree- 
tion, for a distance of about 30 feet, before it becomes lost by 
the falling in of the roof, These passages may have led to 
some subterranean modes of exit, which are now obliterated, 

and which represented the Jardhiis of the Norse. 
Tw ours. ‘The most interesting feature of this fort is the small circular 
“tort ot the chamber n, which Mr. Du Noyer calls a guard-house, con- 
**" structed in the thickness of the wall, south of the doorway, 
in the enclosing wall, and access to which was had only from 
the outside, through the low angular passuge, g. A command- 
ing view of Dingle Bay, Valentia Island, and the range of 

the Iverngh Mountains, ean be obtained from it, 
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In the ancient tale in Lebor na h-Uidhri, about the Curath- 
mir, or  champion’s share st Emain Macha”, and of which an 
account is given in Lecture xxii,“ mention is made of a 
warder's seat outside the Cathair of Curoi MacDaire, a 
king of West Munster, colebrated in Irish heroic story. corresponta 
Like the chamber n in the wall of the “Fort of the Stiraars 
Wolves”, the warder’s seat had no communication with the trish tates 
interior of the fort. Although there is no specific description 
of Cathair Chonrai, or Curoi's Cathair, in the tale alluded to, 
there is enough to show that the fort represented in the pre- 
ceding figure corresponded in a very remarkable manner with 
the Cathair of Curvi stated to have been built on Slieve Mis, 
not many miles to the east of Fahan. 

‘The second type of ancient Irish fortresses, or that formed second srp0 
on projecting headlands, is well illustrated by the annexed repreiniea 
woodcuts of Dunbeg. ‘This fort has been formed, as will be” "™""*" 
seen in the plan, “by separating the extreme point of an 
angular headland from the mainshore by a mussive stone wall, 
constructed without cement, from 12 to 25 feet in thickness, 
and extending 200 feet in length from cliff to cliff. This wall 
is pierced near its middle by a paseage (8) which is flagged 
overhead, the door-way to which is nt present 3 feet 6 inches 
high, 2 fect wide at top, and 3 feet at its present base, having 
a lintel of seven feet in length; as the passage recedes from 
the doorway, it widens to 8 feet, and becomes arched over- 
head; to the right hand, and constructed in the thickness of 
the wall, is a rectangular room (d)—péerhaps a guard-room— 
measuring about 10 feet by 6 feet, and communicating with 
the passage by meuns of a low square opening, opposite to 
which, in the passage, is a bench-like seat (0); a second guard- 
room (ce), similar to the one just described, has been con- 
structed in the thickness of the wall on the left hand of the 
main entrance, but unconnected with it, the access to this 
being from the area of the fort, through a low square opening”. 

‘The wall has been strengthened exteriorly at each side of 
the entrance, by an additional layer of masonry about 4 feet 


* 
= 


9 Vob ii, p. 75. 
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Fig, 7. Plan of Dunbeg Fort. 





Peg 9 Fig 10 


RTE 





Tig %=Tian ond ig. 1%) erose section vf wall of Dang Fort. 

©?) The letters in the plan and sections correspond. (a) main door-way; 
(h) wesage through wall; (c) raised bench, oc chasnpion’s seat; (d) guard 
room ; (¢) Interior guard-room ; (e ¥) covered passages in thickness of wall; 
(G4) steps on interior wall; (m) sea wall of Lis; (1) ruins of Clochanss 
(and x) romaine of stone gatorway or paseigo through exterior exrtlion 
ramparts; (1) underground chamber in one of the forses over which the 
entrance passage or rondway went. ‘The cross-section of the whole Dun, 
fig. 7, and the enlarged plan, Og. 9, and cross-section oF the wall, Ggure 10, 
are taken along the {loo # #. 


<a i 
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in depth and 30 fect in length. This appears to have been panbes 
donc after the erection of the wall, as the line of junction may be" 
clearly distinguished behind the outer work (see section of wall, 

fig. 10). In the thickness of the wall, at each side of the entrance, 

‘are long narrow passages (¥ F), formerly covered in, similar to 
those in the “ Fort of the Wolves” and in other stone forts 

and Caisels. The interior face of the wall recedes by a suc- 
cession of stone steps, which doubtless afforded access to a ter- 

nace on the top. 

A series of three earthen mounds, with intervening 
were thrown up outside the stone wall, as will be seen by 
reference to the plun of the fort. A pathway, leading in a» 
direct line to the entrance of the fort, passed through them; 
this pathway appears (o have passed through a stone gaieway 
or passage, flagged overhead, in each earthen mound. The 
Temains of two of these are indicated at wand x. In the pas- 
sege across the second forse from the fort, an underground 
chamber (t) was constructed. The section at the top of the 
plan, taken along the line sx, shows the relative proportions 
of the mounds and fosses. In the interior of the fort are the 
remains of several Clochans (r), the plans of which cannot 
now be traced with any certainty; and on the west side are 
portions of a wall (1) along the edge of the chil, which is 
about 90 feet above the level of the sea. 

‘Two walls, nearly parallel to each other, start one from 
each end of the external mound, and run up the flank of 
Mount Eagle, enclosing a piece of ground now called Parka- 
doona, or the ficld of the Dun. This was, no doubt, the 
Faitche of the Dun. 

Similar heudland fortresses, but defended in general by 
earthen mounds cnly, ure common along most parts of the 
rocky coast of Ireland. 

‘The third type of fortress, or true stone-built Dien, may be mwa ype 
illustrated by the onnexed wood-cut, which represents a remark-by' ‘i a 
able Cathair surrounded by a Dun, in the townland of "Bally: Staion 
eabonght, two miles north of Dingle, and close to the main road 
loading to the villuge of Ballybrack, ‘This monument “ consiste 
of an inner circulur carthcn rampart, from 12 to 14 feet thick, 





Fig. 11—Plan of a Dun and Cathetr, at Ballyheabought, County of Kerry.s4 





4 (occ) entrance passage to forts (df) entrance to principal Clochan; 
(© outer chamber; (/)) middle chamber; (g) passage to inner chamber; 
(hy 8) walls (4) oblong Cloohan ; (J) ruins of a Clochan ; (st) inner eiroulae 
rampart, platformed and faced on the interior with stone; (s) deep fosse; 
(0) outer earthen rampart, faced on the interior with stone; (¥) shallow forse; 
(@) row of upright flag-stones, 
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ani 100 fect in internal diameter, carefully faced on the interior pemoe 


with stone, and having a narrow platform, averuging 3 feet above banyree- 


the present level of the inner area, constructed around its entire” 
circumference, This ranpart is surrounded by a foswe, 25 feet in 
width at the top, and on the south side fully 20 fect in depth, 
measured from the summit of the rampart. Outside this fose 
is a second wall of defence, 10 feet thick, also of earth, but 
faced on the exterior with large flag-stones; in removing the 
earth to construct this mound, a second, but small fosse was 
made external to all; the ground was then gently cscarped in 
“The entrance passage to this magnificent fortification (c) 
faces the west, and, crosing both mounds and foses in a 
direct line, cuts through the inner mound; large flag-stones lie 
scattered about, and are, doubtless, the remains of a messive 
stone doorway, which was constructed in the ramparts. In the 
inner circular area arc the remains of some massive Cloghauns, 
‘The principal one is well preserved, and measures 18 fect im 
internal diameter, having its doorway facing the north-cast; a 
portion of it towards the south has been carefully separated, to 
form a sleeping chamber (7), at the extreme ond of which, 
and leading due south, is a low narrow passage (g) giving 
access toa lunctte shaped apartment (A), constructed on the 
exterior of the main wall of the Cloghaun, and on its southern 
periphery. The interior of the fort is partly divided off by a wall 
(@) which conncets the group of Cloghauns with the rampart". 
A row of upright flagetones (@) forms a kind of enclosed pas~ 
gage from the Clochan (k) to the door (d) of the principal 
Clochan, a distance of about 25 fect. If the row of stones (9) 
‘were continued to the rampart, access to the principal Clochan 
could have been gained only by passing through the narrow 
passage, about 5 foot broad, between the flagstones and the 
Clochan. If this were #0, and it is very probable it was, the 
Clochan and the ground cut off by the wall (?) may 
have been intended for the use of the women. The Clochan 
(%) in that case may have been the sleeping chamber of the 
king. Thie Dun was doubtless tho winter residence and prin- 
cipal stronghold of some powerful Aigh. 


: 
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terete T have already mentioned that a Brughfer should have “ an. 


ever living fire, and « candle upon a candlestick”; but, index 
pendent of this fire and this light in the interior of the house, 
he und every other Fer Porais, or owner of a Forus, that is, 
every one who had « homestead surrounded by a rampart, and 
whose Airlis, or enclosed yard, could serve as a pound, was 
bound to have signals for the guidance of travellers. These 
signals consisted of a mode of giving notice at fords of river 
and bars of estuaries, that a party of travellers had arrived at 
the water's edge, and of sounding an alarm, and a signal fire 
on dark nights on a conspicuous part of the Fuitehe or lawn. 
Alarms were apparently sounded by striking a shicld; but mea- 
tion is also made of a sounding flag at the brinks of rivera 
Tn connection with the buildings of the ancient Irish, I may 
mention the right of a Brughfer to have a spring of wator in 
his house if he chose, thatis, he was entitled to have his house 
built over aspring, and thus obtain'the exclusive use of it. Itis 
probable that he was the only man under tho rank of a Plath 
who was entitled to this privilege, a circumstance easily ex- 
plained by his functions of public hospitaller. ‘This custom of 
haying a spring of water in the living room, or in the dairy of 
farm-houses, covered over with a moveable flag, has come down 
to tho present time in some remote districts of the country. 
A Fer Forais wos also bound to have a running stream in 
his Lios, or within his Airless, for impounded eattle to drink 


forsts, and cool themselves, and a pond in his Forus-yard for geese 


©The following interesting passage from tho Inws indicates very clearly 
the duty of a Fer Sorais: “ Byerything of these be shall Lave, namely, the 
oer pe ee ee that is, the thunder or shield rattle, or the oloch 
eS OE [the A/S. is defective hore, but eloch ine ab [aind], 
or sop or sounding flag, siemr the water's edge at the font, is meant}, 
and the Lessan Faitche, or the lawn or field light [ie a signal light ona 
dark vight], or the Zene-geallain, or blaxing fire; and that the place all 
round must be well guarded (Ge. fortified), so that nothing can escape out of 
it”, MS. Brit. Mus., Egerton, 88, p.59,b.2, Mr. B.O'Looney informe ma that 
the use of a sounding flag is still common on the fords of the rivers and dan- 
gerous passes in the County of Clare, and especially on the river Inagh. The 
opographical names Ard Solus, hill Hght, and Ath Solus, ford light, not far 
from Quin Abbey, in tho County of Clare, indicate, the one the site of an 
ancient “lawn Light”, and the other that of an ancient “ford light”, 
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to swim in. A physician had also certain rights over water; 
he had not only the tight, but was in fact obliged, to build 
his house over a running stream, not overa spring. Among the 
early Irish the Ziag, or Leech, sometimes treated his patient in 
his own house; he supplied not only medical advice, but medi- 
cine and hospital accommodation also, When a man was ma- 
Jiciously or accidentally wounded, he was taken to the house of 
the Leech, who examined his wounds, and gave a certificate 
as to their character, upon which depended the legal liabilities 
of the person who inflicted them. If the leech considered the 
cure probable, he gave security for the proper treatment of the 
patient, and reccived in return security for his fecs.“* 

The craft of the Irish Liag, or Leech, appears to have been Kamber 
respectable and eminently practical. ‘The value of cleanliness, teh 
of water and fresh air, as curative agents, appears to have 
been thoroughly appreciated, for we are told that the Leech’s 
house, in addition to having » stream of water flowing through 
it, should have four doors, in order, as the law says, that it 
may be perceived fiom all sides. Another object of the four 
doors was that it might have at least one of them always open, 
no matter from what point the wind blew, and thus insure the 
proper ventilation of the sick chamber. The hot air bath 
was used for the cure of rheumatism, which must have been 
very common, and it is probable that the remains of such 
baths which are found here and there through the country, 
indicate the localities where Leeches' houses formerly existed. 


BURIAL OF THE DEAD IN ENIv, 


It is very much to be regretted that Professor O’Curry did not 
live to gather together all the scattered allusions to the modes of 
burial among the ancient Irish which are to be found in Irish 
manuscripts. ‘This important question was to have formed the 
subject of the cours of lectures which was to follow that on 
Music. Although, in writing this Introduction, I sct out with Reson toe 
the intention of not discussing any subject which was not more te tural 
or less within the scope of the Lectures now published; yet, 
the monuments erected over the dead being examples of the 


4 Soe as to thelr amount, p, colxxx, 
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architectural skill and ideas of the period in which they are 
erected, as much as the houses and other structures mised for 
the use of the living, I cannot avoid saying a few words on 
the graves, tumuli, and other monuments of the dead in 
Eriu. And az theae cannot be well understood without some 
Knowledge of the funeral rites, I shall havo to preface my re= 
marks on the tombs by a few words on the funeral rites also. 
Cremation The numerous urns containing burnt bones found in Trish 
Peseta tumuli, prove that at some period cremation of the dead was 
practised in Ireland. It is even probable that this custom came 
down to the first or second century of the Christian era, bat 
only very few vestiges of it can be detected in the existing tales, 
the davis ‘There oan be little doubt that the custom which Casar tells 
Sarien us the Gauls had of burning some of the clicnts, slaves, and 
Tommon's favourite animals of their dead chicf and warriors, whon 
frites colebruting their funeral rites,” was universal in early times 
among all Aryan peoples. In no way could respect for the 
rank and qualities of the deceased chief be botter shown than 
by providing him, on his entranes into the next world, with 
a retinue of hia favourite servants befitting his rank and war- 
eneeue of like exploits, and with horses end dogs for the chase. In the 
Denacase re story of the death of Crimthann, son of Fidad, and the threo 
wins, gona of Eochach Muidhmeadhan—Brian, Ailill, and Piackra— 
there is a passage which seems to prove, not only the tradi- 
tion in historic times of the practice of cromation of the dead 
in Treland, but also that of putting persons to death at func 
rals. This important passage is as follows: “ Fiechra thon 
Drought fifty hostages with him from Munstor, and he brought 
a great Cain [i.e booty levied os legal fine], and he went 
forth then on his way to Trmar. When, howevor, he reached 
Fornud in Ui Mac Uais, in Meath, Fiachra died of his wounds 
there. His Leacht was made, and his Fert was raised, and 
his Cliche Caintech was ignited, and his Ogam namo was 
written, and the [fifty] hostages which he brought from the 


‘© Funera sunt pro culta Gallorum magnifica et sumptuosa; omniaque, 
quae vivie condi fais arbitrantur, in ignem inferunt, etiam animalia; ac 
paulo rupm banc memoriam servi et clientes, quos ab fis dilectos esse coustabat, 
Justis faneribus confectis, ana cremabantur”, Ballo Gatfieo, vi. 19. 
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south were buried alive around the Fert of FYaehra, that it 
might be a reproach to the Momonians for ever, and that it 
might be a trophy over them’* The reproach which this 
act was intended to cast on the men of Munster consisted, no 
doubt, in treating the Munster hostages, who were all of the 
highest birth, as if they were the dependants and slaves of 
Fiachra, It may be also, that putting them to death in the 
way here described, and burying them around him, as they 
would have sat in fetters along the wall of his banqueting 
hall, consecrated them, as it were, to perpetual hostageship 
even among the dead. 

No mention is made of the burial of animals in the passage Avinaty 
from the Book of Ballymote above quoted; but in the story ofan 
Etain, in Lebor na h-Uidhri, we have a distinct reference to 
the custom of slaying the animals of a deceased person, In 
this tale we are told that Eocaid “left Ailill at Fremain of 
Teflia to die, and he went on his visitation of Eriu; and he 
left Ztain with Ailill in order that she might have his Tiug- 
maine made—that is, to dig his Fert, to make his Guba, and 
to ale his quadrapeds”.* 

occurrence of cinerary urns containing burnt ones, The mere 
in Ory chambers of great tumuli, may be looked upon as true unt 
evidence of the practice of cremation of the dead: but the itident | 
occurrence of such urns and bones in less distinguished tombs cremstion, 
do not of themselves prove that cremation of the dead was 
practised at the period at which the grave was made, Lead 
burning alive was one of the modes of punishing persons for became 
certain crimes. We have distinct evidence that persons guilty sais wore 
of the abduction or seduction of a maiden were so punished; 
and if the maiden became pregnant, which was considered to 
have been suflicient proof that she was a consenting party to 


> voben ianm pladpa..l, HALL. Muman Leip ocup wo bey slan carn 
ocuy Luv perme tancain vo paponam co Tompad. an can tanum vo pode 
Fonds in wib mic Cuarp Mot acbsd Hasta va Sum anvpin. Ro clavocag 
alestcoour jolaigeat 4 feape ocur po haonaw a cluide cacnceé ocuy poy 
epbav a ainm ogaim ocur po havnaiceso na gerUl cucad anesppocup pan 
‘Leo ym peape Fracps comba harl Foy mumaimn vo sper vcup comba com= 
pama porpu—Vollum MS., Book of Ballymote, R. I. A, fol. 145,b.b. (middie). 
“Vellum MS, RL. A., Lelor na heUidhes, p. 180, col. 1 a" 
INT. 
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Roafe= the ctime, she wos burnt along with her scducen“# Te 
teureersst would, of course, be impossible to determine, from an exami- 
ables nation of burat bones, whether the person te whom they had 

belonged had died before the body was burned, or had been 


60 The following: premges establich what haa been eaid in the text. 

* After this the race of tho ancestors of this holy youth, ie. Barra, came 
from the territory of Connaught into the territory of Muscraighe; and he, 
namely, Amergin, #00 of Dubh, obtained family possessions and land in it, 
ice. in Achad Dordchon, in Muscraighe. It is there the father of Barra had 
his rosidenco; and this Amergin was a very good smith, and he was chief 
Ollamh-smith lo the king of the territory, ie. to the king of the territory of 
Rathlend; ani Tighernach was his name, . . . . . ‘There was anoble 
Jady saying with the wife of the king of Kathlend; and the king and his wite 
‘held bor in high osteom, ‘The king commanded his household that none of 
them should form a secret alliance, or commit a crime with this lady visitor. 
Amergin did not, however, hear of this warning, and he bestowed great love 
and aifection on the Indy, and her love for him was not loss, It ao happened 
‘that the smith and the Indy had familiar intercourse with each other, and 
sho bocame prognnnt. Before long the news became known to the king. 
‘The king thereupon sent for the lady, and she came into his presence, and 
when she stood before him, he nsked her how she came to be prognant, and 
by whom, ‘The lady blushed on the faco, and replied Tt is by Amergin 1 
am 0. If it be enid tho king, it is right to tio and fetter you both, and 
after that to scorch and to burn you without respite, 

«The king commanded his people to tie nnd to fetter the two, and to build 
afire and to light a kiln, and to put them both into it, They did me the 
King commanded them ; but God did not allow then: to put them to death, 
for a groat thunder and a heavy fall of rain and flory flashos of lightning, and 
‘such un unusual storm of rain came at the time, that they were notable to 
light the fires, because the child who was then an infant in the womb of the 
noble Indy was beloved of the Lord, i the blessed Barra" —Life of St. 
Finnbarr, O'Curry MS. C.U.L., p. 1-2, and MS. Book of Lismore. 

Again, the cause nssigned in Lebor na h-Uidhri (p. 42, col. 1, bottom) 
for the battle of Crvea was the abduction of Muirni Muncaem by Cumall, who 
refused to send her back, or to pay any restitution for the offence to her 
father, or to the king for the violation of thelaw. Cumaft was killed in the 
battle which took place in consequence of the refusal. Muirni came to sock 
shelter from her father after the death of Cumall, but be refused to admit 
her because she was pregnant, and he told his people to burn ber, ‘This waa 
not, however, done, as they were afraid to kill her, lest they might incur the 
Yengeance of the monarch Conn, And again in the curious legend of the 
Courtuhip of Becwma, to which I shall presently refer, we are told that 
Manannan Mac Lir, a mythological personage of the Tuatha Dé Danann, 
reconunended that Becana, the unfaithful wife of another personage of that 
mee, Latrad of the “ ewift-hand-at-sword”, should be banished or burned, 
‘Tho more loniant course was however adopted. 
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burned alive. There is reason for believing that no sepul- No tunsrat 
chral monuments were erected for those burned for crimes, 
and we may thence infer that when cremation of the dead 
was practised, the ashes of criminals were not collected into 
urns. In the single instance of cremation of the dead above 
mentioned, nothing is said of putting the ashes into an urn, 
‘There was, however, a special name for a cinerary urn, as wo 
learn from the Irish version of the travels of Marco Polo, and 
one, too, apparently not borrowed."* 

‘The Cluiche Caentech of Miachra, which, we are told in the Te ciwene 
passage above quoted, was ignited, was nota funeral pyre, s sre. 
though evidently used here in that sense, Cluiche Caentech w express it. 
was the whole funeral rite, and included, when cremation was 
practised, the burning of the body, the enclosing of the ashes 
in the um, but especially the recitation of dirges, and the 
performance of games. ‘Ihe dinges constituted the Guba, and Bi 
the games the Cuitech Fuait, As the ignition of the funeral fvattor 
pyre would be the signal for the commencement of the dinges sme; 
and other rites, the term used for the whole of the operations 
was applied, as we have seen, to the first. One reason sug- 
gests itself for this being done. Many of the funeral rites 
necessarily survived the substitution of the burial of the body 
for cremation, and among them, no doubt, the lighting of 
torches with which the pyre was kindled, and which in after 
times were replaced by the candles put around the dead body, 

Hence the kindling of the torches, or the lighting of the 
candles, took the place of the lighting of the funeral pyre as 


“4! A judgment attributed to a cortaln Cae Cain Brethach is preserved in 
the laws, which shows that a dishonoured grve was one of the modes of 
Punishing an unfaithful wife in ancient Ireland. ‘Tho judge says to tho 
accused : “Your crime is proved, and you are found guilty. 1 will not put 
you to death, but I adjudge you a dishonoured grave with the three shovol. 
fuls of disgrace upon your body". MS UH. 8.18, The three shovelfals of 
disgrace were: a shovelful of dog's dung, a shovelful of man's dung, anda 
*hovelful of horee’s dung. 

Sst “Whenever a person who goes into that kingdom (the province of 
Congign, on the borders of "Thibet] dies, thay make ashes of his body, and 
they put them Into a Cronoe cumduiyd, or preserving urn, in the promontories 
of mountains, and in the bosoms of cliffs, so that it will not be seen by man or 
Leash ever after Beok of Lismore, OCurry"s copy, RelsAvy fol. 63, bubs, 
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the commencement of the Cluiche Caente or singing of the 
dirges and other rites, and thus preserved a tradition of the 
connection between the funeral pyre and the name by which 

the whole of the funeral rites were called. 
Whether the body were burnt or buried, the operation was 
by certain rites, which, as we have just stated, 


the Copéper consisted in the recitation of dirges. Ono of those dirges, 


anog) ric 


which specially recounted the descent and exploits of the 
deceased, wus called, at least in medieval times, a Cepdg. 
‘This dirge was chaunted by the mourning bard, assisted by 


ages his pupils and the family mourners, while the professional 


mourners engaged for the occasion sang the accompaniment 
in melancholy strains and in measured notes, to correspond 
with the metre of the dirge. The friends and admirers of the 
deceased sometimes joined in the accompaniment or chorus. 
The Mné Caointe, or professional mourning women, who used 
to attend the wakes and funerals in the Trish-speaking districts 
of Ireland up to the period of the famine of 1848, and perhaps 
still do so in some of the remoter districts of the west and south, 
preserve, I have no doubt, a true tradition of the ancient Cepdy 
or Guba. The usual number was at least four; one stood near 
the head of the bed or table on which the corpse was laid, one at 
the feet, who was charged with the care of the candles, and one 
or more at each side; the family and immediate friends of the 
deceased sat around near the table. The mourner at the head 
opened the dirge with the first nove or part of the cry; she was 
followed by the one at the foot with a note or part of equal 
length, then the long or double part was sung by the two side 
mourners, after which the members of the family and friends of 
the deceased joined in the common chorus at the end of each 
slanza of the funeral ode or dirge, following as closely as they 
could the air or tune adopted by the proftssional mourners, 
Sometimes one or more, or even ull the principal singers, were 
men. I once heard in West Muskerry, in the county of Cork, 
a dirge of this kind, excellent in point of both music and 
words, improvised over the body of a men who had been 
killed by o fall from a horse, by a young man, the brother 
of the deccased. He first recounted his genealogy, culogised 
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the spotless honour of his family, deseribed in the tones of 
a sweet lullaby his childhood and boyhood, then changing 
the air suddenly, he spoke of his wrestling and hurling, 
his skill at ploughing, his horsemanship, his prowess at a 
fight in a fair, his wooing and marriage, and ended by sud- 
denly bursting into a loud piercing, but exquisitely beautiful 
wail, which was again and again taken up by the bystanders, 

Sometimes the panegyric on the deceased was begun by one 
and continued by another, and so on, as many as three or four 
taking part in the improvisation. In the case of Maths, Rigs, Pancarrie of 
and other distinguished personages, the historian or bard of the itr" 
family, or some other qualified person selected for the purpose, Sor” 
delivered, in ancient times, the panegyric or funeral oration, 
recounting the genealogy, deeds, and virtues of the dead, and 
the loss his friends sustained. 

During the ancient Guba, the friends and comrades who Prostration 
lamented the loss of the decoased prostrated themselves on the Sasa” 
ground with dishevelled hair, and even, in cases of excessive Sula.” 
grief, tore their hair and beard. The following stanzas from 
the lament of isin for his son Oscur, and usually attributed to 
the former, whose last poem it is said to have been, give an 
example of this part of the Cluiche Caointe, or funeral rites:— 

“Then the ton of Ronan screams, 
And be falls upon the ground; 
‘He caste his beautiful body down, 
Ho plucks his hair and his beard”. 

“T was examining hie wounds 
And recounting bis great deeds: 
‘Tt was a great affliction to us then 
‘That he died under our banda” 

When the cremation or interment of the corpse and the Funerst 
Cluiche Caointe or mourning part of the ritual of the dead®"""* 
were completed, the Cuitech /uait, or funeral games,commenced. 

From the use of this word to describe the games instituted by 
Achilles in honour of Patrocles,** it is probable that the 

*? Quoted by Dr. Keating in his Tri Bir Gaithe an Bhais, or the “Three 
Shafts of Death. Lib. tii, arts viii, Mr. O'Looney's MS, p. 110. 

“+ Aicil [Achilles] buried Petrocul (Patrocles] and he made bis Fert, 
and he planted bie Lic, and ho wroto his name, and he proclaimed him at 
his burial place,and he made his Cluiche Cainte, and after this the Cuilech Fuait, 


—_—Xv—_avaxwxKwk}rl_ 


‘The Josad, 


Aenachs or 
fairs always 


Dold in 
cometerien, 
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wrestling, foot races, ete., practised at the Aenach constituted 
the Cuitech Puait. 

The Cluiche Caointe, or mourning, the Druidic or other 
sacred ceremonies, and the Cuitech Fait, or games, appear to 
have been included under the collective name of Nosad, of 
which the Vosad Lugnusa, or games celebrated at Tailté on 
Lamas-day, are an example.” 

Thave already mentioned that the Aenach, or fair, which was, 
as we have seen, an assembly of the whole people of a Tuath 
‘or province, was always held at the place of burial of the kings 
and nobles, The institution of a fair at any place seems to have 
always arisen from the burial there of some great or renowned 
personage, An assembly was called together to celebrate the 
funeral rites, and as the principal fanction of those who attended 
was to join in the Guba, or mourning chorus, the assembly was 
called an Aenach Guba, or mourning assembly. The Cuitech 
Fuait, or funeral games in honour of the dead, which were per- 
formed after the funeral, were repeated on the anniversary of 
the funeral, or on every third anniversary, or some other stated 
period, if the person buried was of great distinction, or if it be- 
came the burial place of other kings and nobles. The history 
of the fair of Carman in the Appendix shows how the first 
Aenach Guba developed into a great triennial assembly held for 
many centuries. The great fair of Tailtd had 2 similar origin, 
as we learn from the ancient tract on the origin of the names of 
places, called the Dindsenchas. From it welearn that the fair 
‘was instituted to commemorate the name of Tuiltiu, the daugh- 
ter of Maghmor, king of Spain, and the wife of Eochad Garbh, 
son of Duach Teimin, by whom Duma na Gall, the mound 
or tomb of the foreigners, at Tara was built. She requested 
her husband to have a fair instituted in her name, and held 
at her grave. When she died her Gula was sung, and the 
Nosad, ox the rites and yames, of which I have spoken above, 


‘The renson they used to make the Cuiteck Fwait was for the good of the souls 
‘of thelr friends, for it was a tradition among the Gentiles that the eoul for 
which the Cwiteck Feait wax not minde should spend ome bundred years im 
hell.— Book of Ballymete, RIA., fol. 241, 0.8. 

© Poem ou Fair of- Tailté.— Book of Lecan, f, 288. 
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were celebrated by her foster son, Lugad, son of Scal Balb. 

This fair, though instituted in pagan times, beyond the reach 

of real chronology, was celebrated on the first Monday of 
August each year, down to the middle of the tenth century, a0 
cording to one account, and to the end of the twelfth 

to another." During pagan times Tailte, like the sites. of rm dering 
jib i Gehawontdbrabed iin: wate Gaciacy of kings, queons, ya's 
and nobles. It is not quite certain whether a new mound” 

was always erected for each king, ar whether the urna of 
several kings were placed in the same tomb. Be thisasit may, we 

are told in all descriptions of celebrated cemeteries, that the fair 
ground was covered with numerous mounds, the gravea of 
kings. The periodic celebration of great fairs on the sites of 


** According to the Dindsenchas, the fiir of Tailte was instituted 3500 
yearts.c, According to the Annals of the Four Masters, a.m. 3370. Ac- 
cording to the Dindsenchas, the last fair was the black fair of Denchadh, the 
won of Fland [Sinua},son of Maelaechlann, who died av. 942, According 
to the Annals of the Four Masters, it was celebrated down to the the of 
Roderick O'Connor, the Inst king of Kriy. Of course unese dates are only of 
‘value as indicating tho groat antiquity of the fair, 

“7 The vhiofs of Ulster, before Conchobar, were buried at Tiailté, namely, 
Oliamh Fotia, and seven of his sons and grandsons, with others of the chiefs 
of Ulster, Tho oodles of the Tuatha Dé Danand, with the exception of seven 
(who were buried at Tailté), were buried at Brugh namely, Lug, Oe, the son 
of Olloman, Ogma, Cairpre, the son of Etaie (the pootess), Ziain borself, and, 
the Dagda und Ine three suns (namely, Aedi, Oengus, and Cermuit), aud many 
more besides of the Tuatha Le Danand, Firtolgs, aud others, The kings of 
the province of Galian (Leinster, were buried] in Aenook tdi. ‘Che kings of 
Munster at Aenach Cuile, at Aenuch Colman, and Fechi. ‘The Cland Dedad 
at Temair Erind. Tbe kings of Connaught in Cruachsa, wt diximus™, 


“Fifty Cnoes at each Aenach of thaws ; 
Fifty Coes at Aenach Cruachan; 
Fifty Quocs at Aenach Tailte; 
And fifty Cnocs In the Aenach of the Brugh". 


“Those are the three cometerics of the Idols, 
‘The cemetery of Tuilte to be chosen, 

‘The cemetery of Cruachas, ever pure, 
And the cometery of the Brayh. 

“The Cnocs which are in the Aenach [of Cruachan) 
‘There are under them heroes and queens, 
And ports, and banquet distributors, 

‘And pure, clogamt women, 
moh theo 25% ke 
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many of the most celebrated pagan cemeteries, during several 
centuries after the introduction of Christianity, as well as the 
vivid traditions, preserved even to our own day in topographical 
names and popular legends, of the founders of each Aenech 
Guba, and of the successive kings and warriors buried in the 
cemeteries in times beyond the reach of real chronology, is to 
my mind strong evidence that the great tumuli on the Boyne, 
and in-other places, belong to the cycle of the heroic poems 
and tales preserved in our manuscripts, and are not pre-historic 
Tshtratl- in the sense of being outside the traditions of the country. If 
nected with We compare those traditions, confused as they necessarily must be, 
gltnecou- both from their great antiquity and the fragmentary character 
of the literature in which they are preserved, with those of the 
Greek or Roman hervie times, I have né hesitation in saying 
that while, on the whole, they are as full and as consistent as 
the latter, they are perhaps in a topographical sense more de- 
finite. The marked characteristic indeed of Irish legendary 
history is the way in which it is inseparably interwoven with 
the ancient topography of Ireland. In this respect Irish legends 
offer a marked contrast to the British, Norse, or Germanic ones, 
which may be described as nomadic and without any fixed 
habitat in the soil. This objection may, no doubt, be raised 
to the historic character of the Irish tumuli, that while those of 
the Boyne and some others in Meath are of great size, and the 
stones forming the Dumat or chambers, and the passages to 
them, often incised with peculiar ornaments and figures, the 
monuments of Relig na Righ at Cruachan, and of many other 
cemeteries, are comparatively insignificant, and yet according 
to tradition there was not much difference in point of time be- 
tween the use of those cemeteries as burial places: indeed 
Aenech an Bruga on the Boyne and Aenech Cruachain in 
Connaught must have been used contemporancously. Perhaps 
the greater size and splendour of the graves of the Boyne, and 
other monuments of a like character in Meath, are character- 


“Tho true Ultonians before Conchobar 
Were always buried in Tailte 
‘Until the death of that triumphant man, 
‘With whom their glory passed away for ovor™ 
Dnath of Ashi or Dathi and big wurial. Lebor na A-Uidhri, p. 88, col. 1. 


ra 


istic of the Tuatha Dé Danann race, by whom, avcording to 
tradition, they were principally erected. 

From the ancient laws and other sources we have direct evi- Ts rtpat, 
dence that the ritual of the dead varied with the runk, sex, and raried, with 
occupation of the deceased, and that it was more splendid and sx 
elaborate in the case of great men, ais shown bythe monuments 
erected over the graves. ‘The following passage from the tale of 
the battle of Magh Tuired establishes beyond question this fact: 

“ Each man of them then buried his own comrade and friend, 
his companion, and his mate, and his fellow pupil; and they 
made Jumai upon their Daighdaine, or nobles, and Leaca upon 
their Laechra, or heroes, and Fearta upon their Feneda, or 
warriors, and Cnoce upon their Curada, or champions”. 

Tn this passage we get the names of some of the monuments Names of 
of the dead of the ancient Irish. Adding the others not men- of the dead? 
tioned, it will be convenient to discuss each kind of monument 
in the following order:—the Dero, the Fert, the Liae or Lic, 
and the Leacht, the Dum, the Cnoc, and the Carn. 

The Dere was a hollow, a pit, or hole, dug im the ground, in ths Dere; 

fact, a simple grave.” The word is cognate with Dergud, 
frequently used in Irish manuscripts in the sense of a bed. 
When the Dere was shallow, it was frequently fiwed inside 
with dry masonry, and covered with small flags like a sewer, 
upon which the earth was then laid. When the body was 
buried, and not burned, the corpse was laid in the Dere, with 
the feet towards the cast and the head to the west. 

‘There is some doubt about the true meaning of the second 
term in the above list—the Fert, A rectangular chamber, com- 
posed of number of upright stones, on the top of which were 
laid horizontally other flags erected over a Derc, is usually 
called a Fert.” Such a naked stone chamber was, however, 


om First Battleof Mogh Twired, M8, T.C, D., H. 2. 17. p91. See Addenda 
for a list of monuments mentioned in thie tract. 

+0 Second Battle of Magh Twired, Harlan MSS, Brit, Mos. 6280, 
O'Curry’s copy. See Addenda for the 

on “St, Senn died at the age of one buodred and eighteen years,and was 
buried in nis Carthaigh, at the north-west side of Teampall Muire, where tho 
Feart is, which is called Dere Senain”. Vita Senani, Mr. O'Looney’s MS; 
p38, ep. 
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more correctly called an Indeilb Cloich, the term Fert being 
applied to a ridge or embankment, a mound or artificial 
eminence at a fair or other place of assembly,” and a wall 
or earthen rampart around a camp, a house, ora church. The 
term Fert might therefore be applied to the kind of monu- 
ment referred to in the following passage from a work of Dr. 
Keating: “The second mode [of burial] was to bury the dead 
under ground, and to raise small Raths of the Claidé” 
around them, and not to have a Liag (flag-stone) or a Leacht 
(és. a stone monument) over them; and there are three other 
classes who are usually buried in those small Raths, namely 
Aos Ealadna [men of science], women, and children". He 
goes on to say: “ There are two other modes in which such 
persons were buried in iru in addition to that just mentioned, 
as may be inferred from the following stanza: 
A Fert of one door for a man of scence, 

‘A Fert of two doors upon a woman, 

A Fert with doors also 

Upon boys, upon maidens, 

Choce (mounds) upon distinguished foreigners, 

And Murs upon (those who died of } great plagues”? 

The Ferts here spoken of could scarcely be mere mounds 
of earth; they must have been rather aimall chambers of 
stones or flags, such as the structures sometimes called Ferts, 
which are met with in different parts of Ireland. Dr. Keating 
describes the first mode of burial in Ireland as follows: “They 
used to make a Fért in the earth corresponding in length 
and breadth with the corpse; they then deposited the corpse 
therein, with the soles of his feet turned to the east, and the 


8! Eg. Fert na n-ingen, or the mound of the maidens at Tura; and Fert 
Moigin né Aonaiy, tho mound of the sauctuary or fair of the Laws. MSS. 
H, 8.18, p. 818, b.; Book of Lecan, 18%,a ‘The Fort mentioned in the fol- 
lowing passage is clearly » mound of earth piled over the Dere or grave. 

“T shall die of that, sald’she, and I shall go with you to-morrow upon the 
Afagh (plain), in order thot you may plant my Lia and dig my Fer. And 
it was so done, and hence Lia n- Othain”—Fook of Lecan, fol. 251 b.b, 

4 That is, the earth and other stuif which was dug out of the graves, It 
ds evident that the Raths here spoken of were small mounds formed of tho 
‘earth dug out of the grave, just as is dove in taking graves at the present day. 

3 Tri bir gaithe an Bhaws, MS. cit. Thue lines a4 givon by Keating are 
‘manifestly incomplete ; there should be two Llues wore to make a couplet of 
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crown of the head to the west; and put a Carn of stones 
over it, which was called a Leacht, such as the Fert of Mao- 
thagan in Ui Fathach”. 

Among the superstitious practices prohibited in the Anglo. tho ryart ot 
Saxon laws of Canute is one called Fyhet,™ which Mr-iaw: 
Thorpe, the editor, regrets his inability to explain. Could 
this word be the same as the Irish Fert, and mean a grave? 
The prohibition in the Saxon laws may have referred, there- 
fore, to the use of some part of the pagan ritual of the dead 
connected with this particular kind of grave, or to visits paid 
to it at night to conjure the spirits of the dead. I am strength- 
ened in this explanation of the word by finding a similar pro- 
hibition in the Laws of the Northumbrian Priests,” which 
applied to the same district, where the officer called a Ferdin- 
gus or “ Ferthingman” existed. The latter word I have already 
shown to be almost pure Irish, and, did space admit of it, 
might give many examples of names from early Norman char- 
ters and other documents relating to the same ground, which, 
if not Irish, are those of a people who spoke the same, or a 
very closely related tongue. 

The word Leacht scemsto have been a general term applied the asen, 
to stone sepulchral monuments consisting either of unfashioned 
stones of every size piled up over a simple grave, or over an 
Indeilb cloich or stone chamber, or of a number of large 
eight lines They occur in a complote form in the Book af Lacan (€. 263, 
a. b.), but they differ somewhat from Keating's text. ‘Thus, according to 
the latter, the Fert of boys and maidens has doors, but according to the 
Book of Lecan, 

“A Fert without doors, without Zrennat 
For boys and for maidens”. 
‘The missing lines, which are the Efth and sixth, are interesting» 
“A token of pillar stones (Cai) upon widowers 
‘To keep their burial place of the dead”. 

& (Seoulnr Laws). “5. And wo earnestly forbid any heatheniem; hen 
thonism is, that men worship idols; thut is, that they worship heathen gods, 
nd the sun or the moon, fire or rivers, water wells ur stones, or forest trees: 
of any kind; or love witchcrft, or promote morth-work im anywise; or by 
blot or by Fyhrty or porform anything pertaining to such illusions”. 

*» (Laws of Northumbrian Priests). “48. 1f any one be found that shall 
henceforth practise any heathenship, either by aacriflce or by Fylrt,or in any 


way love witchcraft or worship idols, if be be « king’s Thane let him pay X 
half marks; half to Christ, half to the king”. 


i 
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uptight flags upon which was placed a great block of stone, 
‘The latter kind of Leacht is the monument popularly known 
asa“ Cromlech". A simple flag marking a grave was called 
« Leac or Lince (plural Leaca). When a number of persons 
were buried beside each other, their Leaca were placed in a 
circle around the graves."* Similar circles of Draca or 
upright flags were put around the Leachts formed of piles of 
stones. Pillar stones or Cairti were also used to mark graves, 
and sometimes the name of the dead person was cut in Ogam 
upon them, The word Zeacht occurs frequently in topo- 
graphical names, as for instance in Tamleacht, modernized in 
one case to Tallaght, a place near Dublin, but unchanged in 
Tamlacht O Crilly in the county of Londonderry. Zumleachs 
may be translated as the Leacht of plague, and, so far as I 
know, consisted of several graves marked bya head and afoot 
stone, or covered over by a Muir cloiche or stone Mir, and, 
where there were a number of them in the same place, sur- 
rounded by a circle of Leaca, The sepulchral monument 
called a Aiér, consisted of a block of dry masonry of not lees 
than two feet in height which covered the whole grave, 
When stones could not be readily obtained in the neighbour- 
hood to make a fiir cloiche or stone Mir, w similar block or 
wall was built of square soda called Dartaire, According to 
the stanza quoted above, Mrs marked the graves of those 
who died of pestilential diseases. It is interesting to find that 
in the years 1847 and 1848 the graves of some of those who 
died of the famine fever were covered by Airs, o8 un indica- 


6  Fercu, an exile who was in exile with Ailil, heard this: he went to 
fight Cuckulaind; thirteen men besides were his company. Cuchulaind killed 
them, and also Ferow, at Cingil, Their thirteen Leaca are there". —Tiin Bo 
Chuailgne in Book of Leinster, fol. 65, ¥, ool. 1. Dr. Keating seems to have 
recognized a distinction between the Lie or Liaeand the Leacht, for he says: 
“ Another mode in which they used to be buried, ie with a Lia and a 
Leacht, nnd numerous are those graves in Eriu". Op. cit. They are also dis 
tinguished in the following passage from the Tin Bé Chuavgne: “An ilus- 
trious champion went next day, Volad was his name, he took « great stone: 
with him to try to cross the water; the flood drove him back. With his fing 
upon his belly, his Zeacht and his Lia is [are] upon the road at Conglais, Le, 
Lia Calane is ite nawne".—Vellans MS. Led. na h-Uidhri, p, 05, coll. Soe 
alio pow of Oiain, poss, p. cocxll, 
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tion that such graves zhould not be opened before the expira- 
tion of a certain time,—understood to be three years at the 
period in question, The term Mir occurs in some of the 
oldest tales, sometimes applied to a sepulchral monument, as 
in the case of the grave of Tuiltiu, wife of Kochad MacEre, a 
Firbolg king or deity, and in whose honour the Aenach or 
Fair of Tuilts was instituted,” and sometimes to a simple 
mound or platform like the Mir, which was erected for Zea, 
wife of Hremon, son of Milesius, to view the surrounding 
country, and from which Teamur or Teamair, now Tara, the 
ancient residence of the Ard Righ Erind, or paramount king 
of Ireland, is said to have been derived. 

As the Gauls, Germans, and Slavonians practised {human Maman oe 
sacrifice, it is very improbable that the Irish had not a custom 
which seems to have been universal among all the other Buro- 
pean branches of the Aryans. 

We have seen from the passages quoted above, that some 
traces of the slaying of hostages and animals have survived. 

Of direct sacrifice, unconnected with funeral rites, O’Curry 

tells us he found no trace in Irish records, but that he found 

one case of the kind among the Britons. ‘The case to which Geaind of 
he refers in his Lectures,” is to be found in Nennius. Gor- 
tigern having failed to erect a Dun, the materials which he 

had collected for the purpose having been carried away by su- 
permatural agency, has recourse to his druids, who edvise him 

to seek a boy who had no father, and having found him, to slay 

him and sprinkle his blood on the site of the proposed Dun. 

A similar druidical rite is, however, to be found in the Irish 

tale of the “ Courtship of Becuma”, in the visit of Conn Cod sinter 
Cathach to Tir Fairngire’” Indeed the analogy of the crm and 
British and Irish legends is so complete that there can be little ““"" 
doubt that they are connected with religious sacrifices, prac- 
tised in early times by all Aryan peoples, like that of Iphi- 
genia by the Greeks when proceeding to the Trojan war. 
Brouma Cnes gel, or Becuma of the “fair body”, wife of a 

Poem on Fair of Tailié MS. Book of Lecan, BLA, £258. 

we Vol. Lp, 229, 

"9 Vellum M8, Book of Fermoy, KILLA, f, 89, a. a, 


in 
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celebrated Twatha Dé Danann poreonage, Labrad of the 
“quick-hand-at-sword”, having committed adultery with Gaiar, 
‘one of the sons of Manannan Mae Lir, is condemned by the 
latter to be burnt or banished. His council having recom- 
mondod the more lonient alternative, Becuma is placed in 
a boat and sent adrift alone on the sea, She succeeds, how- 
ever, in reaching the “Hill of Howth, where she finds the 
monarch of Eriu, Conn of the “ Hundred Battles”, in great 
grief for the logs of his wife Eitne, who had recently died. 
Assuming the name of Deilbk Caemh, or “ the comely form”, 
and representing herself'as the daughter of 1 certain Morgan, 
a British prince, she induces Conn to marry her.” During her 
first year’s residence at Tara a blight comes on the country, 
and there is dearth of corn and milk. The druids, on being 
consulted, assign as the cause of the blight the crime of Conn’s 
wife, and that it could only be removed by slaying the son of 
an undefiled couple, or in other words the son of a virgin wife, 
and sprinkling his blood on the doorposts and land of Tara. 
Conn accordingly goes in search of such a youth, and after 
wandering over the sea, he comes to an island where he finds 
one. By false representations he induces him to accompany 
him to Ireland, and his parents to sanction his journey. As 
the youth is about to be slain, a cow with two bellies, followed 
by the mother of the boy wailing, appears on the scene. The 
woman recommends that the cow should be killed instead of 
the boy, and its blood sprinkled on the doorposts of Tara, 
which was accordingly done. 

The similarity between the British and Irish legends is very 
singular. In the British legend the boy Ambrose, whose 
blood was to consecrate Gortigern's Dun, asks the druids what 
was beneath the floor upon which it was proposed to build the 
Dun. They confess their ignorance. Whereupon the boy 
tells them that a lake was there. On digging up the ground 
the lake is found. The questioning proceeds, and two chests 
are brought up, and asailcloth which was between them, This 


9 A somowhat similar story ig told of Ceneihryth, wife of Ofa, Kine of 
‘Mercia, This lady, who is saidto have been a Frank, having committed some 
airocivus crime, was, according to tradition, tent to sea in wn open boat, and 
having been found by the youthful Ogiz he was induced to make her hie wife. 


on boing opened out is found to contain two maggots asleep, 
a white and a redone. The maggots, on awaking, attack each 
other, the white one being defeated and driven into the lake. 
Ambrose tells the druids that the lake is the kingdom of the 
whole world, and the eailcloth the kingdom of Gortigern, the 
red maggot the power of the Saxons, and the white that of the 
Britons, who were to be eventually defoated. 

In the Trich legend the woman aske the druids to explain 
the two bellies of the cow, which they are unable todo. She 
aceordingly tells thom to cut open tho bellios when they should 
have killed the cow, and that in one of them they would find 
a one-legged bird, and in the other a twelve-legged one. 
When the birds are taken ont, they fight until the one-legged 
bird conquers the twelve-legged one. The woman then tells 
that the former represented her son, and the latter the druida, 
To complete the parallel between the two legends, the misfor- 
tunes of Gortigern are supposed to be mainly due to his having 
married his own daughter.“ 

A Cnoe or hill was, as the name implies, a rounded hill or The noe; 
sugar loafmound; while the Duma, or true tumulus, seems to 
have been a similar kind of mound or hill having a chamber 
or Dum (ef. Lat domua) containing the ashes or bodies of the 
dead in or under it. 

‘The Carn was a mere pile or heap of stones, gencrally made "¢ Corns 
over a grave, but sometimes having no immediate conneetion 
with one. The following passage from the ancient tale of the 
Brudin Da Derga contains so much curious information about 
the manner of making a Carn, and about one at least of the 
objects of it, that I shall give it here in full. 

“The Dibergaih (or plunderers) started from the coast of 
Fuibthirbe, ond each man took with him a stone to make a Carn, 
for such was the custom of the Fians when going to make # 
plunder or a general battle, It was a pillar stone they planted 
when going to give a general battle, and it was a Carn they 
made when going to make a plunder. It was a Carn they 
made this time, because it was [to be] a plunder; [and it was 
made] at a distance from the house, so that they would not be 

*81 Seo Addenda for another reference to human aucrifiee, 
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heard or seen {from the house. The two purposes, thon, for 
which they made the Cara [were], namely, because Dibergs 
‘were accustomed to make Carns, and in order that they may 

sof Care now their losses at the Brudin. Hives} maak Shae 

‘ner at used to take away his stone out of the Carn; and tho stones of 
those who were slain there remained—this is how they used to 
ascertain their losses, “And it is what is stated by the learned 
in history that it was a man for every stone in Carn Leea that 
fell of the Diberg at the Brudin, and this ia the Carn called 
Leca in Ui Cella”. 

“ Every one of them who escaped from the Brund went to 
the Carn which they had made the preceding night, and they 
brought a stone for every living wounded man out of it, so that 
the number of those who were slain at the Brudin was a man 
to each stone that is in Carn Deca" 

In this passage we have distinct evidence that the Carn, 
though erected to commemorate the slain in a battle, was not 

Iputances wey at necessarily erected over their graves. In the following instances 
wren from the ancient tale of the battle of Magh Tutred, the Carn 
“was erected either over a grave in which the whole body or 
the head of the warrior was buried. At the end of the first 
day's fight, during which one warrior distinguished himself 
particularly by bearing the brunt of the fight until he was 
elain, when Kochad, king of the Firbolge, told his people of 
the achievements of the single warrior, “ they then brought a 
stone, each man of them, to the well, and they raised a great 

om Vellum MS. Lebor na h-Uidhri, Royal Trish Academy, p. 86, ook 2 
‘The following are additional examples of the manner of making a Carn. 

" Carn Mail in Magh Uladh, why so (called? Answer, or [itis called) Carn 
Lupdach, ive, Lugadh Mal, who was banished out of Ireland, [and who came] 
with the companics of seven shige from Alba into Ireland agnin [together] 
with the great military adventurers of Alva; and they gave battle to the 
Ultonians and routed them before them. A stono was brought by every man 
who came into the batie with Lupadh; andit was of them the Carnd was 
made ; and it was upon this Carnd Lugadh was while the battle was being 
fought. Henceit was callod Carnd Lugaidh, and Carn Mail"—Dindsenchas 
of Carn Mait, Book of Lecan, fol. 25, ab, bottom. 

“Carn Ferboide acus Bitine. 2 2 6 6s Legadh went to be ro- 
wonged of Furbuisle and killed him onthe summit of Stiadé Uillen, and he, 
made his Carn there, ie. a stone by every ian who was with Lugadh", ets. 
Book of Leen, fol. 25%, na. 
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Carn over him, and that is called Carn an aen fir, or the ‘One 
Man's Cary’, to this day". At the end of the second day's snd ever tha 
fight, we are told that, “ when night approached, the Firbolgs show san. 
were routed beyond their lines of battle: each man of them 
carried with him, however, a stone and the head of a man, in 
the presence of their king, Zochad". Athe end of the third 
day's fight, “after the fall of the battle champion, Cird, the 
Firbolgs retreated to their encampinents, but the Tuatha Dé 
Danand did not pursue them beyond their lines of battle. 
Each man of them carried with him a head and a pillar stone, 
and the head of Cirb among the rest, and they buried it in 
Carn Cinn Cirb, or the * Carn of Cirb's head’. 

‘These two last passages seem to show that one use of a Carn 
was probably to protect the heads of fallen warriors. It was Cutom ot 
the eustom of the pagan Irish to cut off the head of those slain heads of 
by them in battle, and curry it off as a trophy of victory.“* The : 
brain was sometimes taken out and mixed with earth, to form 
8 Tathlun or missive ball, of which a good deal is told in the 
Lectures. No doubt in early times the skull was used a8 a 
drinking cup, as was the custom among the other northern 
nations of Europe. When the retreating friends of a fallen comssedto 
warrior succeeded in cutting off his head before his enemies heals of 
could secure it, and in piling a Carn of stones over it, it was beingcar 
saved from being a trophy, for, independent of the difficulty of tpn’ 
removing the stones in the face of the enemy, the Carn was 
regarded as a sanctuary for the remains of the fallen warriors, 
which should not be violated without dishonour, and besides, 


“! MS. T.C_D., H. 2 17. p. 91. 
 Thid. 


“* One of the three royal houses at Ewain Sacha, the seat of the 
Ultonian kings, wax called tho Crash der, or “Red Branch”, or “ Cro-derg", 
‘blood red, because the trophies of the heroes of Emania, ic. the heads aud 
tongues of the slain, were kept there. See Hook of Leinster, H. 2. 18 
T.G.D,.f, 0, bb, and Lectures vol Lp. 392. ‘The Scandinavians, like the 
Huns und Belayoninns, cut off the heads of their slain enemica and fastened 
thom to their stirrup leathers, even so late ax the cleventh century. Haralds 
Saga hirfagra, ¢. 22; Heimskringla Olafs Saga Treyoass., c. 95; Biarwur 
Soga Hitdoelak, v. 67; Fésibra%ra Saga, A.c.18 Seo also Weinhold, 
Alt. nord. Leben,, 810, 
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there-was no doubt 9 religions prejudice against disturbing 
a grave, a Carn, or other sepulchtal mounment, once made” 


© “There is n passage in the fragment of the Tuin Bé Chuailgne in the 
Lebor na h-Uidiiri, which iustrates, among several other customs of the 
‘ancient Irikh, the practice of cutting off the hends of tho slnin warriors as 
trophies of victory. When Cuchudaind went out to boast before Medb and 
her women, we are told that “he then put on his Dialleit Oenaig, or 
assembly cloak”. He wore two coverings on that day, namely, a beautiful, 
woll-fitting, beight exinsson, bordered, five folding Evan. A white brooch of 
bright silver, inlaid with burnishe? gold, wus on his fair white bosom; [it 
was) bright, like a flashing luminous lamp, so that the people could not look 
‘upon it, owing to ita splendour and brilllancy. A Cliath Inar, or jerkin of 
Hiken cloth, {ttting clove] to his rkin, covered him down to the top of Lis 
Borbroce, ot aprov, of champlon's brown red kingly sill. A brownih rod 
shield, with a Coioroth of gold nnd a rim of Findruiune upon him. <A gold- 
hilted long sword, with trappings of red gold in full array of combat upon his 
girdle. A long grocn edged Gai, and also. a woundfal Faga of battle, with 
rivets of gold, and inlaid with gold, [were] in his chariot, He earried nine 
heads in one of his hande, and ten heads in the other hand, wnd be used to 
shake them out defiantly towanis tho hosts. These wore Cwctulaind’s night 
trophies, It was then the [young] women of Connanght were raimd above 
the companies [i.e. on the shields and shoulders ef the men]; and the wives 
‘of the men repaired thither to behold the form of Cuchulaiud. MedD how- 
ever, covered her face, and did not attempt to look at bis features, but con~ 
cesied herself under the Dam Dubach, or concavity of a great shield, through 
fear of Cuchulaind. It was on that oécasion Dubthach Dae! Uladh suid: 


“ [fhe be the Riastartha, 
Corpres of men shall be of him, 
‘There still be mourning arvund Lissers 
‘There hall be imbecility in houses, 


‘There shall be pillar stones in Lechte: 
‘There shall be a carnnge of royal howvos. 
‘Not well shall thoy fight the battle 
Inthe field with the Noenenach 


1 behold the form of valour— 

Kight [nine] hends in his outstretched hand. 

1 bebold, cut off in thelr clott-shrouds, 

‘Tun heals [held out in the other hand’ in rupid euccession. 


4 se that to hit our women show forth 
‘Their countenanoes over the heroes of ralour: 
T sce our maidens in admiration of him. 
‘They do not come to vindicate the fallen bravon™* 
{56 Tdkw 14 Chuatigne, Leer na b-Adhrs, p61, col L Rfastarthe wos « naive given 


to Cuchulatnd by she people of Conoaugh; IL algns siganilo Vistorved, and reforase the 
curious disturtion and outswelling of Cuchulaind by which he beeame « press glganiie fort, 
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Although, when first made, the size of a Curn indicated the stoves: 
number of those slain in the battle or fight which was the occa- 
sion of its being raised, it is questionable whether it always 
continued to do so, as it was the custom for the relatives, ad- 
mirers, and followers of the slain to add a stone to such piles 
whenever they passed by it. I remember, when a boy, the 
practice of ** putting a stone upon the dead man’s grave" was 
still a living custom, and of having been rebuked once for 
not adding a stone to a considerable heap which covered a 
grave on the wayside, said to have been that of one of the 
United Irishmen executed there in 1798. Tn this case the heap 
of stones was more properly a Leacht than a Carn, Such 
graves are usually called in Irish Leacke an shir mhairbh, or 
the dead man’s Lech. Perhapsthis custom did not apply to the 
true Carn, 

The Carn is generally mentioned in Irish tales in connection The Cyr, 

with the Firbolgs and other Hiberno-British races. In all dhe peed Sit 
extracts which I have quoted on this subject, the Carn was 
invariably erected by the Firdolge. In the following passage, 
taken also from the account of the Battle of Magh Tuired, the 
Carn of the Firbolgs is directly contrasted with the Liae, or 
headstone of the Fomorians. At the end of the fourth day, 
the tale tells us that king Hochad, accompanied by one hundred 
warriors, having left the field in cearch of water, was pursued 
by the sons of Nemid, and killed on the strand of Kochail. 
‘The sons of Nemid also fellin the Gyht. The tale proceeds to 
tell us that “his men mised a Carn over Eochad, which is 
called Carn Eochach, or Eochad’s Carn, w this day”.” And 
further on we are told that “ Leaca mic Neimhid, or the yrave- 
stones of the sons of Nemid”, are “on the western end of the 
strand" 

‘The custom of burying a dead warrior standing upright, Warr 

“7 Carn Eochach was looleed upon aa one of the wonders of the world, ac pia" “""" 
cording to the Book of Ballymow. See alo O'Fluherty’s Oggyio (Hely's 
ouition, vol. ii, p. 196), and Transactions of Ossianis Society, vol. Yo p. 250. 

* Vellam MS, H. 2.17, pL. 


‘as deseribod tn the “Wight of Fardés#" in the Tiin Dé Chualipne (See w0l Il, ADP-e 449- 
CF. Middle High Genoan Hie, New High German Riese, Wid Nome Riot w giant Neenenack 
‘wes ove of the namos of thw goddoas of war, and ls probably connected with Nanna, the wife 
Of Baldr, Gothic Nanpyh Old Migh German Nowa, Anglo-svxun Node. 
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Wariors with all his ornaments, armour, and arms, was also practised 

ymner among the ancient Irish, according to a statement of Dr. 
Keating. The only authority which he gives for this cus 
tom is a stanza in which no reference is, however, made to 
‘the upright position of the corpse.” No example of such a 
grave has, so far as I know, been discovered in Ireland. What 
he refers to was not, perhaps, a mode of burial, but the crema 
tion of the corpse; that is, the corpse, instead of being laid on 
the pyre, was supported in an erect position, or on horsebuek, 
and the pyre built up aboutit. This method of cremation 
‘was pructised in the Baltic provinces down to the beginning 
of the thirteenth century, 


‘™° “ Another mode of burial which they had in Erin in the time of the 
‘pagans was to bury the dead standing, and to make up Cars of earth and 
stone over them in a circular form all round; and to bury their arms with 
them, It was in this way many of the nobles of Eriu were buried in ancient 
umes, and moreover, Moghad Neid, as may be rea in the battle of Mayh 
Tuclaing, by Daarg Damhva, tho druid who imate this Ram”, 

Bofore giving the stanza here roferred to, I shall give, by way of a pro- 
face to it, a short passage from the Battle of Magh Leana: 

[After the denth of Mogh Neid] Kogan sont Dearg Damhsa tho druid 
back to Mayh Siuil, torequest time for counsel from Conn, When the druid 
reached Conn's camp, ho bogged of the Intter to allow him to raise = Fert for 
Mogh Neid, Conn granted that permission, He [the druid] stood over the 
body of Mogh Neid, and began to bewail the irresistible force that had boon 
‘exerted against him. He said that Conn’s battalions were fuafaing, or 
mighty overthe nobles of Mwnha (Manster) upon that plain; and it is from 
that word the name Magh Tunlaing, or the Plain of Might. has been given to 
it, And Dearg Dam/wa, the druid, made a capacious yellow-sodded Fert for 
Mogh Neid on the plain, and he buried him in it with his arms and with 
‘hie clothes, and with his armour; and he made the following lay. Bartle 
of Mogh Lena, Mr, O'Loonoy's MS. + 

“The Fert of Mogha is on Mayh Twalaing, 

‘With his lances at his shoulders, 

With his cont of mall, renowned for valour, 
With his helmet, with bis sword”. Op cit, p. 745. 

‘Tho following passage also alludes to the custom of burying the arms of a 
warrior with himself : 

“Carn Feeadoch, To killed Feradach after that. The good son af 
Rocuirp ; according to rule, until his death, he brandished his arms, which 
aro under the Duma of the beautiful Carn, Feraduch was killed in the 
battle of Carn Feraifaig, and this here ix Neradach's Pert". Book of Lecan, 
fol, 240, ab, 
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When the burial of the dead succeeded cremation, the The twiut 
corpse seems to have been wrapt ina grave cloth, as we findsiot. 
the special name Rochull for it” This name does not seem 
to have been borrowed from the Lutin, and consequently the 
custom may, perhaps, have been pre-Christian, 

Although it is not my intention to discuss the subject of 
Ogamic inscriptions in this Introduction, that subject not hay- 
ing been at all treated of by Professor O'Curry in his Lectures, 

1 cannot help saying a few words on the use of such inscriptions 

in connection with monuments of the dead, We find in several Writing tue 
of our oldest tales, that the writing of the name of the deceased seceaed 
in Ogam formed an essential part of the burial rite. Thus when Pam pare ot 
Fergus brings back the body of Etercomol, slain in combat by 
Cuchulaind, we are told that they dug his grave or Fert, 

they planted his Lia, or head-stone, they wrote his name in 

Ogain, and they made his Guba." It does not appear from this 

passage, whether the Ogamic inscription was cut upon the 

Tiace or headstone, or on a wig, which was twisted round the opens erne- 
stone, as is stated in another place in the Tiin Bé Chuailgne, woot n 
In the vellum manuscript known as the Book of Leinster,” 

there is, however, mention of an Ogam in connection with apatsome 
Tia placed over » Leacht—a position in which many inscribed sre. 
stones are found—which looks to me as an example of a 
lapidary Ogamic inscription, This poem is ascribed to Gisin, 

and consequently possesses much udditional interest, as it 

affords us unquestionable evidence that there was in the twelfth 
century, not merely # tradition of the existence of such a bard, 

which is sometimes denied, but of poems ascribed to him." 


Labor Beece, fol. 17, 0.0. 
©! Tain Bé Chuailgne in Lebor na k-Uidhri, ». 69, vol. 1. 
Class H. 2,18 in the Library of Trinity College, Dublin. 
™ An Ogum in a Lia, « Lia over a Lecht, 
Ina place whither men went to fight. 
‘The son of the King of Kriu died there, 
Killed on a white steed by a sharp apear. 
Cairpri hurled « flerce cast 
From offthe buck of his horse, sgood in battles 
Anguidh keen it quickly orouglt 
‘To Osewr—it killed hls right hand. 
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Ogamic writing seems, from the ancient tales, to have belonged 
ag much to Ulster and Leinster as to Munster, and yet very few 
Ogam-inscribed stones have been found in Leinster, and so far as 
I know, not one has yet been discovered in Ulster, I haye 
already pointed out the connection which seems to exist between 
Opeme cut stone buildings and Ogam-inecribed stones. If all the stone- 
wee built forts and houses in Ireland belong cither to Christian 
wae than times, or the period of the Roman occupation of Britain, 
Thame there can be little doubt that the cutting of Ogam inscrip- 
tions on stones is not older. But such a conclusion is not in- 
consistent with a very high antiquity of the practice of incising 
ota Germans Qgumic inscriptions on wood, We have the distinet testimony 


thelr 


wasiarat of Venantius Fortunatus, that the barbaric peoples, that is, the 
iy 


Oscur hurted a mighty cast 
‘With flerce anger at him, 
And he killed Cairpri Va Cuind 
Bolore they gave way in the conflict of battle. 


Great the ardour of the youth 
‘Who received their death tn thet battle. 
Seon after they hed [fret] taken their arma, 
More numerous were their dend than their living, 


1 too was in the bautle 
‘On the right side of a gray steed. 
1 killed twice filty heroes ; 
It was I that killed them with my hand, 


I used to handle the Corbach with ekill 
When my courage was high 5 

I was wont to kill the bear in the wild «ood, 
And to catch birds, the roe and the stag. 


‘That Ogam which is in the stone, 
Around which the heavy hosts have falleo, 
1 the battle-fighting Find had lived, 
Long would the gam be remembered. 
From the fragment of the Bottle of Gatra, in 
MS. HL. 2. 18, fol. 109, b. a. 


According to the poem on the Foir ef Corman contained in the same MS, 
the “ recitation of Fenian tales of Find" formed an “ untiring entertainment 
of that aseombly", Vol. ik, App. py 4 


Germanic nationg, cut their Runes on tablets of ash.™ It is 
indeed, probable that the Germans and Scandinavians did not 
cut runes on stone until they had become acquainted with 
Roman lapidary monuments. But whether Ogama and Runes 
were first cut on stone or wood, the conetant reference to 
Ogamic writing in our oldest tales is certainly fayournble to 
the opinion that it was known in pagan times. 

Some persone are of opinion that the Oyam was a kind of 
cryptic writing used by a people acquainted with the Latin 
tongue, and perhaps with the Scandinavian Runes. There scems Syme 
to be some reason for believing in the existence of a method of may teeny 
cryptic writing in Ireland in early times; but the use of an 
alphabet for such a purpose implies a knowledge of ordinary 
writing. Without more evidence than haa yet been adduced, 
1am not, however, yet prepared to admit that all the Ogam 
inscriptions incised on stones which have been found, are 
cryptic, or that the names inscribed on pillar stones, or on 
some of the upright stones forming the chambers sometimes 
called Ferts, are other than the ordinary names of the indivi put att are 
duals commemorated. On the other hand, one can understand” 
the use of cryptic writing in religious rites or in incantations.”* 


+ Barbara fraxinels pingatur runa tabellis 
Quodque papyrus agit, vingala por fauik™ 
‘Carw, viii, 18 ef seg. 

The Duile feda mentioned in the poem on the Fair of Curmun were pro- 
bobly tablets like those referred to by Venantins Fortunatus. 

2 Tho following passages show the practice of cutting Oyama on sticks, 
and their ox for giving notice to an advancing eueny + 

Said Aili; “Let us leave off this for the preseat; they reached Magh 
Mucceda after that. Cachulaind cut an oak before lim there, and he wrote 
an Opam on its side, and (his is what it contained when it was seen; the who 
poses this shall meet with hie fate froma hero of one chariot", Fuin BE 
Chuaitgne in Lebar na h- Jidhri, p. 63, ¢ol, 2. 

*‘Lhey (ie. Mfedb and the Counacians] then marched wntil they rested ia 
Granairvd [she present Grasard) of northern Tail. After having wade a 
tourterimarch Of the hoat over Grellach, and over Shrucira, Fergus made & 
frioadly excursion into Olater. ‘Thay wereall in their debility, except Cuchu- 
faind and his father, Le. Swaltaw, Cachuloind and his futher went, on the ar- 
rival of the scouts from Fergus, until they settled in Zrard Cuilland, waiting 
‘on the wateb for the [adtancing) host, | have the courage of hosts to-night, 
waid Cuchulaind tw bis father, let as pounce upon thems, and ctuse them off 
Ulad, 1 most gow meet Pedeim Nuaeruthach (Lr to meet ber handmail, 
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Maz Opmte As the only Ogam inscriptions we possces arc those inscribed 
‘on stones, und as all monuments of thie class are probably pos- 
terior to the occupation of Britain by the Romans, we can un- 


may. 
traces of 
Latin, 


pointe to o common origin of the Irish Ogam and the Soan- 
dinavian Runes, without any necessity of assuming direct bor- 
rowing in mediaeval times on cithor side. 


who was awaiting Cuchwaind ia concoalmont te entrap him into danger); 
she [¥¢ the handmaid) had gone for her. Hethon made an Jd Ereomal be- 
fore coming, and he wrote an Ogam on its side, and he twisted it around the 
head of the pillar stone”—p. 57, col, 1. 
. . . . . . . 

Having marched over several places, “ ‘They came into tho place where Cu- 
chulaind was; they saw the ground bare where Swa/tan's horses had eaton off 
the grass, #0 that the ground was white, Cuchulaind’s two horses bad licked 
[Fe stripped] the ground down to the earth, after the grass [bad been caten 
off}. ‘They then sat down until the hosts came up, and the strings of their 
musical performers were strung. The Zd was put Into the hand of 
Mae Reick, avd be read the Ogam which wasin the Jd. Said Medd, when 
she arrived, wherefore stay ye here? Said Fergus, because of that Ji; there 
fs an Oyam in ita side, and this is whatis tn it: come vot beyond until you 
ascertain who the man is who cut this with one hand, and in one rod it is; 
and let my friend Fergus be questioned [a3 to who he ix.) Said Ferges, true it 
is Cuchuloind that did it, and it was bie steeds that grazed this plain. He 
gave it into the hand of the Druid. And Feyus spoke this lay which 
follows: 


“An Id here, what does it reveal to we? 
‘The Jd, though long its secret, 
What number has come here? 
In it ono, or ix it many? 
‘Will it do evil to the host 
If they shall pass it by? 
Inquire, 0 Druid! as to the eause of that, 
Wherefore wens the /d lote? 
A consummate warlike champion, 
‘Who is full of enmity to heroes, 
It is's royal hero, fierce in conflict, 
Tris one man with his one hand tint wrought it. 
‘Thoagh the hosts ot the king are not under his away, 
A wonder if they will withstand the test 
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INTERIOR ARRANGEMENTS AND FURNITURE OF ANCIENT IRISH 
HOUSES, 

The internal arrangements of Irish houses, whether round 

‘or oblong, were very simple, and in most respects very similar 

to those of Anglo Saxon, Scandinavian, and German houses. 


The principal house, even of kings, had but one room, in Prmciat 
which the family and household lived and slept, and to which helt tet Soe 


when the house was of an oblong form, there were generally 
two doors, which faced east and west In some of the large 


‘Until you send from yourselves alone 
‘One miso like the man who wrote it, 
I know not more then that 

‘The Jd does not belong to the stone”. 


“Said Fergus to them If you face the Zd, or if you pass it over, whether it 
‘be in the hand of a person, or locked up ina house, the man who wrote the 
Oger in it will meet you, and he will siay numbers of you before moming 
unless ane of you rend an Za like itp. 57, coh 2. 

* Cuohulaind then wont around the host, and continued to view thom; ho 
‘ent « forked pole there with one blow of his sword, and he stuck itdown in the 
midile of the stream to that no chariot could pass it to the right or to the 
left. He killed #er and Jeli, Foich and Fochlainn, the two [recte four] 
ebariotoors, He ent the heads off the four of them, and he placed them on 
the four points of the pronged pole. And hence the name Ath a-Gabla (ie, 
at Beloch Caelli), more by Cnogha on the north. 

@ The steeds of those four men came forward to the hosts with their cover- 
ings blood-red upon them, #0 that you would think there wats @ bavtlo awnit 
ing them in the ford. A party wont from thom to so the ford; they saw 
nothing there but the track of the one chariot, and the pronged pole with the 
four heads upon it, and a name in Ogam written in its side. The whole host 
camo there instantly, Are those hoads belonging to our people? said Med). 
‘They are of our people and of our followers, said Ai/itl A man of them rend 
the Ogam which was in the side of the pronged polo, ie. one man that eut 
the Gadal with bis one band; and you shall not pass it until a man of your 
people (exclusive of Fergus) deaves it with hia one hand"—Tiin Bé Chuailgne, 
Letor na h- Oudiri, p. 08, col. 1. 

‘Tho Ogam out on tho oak twig, mentioned in the first of the foregoing ex- 
tracts, must have been written in the ordinary language, or at leust in one 
generally understood, as otherwise it would have been an unmeaning puzzle 
to the enemy, The whole proceeding about tho Zi has the air of necromancy 
or druisical incantation abous it; the Ogaw in the Jd was therefore naturally 
cryptic, as we may gather from the acconnt of it, and could only be read by 
Sever the tir of Geet eae therefore, we may presuine, posseaned 

the key. 
™ See fur example the * Sick Bet of Cvcknlainm’™, Atlantis, vol. iL p. 106. 


" 
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nunnerané banquoting halls, or “ale-honss", as woll asin many, if not 

fen all, the round houses, there seems to have been but one door 
which ficed south, west, or cast, and sometimes, though 
rarely, north. Thus according tothe Crith Gablach, the door 
of the royal house there described seems to have faced west; 
while in the Tech Midchuarda, or banquoting hall, of Tara, it 
probably faced south. German houses had, aa a rule, but one 
door, while the Norse ones had two, which opened either east 
and west or north and south. The former must have heen 
the most frequent, as the doors of Walhulla wore supposed to 
Bo in that position. 

The famous Brudin of Da Derg was of « peculiar construc- 
tion as regurds doorways, for it had seven of them; but only 
one door, which was put in the doorway at the side from 
which the wind blew. It is probable that in very large houses, 
and especially in the houses of Brugh Fers, where guests 
were generally to be found, openings were leftin the wicker 
work or boarding at intervals, all round the house, which, 
though usually closed up, could, according asthe wind shifted, 
be made the doorway, or several of them could be opened in 
fine weather. I suspect that the one door for the seven door- 
waysin Da Derg's Brudin, is only a poetical way of saying 
that his house was always open to the traveller, who could see 
the fire blazing through the open portals, 

When the house was oblong, which was perhaps the excep- 
tion rather than the rule, the house was divided roughly, in 
the direction of its length, into three parts by two rows of 

prition of pillars, which supported the roof. ‘The fire was placed in the 
ant central division, which was the largest—about two-thirds of its 
whole length; the candelabrum being placed between the fire 

and the door, and generally towards the middle of the house. 

In round houses the fire was placed near the centre. The 

narrow divisions at each side of the central hall were occupied 

Position of hy the Jmmdai, or couches, which formed recesses between 
covebas;' the pillars. In the circular houses they went all round the 
room, from one side of the door to the other. The Crith 
Gablach distinctly fixes the number which should be in the 

house of each grade of Math. Thus in the kingly house there 
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should be twelve;*” that of the Aire Tuisi should have eight. mmber ot 
‘Twelve was the number in the royal house of. Emania, ox- suchen” 
clusive, apparently, of the Jmmdai of King Conchobar Mac 
Nessa. The celebrated house of Bricriu had nine, and the 
royal house of Ai/ild and Medb, at Cruachan, seven, The royal 
house described in the Crith Gablach may perhaps have been 
oblong, but the others appear to have been circular, notwith- 
standing that the royal house of Zmania, and the house of 
Brieri«, ave said to have been like the Tech Midchuarda, or 

“ Mead circling house”, of Tura” There is, however, some 
room for doubt as to whether the ancient house so called by 

this name is the same as the oblong one referred to by poets of 

the tenth, eleventh, and twelfth centuries, and so fully deseribed 

in the valuable essay of Dr. Petrie, “On the History and 
Antiquities of Tara Hill", which marked an era in Irish 
archmology. 

‘The account of the ancient Brudin of Da Derg, contained 
in the tale of that name, explains, I think, why only seven 
Jmmdai wre mentioned in the description of the Royal House 
of Cruachan quoted above. ‘The Srudin, as I have stated, had 
seven doorways, and between every two doorways were geven 

MF Vol. ii, App. p. 608, et sey. 

“© The Royal House of Emania was like the Tech Midchuarda, i.<, nine 
couches from the fire to the wall in it; thirty feet was the height of every 
Airivech or frontage of Creduma (bronze) that was in the house. Carved 
fronts of red yew in it. It was panelled at the base, and covered over- 
‘head with shingles. The couch of Conchobar was in the front of the house, 
‘At had pillars of Credwma, with capitals of gold on their heads, and gems 
of Currmocait ia them, #0 that the day and the night were equally byhteome 
in it [the house]. It had a Sieild or canopy of silver over the king, exe 
‘tending to the Ardliss, or top of the kingly house, When Con-hobar used 
to strike the Srei! with @ kingly silver rod, the Ultonians all became silent, 
‘The twelve couches of the twelve champions encircled that couch all round. 
All the warrior chiefs of the men of Ollad used to find room in that house 
drinking ; and no man of them used to be taking counsel with the others" — 
Tockmore Emere, in Vellum MS. Brit. Mus, Egerton, 6280, and Lebor max 
JaVidhvi, . 121, col. L 

Bricriu’s hours was also built on the plan of the Tech Midchuarda, “Tt 
is how this house was mado now on tho plan of the Teck Midchuarda, Nino 
couches in it from the fire to the limit (ie the wall); thirty feet was the 
height of every frontage of Creduma of them, with an ornamentation of gold 
upon thers all-~ eel Bricrind, in Labor nur h-Visthré, py 99, gol. 1. 


= 


Postion sna Immdai, or couches, or in all forty-nine. From the acoount 
{amar or of the royal house of Cruachan in the Tin Bé Fraich’” it 
appears that seven compartments constituted only one-fourth 
of the house, which may consequently have had four door- 
ways, each quadrant constituting to a certain extent » separate 
house. The Jmmda of Ail and Med) was in the centre of 
the whole house supported between four bronze pillars, that is, 
no doubt, between the four beams upon which rested the 
centre of the great roof, and which being ornamented with 
bronze work, is particularly described us being composed 
altogether of bronze, Aitill and Medb’s throne or seat con- 
stituted consequently the principal Moctw for each quivlyant 
of the house, each of which had its owa special one looking 
towards the central one. There are some discrepancies between 
the accounts of the Royal House of Cruachan given in Lebor 
na k-Uidhri, and in the Book of Leinster, which show us 
that they refer to ideal houses based upon traditiors of the 
real one. Thus, according to the first named manuscript, the 
house was of oak, and had twelve windows, while according to 
the second named manuscript, it was made of Giuis, or pine, 
and had sixteen windows. As both descriptions are of con- 
siderable antiquity, it doce not much matter, so fax as my pre- 
‘ent purpose ia concerned, whether the dereriptions related to 


‘The Rosal Houses of Crvachan—*Tho Ultonians came into the Dun, and 
the rogal house was appropriated to them, as we shall mention, namely, 
seven circular divisions in it; and seven couches from the fire to the exterior 
Lilt (wall); @ frontage of Criduma and carvings of red yew upon them; 
three Steills of Creduma in the body of the house, a Tech darach or oak house 
‘with # roof of shingles; twelve windows with doors of glass to them. The 
couch of Aifidl and Medd (wns) in the middle of the house; & facing of 
silver all arvand it, and a Steill of Creduma ya wand of silver in front of the 
couch before Aili; it would reach the midille of the Liss of the house to 
yacify the household at all times, The valour arms of the men of Ulster 
‘oceupied the circle of the howe from one [side of the] door to the other of 
the royal house, ‘Their professors of music played for them while they were 
being fonsted. Such was the extent of tho house that all the chief aobles 
of the valour herves of the whole province found room in it together with 
Conchobar. Conchobar, moreover, and Fergus Mac Roich occupied Aikila 
‘conch, and nine of the valour heroes of the men of Uleter with them "=Lebor 
na h- Uidhra, p. 207, col. te 


* Seo Adilenda for this passage. 
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ideal or real houses, as the writers were no doubt acquainted 
with similar houses, 

‘The fronts of the Jmmdai were ornamented with carved yew, deveration, 
and even silver and bronze pillars are mentioned. They had 
also canopies. The heads of the couches were towards the 
wall; and so far as one can gather from the vague descrip- 
tions which have come down to us, the ends of them towards 
the fire served as a bank to sit upon, and below which was a foot 
bank with matting. ‘There appears to have been also a foot-bank, 
with skins for enveloping the fect in cold weather. Among 
the fines payable for damaging the furniture of a Brughfer, we 
are told “ that if the fect of his couch are stripped, good shoes 
are to be paid”, that is, a covering for the fect is to be given 
us compensation.” ‘The foot-bank was also used by the 
Norse, and was called the Fiitpal/r, and was covered with 
some kind of rug or mat called a Dyna, a word which is 
almost identical with the Irish word Didhua, coverings, Banks 
or divans like the Irish and Norse were also known in France, 
where they continued for a long time in use in the south, but 
in the north they went rapidly out of use.” 

‘The Fochlu, or seat of the Rig in a kingly house, and in the Foam 
front of it was the Foollu Fenid, or champion’s seat, ‘This-hiet of ; 
seat, a8 well as that of the chief of household in the 
houses of Aires, appoars to have been generally placed at 
the north side, about two-thirds of the way from the door, 
that is, near the hearth. In the round houses it seems 
to have been placed behind the fire and fronting the door. 
In the royal house described in the Crith Gablach the 
Focktu was in the north side; and that this was the usual 
position is shown by a passage in the laws, which says: The 
good mun of the house eat at the north side, with his face to 
the south“ From the position assigned in the note below 
to the couch of Mongan, the chief seat was in some cases on 


¢ Vol. ii, App. p. 489. In a lettor of St. Bonifucinue to St, Egbert 
CEpist, lii.), allusion is made to a covering for the feet, as if it were usual to 
sit with the feet wrapt up, 

! Le Grand d! Aussy, Histowre dela Vie Privds, iti, 148, 

* An cleruted bank of this kind is alluded to in the Niebelungen Lay 
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the eastern side’. The Foehiu, or master’s seat, was elevated 
above the others, and those near him were also somewhat more 
elevated than the ones at the opposite side. ‘The Fbohlu, and 
the elevated scats near it, correspond to the Oendvegi of the 
Norse houses; while those on the opposite side corresponded 
to the lower 

dwmorrant Birth or rank determined the position in the house of the 

peasionof -occupants, whether they belonged to the household or were 

fia guctn One of the highest honours whieh the master of a 
house could confer upon a guest was to give him a place 
against the wall, or at least a place where no one eat between him 
nnd the wall. In the kingly house described in the Crith 
Gablack, the occupants of the six Immdai on the northern or 
Foohlu side of the houee, beginning at the western end near 
the door, were: The janitors, or armed apparitors; next, 
the Sasr Ceiles of the king, who formed the officers of his 
household and his companions; then the hostages, whichevery 
king held forthe fealty of the Fines under him and observance 
by them of the laws, and in the case of a Aig Mér Tuatha, or 
4 provincial king, for the fealty of the sub-kings; noxt to those 
camo judges; then the Riyén or queen, or the king's chief 
jndgo; then came the king himself’; and at the other or left side 


Gackran's ed.) 616; 990 Schmellor, T., 6772; and Du Cange, inv, Sup= 


pedunenny 

4 « As they wore there In this way, the arrival of 2 man was announced to 
them, coming to the Math from the south. His cloak was folded around him, 
and in his hands {he held] two broken spear shafts, He jamped by means 
of these shafts over the three Roths, until hocame upon the floor of the Lies « 
from that until ho came upon the floor of the royal house; and from that 
‘until he came between Mengan and the wall upon the pillow of his couch. 
‘The poet was in the west of the house with his face eastward to the king”= 
Lebor na h-Vidkri, p. 183, oc. 2. 

‘04 They afterwards reached the house, and each personoccupied [a place 
accorting to} his birth in the kingly house, both kings and Aighlawas 
(princes) and Aires, and Octhigernd (young lords), and youths'—Fled 
Bricrind, in Lebor na he Vidhri, yr 100, coh. 2. 

8 “The youth returned again and recited the layfor Conaira. Follow them, 
sald Conaire, and offer them seven Dum Coxon) and seven TiniCbacon-pige). and 
my learings and gifts to-marrow, and that as longus they arein my Tegleck 
(household) no person shall come between them frou the fire to the wall "— 
Brodin Dia Derga, in Labor wa h-Uiahen, Yr £8, Coke Ze 
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of him sat kings, ifany were present. and Rigdamnas, or royal 
princes; and at the extreme end, near the eastern side of the 
wall, forfeited hostages or pledges in fetters. The 

of the six couches on the south side, following the same order, 
were—The special body guard of the king; then one of the 
hostages, specially pledged for the good conduct of the other 
hostages; next to him sat two wardens in charge of the 
hostages; next to the wardens was the /mmdai of the poets; 
after which came in succession those of harpers, pipers, horn- 
players, and fools and jugglers. No mention is made of the 
Rechtaire, or house steward, in the Crith Gablach, but, judging 
by other sources, his seat was in the back or eastern part of 
the house, where he could oversee everything done in the house. 

Besides the Jmmdai, which served the double purpose of postion of 
beds and couches, there were also'a number of benches on athementre 
lower level than the Jmmdai. ‘Thus, in the house of the Are Wnitols ay 
Tuisi, there were six such banks. Their position is not indi- 
cated in the Crith Gablach, but some were no doubt near the 
fire for the use of the king and his Aires, and others for the 
lower officers of the houschold. One of these was probably 
the long bank near the fire, corresponding to the Nore 
Brugge, upon which the king and his household quatfed their 
ale, and to which f shall return hereafter. Some of those banks 
seem to have been constructed in the form of long boxes, with 
backs, which were either used as chests for holding clothes 
and other objects, or were capable of opening out at night, 
and forming beds, like the sottle-beds of modern times, which 
no doubt originated from the earlier bank. 

‘The drink distributors, table attendants, and all the meaner 
household, appear to have ocoupied places in the neighbour- 
hood of the house steward, or in the Erlarchaizh, or fore-hall, 
corresponding in some respects to the Golf of the Norse houses. 
According to the plans of the banqueting hall of Tara, con- 
tained in two vellum manuscripts, the Book of Leinster and 
the Yellow Book of Lecan, and of which Dr. Petrie has given 
fac-similes in the essay above referred to, there were two rows 
of seats at each side of the central passage in which the can- ~ 
delabrum, fire, and ale vat were placed. One of these corses- 
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ponded evidently to the /mmdai agninst the wall, and the other 
to a lower range of benches, on the level of the fire, upon 
which sat the Cerds or goldsmiths, the blacksmith, shield 
maker, and other artificers of the king, physicians, jugglers, 
drink bearers, and other persons belonging to the household. 
These artificers are not mentioned in the description of the 
kingly house in the Crith Gablach, nor are indeed the banks 
and benches, as distinguished from the elevated Jinmdai. We 
may assume, however, that such benches were there, espe- 
cially as they are enumerated as part of the furniture of the 
Aire Tuisi and other Fa/hs, as we have seen above. 

The queen occupied a place near the king. No mention is, 
however, made of the king's daughters, or of the wives and 
aughters of the oflicers of the household. There may have 
been a special place for women in the eastern part of the 
house, near the Reehtaire or house steward, corresponding to 
the Quinnabenkr, or woman's bank, or, as it was also called, 
puerpaller, or cross bank of Norse houses. In the tale called 
the Fled Bricrind, or “Bricriu’s Feast", we are told that the 
men were at one side and the women st the other In this 
case, however, the women were all of queenly rank. In 
tome accounts of the royal louse of Cruachan we are told that 
Ailill sat in his royal seat with Mddé at his left, their daughter 
Findabur at the left of the queen, another daughter, Lendabar, 
at the left of Jindabar, and the rest of the illustrious women in 
the order of rank after them. It is plain from this that the 
women at Cruachan were at oneside exactly as in Sricriu’s house. 
‘The almost invariable absence of any reference wa place for wo- 
men in the Cuirmtech or ale house, or general hall of Trich 
kings and Flaths, seems to show that the women of the upper 
classes had always a separate house, and did not share in the 
revels of the men. Even the Mtigén or queen does not seem 
to have been always present, for the place to the right of the 
King is mentioned as being for her or the chief judge. 

06 And they wore happy after that, consuming the feast, namely, the kings 
and the chieftains on one side with Conchodar, the illustrious, the great, the 


noble high king of Ulster. ‘The quecus, moreover, wore on the other side, 
namoly”, ete. — led Dricrind, im Leber ma h-Uidhri, p. 103, oul. 2. 
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The Zmmdai were provided with feather beds and with il Penner reas 
lows stuffed with feathers. The poorer classes and the followin tment. 
ens of Aires used straw or the chaff of oats instead of feuthers. 

The coverlets in early times were skins, and Brothachs or 

woollen blankets. Linen sheets and ornamental coverlets wp- Bsnketeand 
pear to have been in use at a comparatively early period, as we 

find them mentioned in a manuscript actually written before 

1106.4” In Bnyland and Germany during the middle ages, 

skins, blankets, or simply a mantle, were also the usual cover 

ings of beds™ The walls at the back of the Jmmdaicereringst 
were sometimes fully wainscotted. In general, however, they *! 4m 
appear to have been only covered with matting, which also 

hung behind the benches placed against the wall. ‘This matting 

was no doubt replaced in later times by woollen hangings in 

the houses of the wealthy. I have not met with any reference 


to tapestry, 

In all the houses, with the exception, perhaps, of the kingly fheriale, 
ones, the entire family—master, mistress, children, and sorvanta'# «Foon: 
of both eoxea—tived and slept in one room. When night camo, 
straw, dried rushes, heath, or dried ferns, were spread upon the 
floor; gud those unprovided with beds or couches laid them- 
selves down, cach under the bench or table upon, or at which, 
he or she sat. The men and women lay separated, but a light 
always burned through the night in the houses of Aires. Ono 
of the essential articles of famiture in the house of a Bé-Aire 
being “a candle upon @ candlostick’." ‘This picture of the this custom 
custom of all the members of a family eleoping together in the slo. 
same apartment applics also, without the change of a word, to eimai 
the Anglo-Saxons, Germans, and Scandinavians. Trees of this tytn" 
practice even among the highest classes in Germany, may be 
found here and thery, through the courtly medieval Gorman 
poems.” Porsonz even of the highest rank elept on the floor, 
or on a bank near the fire, in the manner above described, as 
is proved by a picture in the Pfalz MS. of Chunrat's “ Song 

aT «Phe couches fully furnished with whito shoots and beautiful coverings. 
—The Novigation of Mastdun's Boat, in Lebar na h-Uidhri, p. 28, col. 1. 
© Sco for instance the Knest of Heinrich yon Veldeck, 1264. 
 Crith Gablach, Append., vol. i p. 486. 
$9 For Instance, in the Tristan of Geetfried ros Strasburg. 
ist. 23¢ 
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of Kaiser Karl", or Ruolandes Liet, representing the Emperor 
Charlemagne sleeping on the floor." In the north of Europe 
the custom came down, at least partially, to modern times. 

‘The universal prevalence of the custom of sleeping ae 
in the same room amonget the nations of north 
tually disposcs of the late Mr. Du Noyer's hasty parallel pias 
the habits of the builders of the ancient stone edifices near 
Dingle, in Kerry, and the Esquimaux, a view which 
has somewhat warmly discussed in his twenty-second lecture.“ 
This custom is quite compatible, as indeed we know it was, 
with the simplest and purest morals. Many of the early 

vith marriage customs of the northern nations are intimately con- 

sume nected with this eystem of living together, and can only be 
properly understood by the light which the internal 
ments of the ancient homesteads are caleulated to throw upon 
them. As towns grew up, and the civilization of the south 
of Europe advanced northwards, separate eleoping places for 
the eexes were provided in the houses of the higher clasees in 
France and Germany. At first the master slept in the midet 
of the male servants, the mistress among the women and 
maidens, Gradually, but slowly, the separation of the maater 
and his wife and children from the retainers and eervants took 
place, A similar change may be traced in the houscholda of 
the ancient Irish, The Aire Desa, or lowest grade of Flath, 
was bound to have separate beds not only for the different 
sexes, but also for different ages and classes; and from the 
account of the Oe Aire’s house we learn that the beds were 
separated from each other by a partition of oak", 

In the earliest huts of all the northern nations, the smoke 
made its exit through cracks in the roof; it must have cer 


farty houses tainly done so in the smaller circular wicker houses. So long 


as the fire was made in the centre of the house the smoke 
must have escaped through eracks in the roof, and consequently 
no second story could have been made in the house. There 
is indeed no evidence that houses of two stories wero built in 
Ireland before the introduction of mortar buildings in Chris 


*1 Weinhold, Op Cit. #8 Vol. fin, ps OT et nog. 
© Crith Gatfach, vol. 1. Appendix, pp. 496 and 480. 
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tin times. The expression in the Alemannian law, that a sod vere 
child ha lived if it had econ the four walls and the toof, shows nat, 
that the same remark applied to ancient Germany. When the 

fire was put at one end of the house, and a separate exit or {u!rotaction 
flue provided for the smoke, lofts (Old Norse, Lopts) were put” 

up asstore-rooms. The elevated bedsteads placed along or 
around the walls, formed as it were so many lofts, under 
which were recesses in which many things could be stored-up; 

but the true lofts must have been accompanied by a chi h 
The introduction of the loft naturally led to the part of the 
room under it being cut off by a partition, a separate room 
being thus formed, which was probably reserved us the special 
sleeping apartment of the family. 

The majority of the Irish homesteads, even of the higher Thecomnna 
Aires, had no sleeping house, and consequently the general containea 
living room contained not only the beds, couches, and benches, (urslturs, 
but all the other household furniture in use at the time, suitable 
for each class of house, except the culinary furniture, which 
were kept in the kitchen. On the walls were hung the arms tearm of 
of the master, and of his armed retainers when of sufficient reriigon 
rank to have them,"* ‘With the arms were also hung up the 
bridles and other trappings of riding and war steeds. ‘Thesnt sino | 
quality of the bridle was, a8 we learn from the Crith Gablach, otver hor 
a special token of a man’s rank, Thus the Bruighfer had one 
of Cruan, the Aire Desa had a silver one together with four 
green ones, that is, four of Cruan, and the Aire Tuisi a golden 
bridle and a silver one. In 2 convenient place were shelves on Drieking 
which were placed the wooden platters upon which the cooked “*”"* 
meat was placed on the tables in front of the couches and 
settles, and the Lestra or drinking vessels of yew, some of 
which were also suspended from hooks. ‘These Lesira were 
of different sizes, such as the Ardans, or pigins,” the Cuads, or 

*"« Hostages, however, had no armsin the house, as the following passage 
clearly shows:—" And it ix only with the knuckles, or the fist, or the foor 
they [the Fomorian hostages} shall kill each man; for they arv not allowed 
to bring arms with them into the house, for they are in hostageship at the 
wall, lost they should do any misdeeds in the house’—Brudin Da Derga, 
in Lelor na A-Uidhri, p. 90, cob 1. 


** Of Gothic Pug, a pocket or Bug. Pigin was the common name in the 
south and west of Ireland for the woodan vewals used by the poaanntry at the 
23" 3 
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mugs, the Medars, or larger mead and beer vessels.“* Tn the 
houses of the higher classes, Cuachs, or cups of bronze, silver, and 
even of gold, were to be found displayed on the shelves on festive 
occasions. Among the larger vessels of yew which rich per- 
sons had in their houses, may be mentioned Milans, or large 
cups on a foot, Cilorns, or pitchers with handles, Curna, or 
horns made of ox-horns, were also much used for drinking ale, 
instead of yew-wood vessels; such drinking horns were fre- 
quently mounted in silver and set with gems, cut en cabochon. 
A few of these ornamented homs are still preserved. 

Some of the Lestra, or drinking vessels of yew-wood, were 

yaa certainly turned in a lathe, and the hammered and cast bronze 
work exhibits evidence of the use of the compass; but T have 
found no reference to either by name.” The art of the cooper 
was also practised with great skill at a very early period. The 
‘and 278 OF vats, and the Dobachs or tubs, and the Brotha or 
"barrels, were made of staves held together by hoops. Ih 
the tale of the “Navigation of Maelduin’s Boat", already 
referred to, the neck Zorcs, which were hung upon the walls 
of the house of a Dun in one of the islands visited by the 
voyagers, are compared to the hoops of large Dabhachs or 
tubs.“* 
‘beginning of this century for drinking milk, etc. The Pigin was a wooden 
vou] formed out of small staves or laths and bound with » broad band or 
hoop of ash ; one of the Iaths projecting shore tho others formed the handle. 
‘The wooden mugs smaller than the Pipi, and generally turned out of one 
plece of wood, were called Sebsns. 

6 In the Amira Chonrai (See Vol. ii p. 182) a drinking vessel called a 
Bolton je mentioned, ‘This is evidently a loan-word, probably from the Old 
Norse Bolli, a bowl, which occare in the Rigemdl (ef. Anglo-Saxon Holla, 
English Bow!, German Bolle), The Irish Medar corresponds to the O. Norse 
‘MjiSkarm or mead-Karm, a mead-bowl, Aer is auother name for a bowl, 
and connected with Aarm, Medar may be a Joan-word. 

“7 MS. Lebor na h-Cidhri, p. 28, col. 1. The invention of hooped vessels 
is sometimes attributed to the Gauls. Be this as it may, they were ac~ 
quainted with them at m very early period. Caylus (Recueil d'Antiguités, t. 
¥,) gives a figure of a kind of wagon or Plaustrum Majus, from a barrelief on 
tomb near Lengres. Upon the wagon ia a barrel made of staves and hoops 
‘exnotly like a modern wine barrel, ‘Tho driver wonrs a kind of tanio with w 
Cucvlles or Crcwllio and long hair. Langres was in the ancient Belgia, which 
was sometimes called Gallia Comata or long haired Gaul. 

©" The story of Cuchulaind’s Shield given in the Lectwres (rol. i. p. 829), 
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For the purposes of the toilet there were Soadeires, or mir- svc for 
xorg, leathern wallets, or Tiags, which wore often omamented 
with embossed patterns, in which ladies kept their veils, diadems, 
earrings, and other personal ornaments. ‘The Irish ladies ap- 
pear to have been acquainted at an early period with the use of 
cosmetics andscented oil, for we find mention ofa Pait Pbilethi, 
or leathor bottle, with its Crand Bolg, out of which apparently 
a small quantity of oil could be prossod. A Long Poilethe, or 
bathing basin, is also mentioned in the Crith Gablach as one of 
the necessary articles of furnitare of the house of a Bruighfer; 
and in several of the oldest tales large tubs of water are 
brought for the ablation of travellers at a Dun. In the account 
of the visit paid by the three Ultonian heroes, Loeghaire Budd- 
jack, Conal Cernach, and Cuchulaind, to Cathair Chonrai, in 
order to submit to the decision of Curvi Mac Daire the question 
as to which of the three was entitled to get the * Curathmir”, ar 
“ champions share” at the feasts at the Palace of Emania, we 
are told that Blathnat, the wife of Curoi Mac Daire, supplied 
them with baths and bathings, and with intoxicating liquors, 
and with noble beds until they were thankful” When the 
same personages went on the same errand to Ailill and Medb 
at Cruachan, we are told that when Medb saw them approach- 
ing the Dun, she ordered among other things Dabcha or wbs 
of cold water to be prepared for them, and on their arrival she 
asked them to choose whether each warrior would have « 
separate house, or the three ocenpy one house. Cuchulaind 
accordingly decided that each should have a house for himself” 

Leather bottles were used for other purposes besides that Leaner 
just mentioned. It is probable that wine was imported in them. 
But that they must have been very generaily used in the 
country, and made there, is shown by the reference to the 
Paitire, or leather bottle maker, in the Lectures.“' In the 
curious tale of the * Navigation of Maelduin's Boat", men- 


tuvlicates, as O'Carry has shows, that the compass was not unkuows even in 
very early times. 

oY MS. He LAs Lebor na i-Uidhriy pr 111, col 1 

9 Labor wa h- Uidhri, p. 107, eal. Le 

41 Vubii,, ps 117. 
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tion is made of Paits in such a way aa to show that they were 
in common use for carrying supplies of water and other liquide 
in voyages. When Maeldwin and his companions arrived at a 
certain island on the second day of their voyage, we are told 
that "they dined, and drank, and slept. They then put the 
remainder of the Ziun (gen. Leanna, ale or other fermented 
drink) into the Paits, and they collected the leavings of the 
food" The following passage (I. Kings, xxv. 18) from the 
fragment of the translation, or rather parephraze, of the Old 
‘Testament in a vellum MS, in the Library of the Royal Irish 
Academy, confirms this use of the Pait: “ The women gave him 
five sheep and two hundred loaves, and two Paits of wine".* 
The Irish Pait representa the Anglo-Saxon Bytia or Butta, a 
Boot and a wine Butt. The middle Latin Buticula, a little But 
or bag, gave rise to the French Beuteille, English, Bottle, The 
cellarer in charge of the wine was called a Butieularius, liter- 
ally a leather bag-man, then Butellarius, whence French 
Buteiller, or boitle-man, and English Butler. The German 
Beutel, a purse, and the Bohemian Pytel, « sack, on the one 
hand, and the French Botte, English Boot, on the other, give 
us examples of derivatives having two distinet secondary mean- 


perucae ings Besides the Pait, or leather bottle, md the Tiag, 


‘wallets 


or leathorn wallet, there were other kinds of leather bags used 
for holding articles, such as the Criol, or bags made of pieces 
of leather stitched together with thongs, spoken of in the 
Lectures, and which were used for covering shrines, books, 
etc. The book-wallet was also called a Zag, but the more 
ustial name for that article was Polaire, which was sometimes 
also given to the books carried in them, ‘Thus the psalm-book 
of St. Ciaran was called a Polaire, because it was generally 
kept and carried in one@ The Pes Bolg, or foot-bag, also 


© Lebor na h-Uidhri, pe 2, col 2 

‘® Lebor Broce £. 55, 4.8. 

4 Irthese words are connected, as is generally supposed, with the San- 
krit root £4, to drink, the Lrish /ait comes closer to the Sanskrit than any 
of the cognate forms. There are many words in Irish durived from Pui, oF 
which may be referred te the root pd, such ax péiteach, thirsty, pdit, a grent 
drinking ; poiteoir, a drunkard; poitire Is still a con monoume fora tippler, 

7 Volil,p U7. ©® Book of Lismore, RILA., fol. T3 a b. bottom. 
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called a Cir Bolg, or combing bag, that is a bag in which 
the wool to be combed or carded was put, and which the 
carding woman placed under her feet, and drew from according 
a8 she wanted the wool. 

Small boxes, or Cusuls, made of yew—sometimes of a single Boxes, 
picce—with a loose handle, were also employed for the same" "* 
purpose as the leather wallet. Larger chests and bins were 
placed in convenient parts of the room, for holding the spare bed 
clothes and the clothes of the family, especially the dresses for 
appearing at public assemblies, and for holding meal, bread, and. 
other provisions. Some of these formed, as I have ulready stated, 
settles or benches; others were fixed in recesses in the walls. 

Except in the houses of kings and of the higher nobility, Syovne 
who had a special Ale House or Cuirm Tech, the distaff, the 
spinning wheel, the reels for winding the warp and weft, and 
probably the loom also, formed part of the houschold furniture 
of every free man’s house. 

In the kitchen of the higher classes there was the Caire, Cuiomry 

Umae, or bronze boiler or presorver, in which cooked moats “"""** 
were kept in readiness at all times. Thore was also a Seabal 
Cocuis, or cooking pot, and the Caire, hung over the fire by the 
Erna, or ivons—and s proper supply of Jubivr or spits, and 
Lorgga or skewers, flesh forks, Heisedars or ladles for broth, 
Jans or vata for browing alo, Brotha or small casks for holding 
it, provided with Cuwisles or tubes for tapping them; Dobcha, 
or tubs for distributing porridge or broth; Zserai, or water 
veseels, and Loiste or kneading troughs, and griddles for baking 
the Bairgins or cakes. In the smaller homesteads the furni- 
ture of the kitchen was confined to kneading troughs, griddles, 
tubs, and other wooden vessels, and a Seabal Cocuis, or great 
cooking pot. Even the latter was not necessarily to be found 
in every house, for the Crith Gabiack tells us thatthe Uc Aire 
had only a share in one, 

Tn the laws mention is made of the different parts of mine 
the mill, from which we can see that the old mills differed 
little from the small country mills which were to be found 
all over Europe a few years ago, and still exist in many 
places, There was the Yobar Twinde or mill pond, the 
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Oireed® or sluice, the Lia Mol or shaft stone, which formed the 
bearings of the shaft, the wheel and shaft, the Milairé or the 
pivot in the lower stone, and upon which the Clochuaehtair or 
upper stone tumed, the Ciib or cup in the cross bar in which 
the Milaire or pivot worked the Comla or door, a hole in the 
‘upper stone through which the corn was admitted from the 
hopper. Different kinds of sieves were also used in cleaning 
the corn and separating the husks ‘The common sieve, the 
hoop of which was made of ash was called a Criathur, a fine 
kind of which was called a Criathur cumang or narrow sieve. 
A hair sieve, Criathur cairceach, was used for preparing flour 
to dust over buns, cakes, ete., to prevent them cricking or 

arena eae burning on the griddle. The ancient Irish, like the Anglo- 

oimel Saxons, Norsemen, and other northern nations, made their 
bread exclusively of meal. The latter was also largely used 
for stirabout, and Menedach or “meal and milk”, « kind of 
food which has come down to the present time. 

Beguyaer The old tales afford abundant evidence, however, that the 
Bré, Quern, or hand mill, was exclusively used to prepare meal 
during the period to which those tales relate, and that mills 
belong either to Christian times or to the period of the Roman 
occupation of Britain. Indecd Irish tradition attributes their 
first introduction to Cormac Mac Airt, who is said to have lived 

wssworkd in the second century. In the households of the richer clans 

giovere the hand queros were worked by slaves, as in other countries. 
snongthe Like weaving, dyeing, and similar labours, the work of grind- 
ing meal appears to have been done exclusively by women. 

In the fingment of the Tain Bé Chuailgne, contained in 

the vellum manuccript in the Library of the Royal Irish 
Academy, known as Lebor na h-Uidhri, we are told that 

when Mac Roth, the herald of king Aili and queen Medb, 

was sent to Cuchulaind to induce the latter to forsake the 

© ‘This word ix alve applied in the Zrbor Brece to a small nut described 

ax a Tech eaoel Cumang, & slender narrow house, and to the shed m which 

Christ waa born. Oirce! an fiona wasa wine cellar. Aracol, a room or com- 
partment of & house (Leb, na A-Uielhri, p. 107), is perhaps connected. Cf. also 

Gothic Aurkeis, Angl, Sax. Gro; x bowl, Lat, Ccestus, and the Gallo-Nomax 

Orca, a kind of vessel, applied by Varro (2te Awatica, 1.13) to whne vats or jars, 

©" Tostances of the continued emplayment of bundwomen im grinding 
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Ultonians and become the vassal of Ailild und Medb, Cuchw- 
laind during the discussion says: “I would not do it, for if our 
bondwomen were taken away from us, our free women would 
be obliged to work the querns; and we should be without 
milk if our milch cows were taken away from us. Again he 
came to him, and eaid: You shall get the bondwomen and 
the milch cows. I will not, said Cuchulaind, the Ultonians 
may bring bondwomen into their Leirgs or beds to them, and 
base children may be born to them after that, and they may 
satisfy the want of milk by means of ment us they do in 
winter" This passage shows that the child followed the lot of 
the slave mother, and not of the free father. Among the minor 
Aires and poorer branches of a Fine who could not keep bond- 
women, the daughters ground the meal in quems even after the 
introduction of mills. The laws expressly ordained that the 
daughters of the Fine should be trained to the use of the quern, 
the sieve, the kneading trough, and other appliances for baking. 
It is probable, therefore, that the quern formed an article of 
honschold furniture of all such persons as had not a mill or a 
share in one; and that its use in this way came down to com- 
paratively modern times, and probably even to our own day 
in some parts of the country. 

The Crith Gablack™ gives a list of the tools which every room 
Brughfer was bound to have: these were Scena or knives, a 
Tat or adzc, a Turathar or auger, a Tuirese or saw, a Dias or 
shears, a Fidba or bill-hook, a Bial, a billet axe or hatchet, a 
Lia Porcaid or grinding stonc. ‘These tools were necessary for 
cutting firewood, repairing the house, injured chariots, otc. 
Although it iz not stated that the Aires wore obliged to have 


mosl, may bo found down to the tenth century, In tho Life of St. 
Bridget in the Lebor Brece (p. 63, col. 1) the following curious passage in 
the carly life of that saint i# mentioned:—" Dubthach became 4o displeased 
with Bridget his daughter, because she distributed so much of his property 
in charity, He und bis wife (Bridget’s step-mother] deuided to vel) Bridget 
ax a slave, und no he wont into his chariot, and took Bridget with hin) and 
he said to her—J¢ is not through honour or rogard for thee, that 1 am 
bringing thee into n chariot, but to take thee and sell thee to grind ut the 
quern, for Junlang, ton of Enda, the king of Laigen™. 
MS, Lelor na A-Uikkri,p, 68, col. 1. 8 Vol. thy App. 685. 
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all the tools above mentioned, there can be no doubt that they 
formed part of the nevessary furniture of all large homesteads. 

‘tin fore. In the Baile of each Brugh was a smithy, and the Brughfer 
was bound to have a sack of Guail or charcoal, for forging 
“theirons”, for being public hospitaller he was bound to have 
the necessary charcoal always ready in case of accidents to the 
horses and vehicles of travellers. Every Tuatha had its chief 
amith, and each Fine had also its own forge and smith, whose 
rights and dues are given in the laws. 


FOOD AND DRINK OF THE ANCIENT IRISH. 

‘The food of a people is so intimately connected with their 
agriculture, that in order to give a satisfactory account of the 
former, it would be necessary to enter into some detail as to 
the state of the latter, This, however, I cannot do here, and I 
must content myself’ with referring to the subject as occasion 
may arise in the following brief ascount of the food of the 
ancient Irish, 

The ancheat The ancient Irish were more a pastoral than an agricultural 


Tisha 
tera pone people; every occupier of a homestead, however, ploughed 
avanricul- annually a certain amount of land, and sowed corn, the 
general name for which was Arba, plural Orbainn. Under 
Habe kinds this term mention is made of eight kinds of corn or seed. 
frowns Cruitneokt, Eorna, Corea, Secul, Ruadan, Seruan, Maelan, and 
woes Fidbach. Cruitnecht, one of the names of wheat, Triticum 
Sativam, appears to contain the same rout as the Greek xpufhj, 
barley. Zarai, sometimes writen Tuirnd or Tuirnn, was 
another name for wheat, which M. A. Pictet compares with 
Sanskrit Zina, herb in its general sense; he also mentions the 
berter and curious fact that the Mongolian name of wheat is Tardn. Horna 
smd Corea are still the aames of barley and oats respectively. 
It is very difficult to determine now to what plants the remain- 
suland ing names were applied. Seeul is probably a loan-word from 
the Latin Secale, rye; but was it applied to the same plant in 
Treland asin Italy? If'so, what was Ruadan? Thisis certainly 
an older word than Seeul, and if we could venture to compare 
it with the Lettish Rudi, rye, may have been the true sncient 


1 Cf. German Kodle, © Labor Brews t 110, 06 
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name for that kind of corm, which in Ireland as clsewhere 
seems to have been gradually displaced by wheat, If the 
spelt wheat (Triticum spelta was) cultivated in Ireland, it may 

have been known by cither of the names in question, perhaps 

by that of Secul. Seruan may not have been a variety of corn 4ewasy 
at all. Pliny has the term Sauwrion for mustard, which is 
very close to the Sanskrit Siri, Sinapis nigra, and may be 
Celtic rather than Greek. It is, no doubt, very dangerous to 
make comparisons between words merely because of similarity 

of form, yot it is hardly possible to avoid doing so in this caso, 
especially as the only other Aryan name of corn like it with 
which I am acquainted, belongs to a species which we have no 
evidence for supposing was ever cultivated in Ireland, namely, 

Sorw (plural Sores), the Lithuanian name of millet, Maclan Hortons 
was, I believe, a leguminous plant, and not a cereal ono, as raat 
is shown by the name Jaclan mile, being applied to the 
tuberous bitter vetch, Orobus tuberosus, the tuberous roots of 
which were formerly much prized for making a kind of drink 

by the Highlanders, and used in times of scarcity as food. The 
Orobus niger, or black bitter yetch, which is said by some 

to have supported the Britons when driven into the forests and 
fastnesses by the Emperor Severus, was aleo called Maclan. 
Fidbach ia literally wood-gland, bach being cognate with Puttar, 
Sanskrit blag, Greek ¢ayw, and may have been applied tober ant 
the hazel nut or the acorn, both of which were used as food. 

From the frequent reference to oatmeal and porridge, there Cor most 
can be little doubt that the kind of'corn most generally grown sown, 
was oats. Barley was also cultivated, not only for making parey yaa 
broad, but also for making malt, Frequent mention is also tread. 
made of wheat, but wheaten bread must have been used 
almost exclusively by the higher classes. I have not met with i 
any direct evidence of the use of leaven or of yeast in early pabls sed 
times in Ireland, but I infer from incidental circumstances that *™=4- 
the yeast of Cuirm, or beer, was used in the making of wheaten 
bread. Oatmeal and barleymeal cakes appear to have slearened 

© Some persons have doubted that barley was at all grown See 
tumes in Ireland. There is, however, abundant evidence that it was, Ip the 
account of the Progress of the Ultonidus in the Creachan At we are told that 
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been unleavencd, and to have been prepared as now by mixing 
the meal with sweet mill or buttermilk, so as to make 
stiff dough, which was fashioned into flat cakes. The wheat- 
meal and barley-meal cukes were baked upon a griddle, but 
Sessa te oatmeal cakes, called Bocaire and Blethach, were always 
Hear boead supported in an upright position before the 
fire by means of a three-pronged forked stick, still called 
Maide an Bhocaire or the Bocaire stick, or tho Cranachan, 
which, however, included also the three-legged stool upon 
which the cake was supported by the stick. From the latter 
name the Bocaire is sometimes called Ciste eranachain, or the 
eake of the Cranachan, The cakes of bread were called 
Tae Radrgin Bairginsy a name still preserved in the “ bairn breac”, or cake 
spotted with currants, of confectioners in Treland. There were 
different sizes of these cakes, but three ara mentioned in the 
laws: the Bairgin Ferfuine and the Bairgix Banfuine, the 
former double the size of the latter—the larger repre- 
senting the ration of a man, and the smaller that of a 
woman; the third was called the Bairgin indrixe or whole 
cake. This was a large cake which the mistress of a house 
kept whole for guests, before whom no cut-loaf should be 
placed. Any whole cake was, properly speaking, a Bairgin 
Jndrive, but the term was usually restricted to such large 
cakes as those which Brieriu had had made, each of which 
required a quarter of a Miach. Honey was sometimes mixed 
they were allowed to choose which food their horses should get; Conal and 
Lorghaire anid to give their horses two year old Airthind; Cuehulaind, how= 
‘ever, chose barley (Lorna) for his horses”. Lebor na h- Udhri, p. 108, ol, 2. 
‘The following passage from a law manuscript of considerable authority, out of 
many which could be cited, shows that barley was ued in making brea‘: 
“Three Bairgioa of Fecfuine with their kiteben accompaniments of 
Brechians every quarter, for six Bairgias of Bon Fwine; three Bairgins of 
‘oui[ueal) in it, and che same of burley,—for it is thus the Miach Comatthches 
is paid, One half of oats in it, and the other half of barley, and thelr price is 
‘not the same, for the eighty-eighth part of a Pingin is the price of the Bairyin 
‘of ont{moal], and tho sixty-soventh part of a Pingin was the price of tho 
Bairgin of barley. Give these six Buirgins for three Bairgins of Fer Fines 
‘A Feorling, and a balf, and thrve parts of a Feorling, and the tenth of a 
tunth of a Feorling is the price of [M&. defective here] in it, or of the three 
Buirgins for the trespass which the bens commit in the house this is paid", 
MS. Brit. Moe, Raretawon, 431, fol. 65, p. 2, col. b. 
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with the dough of bread, as appears from a curious account Menvy 
of the “‘champion’s share” at the feast given by Gricri, one cous. 
of the hercie personages contemporary with Cuchulaind.™* 

Meal prepared from highly kiln-dried oats, mixed with new “sos! ana 
mille or Post thick milk, or boiled with water into stirabout,” 
was also much used. Cosrsely ground meal of this kind 
was called Grus and Gruth, and the food prepared from it 
Gruiten; the second form of the words is almost identical 
with the Anglo-Saxon Grut, In discussing the names Of Machete 
the different kinds of corm grown in Ireland in former” 
times, I mentioned that filberts and acorns were used as 
food. These were crushed, so as to form a kind of meal 
to which the name Maothal was given. In early Christin 
times those who devoted themselves to a religious life, built 
their cells in remote woody districts or waste lands, which 
seem to have been generally covered with a scrub of huzel, 
judging from the quantity of hazel twigs found in turf 
bogs. Nutmeal naturally formed a valuable resource to these 
early monks, so important indeed that the word Maothal came 
in process of time to mean the meal taken on fist days, and 
which consisted at first of nutmeal and milk, and afterwards of 
oatmeal, milk, cheese, ete. Thua a Lenten dinner mentioned in 
the life of St. Moling consisted of Maothla acus Loim.™ The 


4 “Tt is right to contest for the Curathmir (Champion's Share) of my house, 
anid ho [Aricriv], for it ie not tho Curath of a Techmerage. ‘There ls a keeve 
in it in which would fit three of the battle champions of the men of Ulster, 
and it [is] filled with good wine; there isa hog seven years old init, * * * 
and a young little pig into whose mouth no fond ever went but stirabout of 
mal and now milk in spring, puro ourds and pure new milk in summer, the 
kernels of nuts and whoat in harvest, and meat and broth in winter. There 
ina So-thowr [ef. German Thier] or fut ox, whow nge is fully seven years 
since it was a little calf; neither heath nor coarse grass went into its mouth, 
but pure new milk, herb gras, green grass, nnd Arta (corn). Thereare five score 
wheaten loaves kneaded with honey ; twenty-five Miachr (sacks) alw is what 
‘was consumed with those five score loaves; and four loaves that were made out 
of every Miach. That now is the Curathmir of my house, said Bricriv®, Tale 
of Pied Bricrind, MS. B.LA., Lebdor na he Uidhrs, p. 100, col. 1. Bither the 
Miach epoken of here ie very different from that referred to in the pase 
from the MS. H. 3. 16, given in a note to the Crith Gablach (vol. ii., App. p. 
512, note 575), or the loaves were very much larger. 

MS. 1.3.17, col, 422, Seo Vite Si. Coempin, MS. H. 4.4. T.C.D. 
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‘use of Maothal was not, however, confined to monks and nuns, 
but formed part of the food of even the higher clastes, as is 
proved by the finding of the nutshells in the neighbourhood of 
forts, and by the occurrence of the word in combination with 
Cathair and Lis in topographical names, such as Cathair 
Moathal, now Cathermoyle, in the county of Limerick, where 
full evidence was obtained of the use of nutmeal, and Dis- 
maothal now Moyhill, near Maurice's Mills, in the county 
of Clare. 

Oatmeal formed also an important constituent of the porridge 
which was one of the chief articles of food in Ireland. When 
this porridge was made with water in which meat was boiled, it 
was the Bruth or broth which was distributed or served out in 
Dabachs or tubs to the retainers and servants at feasts and the 
eyresor circuits of kings and Faths. The simple porridge as well 
as the broth were seasoned with leeks. Large quantitios of leeka 
and onions were grown around the houses, and served as a substi- 
tute for pepper and other spices, introduced ut a later period 


Ben rinto Europe. Some other culinary vegetables were also eulti- 


vated in the Murathaig or enclosed Gort or garden, for we find 
Ins Lubgort, or garden vegetables, mentioned as part of the 


Water eves. Jmglaice or opsonia of the Oc Aire.” The Birur, or water cress, 


6 Crith Godlack, vol fi, p. 478, note 607, 

‘The following passage from the Felire of Oengus Cae De, is curious in 
many ways, but especially as showing the cultivation at a very early period 
of culinary vegetables in a distinct piece of ground enclosed for the parpow. 

“Saint Ciavan of Suighir was an illustrious man, indeed, for his chattels 
were many, for there were ton doors to his Lias Bé, or cattlo-yand, and ten 
Croi, or sheds at each door, and ten calves in each roi and ton cows with 
each calf 

“ Ciaran consumed but very little of the abundant produce of these cows as 
long as he lived, bat he distributed it to the poor and to the wretched of the 
Tord. Ciaran had nao fifty tamed horses for ploughing and cultivating the 
land: and bis Proind (meal or supper) every evening was a small piece of a 
Bairgin, or cako of barley, and two Mecons (parsnips), of the Murarhaig 
(lawn or kitchen-garden), and water of the spring-well. The tkins of wild 
‘calves constituted his clothes, and wet Cuilohe (enckeloth) over them outside. 
Tt was upon a pillow of stone he usually slept"»—Lobor Brece, p. 83. 

At is interesting to find that the parmip, Pastinaca sativa, the onion and 
leek, were the carllest culinary vegesebles cultivated in Ireland, In the time 
of Pliny the former was cultivated in Gual, and is mentioned by that writer 
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was also used at feasts as a salad with meat Dudese (i.2., 2x 
water leaf), the Rhodymenia palmata of botanists, was gathered 

on the sea shore, dried, and sold throughout the country. It is 
mentioned in the Crith Gablach os an accompaniment of the 
seasoned fowl to which the Aithech ar a Threba was entitled. 
Sluican, sloke, or laver prepared from Porphyra laciniata and 

P. vulgaris, a3 well as other marine vegetables, were also used 
along the sea coast. 

As the principal wealth of the Jrish was in cattle, flesh-meat 
and milk formed the most important part of the food of the 
Aire class, milk, besides being taken in its natural fresh 
state, and as skimmed milk, furnished butter, curds, and 
cheese, Butter, while abundant in summer, was preserved "otter: 
in small firkins or barrels for winter use, and for expeditions 
and feasts. Many of these vesscls filled with butter are found 
in peat bogs, the butter being altered into a hard crystulline 
fat, free from salt, If salt was used in the curing of the original 
butter, it must have been gradually removed along with the 
products of the alteration of the glycerine. As butter 
is still made without salt in some parts of Ireland, it is 
probable that it was sometimes similarly prepared in ancient 
times. The terms ¢-Saland, applied to sulted meat and butter, 
show that the method of curing provisions with ealt was prac- 
tised at a comparatively early period in Ireland. 

The privileges of the lower grades of Hd Aire, as regards persons «n- 
maintenance when wounded, absence from home attencling butter and 
their Flath, ete., a8 given in the Crith Gablach, show that 
the use of meat and butter was not universal, Thus the Oe 
Aire, when on visitation to persons of his own rank, was 
not entitled to butter; and only on stated days when on 
Folach. An Aire Desa or Flath was, however, entitled 
to butter at every meal in his own territory, while an Aire 
Ard was not only entitled to butter at every meal for him- 


as one of the three culinary plants cultivated by the Germans, the others 
beteg asparagus und some kind of bulbous root, elther the radish or the carrot. 

4 Lectures, xxv., Vo). th, p. 150. Among the tributes to which the pars- 
mount king of Eriu was entitled were the venison of Naas, the fish of the 
Boyne, and the creesys of the Brosua, Leabbsr na g-Ceart, p. 9% 
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self, but also for his Foletihe, that is, the suitors of his Court 
Leet. A wounded person on Polack, of whatever rank, appears 
to have been entitled to butter only on stated days. This legul 
provision was, no doubt, adopted to prevent a defendant from 
being ruined by the expense of the maintenance of a com- 

cari.  plainant who was wounded. Curds was a favourite article of 
food of the ancient Irish. It was made both from skimmed 
milk, and Binnit, or rennet was used in its preparation." The 
curds of fresh new milk was not unlike our modern cream 

chew. cheese. True cheese was also made, and seems to have formed 
an important clement in the food of the wealthier armers, spe- 
cimensa of it from early Christian times have been found in 
bogs impressed with a cross. From a passage in the tale of 
the “Navigation of Maelduin's Curach”, it would seem that 
even different kinds of cheese were prepared, and especially » 
tich kind from beestings milk, 

Judging by the description of the “Champion's Share’? 
of Bricriv's house, and other Possngos in Trish manuseripta, the 
rearing and fattening of oxen and pigs for food was well under- 

Fis nate stood by the ancient Trish. Beef naturally took the first place 
among the flesh meats: veal, lamb, mutton, and goat's flosh were 
also caten. Mutton was boiled, and the water in which it was 
cooked constituted the basis of the Bruth or broth already 
mentioned, which was eo freely served out to strangers off the 
road, that the word became almost synonymous with hospi- 
tality. Part of the beef was caten fresh, but a larger part was 
eured with salt’ The cattle intended for curing were fattened 
in autumn, and then driven in from the Boulagha of the ap- 

© Tn the account of the Hiadh Prointige, or refectory commons according 
tothe mille of the Cle Dé in the Lebor Brece, we are told that:i—"A curds 
fe then made for therm, bat innit ix not put into it, and it [tho cunds] is not 
‘consequently forbidden after that"—p. 9, col. 2. 

© On tho seventecnth of the many islands to which Maeldun and lis com~ 
panions came during their voyage, they saw a young woman who “gave 
them food in one Ceiss [some kind of vessel] like unto beestings cheese. 
‘She gare each three persons their share. Every taste they desired for it, wow 
the toate they found it had”. She attended Macldun apart. She thea filled a 
Citarn on the tame boord and disizibuted it to them three by three for a while. 


+... She then departed with ber one Ceiss, and with ber Ci/ura"—38. 
Leber na: he Uudbri, pr 2%, col. 1. 


oat 
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proach of winter and slaughtered, The carcass was cut up, 
salted, and hung up to dry on hooks in the smoky air of the 
kitchen. Flesh-meat of all kinds was called Saild, or when Sait moat. 
salted, Saillti, or Sail t-salnd, the Sialfaeti of the Norse. Fresh 
pork was considered & great delicacy, as is evident from the 
curious poem in which Midér promises Befind a banquet of 
fresh pork, new milk, and ale‘ Young sucking pigs were 
rousted and were especially esteemed, rake the est he 
pork was first salted in a Gaire, or mest vessel, which 
was usually kept in the Cuil Zech, or store-house, or in 
some recess used for the purpose, or when there was no special 
store-house in any convenient place. It was left to season for 
some weeks, and then hung up in the smoke, ‘The meat of aMscon ana 
Mue Forais, or house-fed pig, appears, however, to have boca" 
specially smoke-dried in the smoke of green wood, such as 
beech, ash, and white thorn. The general name for bacon was 
Tini, but smoke cured hams and flitches were called Tineiccas. 
This is almost identical in form with the Gallo-Roman word 
Taniaceae or Tanacae, used by Varro for hams imported from 
‘Transalpine Gaul into Rome and other parts of Italy. 
Puddings prepared from the blood of pigs also formed san Pedtings 
article of export from Gaul to Italy, as we lear from Varro. taamagee 
uddings of the same kind were also made by the Insh. The 
Mueriucht, or Caelana, Tona, bottom, or belly pudding, ap- 
pears to have been a black pudding of this kind, into which a 
little tansy (Zanacetum vulgare) and onions, salt, etc., were in- 
troduced a3 seasoning. Jforoga was another term for puddings, 
and, perhaps, included those prepared with liver. Saussages 
were also made of different kinds of flesh. The word Zarsun 
appears to have included regular saussages and seasoned mince- 
meats of all kinds, and melted lard, and in this way was some- 
times applied to seasoned fowl und other birds. The name 
Drisechan caorach, or ws it is called in Cork, Drisheen, given 
to a kind of pudding made of sheep's blood, seems to be a cor- 
ruption of the Irish Zarsun; the pudding itself probably affords 
an example of one of the ancient Irish puddings. ‘The Cisal- 
0 Cruich, of. English erook. 
*! Lebor na h-Diidhri, po 131, and Lectures, vol, tk. pe 
mT Pd 
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Pine Gallo-Roman Tuceta mentioned by Persius* and other 
Latin writers is perhaps a Latinized form of the Gaulish repre- 
sentative of the Irish Tarsun. 

‘The Trish Aire class were expert hunters, and trained several 
kinds of hunting dogs, among which the wolf dog attained to 
even a foreign reputation, and was much sought after. The 
wild boar, the red deer, and other game must have also con- 
tributed to the supply of animal food. Ido not know whether 
in early times the Irish, like the Britons, avoided eating the 
hare, the goose, and the common domestic fowl." The curious 
legend of Hinglan, king of the birds, and Mesbuachala, the 
mother of Conaire Mér, king of Eriu,“ shows that although birds 
were killed as game, there must have been « tradition that at 
tome earlier period they were considered sacred. In many 
of the transformations recorded in Irish legends, birds appear 
to have been the fayourite forms into which the personages of 
the story were changed. Fish seems to have formed an im: 
portant article of the food of the ancient Irish. Tales and 
poems are full of references to rivers abounding in fish; and 
we have distinct mention of the use of the commoner kinds of 
fresh-water fish in the life of St. Brigit, and the ancient life of 
St. Patrick, known us the Tripartite Life, The sulmon was 
considered food for kings and nobles; king Cormac Moc Aért 
is said to have been choked by « bone of one which he swal- 
lowed. The ancient Britons are also said to have had a pre- 
judice against cating fish, but I do not know whether in very 
ancient times this wes shared by the Irish But whatever 

49 Puacis oper nervis corpurque fidele sencetars 
Ento age : soil grandes patinar tucetaqoncraecn 
Annuore his superos vetuere Jovernque morantur.— Sat. 1. 4l. 

 Cacsar, De Bel, Gal., v.12. 

+“ When it Was night then she saw the bird upon the Forless approaching 

hor, snd Ho left his weed on the oor of the hour; and he went unto ber 
snd Mil soles Khe Eng peinle an seeslin p¥e Se ene eo 
and to carry you away by force to him; you shall be pregnant by me, 
‘you shall bring forth m son of it, and that son shall not fall birds, wee 
shall be his name", MS, T.C. D. H, 2, 16 col. TIT and 739-740, in the 
prulude to the tale of the Brudin Da Derga, which is defective in the 
vellum MS. called Leber na h-Uidhrs, in the Library of the B.1, A. 

68 Lebor na heUidhr’, page 60, col. 2 line 36. 

© Dio Cuss,, Lexi, 12. 


_ wbpare mode YpeOT Ln 
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use the Trish may have made of game, fish, ote., the chief part fn + rah in 
of their animal food was obtained from their cattle; snd 

there can be little doubt that Ciesar's obsorvations regard- 

ing the Britons, that they possessed “ pecoris magnus nu- 
merus"S” might be equally well applied to the Trish. 

‘The chief intoxicating drink of the ancient Trish, as of all culemor 
northern European peoples, was beer, which was called in old Set 
Trish Cnirm, genitive Chorma, as in the Crith Gablach, where 
we are told that the Brughfer has always two vate in his 
house—TJan Ais oeus Jan Chorma,—a vat of now milk and avat 
of beer. The Trish genitive is almost identical with sdppn.t* Tm namo 
the form of the word in Athenmus, as amended by Casaubon. tun wo 
As Athensus quotes Posidonios, we may look upon the Greek 
Korma as a pre-Christian, and, no doubt, genitive form of the 
Celtic name of beer, corresponding to the Trish Chorma. 
Dioscorides has the form xotpu." The banqueting hall of 
the Rig Tuatha, in which the Sabaid or councillors sat, was 
called the Cuirmtech or Ale house, which corresponded to 
certain extent to the Tech Midchuarda of the Ard Righ 
rind. Tn the fragment of the ancient tale of Toemare Emere, 
or Courtship of Emer by Cuchulaind, preserved in the vellum 
manuscript Lebor na h-Uidhri, beer is called dl n-guata. The bin-owe; 
passage is.as follows: “One time as the Ultonians were with 
Conchobar in Emain Macha drinking in the Jernguali, one 
hundred Brotha of ale used to be put into it far each evening, 

‘This was the dl nguala, which used to test the Ultonians, all 
fitting onthe one bank”. 

The “one bank” here spoken of is evidently the long bank 
near the fire, which was called by the Norse the Brugge. In 

11 Billo Gallieo, v.12. 

4 denaroe 3 obroc dxiore 2 INyov Clup mapaylyrvrax mapa 3b role 
‘nluerions (ehrie) Eider eipern sord siurae Lemme rapa 24 roig 
rodAoig Kallairs eadeiras 64 edcpa. Lib. iv, ¢. xiii, 

© TS eahoTperor dé udp, ceewatspeor do dx ring «plc, yw Kod dvri clvow 
weikerar 88 Kal Le wupay rowuiira wiparra, oe 
iv rp mpdc éoripar TBnpig cai Bytravig". B, LL. c. 79 (eps xotppitoc). 

CE Angl. Sax. cern, « house, a room, ¢g. in Beowuly (138) we have 
mede-aern suicel, a yreat mead house. Teraguali neans probably the coal- 
house or house where the wort was boiled. 

$41 Note,—p. ceelxil. 
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the words di n-guala the dl is evidently the samo as the Old 
Norse 6l, Anglo-Saxon Ealu, modern English Ala. Ol and 
Cuirm were probably synonymous, the former being perhaps 
‘s borrowed name. Possibly 4? was a simple fermented, slightly 
sour decoction of malt, as it is said to have been in 
before the introduction of hops, and that the wort of the Cuirm 
was boiled with some bitter aromatic herbs. 
memingot ‘The second part of the name has been explained in diffi 
rent ways. According to one gloss, the word Guala is the ge- 
nitive case of Gual, that is, coal,—dln-Guala, or “ale of the 
coal”, and was so called because the wort was boiled over a 
chareoal fire: and Conchobar Mac Nessa and his warriors sat 
around the fire and quaffed their ale. Another gloss derived 
the name from the pot itself; and a third from the son of the 
first owner of the boiler. It must have been a difficult task 
in those early times to procure a boiler sufficiently large to 
make the ale necessary to regale the household of « king. 
Even the Norse gods were on one occasion in the unhappy 
plight of not having enough of ale, and to prevent so great a 
misfortune in future, it is mentioned that Thor carried off the 
ergs wort giant Hfmir's big boiler. Conchobar Mac Nessa also went on an 
* expedition the secret motive of which may have been a great 
bronze boiler which a petty chieftain named Gerg possessed. 
He succeeded in carrying off the pot and killing Gerg himself. 
Too caxvet Conchobar had a celebrated brewing vat, the proportions of 
fortatea Ol n-Gnala it was called, becauso it wns # fire of Gual or coal that 
Daradach. ved tobe in Emain Macha in the house in which it was drank. It is from it 
that Lech n-Guala,in Damh Inis, in the territory of Uladh, has been so called, 
because it [the boiler) in which the wort was boiled over the fire of coal is 
under it to-day in concealment", H, 3. 18, 583, 

2 ‘The following passage from the Mled Bricrend, or Feast of Hricriu, shows 
that the Ultonian warriors drank their beer around the fire: “ After this food 
and Lind (drink) were distributed to them, and they came in a circle around 
the fire; and they became intoxicated and they were cheerful".—Lebor aa 
h-Uidhei, p. 101, col. 2 

‘The following gloss in the MS, just quoted shows that the name appears - 
to have boon also given to the pot or vesslin which the wort was boiled: OF 
n-Guala, ie, Wt was a Daback (a tub or vat) of wmo (bronze), It was it that 
Conchobar Mae Nessa brought from Dun Geirg Faebhur Geal after having de- 
molished the Dun, and killed Gerg". In the Book of Leean we are told that 
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which befitted his wort-boiler. This brewing-vat was called 
Daradach because it was made of oak, that is, of oak staves 
bound by great hoops. The vat, or Dabach, appears to have 
been always placed in the principal hall, which was hence 
called the ale house or Cuirm Tech. The ale was doubtless 
drunk fresh from the vat as in the old breweries of Germany. 

The word Lin™ is sometimes used for ale, but it is ther a ees 
general term for liquor than a special name for beer. Barley veer ter 
appears to have been the grain chiefly used for preparing the 
malt for beer in Ireland, though there is reason to believe that 
spelt wheat was also cultivated in Ireland, and also used for the 
same purpose. As oats was the corn crop most usually grown, 
it also must have been frequently used for malting, at least in 
the more mountainous districts not adapted for barley. The sat. 
Irish name of malt was Brach, genitive Braich, or Bracha, cor- 
responding to the Welsh and Comish Brag, whence Welsh 
Bragaud, Old English Bragot, modern English Bracket, a kind 
of sweetened ale. ‘These words contain the same root as 
the Anglo-Saxon Breovan, Gothic Briggvan, Old Nore 
Brugga,* Old High German Bracean, whence modem German 
Brauen, English Brew. As in other northern countries, Panu 
beer at first consisted of a simple fermented infusion of the ber ive 
malt. Before the introduction of hops, attempts were made wed." 
to flavour the beer with aromatic and bitter astringent 
plants—oak bark, it is said, among other things, having 
been employed for this purpose. The Cimbri used the 
Tamarix Germanica, the old Scandinavians the fruit of 
the sweet gale, Myrica gale, the Cauchi the fruit and twigs of 
the chaste tree, Vitex agnus castus. In Iceland, where hops 
do not grow, the yarrow, Achillea millefolium, was used for 
this purpose, and was even called Valhumail, or field hops. 


it wns called from Guala thoson of thie Gerg, who wns killed at the battle of 
Airthech. (B. of Lecan, 170, 0,9.) This is improbable. 

‘The wort of porter aud ale is called Gyle in English breweries, Could 
there be any relationship between this modero Knglish word, the origin of 
which is 90 far ae I know obscure, and the ancient Guale or Ol n- Qualia? 

© Cf. Angl. Sax. 1f8, a bevorage, wino, etc., and Old Norse 48, boar. 

‘© Whence is derived Brugge, the name of the seat or “ale bank" near the 
fire above mentioned. 
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Even os late us the last century, the yarrow was still used 
for giving a bittor flavour to beer in a district of Sweden ®? 
From the large quantities of the prossod and exhausted leaves 
and stems of the marsh plant, the buck-bean, Menyanthes 
trifoliata, which have been found in the neighbourhood of some 
Raths, that plant was probably used in Ireland at an early 
poriod to flavour beer. That some plant was used by the 
‘et yy Ancient Trish to flavour boor, thore can be no doubt. In a 
chvated curious legendary life of prince Cano, son of Gartnan, and 
Kelas’. grand-nephew of the celebrated Ocdan Mac Gabhrain, king of 
the Gaedhelic kingdom of Scotland, to escape whose hostility 
Cano fled into Ireland, there is a poem in praise of the various 
celebrated ales of Ireland* We have no means of fixing the 
@7 Olnfsen a. Povelson, Reise 2,106, and Weinhold, Alinordisches Babes, 
p.88. In some parts of Norway the yellow bed straw, or Galium rerum, it 
eaid to be used instead of hopa, and is consequently called Velkumall, or 
Voldhunle. ‘The Ieelandic name is, however, Madra, or madder. 
* ‘Though he were to drink of the bevernges of FVaths, 
‘Though a Fath may drink of strong liquors, 
‘He shall not be a king over Briu 
‘Unless he drink the ale of Cualand.* 
‘The nlo £ Cumur na tri n-wiveo® 
As jovinlly drank about Znber Ferna,? 
T have not tasted « juice to be proferred 
‘To the ale of Corna.* 
The ale of the land of Ele,* 
Tt belongs to the merry Momonians, 
‘The alo of Furlochra Ardua,’ 
‘The red ale of Dorind.? 
‘The ale of Cail! Garton Coille® 
Is served to the king af Ciorraiye ;* 
‘This is the liquor of noble Erin, 
Which the Gaedhil pour out in friendsliip- 
Tn Owil Tota"? of shining goblete— 
Disa’ Lathan of good chour, 
An ale-fenst is given to the Lagonians 
When the summer foliage withers. 


1 The parts of the contios of WicKlow and adjoining Brey. 2 The meeting of the 
three watery, the Barrow, the Nore, wad the eer Watertord, 8 The woul of Ure 
Barrow, 4 Probably the river Mullceerw In the N. E of the county of Limerick 8 Ely 
O'Carroll, Ge. the Raxories of Clonlisk and Ballybrit, in the Queen's County, and Kltogarsy 
and other adjoining parte of Tipperary, © The gounsry about Ardogh, In the onanty of 
Limerick 7 The dletriet of C/Viormy bo Kerry. Thare not teen able to Identity this 
Phee, which must. however, hare been ta the territory mentioned unier the next aumber- 
(© The bernitorios of Clarveidhe Jed near the present town al Casthetes we the weet of the 
oanty of Roscommon, and Clarrieite Locks wa n-.tirncdd in tho barony of Costello 1a tbe 
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exact date at which the poom was composod. According to Prem ot 
Tighernach, Cano was killed an. 687, and the manuscript in stat” 
which the poom is found was compiled about the yoar 1290, fund 
‘That the compiler of the manuscript was not the author of the 
poem is certain; and judging by the language, and by the gene- 
ral character of the contents of the book, the poom in its present 
form belongs to a period anterior to the twelfth century, and 
the original materials out of which the tale was worked up, toa 
period three or four centuries earlier. We may safely assume that 
in the twelfth contury at least, thera were many places in Ine- 
land which enjoyed the reputation of making good ales, some, if 
not all, of which were red, or “ red like wine”. Most of those 
places have long since ecased to brew beer, but Castlebelling- 
ham atill maintains the reputation of the ales of Muirthemne, 
and until within the lust few years beer of some local reputa- 
Ale in deuak in Feara Cwile,* 
‘The households are not counted.!* 
To Findia Is sorved op sumptuous ly 
‘Tho ale of AMuirthemne.'* 
Ale ia drank around Loch Cuain,? 
Iv is drank out of deep horns 
In Magh Inia!® by the Oltoniane, 
‘Whence laughter rises to loud exultation. 
By the goatle Dalriad'? it is drank— 
In half measures by [the light] of bright candles 
[White] with easy handled battle spears, 
Chosen gool warriors practise foats. 
‘The Saxon ale of bitterness: 
Is drank with pleasure about Inder in {tig,!* 
Aout the land of the Cruitini® about Geegin” 
Ked ales tice wine are freely drank, 

MS, H.2, 18,, £0. , col, 788. 
county € Muyo. 10 To the county of Langford bo dering Cavan. 32 Druulang tn the eeunty 
of Longfordon the bordersof tho two cofnlen, Tharo wns andthee Dradin Lethon wear Aritoe, 
1n the county of Louth, but the one hers referred to sooms tobe the Langford one. 12 A ter 
ritory in anclent Bregia, now tho barony of Kells in Meath. 12 That ln the Nowps tally te m9 
great that the number In ritince Innever counted. 14, The county of Louth bordering 
the sea between the Buyne and Dundalk. 15 Strangford Lough. 18 Lecals tn the county of 
Down, 1? Northeastern part of county of Antrim 18 That la, while looking on at the feats 
of arms In the Z4es by torch light, ainailer and wore coureniant vessels of teor wore 


Dat-Aroidhe, 
sputhorn part of Antrim, 2f This was the district of the Gery Meabhar Gael already alluded 
1, whose Leautiful daughter Siro was courted by Maine, wou of 4alit and Afee, The wxace 
cto of Qua Geiry has aot boen determined, 
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tion was brewed in Bray, which may have been the seat of the 
original breweries of Cualann, or of one of them. Among the 
“sexon aio ales mentioned in the poem is “ the Saxon ale of bitterness”, 
which deserves some attention, because it proves that England 
Se a begun to make bitter beer at a much earlier period than is 
usually supposed. Was the “‘ale of bitterness” flavoured with 
hops? and if not, what was the flavouring plant? These are 
questions which the poern of Cano Sfae Gartnain does not help 
‘us to solve, but it certainly suggests a doubt as to the correct- 
noes of the date, 1524, assigned by Beckmann, Houghton,” 
Anderson,“ and indeed most writers on the subject, as that of 
the introduction of hops into England. 
Hey The ancient Gauls and Germans, as Weinhold tells us," 
‘tert ofbeer, Hixed honey with the wort from which they brewed their beer. 
‘The ancient Irish also mixed honey with their Cuirm, or ale, 
and with other drinks included under the term Lin ; but T_ 
cannot say whether it was before or after the fermentation. If 
added before, it would make the beer stronger and more in- 
toxicating, 
Brewing of ‘The brewing of beer appears to have been the privilege of 
sete Flaths. The Fer Fothlai, or wealthy middleman who had 
Ceiles to whom he gave cattle, recived his rent in corn, “for 
he is not entitled to malt until he is a Flath"™ The Brughfer 
must have had the privilege of brewing, in virtue of his 
functions as public hospitaller, as he was bound to have a vat 
of ale always ready for the refreshment of a Rig, a bishop, a 
poet, a judge, or other person, and their respective suites entitled 
axdin to public entertainment, In Germany ulso the brewing of beer 
the neuliiy- appears to have been in the middle ages @ privilege of the 


© History of Inventions, Wv., 82. 

0 Collections for the Improvenent of Trade and Husbandry, by Bradivy, 
vol iL, p 440. 

\ History of Commerce, tin. 45. 

Die deutschen Fraven, p. 817, He adi that in the ninth century it 
was nlso added to wine. Aa this wasa vile adulteration, we need not be sur- 
prised that it was prohibited by the council of Anchen in 817, and by that 
of Worms in 868. Tho Welsh Bragaud and English Bracket wae probably 
fan ale of this kind. 

8 Crith Gablach, vol. t., p. 490. 
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nobility, and in some parts this privilege came down to 
comparatively modern times.“ 

Another drink of the ancient Irish, which was only second set ‘ 
in importance to, though perhaps considered a nobler drink 
than, Cuirm or beer, was Mede, or metheglin, the Metu of the 
Germans, the Medu or Meodw of the Anglo-Saxons, and the 
Mjc@Sr of the Norwegians. The great banqueting hall of 
‘Tara was called the Tech Mid chuarda, or “mead circling 
house”, The great attention paid to the culture of bees, as is 
proved by the numerous Jaws and legal decisions concerning 
them which have come down to us, and the large quantities 
of honsy supplied as rents and tributes to the Kings and 
other Flaths, show that mead was a general and favourite 
drink of the ancient Irish; for although, as we have seen 
from the account of the “champion's share" of Bricriu's 
house, honey was sometimes used in the making of sweat 
cakes, there can be little doubt that the greater part of the 
honey produced in ancient times was fermented into mead. 

‘This drink is perhaps older than beer; but, so far az L know, not exota- 
there is no evidence that at any timo in Ireland it was tho lnesiming 
exclusive intoxicating drink of the Irish, or that it was Se 
generally used us beer. As in the older songs of the Edda 

froim the Niebelungen Saga, so in all the older Irish pooms and 

tales, the heroes drink beer. Metheglin was probably made by 

the ancient Irish by simply dissolving honey in water, as the 
Romans did,“* but in medieval times aromatic plants seem to 

have been added, as in France,“ and perhaps in Germany also. 

The brewing of motheglin in the south of Ireland came down to 

within my own memory, but is, I believe, now extinct there. 

Tt was a8 much esteemed in Ireland as wine, and was considered 

aa the especial drink of women. 

8 See B, v, Raamer's Geachichte der Hohenatonfen und ihrer Zeit. Dritke 
Aufl. 10" Halfb. s. 506, where aumerous authorities are quoted, 

*® Tho name Metheglin came into English probably through the Welsh 
Meddygiyn, though the word approaches closer to an Irish form, It law 
compound of Med with an adjectival sulllx -ecl, and din, a beverage, 

6 Pliny, Hist. Nat,, 14,20. 

7 Le Grand d’ Auasy et de Roquofort, Histoire de la vie privée des Franpais, 

2, 839; Weinhold, Die deutschen Frauen, 319, 
9 Morewood iu his History of Enebriating Ls;uors, published in 1898, sayn, 





‘ing the same name is mentioned as being made from 
the “woodberry", probably the Vaccinum myrtillus, and 
ig called in Irish Fraoehdin, or Fraoehdga, and com- 
monly called “ Frochans’, popularly known in Cork and in 
the west of England as Whorte. ‘Chis liquor seems to have 
been the same as that known in lster times as“ bogberry wine.” 
The name Geor Lochlanach, or * Norse beer", or more popu- 
larly “Danish beer", given to it, shows that the Norsemen, 
like the modern Icelanders, made a similar drink, According 


in the German Alps in Carinthia ‘he “ heather beer” 
which the Danes are supposed to have made ftom the com- 
mon heath, isa myth, The only way in which heath could 
be used for making beer would be as a substitute for hops, but 
even for this use of it there isno evidence whatever. 


DRESS AND ORNAMENT. 


The subject of the dress and personal ornaments of the 
ancient Irish has been ¢o fully discussed by O'Curry, that I 
huye little to add except in the way of comparison between 
the former and the dress of other ancient European nations. 

‘Two words are used in Irish manuscripts for the garments 
which were worn close to the skin, namely, Zena and Caimsi. 
O'Ourry concluded that the Lena wasakilt. From such brief 
descriptions of it a2 are available, it appears to have been a tight- 
fitting garment apparently without sleeves, which covered tho 
upper part of the body andextended to the knees. In one case 
at least, that of the Ulster chieftain Connud Mac Morna, it 


“ Attho present day great quantitics of mead aro manufactured in various 
parts of Ireland, particularly in the counties of Cork, Limerick, Waterford, 
and Tipperary” (p. 593). This was the caso about the year 1524, when the 
first edition of bis work appeared, but not in 1638, 

© Dr, O'Donovan auggosta that tho “heath-fmit, Fraechmheay of Biri 
Leith, which formed part of the tribute of the Ard Righ of Ireland, were 
© Prochans",—Boak of Rights, p. 9, note p. 

2 Almordisches Leben, pe 102. 
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descended to the calves. It seems to have been open at the 
side, and to have been put on like a vest or jacket. ‘The usual 
material was woollen cloth, but in many cuses it was linen ortismuterial; 
even silk. When of linen it was white, und judging by the 
persons who wore white linen Zeaas, they must have been 
considered the most noble. Thus Vonehobar Mac Nessa, king 
of Ulster, Conaire Mér, king of Eriu, Cuchulaind, Sencha the 
orator, Da Derga, a king-Brugh, and several other celebrated 
had white Lenas of linen. Woollen Lenas were ts csiours 

of the most various colours. In the Zdin Bé Chuailgne, the 
Brudin Da Derga, and other ancient tales, we find Lenas of 
the following colours mentioned: red, white with red stripes, 
red-spotted, brown-red, yellow, green, blue, blackish blue, 
variegated, striped, streaked. Lenas of cloth interwoven 
with thread of gold are also frequently mentioned. The 
collar was sometimes ornamented with thread of gold, and the 
lower end with a hem of gold thread, ora fringe. The Lena of 
Conaire Mér had silken borders embroidered with gold. Each 
Tuath or Mér Tuath appears to have had u special colour, the 
Lena of the chief only differing from those of his Aires in being 
richer and more beautiful in texture and ornamentation, 

The Romans also wore a garment called a Lazna, but whether 
it was a native article of dress, or borrowed from some other mo oman 
people, is a question which has been much debated, According “"* 
to Festus, some believed it to be of Tuscan origin; others of 
Greck.*' Strabo mentious the Laena in speuking of the dress 
of the Gauls as if it was characteristic of them."* St. Isidore, 
in an important passage in which he refers to several names of 
articles of dress, quotes a passage from a play of Plautus, now 
lost, which distinctly makes the Zaena Guulish.* Whether 
originally borrowed or not, the Zaena was in use in Rome at 

“Lacna vestiment! genus habitua duplicis; quidam appellatam existi- 
mant Tusce, quidam Gracee, oa haivgu (al. Aavida, edapéda] dicunt". 
De nerborum significatione, Libs 

At Libr. iv. Gallia, Teltion of 3. W Woltonk, Asnstentam, 1707, p. 900. 

om“ Quibusdam autetn nationius eua cuique propria vestis ext, ut Parthis 
sorabara, Gallis lenae, Germania rhenones, Hispania stringes, Sardis was 
trucac”. Exymolog. Lib. xis. cmp. 23, 6. 1. 

#4 “Laena sage quadra ct mollia sunt de quibue Plautoe : “Lens fal. Linn] 
eodperta ost textelia Gallia", Mill, xix. ¢. 28.3, 
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an early date. The Flamens wore one which, so far as I 
can make out, did not materially differ from the Irish Lena. 
Tt also formed part of the dress of kings. In many passages of 
Latin authors, the Laena is spoken of asa kind of cloak, differ- 
ing from the Pallium only in being made of thicker cloth, 
and in being even worn over that garment. Such a Laena 
of a scarlet colour is spoken of by Juvenal. Mr. James 
Yates, in his article on the Laena, in Smith's Dictionary of 
Greek and Roman Antiquities, seems to regard the Laena 
in which Virgil (Aen., iv. 262) clothes Aneas as synonymous 
with the Pallium, Prof. Connington makes it a scarf’: 
“A scarf was o'er his shoulders thrown 
Of Tyrian purple”. 
tera If these interpretations be correct, the Roman Daena was 
different from the Irish. The latter was in fact a simple 
woollen shirt reaching to the knees, and without sleeves, like 
Tetris the Doric Chiton, but, as we have seen, like the latter some- 
reek times made of linen. Connud Mac Morna’s Lena corresponded 
to the Ionic Chiton, which reached to the calves of the legs. 
The Chiton, like the Lena, was only joined at one side, and 
opened out sometimes in certain positions of the body (oxcord¢ 
mien xfrwv.) As the Roman Twnica corresponded to the Greek 
nates Chiton, it was also like the Irish Zena. When firstinwoduced— 
for it was not, itis said, an original dress of the Romuns—it had 
no sleeves, but aflerwards long sleeves were sometimes added ; 
on works of art, however, the sleeves, though wide, are gene- 
Ruger rally short. The Tunica was girt with a Zona, the Irish Lena 
with a Cris or girdle® A girdle worn us » scarf or sash was 
called » Girsat, This was usually a present from a lady, and 
was most prized when of‘purple. Thus Medd presented Ferdiad 
with, among other gifts, a Girsat corcra, or purple waist scarf, 
Graamented to induce him to fight Cuchwlaind. ‘The Doric Chiton was 
fastened over both shoulders by clasps or buckles, which were 
often of considerable size. We have the exact parallel of this 


Tah on 


ii, 283. 
© This is obviously the Welsh Crys, though that word ie translated shirt 
in the Welsh Laws, 
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in the Lena of Amergin, son of Ecalsalach™ and of the lady 
Etain® Brom the passage referring to the latter quoted at 
foot, it appears that the Lena worn by Irish women, like the 
Tunica worn by the Roman women, was long. 

A bronze figure found in 1804 at « depth of ten feet in the Drow of 
Rue Rouchaud, at Besancon, the Vesontio of Caesar, and the fault 
principal town of ancient Sequania, is dressed in a kind of 
tunie, which corresponds exactly with the Irish Lena. The 
tunic which fits tightly to the body and adapts itself to its 
form, is crossed from right to left on the breast; itis ornamented 
by what appears a border of furs, and descends almost to the 
knees. It is held above the hips by a girdle, the extremities 
of which are not knotted, but simply turned on the girdle with 
asort of grace and symmetry. The thighs and legs are covered 
with a tightly fitting trousers which descends to the ankles. 

The two hands are wanting, but other similar figures found 
elsewhere always hold a cup in the right hand and a spear in 
the left. Grivaud de la Vincelle considered this statuette to 
represent Jupiter Taranis, but the figures of that god were 
usually armed with a hammer like the German Thor. A 
great many similar fignres have been found in France, and 
described by Montfaucon, Caylus, Milin, and other antiquaries, 

Whatever may have been the true character of the Roman 
Taena, the interweaving of gold thread appears to have been as 
common in it as we have seen it to have been in the Irish 
Lena. Virgil alludes to this where, describing ZEness’ Lacna, 
he says: 

. 2. “dives quae muneea Dido 
Feoernt, et tenui telan discreverat suro”,—dAen,Iv. 208, 

That there was some difference between the Lena and re Cainst 
Caimsi is shown by the three Saxon princes—Ovalt, Osbrit, tose 

06 Lectures, vol ity p- 96. 

‘7 “She had a lustrous erimeon cloak of dazzling sheen; Dualdat of 
‘silver, inlaid with burnished gold, in the cloak, She wore a long collared 
Lena, over which was an Znor of green silk ornamented with gold. Won- 
erful clasps of gold and of silver upon ber breast, upon her back, and upon 
hor shoulders in that Lena all round”. MS. H, 2, 16, T.C.D. 


oer Recueil des Monuments, ¥ol. ii, p. 22. The statuette is represented in 
 % fig. x, 


and Lindasa—who were at the court of Conaire Mir, wear- 
ing a Caimai under their Lenas, The Romans, both men and 
women, usually wore two tunics, the inner one correspondii 
Seimgtot,, to our shirt. Tho Caimsi of the Saxons evidently corresponded 
“to the inner tunic. ‘The two are mentioned in such a way in 
the tale of the Brudin Da Derga as to be liable to be con- 
Compe founded. Thus Causeraid Mend Macha, son of Conchobar Mac 
Exiles Nevoa, wears a Cains and not a Lena; thia is aleo the case 
with his three jugglers, his threo clowns, and his three poets. 
‘That the lower class of retainers ehould not wear Lenas is ab 
it should be, for there scems little doubt that that garment 
wag only worn by Aires; but it is curious to find » royal 
prince without one. The Caimsi, when worn under a Lena, 
was a true shirt, and appears to have been the same as the Cnes- 
Tana, or skin-Lena, or Lena fri geal nes, or * Lena to the white 
skin”. When worn as an outsidedress, the Cainet was like a loose 
Bloure, or long English smock-frock, reaching to the knees, and 
sometimes to the middle of the ealves of the legs, and might Be 
girt with a Gris or girdle. The Coimsi peoms to have been 
worn by kings and Aires as a kind of loose undress; while 
the Lena, which was always tight, was more a pageant or 
state dress. The Lena in some cases did not reach the knee; 
in others it extended as much as three fingers below the knee. 
derention ‘The word Caimei is undoubtedly a borrowed word obtained 
ES from the modioval Latin Camisia, whence have come the 
Spanish Camisa, Italian Camieia, French Chemise As tho 
garment was not at all known in ancient times to the Medi- 
terranean nations, Weinhold thinks it is of German origin, 
and consequently that the Romance forms are derived from 
Hemidi, or simpler Hamo (old Norse Hamr), which is any 
covering (indutus)!” Lichamo was the covering of a corpse, 
Omamentet and has by a singular inversion of meaning come, in the form 
Teas" of the modem German Leichnam, to mean the corpse itself. 
Like the Irish Lenas, the shirts or smocks of the wealthy 
Germans were often made of silk, and the seams and hems 


9 Wo have the same root in another maine for n linen shirt—Camsilis, A 
woollen shirt was a Sarcilis, Gerard, Polypt. Irmin, 2, 717. 
"0 Die Deutechen Frauen in dem Mittelaiter, p. 430. 
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ornamented with gold thread; a piece of gold embroidered 
stuff was inserted along the breast between the plates The 
neckband was also carefully worked. The latter 

to the Irich Lena gel colptach co n-derg intlad dir, or the 
collared Zena, with red ornamentations of gold. There was 
an arrangement at the side for fastening the shirt, which was 
there worked with dr Snath or gold thread. The Lena or 
Caimsi, for we are not told which it was, of Amergin, son of 
Evalsalach the smith, had gold buttons in its openings and 
breast, and carved and interlaced clasps of Findruine. The 
shirt of the Scandinavians was called a Skyria or Serkr (whence the soxnth 
the English skir¢ and shirt) and was worn by men and women— tyre oe 
the breast cut or opening in the shirt of the men being smaller "”” 
than in that of the women, who therefore covered the neck 
with a neckerchief. Like the Irish Lena and the German 
Hemidi, the Norse Skyrta, especially that of the women, was 
frequently ornamented with gold embroidery at the breast.‘ 
The Norse Skyrta appears to have been adopted to some ex- 
tent by the Irish, for we find in times subsequent to the Danish 
wars, and during Anglo-Norman times, mention made of a 
Scuaird Lena and of a Sgiorta, 

The meaner classes of people, as in other countries of 
north Europe, wore neither Lena nor Caimai; they covered the 
upper part of their bodies with their Brat or cloak, and the 
middle portion with the Berrbroce, which O'Curry translates the tere. 
“apron”, but which more nearly corresponded to the modem ”"** 
petticoat called a kilt. In the Tale of the Brudin Da Derga, 
the persons described as wearing Berrbroce are: the three 
cooks, the nine guardsmen, the two table attendants, the three 
door keepers, and the head charioteers. None of the chieftains 
have them. In the Téin Bé Chiailgne, Cuchulaind is, how- 
ever, described a: putting on his Berrbroce of “ striped satin", 
and his Berrbroce of brown leather, cut from the backs of 
four full-grown, well-tanned ox-hides, over his battle girdle of 
ox-hides, and his Berrbroce of “striped satin".* Ferdiad 


©! Fornmanna Sigur, 9, 417; Ragnar Saga Lodbrok, ¢, 5. 
#8 Lectures, vol. b, p, 301, 
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also put on a Berrbroee of leather, and another of iron."* 
With the exception of the Berrbroce of “ striped satin”, 
which was either an invention of the tale-writer, or part of a 
pageant drees, these were simply the parts of the armour which 
covered the abdomen, the loins, and the upper part of the 
thighs, and which, in the suits of armour of the fifteenth cen- 
tury, would be represented by the great Brayette or waist-piece,’ 
the Tassets, and the Garde-reins or loin-guard. These pieces 
taken together would form a kind of skirt, which in the skirted 
armour developed into a full skirt, not unlike a kilt. 
‘There is another important article of dress, the name of 
The Ganilss which ig evidently connected with Berrbroce, namely, the 
Geran Gaulish Braccae, Bracae, or breeches. This word is generally 
connected with brece, speckled or checkered. The ancient Irish 
trousers in the museum of the Royal Irish Academy, are che- 
quered of a large diamond pattern like Scotch plaids, and so far 
support the supposed connection of Braccae and bree. These 
trousers reached to the ankles, and, except in being tight about 
the legs, are exactly like the modern dress of the same name. 
The breeches seem to have been worn by all the nations of 
northern Europe, and to have been called by names which are 
closely related to the Gaulish Braccae. Thus, in Old High 
German they were called Bruooh, Saxon, Frisian, and Old 
Norse, Brok, Russian, Brjiki. They were also worn by the 
Indians, Persians, and Scythians. The first breeched people 
with whom the Romuns came into contact were the Gauls, and 
hence the Bracae came to be so identified with that people, 
that the part of Gaul which was not included in the Provincia 
‘was called Gallia Braccata. The usual name for the Braceae 
Kip ba in Irish was Zruibas, which would now be pronounced “trews”, 
on. from whence, or from the cognate Welsh form, the English 
Trousers has come; the word Breeches being derived from one 
of the Teutonic forms, Bruoch, Brok, etc. 
Te dewh Among the articles that formed Mac Conglinde's wardrobe, 
as described in the Lectures,"* was the Oohrath, O'Ourry 


Vol. it., p. 807. 
** Tide, p. 109-105, 
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considered it to have beea pantaloons or trousers, Ido not 
think this opinion correct. The word is-evidently borrowed 
from the Latin Qcrea,a greave, and the article itself must have 
corresponded in some tespects to the German Hose, Old Norse 
Hosa or stocking. The latter, however, covered the knee, The hoes or 
overlapping the end of the Bruoch, and at first reached the 
ankle, and afterwards covered the whole foot. The Irish 
Broeste gatrid, that is, the short or knee breeches, and the 
Stocuidhe ruileire, or thick roll stockings, generally worn 
during the last century and in some places to the present 
day, corresponded exactly to the Gruoch or Aose. The Scan- 
dinavian Brék or breeches and the stockings sometimes formed 
one garment, which was called an Oekul, or Hokulbroekr, and 
extended to the ankle, This combined garment must have 
been almost identical with the old Zruibias in the museum 
of the Royal Irish Academy, Sometimes the breeches and 
hose had legs, as in the Leistabroskur, which were much valued 
for travelling.” The hose was frequently made of leather, so 
as to form # regular gaiter. When the breech became long 
the hose became short, that is, became a Sockr or sock, also 
called a Leistr. The Ocrath, on the contrary, did not reach Tmo nsture 
the knee, and did not go below the ankle; it was like the Orem, 
leggin of the modern Highlander, except that it was bound 
round with thongs or bands. The passage from the laws 
quoted by O’Curry** shows clearly that the ankle was bare 
between the Ocrath and the Assat or shoes. In the Hei- 
delberg and Wollenbiittel manuscripts of the Suchsenspiegel, 
which belong to the fourteenth century, are many pictures 
which show the dress of the Germans, The Wends, for in 
stance, are represented with long hove without foet, but with 
different coloured socks; the hose are bound around with 
bands like the Irish Ocrath."” In the old Welsh Laws, we 
find the words, Hosewaus,« hove; Hosaneu, a trunk-hoze. The 
words, us well as the articles of dress, are probably borrowed. 
It would appear from the account of Mac Congliide’s wardrobe, 


© Nials Saga, ¢. 135. 6 Leet xxii Wola ily ps BOT. 
& Kopp, Bilder und Schriften der Vorseit, Bdy Ly Bilder. 20 85, 64, 98, 
106, 125, 126. See nits Witch i clase rene Sie nab ae 
iT. 
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that the Ocrath were worn, in his case at all events, without a 
Truibhas or Trews. He was in fuct dressed to a great extent 
like a modern Highlander. 
thetnoror The Irish, both men and women,” wore over their shirt 
sclets 4g kind of jacket called an Jnar, which was bound round the 
waist by the Cris or girdle, and below which hung the end of 
the Lena, forming the kilt. There was a tight fitting variety of 
it called a Cliabh Inar, or body jacket, which is always spoken 
of as fancy coloured and as forming part of a splendid dress. 
sont The Znar corresponded to the Norse Kyrtil, which wus also 
bound round the waist by the Lindi, Beleis, or belt. The Jnar 
was made of cloth of various colours, expecially green and scarlet, 
gaeriale or crimson.” ‘The latter seems to have been selected by im= 
effars portant personages us the colour for the Jnars worn ot assem- 
blies, or which were bestowed as Taurorech or free gifts.“ The 
Inars of distinguished heroes are usually spoken of in the 
‘Tales az being made of silk or satin. Among the Taurcrechs 
and Tributes of Irish kings Znars with hems of gold are also 
mentioned! Among the Nome also a scarlet Kyrtil, or one 
of silk, was considered suitable for public occasions." The 
buff-jerkin worn under armour appears to have been called an 
Jnar*® from this we may form some idea of what it was like. 
‘The Gaul defending his house on the Column of Antoninus 
appears to have been dressed in an Jnar with tight sleeves. 
Tecoma It is uncertain whether the Germans had at first any article 
koailsh of dress strictly corresponding to the Jnar The Teutonic 
tom Rue names for a tight fitting coat or jacket, O. H. German and 
Anglo-Saxon Roc, modern German Jock, Old Norse Rookr, 
English Frock and Roeket, are evidently related to the Irish 
Rucht, an ancient name for the Jnar.™ Ts the Middle Latin 
Roccus of Germanic or Celtic origin, or, in other words, is the 


7 See note 667, ante p. cockexxi. @ Leet, vol. i, p 160, 

© Tbid,, p, 168.  Leabhar na g-Ceart, p. 161. 

* Weinhold, Alt. nord. Leben., 165, 

9 6 Cuchulaind’s chariotect put on his charioteer’s dress, consisting of his 
‘bewutifal nar of the skins of rovbucks, light and airy, spotted and striped, 
and sewed with deer-leather [thongs], s0 18 not to impede the use of his hands 
outside”, eto. Sickled Chariot of Cuchulaind, Lebor na h-Uidhri, p. 78, col. 2. 

4 Lect vol. flay Bi. Mis 
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Irish Ruch an original or borrowed word? The Old Norse 
verb Arucka,* to fold, and English, ruck, a fold, sustain the 
opinion that Aueht is a loan-word. 

Both men and women wore over the Jnar an outer gar- 


ment called a Brat," which appears to have been » general the drat ; 


name for the different varieties of the cloak, In its simplest 
form it consisted apparently of an unfashioned piece of cloth 
thrown around the shoulders, and fastened on the left shoulder 
by a brooch, or in the cuse of the meaner sort of people, by a 
Delg or thorn, the name applied to a plain pin, One of the 


varieties of the Brat was called a Fuan; Wisse ponioei ie ae 


have differed materially from the ordinary Brat except in 
being more ample and splendid. The Diallait Oenaig, or 
assembly cloak, mentioned in a previous note, was a fives 
folding Fuan. When Cuchulaind went to make love to Emer, 
his future wife, he wore a purple Yuan.” The same hero is 
represented in another place as wearing « crimson Fan, with 
a fringe of silver Brats were also ornamented with fringes 
and tassels and trinkets of gold and of silver. 


The colours of the Brat were various, more so even than coimrsor 


those of the Lena, The following coloursare mentioned in the 
Tdin BS Chuatigne, Brudin Da Derga, and other ancient tales: 
Grimson, red, green, dark green, greenish gray, blue, yellow, 

™ Cf. Old Slavonic Rucho. Perhaps Rochul, « shroud, is to be con~ 
neoted here, 

6 'Tho Welsh naine of cloth was Brethyn; the plaid or cloak of the Welsh 
was called Vrycean, from which we may cooclude that it was originally 
checkered like the corresponding Brecean, 

7 A bewutiful five-folding purple Swan around him; a bright brooch of 
gold in tho second opening, for loosening it off when he required to use his 
full force [in dealing] his blows; 4 white collared Lena, with red inter- 
‘weavings of burnished gold; seven red dragon lke gems on the middle of his 
two Imcaisen”—Tochmore Emire, M8. Lebor na h- Uidhri, p. 122, col- 2, 

0" A Puan of blue crimson around him, with borders of pure white aller 
upon It; pin of red gold upon his breast, which extended over each of his two 
shoulders; a white collared Lena upon him, with red ornamentations along 
the borders, Gold hilted bright «words hung opon his thighe A brond- 
gray Manais, of trowel-shuped spear, upon m mid-alender haft, in his hand, A 
sharp-pringed aggressive Fog ocar ity « crimson shicld, with a boss of 
silver, and trappings of gold over his shoulders” —~Phantom Chariot of Cucku- 
laind, MS. Lebor na h- Udhri, p, 118, col, 2. 

© Lectures, vol. il., p. 167, n. 234; and p. 190, n. 275. 35° 

‘2 


he Brat ; 


it 
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buff, white, gray, variegated,—red and white, red ond blue, 
grayand green, white and yellow, green brown, and crimson. 


LS Ean RN GE An Ulster chief is described 

as having a black cloak of the Brat type. Among the 
Taurerechs and tributes enumerated in the Book of Rights,are 
purple and blue Brats, and others with borders of gold.°* Of 
all the preceding colours, red and green are most frequently 
mentioned, red being looked upon as the regal and most noble 
colour. 

‘The cloak of the northern nations, called by the Romans a 
Sagum, was evidently the same as the Irish Brat, or at least 
differed very little from it. Tacitus tells us that the cloak of 
the Germans was fastened with a fibula, or in its absence with 
a thorn,” and that it was variegated From a passage in 
Isidore, who makes the word Sagum itself Gaulish, it would 
appear that it was an unfashioned square piece of cloth. As 
among the Irish, the regal colour was purple, and was bestowed 
a3 a mark of honour. The Sagum of the Romans them- 
selves was more like a true cloak than the Brat, but like the 
latter it was open in front, and in some cases fastened across 
the shoulders by a clasp or brooch, in others not. ‘This 
seems to indicate that there were two kinds of Roman Sagum, 

% Leabhar na g-Ceart, edited by Dr. O'Donovan, pp. 149, 155, 167." 

©! Tegumen omnibus sagum, fibula, aut si desit, spin consertum”, Ger+ 

ay VT 
NO Hie, 90 (Caocinan) ornatumn munieipia ¢t coloniae in eaperbiam tra- 
hobant, quod versicolori sagulo, braccas, tegmen barbarum, indutus, togatos 
alloqueretur. See also v., 23. 

2 Est sutom vestis militaris, cujus usus Gallicis primum expeditionibus 
coopit ¢ pracda hontili. De qua vox cat illa senatus : « Togis deporitia Quirites 
ad saga converal fuerunt’. Sagum autem Gallicum nomen est ; dictum autem 
gum quadrum eo, quod spud cos prinrum quadratum, vel qundruplex eset”, 
Etymolog., xix. 24. See also Veg. Mili. ive, and Veg, Veter, iy 42. 

«+ Munera, que legati ferrent regi, decreverunt: sagula purpurea duo 
cum fibalis aurois singulis ot lato elnvo tunicis, oto". Livy, xxx, 17.‘ San- 
guinei patrium saguli decus (sc, Gracchi consulis)". Sidius tal., 1x» ¥. 518, 
and xvil,, v. 627. 

“ To cadmen Tyros, me pinguis Gallia restit; 
‘Vin te purpureum, Marce, sagatus amemsi"—Mortinl, Zip. vi. 1. 

4 Duo saga ad mo velim mittas, wed fbulatoria”, Trebellins Pollio in 
Claudii Imp, epst. in sxx. Tyrvanis, x. 
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but we do not know in what they differed, possibly one was 
like the true Gaulish men's cloak. 

After the commencement of the intercourse, at one time The Motels 
hostile, at another friendly, between the Norsemen and the 
Irish in the beginning of the eighth century, we find frequent 
mention of a kind of mantle or cloak, called a Matal. Thisis 
the name used all through the Book of Rights for the rich 
mantles given by the higher kings to the minorkings, as part of 
their Taurerech. No mention is made in the Book of Rights 
of the colour of the Matal ; but Donncha Cairbreach O'Brien, 
son of Domhnall Mér O'Brien, is deseribed as wearing a dark 
brown-red one at his inauguration in 1194 Like the Brat 
and Lena, it was sometimes embroidered. Thus, the Taur+ 
erech of the Plath of Cualand included eight gold embroidered 
Matals.” The Matat is evidently the Norse Mottull or Mantle, was tho 
also called the Skickjd. The Norse Mottull was worn by the smi 
higher classes, and was made of the finest materials, such as 
scarlet cloth or silk, and was often trimmed with furs and 
bordered with lace, especially about the neck. Such a laced 
Mottull was called a Tighar Mottull™ Mottulls were given 
by the Norse kings to their trusty vassals os gilts; they were also, 
on account of their costliness, sometimes bestowed on poets.” Matus 
The Norse in tur imitated the dress of the Irish and Scotch. strat ana 
King Magnus, surnamed the Barefooted, who reigned in Nor- sera 
way from 4.p. 1093 to 1103, adopted the kilt and Brat, and” 
went about barekneed, hence the nickname of Berfaeta given 
to himself and his followers. His kilt was simply a Kyrtil, 
made like an Irish Lena, reaching to his knees. ‘The Irish 
names of many Norsemen who are mentioned in the Nore 
Saga, afford strong evidence of the frequent intermarriage 
of Norsemen with Irish women.” These intermarriages must 
have contributed to bring Irish costame into fashion among 
the Norse nobility. 

In the descriptions of dress in the Tales of the Tiin Bé Chu- 

6 Lectures, ¥0l. thy pe W584. Op. Cit 

O* Fornmanna Sigur, 5, 292, 

©” Olafi Saga Tryggeas., ¢ 160; Horalds Saga harthratha, ¢. 20 ; Gunn 
douge Saga, ¢. 7; #69 also Weinhold, Altnordisches Leben, p. 107. 

10 Laxdoela Saya, ©. 28, Bln etc. 
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Tngyroetat ailgne and the Brudin Dd Derga, certain classes of persons are 


described as weariug a kind of coat called a Cochal (or in 
the more ancient form Cocul), thus charioteers are always 
described as wearing one. We also meet the word Cocliline, 
which appears to be merely a diminutive of the former. The 
Cochal was a short cloak or cape, with or without a second 
skirted cape over the first, and having arm holes, or sleeves, 
sometimes reaching only to the elbow,” and at others co- 
vering the whole arm. The Cochal, like other articles of 
ancient dress, appears to have been made of various colours. 
According to the Tale of Brudin Dé Derga, the Picts 
who were with Conatre Mér, had black ones reaching to the 
elbows; Conaire’s charioteers had crimson ones.” Belonging 
to, but not always attached to the Cochal, was a Cenuid or 
conical hood, sometimes of the same colour as the cape, and 
sometimes of a different one, and having a tassel at its 
apex.™ This hood has generally been confounded with 
the eape, so that the word Cuchal gave rize to the English Cowl, 
and is almost uniyersally used for a hooded cloak or cape. 
I should, however, mention that a amall conical bag net for 
landing fish is called along the southern and western coasts of 
Treland » Cochal, I am unable to say whether this is an ori- 
ginal term given to a net so formed, or whether it is merely a 
name borrowed from the eape or cloak having a similarly 
formed hood. The latter supposition is the more probable. 

The Cockal was the Gallo-Roman Cucullus, sometimes oc- 
curring also in combination, as Bardo-Cueullus, which was 
used by Romans of loose morals, but who, nevertheless, wished 
to keep their vices secret.™ ‘The figures of Priapus found in 

70\ Loegh, the charioteer of Cuchulaind, indescribed in the Phautom Chariot 
of Cuchulaind as having “a winged litte Cochal on him, with ite openings 
upon his two sleeves". Lebor nu h- Uidiri, p. 133, col. 2. 

701 Leetures, vole Ile, p. 118 

70) See the account of the Britons at the Brudinof Da Derg. Ibid. il, p, 160. 

7 Tho use of the word Cochal to desiguate a vestment of a priest, most 
protably the cope ur Pluviale (Cochal Oifrind or Gochal of the mass) shows 
clewrly that the Cochat was originally the cape and not the hood, 

70 + quo, si noctu:nus adulter 


‘Tempora Santonico velas adoperta cucuilo /" 
Javenal, Sat. viii. v. Ld. 


a 
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Gaul are always clothed in the Cucullus. Grivaud de Ln Seu 
Vincelle gives a figure of this kind, in which the Cucullus tae Guwinn 
appears asa short mantle reaching only to the hips with « 
hood. Underneath this mantle is « short tunio, which appears 
to correspond to the Irish Jnar. In another place™ he gives 
® figure of the same personage—the “Dieu des Jardins”— 
which is of great interest, as the cape and hood appear as in 
the Irish Cochal to have been separate. The cape has a kind 
of band or collar ending in long lappets,’” which are tied across 
the breast. In the same work™ there is a representation of a 
monument found at Carcassonne, made of local stone. On 
this piece of sculpture there is « figure, the sex of which it is 
difficult to make out; it is dressed in « short tunic bound with 
a girdle round the hips; over this isa mantle or cape with a 
collar which covers the shoulders; the head is covered with a 
hood, which, in front, looks like a turban. A scarf falls from 
right to left, and passing beneath the girdle, hides the right 
hand. The hair is short and thin; the feet are covered with 
shoes, exactly like the Irish Cuarane, and the legs with the 
Bracae or tartan-like trousers?” 

The Irish Cochin or small hooded capes appear to repre Pec” 
sent the Roman or Gallo-Roman Cucullio, gon. Cucullionis. Wo. 


 Sumere noctirnos meretrix Augusta cucultos", 
Did., Sat. vi. ve 118. 
A wholiast on Juvenal describes the cucullasas “ galerum fuscum et horridum 
ardeliunculam, quales sunt latrunculorum”. ‘This shows thas it must have 
beon made of a heavy coarse brown cloth, and alvo that it was the hood and 
‘not the cape which was understood to be the Cucullus. 

1% Recueil des Monuments, Pl. x. tig. Land 2, 7 Zdid., Pl, xi. fig. 5. 

77 Thea lappets probably represent the £0, or h-£o, attached to Irish 
cloaks, 7 Recueil des Monuments, Pl. xiv. fg 3, 

70 ‘The Cucuilue sometimes reached to tho calves of the legs. In a cellar 
discovered in the fourteenth century on Mont Brigitte, which overiangs the 
eastern side of Besnngon, figures of two druids or priests were found carved 
in @ cement which covered the walla. One of them had a tunic or Cucullus 
which reached the calves, and the extremity of which was fringed ; the hood 
covered the head. ‘The hood was, however, sometimes used with other kinds 
of cloaks, such as the Lacerna and the Birr/ue, so that it is not always eusy 
to determine in the case of figures and bas-relicfs whether the outeide gar- 
ment is the true Cucul/us, or one of the many hooded cloaks like it. 
Antiquitér Séquonoiees, Beaumenit MS. Griv.dola Vincelle, op. eit. vol. Lp. 164, 
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The latter, like the fuller mantle, was much used at night and 
in trayelling, especially in rainy weather.” The Cucullus 
secms to have been adopted at a very early period by the clergy, 
as we ace by a letter of Sidonius Apollinaris’" In the eighth 
century its use was practically confined by synodal decree to 
monks bound to it by a vow, and occasionally to priests in 
very cold weather," Thenoeforward the Cucullas became 
the special garb of monks, though still used in some parts of 
the Medliterrancan, for instance in Corsica, by sailors, boatmen, 
and shepherds. In.the eighth century the Cochal, in the La- 
tinized form of Coceula, was considered in Wales and other 
countries as a characteristic Irish drese,'" and the coarse long- 
napped woollen cloth of which it was made continued to be 
an important export of Ireland up to at least the middle of the 
fourteenth century. As an article of men’s dress the Cochal has 
long ceased to be used in Ireland The hooded cloak, until 
lately so common there, and still much worn by women in the 
eouth and west of Ireland, may bo regarded as a modified de- 
scendant of the ancient Cockal. The Irish frieze still corre- 
sponds to the description given of the ancient material im the 
note quoted below. 

The Cuoullus became in Italian the Covolla; in Spanish the 
Cugulla; and in German the Gugel, Kogel, or Kugel. From 
the passage quoted in connection with funeral dirges it appears 
that the Gugel was used by the mourners at funcrals in many 
parte of Germany. The Norwegians used several articles of 

710“ Qui nocte vogubantur obteeto capite cucullione vulgarl viatorio":—Jul, 
Cop.in Vero, 0. ir. 
111 De ewtoro, libertos tuos, catisis quas injunxeras expeditis, reverti puto; 
quos ita strenue constat rem peregiee, ut nee eguerint adjarari; por quos 
nocturnalem cucullum, quo membra confecta jejuniia, inter orandum cuban: 
dumque dignanter tegare, transmis: quanquam non opportune species villosa 


mittaturhieme finita, jamque temporibus acstatis oppropinquactibus”—Lpist, 
vil. 16. 

7 Ut nemo utatur cucolla, nisi qui se monnchi voto constrinxerit, aut al 
necesitas proposcerit propter frigorem religiosus sacerdos utatur".—Stotuta 
Ehispacensia et Frisingensia, ann. 799. 

ms iubae in tua coveula, quod wulgariter vocatur qooddam genus 
indumenti quo Hiternenses utuntur, de tors plenum promitentibus ibis sew 
villie quae in modum crinium sunt contextae™.— Vila S. Cadvci Cambrensis 
spud Spelman. 
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dress of the Cochal class. ‘There was first the dpa, Kapi, or toodea 
cape with sleeves, and reaching sometimes to the feet, and Norse 
having a cover for the head, namely, special kind of the 
Afottr, or hat; and sometimes a cover for the face, the Gama 
The Hottr could be thrown back like the hood of a Cochal. 
The German Kappa was « wide overcoat or cloak with sleeves, 
which enveloped the whole person, and was sometimes made 
of scarlet cloth, and was worn by men and women, The Sean- 
dinavian Kipa must have been somewhat different, as the 
Norseman Glum, we are told, had w black and white Veal, 
another kind of cloak, over a green Képa,'" so that it must 
have been a comparatively tight fitting dress. The Kujl was 
wide and long like the Kdpa, and had a hood sometimes of 
a different colour from the cape: thug, in one cage, a black 
Kuji had a reddish-brown hood’” The monk's habit with a 
cowl was called a Ku, » fact which enables us to form & 
clear idea of what its general character in other cases was, 
In the ship of Thonjinn Karlsefuisson, the Icelander who dis- 
covered America, were two Irishinen who wore what were 
called Kiafals. These coats had no sleeves, but only arm holes, 
and could be buttoned down between the legs?" Weinhold 
thinks there was some difference between the Aud and the 
Kiafal, the latter being similar, he thinks, to the Styrian Loden~ 
‘appert’" There seems to have been very little difference 
between the Képi and the Ku/l, except as regards the material. 
‘The lord wore the former, the servant the latter.” The Nor- 
wegian Hetta, Danish Hétta, was another hooded garment. 
From Weinhold’s account, it must have been either identical 
with the Kiafal, or merely a shorter variety of it.” 

1H Figa Glume Soga,e, 6. 18 Gongubrolfs Saga, ©. 6. 

1 Antiquitates: American, p.140. 

TH The Tappert, also called Trapharte and Tropperta, M.H.G. Topfart, 
was the middie Latin Tubardum, whence Spanish Tabardo, Italian Tabarro, 
French and English Tutard, Tt scems to havo been a round-cut, long cont, 
without sleeves, but rometimes with half sleeves, and even with full long 
tlgeves which could be buttoned. A long piece usually trailed behind. 
Women gathered vp theirs with a kind of girdle called a Dupfings. 

1 Saga Giela Suirssonar ved &. Gislason, Nordiske Oliskrijter, vil. p. 81. 

1 Weinhold derives Kv from A Sax, Cv/le, English Cowl; ant Kia/al 
from Welsh Coif, We also adopts Diex's eerivation of A, 8. Cuyle from 
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The dress of the Irish women differed, ws we have seen, 


“em very little from that of the men, except that they wore their 


Lene longer, and did not wear either Triubhas or trousers, or, 
so far as I can make out, Ocrath or greaves. They were, 
however, distinguished from the men by wearing a veil which 


Tue Outteor covered the head. This veil was the Caille, which formed an 


esential part of the legal contents of a lady's work bag. In 
‘@ passage from the Laws quoted in the Lectures,” it is called 
**a veil of one colour”, as if variegated ones were sometimes 
used; the colour is not mentioned, but, like the old Ger- 
man Hulla’™ a word with which the Irish Caille is almost 
identical, it was probably in most cases white; though veils 
of other colours, especially black, are also mentioned” It 
‘was more properly ahead cloth than a veil, a3 another German, 
name expresses—Foubittuoch. Priscian, indeed, speaks of the 
long fine white veil, or rather head cloth, worn by the Gothic 
women. ‘The white linen cloth still worn by nuns 
exastly both the Irish Cail/le and the German Hudla, The 
practice which Irish countrywomen have of covering the head 
loosely with a white muslin kerchief, is a tradition of the old 
custom of covering the head with the Caille. 

A picture painted for the Longobardic Queen Theudlind 
in her Pfaltz or Dun at Modicia, or Monza, in North Italy” 
shows the manner of wearing the Mulla or veil with a 


©.1.G. Kuppa, Kupha, Kuphja, a cup, and figuratively a cap, through 
the I. Latin Cofea, Cuphia, whence Italian Cufia, Sceugia, Spanigh Cofia, 
Eecofia, Portuguese Coifu, Old Provencal Bacoifiu, Freuch Coif, Wels 
and English Coif. Tho Koerf, a kind of Norse hood which was not a cowl, 

as appears from passages in Konungs Skuygsia (c. 80, 40), a conclusion to 
‘which Weinhold has nlso come (Alt, nord. Leben, p. 179), and not the Kiafal, 
represented the Welsh Coif, ‘Tho latter corresponded no doubt to the Irish 
Coipe or Coife, which consisted of & simple cap with a Caille or weil, or a 
kerchief worn by women, The Kia/fal had no resemblance to the Coif 
‘There is no reason too why the name of a garment worn by Irishmen should 
be derived from Welsh rather than from Irish, the language of the wearers. 

70 Lectures, Yh te Py HB. 

71 ‘The more modern German name for a veil, Schleier, ia cognate with the 
Old Norse Svrigr. Rochul, taneral clothes, may be connected with Caille and 
Hulla ; ie. Rochub, corpee-veil, from Roche the body, aid Cille a veil. 

7 Caille, te, Breid dubh, a black veil, MSH. 8.18. T. C.D. p. 524. 

7 A Gyure of it is given in Muratori, Rerum Lal. Seriptores, L400, 
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crown, ond may help us to explain the story of the Mind 
or disdem of Mairend Mael, recounted in the Lectures,"* 
without supposing it, as O'Curry does, to have covered 
the whole hesd, Theudlind is clothed in a mantle which 
hange free on her shoulders, and is drawn up under both arms 
towards the bosom; it is ornamented at its lower side with a 
border. Her undergarment reaches to the fect, and is girt 
around the waist by a cord, the tasselled ends of which hang 
down to the knee. A broad border ornaments the inner gar- 
ment about the neck and down along the bosom, upon which 
there is also a row of buttons. On her head she has a crown, 
and over this the Hulla or veil, 

The principal coverings for the head beside the Cenuid OF Oovaringy 
hood of the Cochal, und the Caille or veil, were the ig : 
the At, and the Barr.” The Culpait was some kind of hood we oupaw; 
for covering the head, but I do not know in what it differed, 
if at all, from the Cenuid or hood of the Cochal. The At 
is clearly cognate with the German Hut, English Hat, Old me ai; 
Norse Hottr. The latter was worn with the Kiépa or cape, 
while the Husa, German Haube or hood, was worn by 
women! The old ish gloss which explains Cleitme to have 
been a Righdarr or At, seems to show that the latter was not a 
mere woollen cap, like that preserved in the Museum of the 
Royal Irish Academy, and the common Seotch cap, but rather 
a large hat of felt or other materials, perhaps even of gold, 
somewhat like the round hats of the peasantry in some parts 
of Europe, or the Spanish hats. 

The Barr wos evidently the most stately kind of head-dress, 08 se Berry 
we may judge from the combinations Mighberr, or Royal Barr, 
Cathbarr, or battle Barr. On the weet face of the principal 
croee at Clonmucnoise are several figures armed with spears 
and having conical caps, apparently without brims, on their 
heads, These caps are evidently war casques, similar to the 
iron conical casques of the ninth, tenth, and eleventh cen- 


71 Vol. ii. p. 198, 
71 Sea Fis Adamnan, Leb. na h-Uidhri, pe 27, ool. Le 
7 Hood appears to be radicully conpocted with /fut rather than with 
Heute. 


turies, except that the Latter had nose-picces and sometimes 
neck-guards. The groups of horse soldiers on the south base 
of the market cross of Kells, and the soldiers armed with lance 
and buckler, who are represented in combat on the west face 
of the base of the same ancient cross, s0 far ss one can make 
out from the rude sculpture, which time has not improved, 
have helmets very like a burgonet, with Cleitmes, or crests, 
The horsemen’s helmets look as if they were provided with 
the shade which characterized the burgonct; that of the foot 
men is without it; but the Cleitme or crest seems more 
marked on the helmet. It is impossible to say what these 
casques and helmets were made of, but itis probable they were 
of iron, Whatever material they consisted of, itis important to 
know that anterior to the Anglo-Norman invasion casques and 
helmets were in use in Ireland. 

The French Barrette, O. Spanish Barrete, modern Spanish 
Birreta, Provencal Berreta, Barreta, Italian Barretts, French 
Birret or Barrette, German Pirete,” are obviously cognate 
forms of the Irish Barr, and approach still more closely the 

tue Berréa Trish Barrid, which is still applied to @ warm covering for the 
head wornin cold and wet weather by women. In the lowest 
compartment on the east face of the principal cross at Clon- 
macnoise, aro carved two figures, one of a man and the other 
ofa woman. The man has a bordered Lene and apparently 
an Jnar fastened at the waist by a Cris or girdle, and a short 
sword having a handle exactly like those usually called Danish 
swords, suspended ut his left side by a swordbelt apparently 
hanging from his right shoulder. The feet appear to be 
naked; at least no evidence of shoes can be detected. The 
head is uncovered, but the hair is twisted into a “ glib" which 
appears to end in a ball. The woman has also a bordered 
Jena, reaching however to near the ankle. Over this she 
wears a kind of cloak, which has a cape or hood hang- 
ing on her back. On her head she has a covering not 


741 ‘Pho state dress of the ‘Town Councillors or Baths of Augsburg in 1968, 
consisted of wide black overcoats or closks trimmed with fur, and black 
Pireten on their heats, Pout won Stetton, Kunst a Handwerksgeschivhte der 
Reichsstadt Augsburg, i. 88. 








unlike # modern round hut, which probably represents the 
Barréd. Diez derives all these forms from the Latin Birrus, me tor 
a coarse kind of cloth, or a coarse mantle according to Vopis- 
cus, The Irish word suggests, however, a much more rational 
meaning, namely, Baar, top or head. The simple Barr was, 
probably, a square cap like the old French Birret and Spanish 
Barrete. Another kind of quadrangular cap called a Tenne is 
mentioned in the Lectures" The nine pipe players of 
Conaire Mér are described as wearing them. In several old 
miniatures we meet with figures of musicians having a square 
kind of crown. ‘These figures are always supposed to repre- 
sent King David playing the harp or other instrament; they 
may, however, be simply ordinary musicians wearing the 
Barr, callod a Tenne. 

The term Barr seoms also to have been applied to a head- 
gear made altogether of metal, and which was not a Cath-barr, 
or war hat, as the curious story of the Barr of Brunn, the 
eon of Smetra, told in the Lectures,” shows. The hiding 
of this Barr in the well reminds us of the custom of the Gauls ccncoutmont 
of throwing gold and golden omaments into wll, lakes, and ndernater 
rivers. The Tectosages threw in this way an incredible 
amount of gold into a lake near Toulouse” The burial of gold 
in lakes, fountains, and marshes was part of the ancient Druidio 
eultus of water, 

‘The most ancient form of covering for the fect was the pitorent 
kind of rade shoe called a Bréce or Cuaran. In its most swan) the 
primitive form it consisted of a piece of raw hide with the sme” 
hair outward fastened about the foot with thongs. ‘This was the 
Brice eile or thong stitched shoe They were cut out of the 
“green” hide, and fastened on while fresh, so a8 to assume 
the form of the foot as they dried. This description agrees 
perfectly with that given by Sidonius Apollinaris of the shoes 


7 Vol, ii, p. 189. 

7 Leet xxix. vol. li. p. 199. 

7™ Strabo, iv.; Cleero, De Natura Deorwm, ili, 9; P. 5, 16, etc. 

7% In tho Battle of the Second Magh Tuired the Doigdai is described sa 
wearing Di Broiec di croicne capoil, two ahoes of horses skin with the hairy 
side out, 
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of the Burgundians, or some western Gothic people of the 
fifth century.” The shoes found on a corpse exhumed in 
1817 in a Friesland bog were of the same kind" Examples 
of a like kind have been found in Swabian graves at Lupfen. 
Sometimes the Cuarans or skin-shocs were tanned after 

had assumed the ehape of the foot. Such tanned shoes 
were often ornamented with designs cut into the leather. Simi- 
lar ornamented shoes have been found in Danish turf bogs 
Tho older shoes had no soles; but in the eighth cen- 
tury they must have been already in use, os the “seven 
doubles of brown leather” in Mac Conglinde's Cuarans show2* 
‘The shoes of the Lombards in the seventh century, or about 
century before the time of Mac Conglinde, were still made 
of one piece, and consequently open nearly to the toes, but 
they hhad thick soles? The pagan Franks, although not 
ignorant of shoes, did not generally wear them ; their stockings 
reached to the joints of the toes.** 

Shoes made like modern ones appear to have been called 
Asai (sing Ass), if we may conclude from the use of that term 
to describe the shoes made of sheet branze, of which examples 
are to be found in the Museum of the Royal Irish Academy” 
One pair at least of those in the Academy's museum belonged 
to a Bishop; but shoes of Findruine, worn by women as well 
as by men, are frequently mentioned in the tales, and lives of 
the saints. According to the ancient preface to the Tain Bé 
Chuailgne, the shoes worn by the Tuatha Dé Danann were 
called Jalachrand. This was probably only another name for 
the Cuaran or Bréce. 

‘The dress of the Anglo-Saxons, Franks and other Teutonic 
nations changed so rapidly during the middle ages—that of the 


7? See note post, p. ccexcix, for the original passage. 

19 Spangenberg, Neues vateridndish, Archiv, 1822, 2. 60; and Weinbold, 
Deutsche Frauen, 433. 

734 Leetures, xxill. vol. {l. p. 108. ™ Weinhold, Deutsche Frauen, 483, 

™ fvid. Yhe Ripuarian Franks appear, however, from the laws to havo 
‘worn boot 

18 Mact Ass Findruing. The Beir Broce, or bout shaped shoes worn by 
the herald Mao Hoth in the Tin Bé Chuailgne (Vellum M.S., H. 2, 18, 
‘'T.C.D. f. 50, b, col. 2) did not differ appareatly from the Ase in the shape; 
and was the prototype of the mudern Brdg. 


ancient Gauls had wholly disappeared even before the Frankish 
inyvasion—that the costumes which are represented in illuminated 
manuseripts seem wholly unlike the dresses of the Irish above 
described. There exist, however, a few descriptions of early 
Germanic costume, before it became modified to any great de- 
gree by the influence of the Roman and Byzantine dress, and 
the general development of civilization, which itis worth while 
comparing with those of early Irish costume, 

One of the earliest of these descriptions is a brief picture of ais German 
the bridal procession of a son of some German king, probably a" 
Burgundian, given by Sidonius Apollinaris in one of his letters. 
The bridegroom has a scarlet cloak embroidered with gold and 
white silk, red hair and fair skin. The warriors that formed 
his suite wore tight fitting parti-coloured tunics scarcely reaching 
to the knee, and having short sleeves, the fore arm being un- 
covered; the legs, knees, and calves were naked; over the 
tunic they had a green mantle which was bordered below with 
purple; their feet were enclosed to the unkle in pieces of skin 
with the hair still on; their swords were suspended from their 
shoulders by a sword belt of stamped rein-deer hide; in their 
tight hand they carried hooked lances and hurling axes; and 
suspended on their left shoulders they had white-orbed and 
yellow bossed shields. In one of his poems, Sidonius 
Apollinaris pictures the dress of the freemen of the Western 
Goths as they went to the armed assembly. They wore 
mean linen shirt or tunic, over which was a skin which only 
reached to about the knees; the legs were bare; their feet were 

“Tum equus quidem phaleris comptus, imo equi radiantibus gemmis 
onueti watecedebant, Yel etiam subssquebantur: cum tamen hoc magis ibi 
decorum conspiclobatur, quod precursoribus suis, sive pedissoquis, podes et 
Apso medins incersit, flammeus coceo, rutilus auro, Jacteus serico, tum caltui 
tanto, coma rubore, cute concolor. Regulorum autem, sociorumque eomitan- 
tam forma et in pace terribilis: quorum pedes primo perone setoso talos 
adueque vinciobantur; genua, crura, suracque sine tegmine, Practer hoc 
‘Vovtis ulta, stricta, versicolor, vix appropinquans poplitibus ex sertis, manicae 
sola brachicram principia volantes, viridantia saga limbis marginata puniceis: 
penduli 6x humore gladii balteis supercurrentibus strinxerant clausa bullatis 
Jatera rhenonibus. Bo quo comobantur ornaty, muniebansurs lancels uncatis, 
securibusque minsibilibus dextrae refortae, clypeis laovam partem adumbran- 


tibus, quorum lux in orbivus uives, fulys in umbonibus, ita censum prodebat, 
ut studium”. Apist., Libr. iv. 20, 


covered with a high shoo made of raw horsc-hide (pero equi- 
nus), fastened over their legs by a misernble thong” 

The dress of the bridegroom's companions agrees vory 
cloeely with that of the Irieh Aires of the same period. The 
tight fitting vest or tunic represents the Lena, combining shirt 

compart and kilt; the green purplo-bordered cloak is the Irish Brats 
Thien the. legs and knees are bare, a8 were those of the early Lrish 
nobles; their shoes, as I have already pointed out, were exactly 
like the Irish Broces or Cuarans. The term versicolor, spplied to 
the vest or Lena, does not mean parti-coloured in the sense in 
which the term is used in the times of chivalry; that ia, a coat 
made up of piecos of difforent coloured cloths, but a etull 
woven with different coloured threads, like the Scotch tartans. 


T shall end what I have to say on the subject of dress by a 
A ot tge, few observations on the dyeing of the ancient /rish. That they 
ths accent were acquainted at a very early period with cloths dyed of 

various colours is unquestionable, and there is abundant evi- 
dence, both direct and indirect, that they themselves dyed 
most, if notall, the colours used by them. In the earlier tales, 
purple girdles, Zenas, and other garments, seem, from the 
high estimation in which they were held, to have been either 
of foreign workmanship, or, if dyed in Ireland, that the mate- 
rials were searce and the process of dyeing difficult. This is 
inly true of the richer crimsons and scarlet shades of xed, 
bat not of the blucish red or violet tints, which appear to be 
the shades usually meant by the term Corcar. This word is 
still used in Ireland and in the Highlands of Scotland, as 
the name of the purple dycing plants Lecanora tartarea, 
and Lecanora parella, or the cudbear and crabseye lichens. 
‘These plants were undoubtedly used, even down to quite 
recent times, to dye a purple, somewhat like the shade 
79 4 Lace nova voterum coctus de more Gotaram 
Contrahitur ; stat prisca ania, viridisque senectus 
Consiliis; squalent vestes, ac sordida macro 
‘Linten pinguetount tergo, nec tangere possunt 
Altatae saram pelles, ac poptite nudo 
‘Poronem pauper sodus suspendit equinum, 
Carmen vik (Panegyricus avito Augusto socero dicts2). 
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which archil gives. But T believe the process is now altogether Ueiens, 
extinct. The Swedes used to prepare from this plant a ind mute 
of archil of considerable repute called Byttelet or Boraafitrg, 
and may do go still in the remote districts of Sweden. Although 

in the absence of positive evidence it is hazardous to assert 
that the use of this dye-stuff was known to the pagan Irish, 

yet there is much indirect evidence to show that it was. The 
preparation of blue, violet, and blueish red colouring matters 
from lichens by the action of the ammonia of stale urine seems 

to have been known at a very early period to the Mediter- 
ranean peoples, and the existence down almost to the present 
day of such a knowledge in the more remote parts of Ire- 
land, Scotland, and Scandinavia, renders it not improbable 
that the art of making such dyes was not unknown to the 
northern nations of Europe also. Several other species of 
lichens, besides those above mentioned, were used for dye 
ing, such as the two species called Crotal, the Parmelia 
saxatilis and Parmelia omphalodes, which give a kind of yel- 
lowish brown. 

Moss, called in Irish Canach and Mointeach, was alto em: Use of aos 
ployed for dyeing wool, and one species of it, the Hypnam reat" 
cupressiforme, is still used for this purpose in the county of 
Mayo, where by a very simple but ingenious process stockings 
are dyed by means of it ofa rich reddish brown mottled with 
white. The white woollen yarn to be dyed is made into 
skeins; these are tied at short intervals by very tight ligatures 
of linen thread, and then put into the dye liquor. The liga- 
tures prevent the colour of the dye-stuff from penetrating the 
part of the yarn squeezed by the linen thread, so that, when 
the ligatures are removed, after the skeins have been washed 
from the adhering dye-stuff, those parts are white, while the 
other parts are of arich orange brown colour. When thisthread 
is knitted into stockings it produces « pretty motiled pattern, 

This process represents no doubt one of the ways in which 
the speckled and spotted garments mentioned in Irish tales 
were produced. 

One of the principal dye-stufls used for producing red armen 
undoubtedly the root of the yellow bedstraw, or Galium sem: 

mr. 26° 
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Gutam —_-yerum,'* which contain epparently the same colouring matter 
as the madder to which it is allied, both being of the family 
‘of the Rubiaceae. Indeed it is said thot it equals or even 
exceeds madder in the quality of the colour it yields The 
Highlanders are said to still use it for dyeing wool and 
woollen stuffs red. The Icelandic name of the bedstraw is 
Madra or madder, a fact which seems to show thet the plant 
originally called Madder was the Galium verum, and that 
consequently the use of it as a red dye-stuif by the Norse and 
Anglo-Saxons was anterior to the introduction of the Rebia 
tinctorum into North Europe. The flowers and stem dye @ 
brilliant yellow. In both cases alum must be employed a5 8 
mordant, and consequently the use of mordants, and of alum, 
or of some substitute for it, must have been known to the ancient 

Mester; Trish at least as early as the sixth century. ‘There is reason to 
believe that true madder, Rubia tinctorum, was also used in 
dyeing, and was cultivated in ancient times in Ireland I have 
already quoted from the Laws a passage which shows thata cer 
tain quantity of Zw or Rud should be cultivated in the gardens 
of ahomestead. Although the bed-straw is still called by the 
Trish and Scotch Fi, it is hardly probable that the ancient Irish 
would have taken the trouble, or the law enjoin the task, ol 
cultivating a native plant which grows in most paris of Ireland 
so abundantly, ‘The Zuw which is mentioned in connection 
with purple and red in the Book of Rights, as part of the 
tribute due to the king of Leinster, by a certain class of Daer 
Ceiles or villeins, called Cocarts, may be either the cultivated 
madder or a supply of the roots of the native plants sufficient 
for the king's dye-house, but taken in connection with the 
fact of the special cultivation of a dye stuff called Ruut or 
Rud, it ia more probable that the tribute of the Cocarts waa 


#4 This plant is also known as the “cheeso-rening’, from the property 
which it possesses of curdling milk, « property from which its gooorlo namie 
Galium is derived it appears to Lave boou sometimes called in Irleh aleo 
Binnet, or Binidean, that ta, reanet. Perhaps the latter form of the 
may be the explanation of the colour name Bindeon in the laws nnd 
na g-Ceart, If this be 40, it would be the special kind of yeow prod 
‘the towers and stalks of the be.-straw, 
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true madder’" Tn the “ Reasons ani Motives” by 
king James the First to the “ Incomparable city of London", 
to induce it to undertake the Plantation of Ulster, we find 
the following passage, which shows that madder and another 
dye-stufl, woad, of which I shall speak presently, must have 
been cultivated in the north of Ireland previous to the Planta 
tion: “It ia held to be good in many places for madder, 
hops, and woad". This is scarcely the statement of a mere 
speculative opinion, but the result of inquiries made as to the 
natural productions of the country, and of the erops which 
were known to have been cultivated there. 

Garments dyed yellow with saffron are constantly spoken of Son nt, 
by modem writers as characteristic of the Irish. There is no trish. 
evidence, however, that saffron was at all known by the 
ancient Irish, and Lenas or Jnars of a yellow colour are only 
mentioned two or three times in the principal ancient tales. 
From what has been shown in the Lectures and in this Intro- 
duction, about the colours of the ancient Irish dress, it will be 
evident that there was no national, as distinguished from 
clan-colour, for the Lena; a saffron dyed one, if at all used in 
ancient times, would be peculiar to a single clan, 

Blue was dyed with the plant called woad (Isatis tinotoria). Thepiee 
Before the introduction of indigo into Europe this plant or wos, 
was cultivated very largely in various parts of it, and in Ire~ 
land ulso. The Isatis tinctoria yields true indigo, but it con- 
tains only about one-thirticth of the quantity found in the Indi- 
gofera tinctoria and the other species of the eame yenus culti- 
vated for indigo in India, The leaves of the wond are ground 
in a mill into a paste, which is allowed to ferment during from 
eight to twelve days; after which it is formed into balls or 
loaves, and then dried. In ancient times, before the growth 
of large towns, and the consequent division of labour, the 
pasty mass was directly uscd for dyeing. During the pu- 
trefactive fermentation of the woad, ammonia is formed und 
hydrogen evolved. The latter, while in the nascent state, re- 
duces the blue indigo to the state of white indigo, which, being 

44) Lectures, vol, fis, pps 119-120; and O'Donovan’s Leablar aa geCeart 
Published by the Celtic Socivty, p. 219. ree 
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soluble, can penetrate the wool or cloth to be dyed where it is 
deposited in the insoluble state, as blue indigo, on being ex+ 
posed to the oxygen of the air. 

The IJrish name of wond was Glasin, the Gallo-Roman 
Glastum, which Pliny’ tells us was used by several nations 
for tattooing their bodies, and by the Britons for painting their 
whole body blue. This custom of painting and tattooing appears 
to have continued down to the seventh century, indeed it ig _ 
not yet extinct, as the anchors, ships, and other objects which 
sailors are in the habit of inscribing by means of indigo or gun- 
powder on their arms and breasts, may be regarded as a direct 
tradition of the ancient custom. Caesar and Pomponius Mela 
algo mention this custom of tattooing, but they call the colour 
ing matter Vitrums" If the lacter word signifies glass ag well 
a8 a colour, it reminds us in a curious way, as Diefenbach has 
algo observed, of the similar relationship of Glaesum, amber, and 
Glastum, the blue dye stuff. If Glasin or Glastum were really 
the substance used for staining the body blue, the Britons must 
have cither been able to prepare the indigo as a substantive 
pigment, or they must have dyed the skin and not painted it, 

The curious legend concerning St. Ciaran and dyeing with 
Glasin, related in Lecture xxiy.,” is of great interest, as show- 
ing the origin of myths from natural phenomena, and as affording 
glimpses of sn ancient custom which has otherwise faded from 
tradition. The mother of St, Ciaran wes one day preparing 
Glasin. Ciaran, then a child, was present, and it being deemed 
unlucky that. male per-on should be present, she bade him to go 
out, whereupon he uttered what looks like a malediotion, “ may 
there be a dark gray stripe in it’. And the cloth in dying ac 

74 Tiinunt certo alils aliae faciem in populis barbarorum foemninar, maresquo 
etiam apud Dncos ct Surmatus corpora sun inscribunt,  Simile plantagint 
Glaswm in Gallia vocatur, quo Britannorum conjuges murusque toto corpore 
oblitae, quibusdam in meris ot nudse ineedunt Aethiopum colorem imitantes” 
Hist. Nat, xxii. 0. % 

1 Labbel, Concil., t. vi p. 1782, 

1+ “Ones vero se Britannl vitro inflelunt, quod eneraloum effecit eolorem; 
atque hoe horribilions int in pugma sdepocta”, oto, Bell. Gal, ¥. c. 14. 

(Britanai) incertum ob decorem, an quid aliud, vitro corpora infect", 
De Situ Orbis ili e. vi. 

7 Vol, ti. p. 120, 
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cordingly exhibited a dark gray stripe init The Glasin was 
again prepared, and again he was requested to leave the house, 
his mother adding at the same time a wish that this time there 
may not be a gray stripe. Ciaran, however, wishes that it may 
‘be whiter than bone or curds, and it wasso. The Glasin was 
prepared a third time, and Ciaran's mother asked him not to 


spoil it, but om the contrary to bless it, This he did withsuch + 


affect, as we are told, “ that there was not made before or after 
& Glasin as good as it, for what remained in the vat would not 
only colour all the cloth of the Cinel Fiachrach, but made the 
hounds and the cuts and the trees which it touched blue. The 
two failures attributed to the cume of St. Ciaran avo simply the 
failures which result from imperfect fermentation and over-fer- 
mentation of the woad-vat, uccidents to which it was always 
very liable, especially when prepared as it was in ancient times 
from tho froch leaves in different stages of growth, and at ono 
period of the year, when the weather was warm and changeable 


The dyeing of the hounds and cats reminds us of the custom of Aretenteus- 
dyeing pet animals, practised in India, where a blue dog is an ne salmala 


especial favourite. Does this allusion to the powers of the wond- 
vat of St. Ciaran's mother point to a tradition of an ancient 
custom once common to all the branches of the Ayran race? 


‘The ancient Irich greens were no doubt produced by dyeing Sren dyes 


the cloth yellow with bed-straw, or some other yellow dye- 
stuff and alum and then pasting it through a vat of woad. 


The process of dyeing black has been fully described in Backend 


Lecture xxiv’ The yarn or cloth, we are told, was 
boiled with twigs of the Alnus glutinosa or alder, which 
is called in Irish Ruaim” by which it acquired n red- 
dish brown colour. When the rimed yam or cloth was 
boiled with a black peaty mad found in certain holes in bogs 
and the peaty brinks of lakes, it was dyed of a black colour. 
The Bugherane, bog-bean or buckbean (Menyanthes trifoliata), 
and the roots of the common bramble or blackberry (Rubus 
fruticosus), give brown colours like the twigs of the alder; the 
bramble roots are still occasionally used in the west of Ireland 

1 Vol itp. 119, 

77 In the south of Ireland the riming operation was performed, in prepara= 


ry 
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for dyeing stockings and other home-made woollen fabrics: 
black. 


The description of the process of dycing black shows how 
the iron mordant was procured. In some bog-holes a large 
quantity of iron ia found in tho mud, partly in combination 
with peat acids, and owing to the gradual decay of the or 


‘ganic matter chiefly in the ferrous condition required to 


produce a black. It is not so eusy to explain whenee 
the alum was obtained. According to the usually received 
accounts, the process of making thst salt was not known to 
the Europeans before the fourteenth century, if even so early; 
what was used by European dyers previous to that time 
having been imported from the Levant. Some of this 
Oriental alurn may have been brought into Ireland from 
Gaul in the sixth and subsequent centuries, ‘The great price 
which we know was charged even in Italy in the beginning 
of the fourteenth century for Turkish alum would explain the 
high value set upon red clouks in Ireland, where alum, if 
brought from the Levant, must have been very costly indeed. 
Crystallized alum is not however absolutely necessary for dye- 
ing reds and yellows: other aluminous compounds may be 
employed as mordants. Thus, for cxample, the saline in- 
crustations which form on decomposing carboniferous shales, 
such as those of the coast of Kerry and of Clare, would serve 
for this purpose, were it not for the iron With which they 
abound; but this may be precipitated by long-continued 
boiling in an open vorsel. There is every reason to be- 
lieve that these aluminous compounds were used as mordants 
in comparatively eurly times. I have not space to pursue 
this line of inquiry further, nor have I as yet sufficient ma- 
terials to entitle me to enter into the discussion of the question 
at all. 

There are many points connected with the subject of the 


Mon for dyeing black by means of logwood and copperas, by boiling the yarn 
or woollen fabric with the Ramex acctosa or common sorrel. In there any 
connection between rumiad, which expresses the process, and the Latin Hua 
wes? As the original name of alder wax Fearnoy, the secoudary name 
Ruaim may have been derived from the use to which it ie pute 
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personal ornaments of the Irish which I could find mate- 
rids to make some observation upon; but the length to which 
this Introduction has already run reminds me that I must 
stop somewhere. Fortunately it is the part of O'Curry's 
Lectures which re~ Fig. 18 
quiresleast elucida- 
tion. I shall there- 
fore content myself 
with giving the ac- 
companying figure 
(Ggure 13) of the 
Buidne for the hair 
from the Petrie “Qs 
collection, now in the Royal Irish Academy, described by que pair 
O'Curry in Lecture xx. The engraving is taken from a photo- 
ymph given to me by Miss Stokes before the Buidne itself 
was exhibited to the public. 





THR SOURCKS AXD COMPOSITION OF THK ANCIENT BRONZRS 
OF RUROPR. 

When the Lectures “on Weapons of Warfare”, comprised 
in these volumes, were delivered, thirteen years ago, Prehistoric 
Archacology was just becoming one of the special scientific 
questions ofthe day. Human time began to be divided, after the The thres 
manner of geological time, into opochs characterized by foeeile. Haman 
‘Those fossils are the tools, weapons, and other objects fashioned 
by man. The tools and weapons of stone marked in the new 
science, what wo may call the palso-anthropic epoch; those 
of bronze the ineso-anthropic, and those of iron the kaino- 
unthropic eposh. Crude hypotheses and hasty goncralizations 
are alinost inseparable from the first bezinnings of every new 
science, and Prehistoric Archaeology was not an exception 
to this rule. A change in the human fossils was supposed 
to indicate not merely an advance in the culture, but a change 
in the race itself, The stone man disappeared before the bronze 
man, and the latter before the ironman. Notwithstanding that 
the succession of etone, bronze, and iron weapons was regarded 
as evidence of the successive developments of mankind, the 


i The Ethnologists forgot to inform 
the world where the bronze and iron men lived—the first, 
while passing through the stone incarnation, and the second, 
while passing through the stone and bronze ones. The bronze 
man was a Celt, the iron man was necessarily a Teuton. 
Wherever a bronze spear or other implement of the game ma- 
terial was found, a Celt had passed there; an iron weapon 
was a suro mark of the footstepa of an Anglo-Saxon or some 
other branch of the great Teutonic stem. 

Ditrwtot ‘The ignorance of even the most elementary archaeological 
and historical facts, and the want of critical judgment dis- 
proissic played by many ethnologists and geologists who had first 
entered the domain of the archaeologist, led sober investigators 
like O'Curry to look with suspicion upon their classification of 
prehistoric antiquities according to the three “ages". Those 
whose pursuits and experience render them best qualified to 
judge of historical evidence, are not, however, necessarily 
those best able to decide a geological question; and Prehistoric 
Archaeology had now advanced to a stage in which it was 
necessary to combine both historical and geological jnvestiya- 
tions, When, therefore, | first thought of writing an Introduc- 
ke Ee tion to this work, the inducing cause was the necessity which 
surety I felt that the subject of the three ages of human culture 
should be discussed in connection with Irish archwology from 
ne sunject this double point of view. In the interval which has elapsed 
cue” since then, 20 great an advance has, however, taken place in 
: this new branch of inquiry, that there exists no longer any 

special necessity for discussing the question. 
Discovery of While, on the one bend ap can deny that the discovery 
rine of the use of metals marked an era in human culture, and that 
itis, previous to that discovery the tools and weapons were made 
everywhere of stone, bone, and horn; on the other, there is 
Xeevitene no real evidence that the art of making bronze or even copper 
wank preceded that of making iron, According to the results of 
“= Tayuistic palacontology ascertained by M. ‘Adolphe Pictet, the 
Aryans, at the period of their dispersion, were not only 


— 
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acquainted with the four metals, gold, silver, copper, and Peters 


iron, but knew how to make bronze, « fact which M. Pictet 


thinks implies a knowledge of tin. With respect to the latter Araus 


metal, he udmits that language cannot aid us, the rarity of the 
metal and its restricted use having, as he suggests, caused the 
more ancient names to be forgotten’ Lead, he thinks, was 
also, no doubt, known, the greater divergence of the names 
for it in the different Aryan languages being, perhaps, due to 
the little use made of that metal in very early times. If we 
admit M. Pictet’s conclusions—and whatever difference may 
exist a3 to certain steps in the analysis, there is no doubt that 
they are in the main correct—all the branches of the Aryan 
Tace carried with them, as they migrated from the original 
home of the race, a knowledge of the principal metals, The 


Greeks, Romans, Celts, Germans, and Slaves, all alike knew fra known 
iron; and consequently the use of the terms “stone age”, Eutjo 


“bronze age”, or “iron age", are, except in a very limited 
sense, incorrect us regards those branches, though they might 
be strictly true, if applied to the parent Aryans, 


But although the discovery of iron may have preceded that Som 


‘swords onaily: 


of copper and bronze, it did not necessarily come into gene- mae 


ral use for weapons of warfare until mining and metallurgy had 
considerably advanced, and population hud become concen- 
trated in towns and cities. It would require considerable time, 
skill, and good anvils and other tools, to make steel from iron 
ores, to forge it into rerviceable swords and spears, and to re- 
pair them when bent and broken. A single spear or sword 

7 The Irish Siem, thn, iss loan-word from the Latin Stannum, but me, 
copper, it a native tore. The name for bronze in our oldest alos is Cred- 
wma, oF Créd-ume, that is, Cred-copper:: but what is Cred? ‘This word oceure 
isolated. Thus in the Tochmore Bners we are told that the Cre or body of 
Cuchulaind’s chariot is of Cred, and in the Bruighen dix Choga the Tmpan of 
Cormac Condionges in thus spoken of, “Thy Timpan of Cred of riches 
worth” (MS, H. & 18, p TU), In both these caves Cred uniloubtedly 
‘means some epecitic substance, yet nearly all the glosses upon it make it, as 
they do Crwan, some kind of mixed colour, There ie one gloss, however, 
which distinctly makes it a metal: aipgeclaé 4. inem tamom, no hewmmor, 
no cpeva, No aipgto, no ify No Polarg-pronn. “ Alngatiach, de. an ore of 
iron, or of Ome, or of Cred, or of silver, or of gold, or of Folach-fiann” (M8. 
HL 4. 18. 146-370), ‘The potition of Cred in the gloss, und its combination 
With Une iu tho mimu of bronpe, elvarly point to tin. 
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aay be, andis, indeed, made in Central Asia, in the most 
primitive smithies, but no large numbers could be thus made, 
Bronze spears and swords, though requiring a really advanced 
metallurgic skill, can be made by much simpler and more 
portable apparatus, and when broken or damaged, can be re- 
cast or mended in « few hours close to a batile field; and we 
know that it was the custom in Irelsnd, at least in ancient 
times, to have ambulatory smithies close to the ficld of battle 
for the repair of the damaged weapons. This facility of rapidly 
anuking weapons ready for immediate use, and superior to 
those which could be made under similar circumstances from 
iron, led to the general use of bronze weapons during @ cer- 


Frvyav ot tain period. If we use the term “ bronze age" to distinguish 
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the period in Hurope when, for the reasons just stated, and 
not from ignorance of iron, bronze weapons were almost 
exclusively used, the term is unobjectionable. But if by 
“bronze age" we imply period in the history of any of 
the Aryan peoples in Europe when iron was unknown, the 
use of the term is wrong. ‘This view of the question is illua- 
trated by the uses to which iron was put by the Grecks, as de- 
scribed by Homer, ata time when weapons of warfare and 
defensive armour were made, perhaps, exclusively of bronze. 
As soon as a skilled civic population grow up in the Mediter- 
ranean countries, iron began to be made on a large scale, and 
to be used for arma which were superior to the bronze ones. 
In the time of Polybius, the friend and tutor of the second Scipio: 
Africanus, born B.c. 202, all the Roman arms were made of 
iron and steel, bronze being used only for defensive armour: 
IF the primitive Aryans knew how to manufacture bronze, 
this knowledge must have been common to all the European 
“branches of the race—Greek, Roman, Celtic, Germanic, Sla- 
vonic, In every part of Europe occupied by those peoples, 
bronze weapons, tools, and ornaments have been more or leas 
abundantly found. ‘These articles, though occasionally offer= 
‘weit peculiarities of form and ornamentation, are yet, on the 
whole, so similar, that many archaeologists have made them 
all Celtic, whether found on the so-called Celtic ground— 
Gaul, Britain, or Ireland,—or in parts of Germany, Denmark, 
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Scandinavia, and Russia, never occupied by the so-called Celts. 
‘There can, however, be no doubt now that the peoples who 
occupied north Europe, from the Ural Mountains to the Atlantic 
Ocean, about two centuries u.c,, whether we call them Slaves, 
Germans, Scandinavians, or Celts, used bronze exclusively for 
inuking weapons. Did each of these peoples make their own 
arms? Although, as I have said, there is a general similarity 
between the weapons of each type found in different countries, 
there is, nevertheless, within certain limits, a great diversity of 
form and omamentation, which seems to show that they are not 
the products of one place or of one people. A spear or sword 
may, however, be made of imported bronze, so that the fabsi- 
cation of weapons and ornaments in a country does not neces- 
sarily imply the preparation of the bronze itself, much less 
that of its constituent metals from their ores. Copper ores 
occur in almost every part of Europe where bronze weapons 
have been found; tin is rue. In those countries where tin 
does not occur, bronze must have been imported, or one at 
least of its constituent metals. 

According wo a very prevalent view, the greater part, if not Hsponeie 
all the bronze of antiquity, was made by the Phesnicians, who satan 
obtained the necessary tin for the purpose [rom the Scilly" 
Aslauds and Cornwall. The bronze thus mude found is way, 
by exchange, into the interior of Europe from the sea-bourd 
frequented by Phosaician waders. Even the bronze found in 
Britain itsel!’ is supposed not to have been mude there, but to 
have been given by the Phoonicians to the Britons in exchange 
for tin, 1tis probable that Lyrian and Cartheginian ships did 
reach the couth-weet of England by the Straits of Gibraltar: 
itis even possible that a regular trade in tin may have been 
carried on by sea between the Mediterranean and Knyland - 
in very carly times, The existence of such o trade reste, Poin 
however, on mere assumption, Of positive evidence there Samra s 
is none It is much more probable that the carly Phooni- mmptios. 
cians obtained their tin from the Kast rather than from 
the West. The Egyptians must have obtained the mate Praatelans 
rials of their bronzes from Asia, and we know that the tire 
Tyrians carried on a considerable trade with Southern Asia 
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by the Red Sea, and, there is good reason to believe, with 
eeu. Central Asia by caravans. Large quantities of tin exist im 
Enh oe the Caucasus, and some may have been found in the rivers 
which flow into the Black and Cuspian seas. Some tin is also. 
found in the north of Spain, which, there seems no reason 
to doubt, was visited by vessels from the Mediterranean 
before Roman times; and, as all the tin of antiquity was 
probably obtained as stream-tin, the quantity found in old 
Galician and Asturian stream washings was much larger than 
the present state of those districts would lead us to suppore, — 
Sat ‘The analysis of the bronzes found in different countries 
of won+ ought to throw considerable Tight on the origin of European 
bronzes, as well as on the mining and metallurgic skill of the 
mertzsmalr. peoples of Europe in prehistoric times. The early analysts 
‘of bronze articles only sought to determine the relative pro- 
portions of tin and copper, and paid no attention to the other 
substances present in small quantity, unless in the case of lead 
and zino, and then only if they happened to be present in 
newer ones notable quantities. A considerable number of analyses have, 
bie however, been made within the last fow year, in which 
every constituent has been determined. Among those may 
be mentioned the analyses of Mallet, Borlin, Phillips, but 
especially those of von Fellenbery and von Bibra. ‘The latter 
bas also dons good service by collecting togother and tabulat= 
ing the rosulte of nearly all the analyses hithorto published?” 

preeat..., Notwithstanding the labours of these and other chemists, our 
tiutishe- information on the whole subject is seunt and unsatisfactory. 
In most cases ng archnoological information is given about the 
object analysed; even that given by von Fellenberg and von 
Bibra, especially in the case of prehistoric bronzes, is not 
always sufficient to make the chemical information of as much 
value as it might otherwise be for archaeological investigation, 
nevansises Wo want a series of analyses of all the different types of spears, 
swords, and axes found in each country and preserved in pub- 
lic museums, especially of authentic specimens, whose whole 
1 Die Bronzen und Kupferlegirungen der alten und dltesten Volker wit 
Richsichinuhme auf jene der Newsoit, von Dr. Erost Eroilicrra von Bibea, 

Erlangen, 1469. 
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history is known, nsentenied byiplebgi ect tt 
analysed, or at least references to the catalogues of the 
museums where the object has been figured. But what we 
especially want sro many more analyses of Egyptian, Pho 

nician, Carthaginian, Persian, Indian, Greek, and Spanish 
bronzes. Until these are made, we must look upon the con- 
clusions drawn from the comparative composition of ancient 
bronzes as provisional. 

It is unfortunate that among the Published analyses there is, 20 snsiyts 
so far as Tam aware, not one Spanish example, either pre- dross 
historic, Carthaginian, or Roman. Even early Italic bronzes 
have scarcely been atall examined, Incomplete as is our know- 
ledge of the chemical composition of ancient bronzes, it is 
nevertheless suflicient to indicate, if not to definitely establish, 
several conclusions of great archacological value. Before 
stating those conclusions, it is necessary to say something on 
the probable sources of the materials of bronze in ancient times, 
the classification according to chemical composition of those 
analyzed, and the geographical distribution of the several types 
ofcomposition established by chemical analysis. 

The copper ores which exist in sufficient abundance, and Cepperores; 
widely diffused enough to be employed as sources of metallic 
copper may be classed into two groups: 1. sulphuretted ores; and 
2. non-sulphuretted ores. The principal ores of the former class 
are Copper Glance or Vitreous Copper, Erubescite or Variegated 
Copper, Chaleopyrite or Copper Pyrites, and Tetrahedrite or 
Gray Copper. The principal ores of the second group are: 
Native Copper, Red Copper or Cuprous Oxide, Malachite or 
Green Curbonate of Copper, and Azurite or Blue Malachite. 
Native Copper may have, indeed probably did, suggest the 
fitst_use- of the metal. In North America all the ancient 
weapons are made from Lake Superior Native Copper, appa- 
rently by simple hammering, and without having subjected 
it even to the operation of fusion. Where Red Copper and 
Malachite were found in sbundance, they may have been em- 
ployed by ancient peoples in their first rude motallurgical 
operations. Leaving out of consideration the American tools 
and weapons of unfused Native Copper just mentioned, the 
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majority of ancient implements of bronze and copper afford 
unmistakeable evidence, however, of having been made from 
metallic sulphides. Of the sulphuretted ores of copper above 
named, the two first, if unmixed with other ores—and large: 
‘masses of them are frequently found comparatively free from 
other minerals— would yield a more or less pure copper; the 
second or Copper Pyrites would give, when treated. 
to the neccaarily rude processes of early metallurgists, a metal 
containing a large quantity of iron. Gray Copper i ‘is a very 
complex ore; it contains antimony or arsenic, iron, zine, 
silver, ¢tc.; the copper made from it should contain more or 
less of those metals. 
forden, Where the purer ores occurred abundantly, the early metal- 
mised wit Turgiste appear to have picked them; but in those locali~ 
ties where the ordinary ores contained many other associated: 
minerals, such as Tin Pyrites—a sulphuret of tin which some- 
times contains zinc to the extent of ten per cent—Bournonite, 
acombination of sulphur, antimony, lead, and copper; Ullman- 
nite, a mineral containing sulphur, arsenic, antimony, and 
nickel ; Gersdorflite or Nickel Glance, a combination of arsenic, 
sulphur, nickel, iron, and cobalt; and Copper Nickel, or 
Arseniuret of Nickel, che manufactured metal should contain 
small quantities of the metuls contained in those minerals. 
Convesition The extent to which the character of the ores affects the com- 
‘yee position of crude coppers may be seen from the analyses of crude 
copper, known by the German name of Schwarte-Kupfer, and 
by the English name of * blister” copper given on the next page. 
Only two of these specimens contained tin. Tt appears, how- 
ever, to be a constant constituent of crude copper, prepared 
from ores from stanniferous districts. ‘Thus Napier found itin 
three specimens of Swansea blister copper, and Le Play not only 
in the copper but in the “ roaster" ond “ refinery” slags, Even 
in districts where tin ores are not found, at least in any quan- 
tity, some tin may occur in copper ores, such as Gray Copper, 
According to analyses made by Herr G. vom Rath, the 
Fahlerz of Kotterbach contains from 0.64 to 0.75 per cent. of 
tin; and, as I shall show presently, tin has been found in Nor- 
wegian refined copper. 
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From the preceding table it is evident that a considerable Srontes Bronte may 
quantity oflead may exist in a bronze derived from the copper ix nace 
of which it was made, and not advisedly added to it. As much ingredient 
as 42.66 per cent, has been found by Herr Leschner in a speci- 
men of black or crude copper from one of the Freiberg furnaces. 

In most cases the copper produced by the imperfect methods Areiene 
of the old smelters was about the degree of purity represented 7” 
by the German Schwartz-kupfer and English “ blister” cop- 
per, theanalyses of some of which are given in the preceding 
table. It is from crude copper of this kind that bronze was 
made. So little use was made of unalloyed copper that it is 
not likely they were acquainted with our delicate process of 
refining copper. The mere melting of “ black copper" dimi- 
nishes notably the foreign substances which it contains, In 
fact, re-melting copper two or three times is equivalent to 
refining it, as the more volatile and oxidizable metals, anti- 
mony, zine, iron, ete., evaporate or burn out. The nearly pure 
metal of the copper weapons occasionally found, was, no doubt, 
the result of several re-meltings. ‘The following table shows the 
great similarity in composition between modern refined copper 
and the copper anciently used for coinage, tools, and weapons, 

79 Black capperfrom reverbatery furnace in working “blue metal” and 
* roaster alag”, 

71 Tho actual amount of copper is not given byLampadiug, who states that 
it varies from 64 to 10 per cent, in the black coppers of the copper works of 
Malden. That here given ik estimated by difference. 
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The tin in the stanniferous specimens in the foregoing table erlels ot 
might be derived either from the copper ores, us in the case o! in St 
the * black" coppers above mentioned, or from the addition 
a little bronze in re-melting the crude copper, or it might be 
the copper of a bronze from whieh the greater part of the 
tin had been burned out by repeated fusion. The effect of 
repeated fusion, especially upon emall quantities of bronze, 
in throwing off the tin, is well shown by some experiments of 
M. Dussaussoy. He found that an alloy containing 90.4 per 
cent, of copper and 9,6 per cent, of tin was reduced by six 
fusions to 95 per cent, of copper and 5 per cent of tin. 

Herr Wibel™ and others think thut not only the copper of 
the articles containing some tin, but even of those not contain- 
ing tin, as well as the ancient ingots of copper, may be regarded 
us secondary products in the preparation of bronze, A. i 
to him, bronze was formed not by melting together the consti- wivers 
tuent metals, copper and tin, but by smelting copper and tin tons wu 
ores together. He thinks that almost pure copper sometimes Smetnnx 
resulted from not adding sufficient tin ore, or from unequal™™""™ 
mixture of the ores, Von Bibra also believes that at an curly 
period of the “ bronze age", bronze was not made by melting 
the reguline metals, but in the manner suggested by Herr 
Wibel, by mixing copper and tin ores. There can be no doubt 
that bronze can be produced in the way suggested, as is shown 
by the presence of tin in even refined copper. Wibel’'s hypo- 
thesis is, however, wholly untenable. Apart from the impos- 
sibility of producing by any empiric mixtures of different orca, 
bronzes of the definite types which I will show were made, 
the hypothesis almost necessarily implies that bronze was 
only made in the districta where copper and tin ores are 
both found. There scems no doubt, however, that coppor 
was made in countries where no tin ia found, and this copper 
could only be made into bronze by the addition of imported 
metallic tin or tin ore. 

It scems to me probable that the greater part of the bronze 
of antiquity was produced by treating crude copper like German 

1 Die Cultur der Beonse Zeit Nord und Mittel-Ewropat, vou De. F, Witel, 


Biel, 1865. 
int. 27" 








| 
re- Sehwartekupfer or English “blister copper” with tin stone in 
Fer dese. wny tat wetted wit Setdenihr a a 
seme = of zine, or by zinciferous flue sublimate to produce brass. By 
this process it would be possible to produce more or less definite 
alloys economically. The oxygen of the tin-stone would hy 
during the reduction of the ore to bum out the sulphur, 
arsenic, zinc, and other volatile metals in the crude 
In this way the greater part of the foreign metals would be 
thrown off and very little tin lost. ¢| 
tmnt “The metals found in bronze as impurities, and all of which 
se ea. 2 apparently derived from the copper, serve to indicate in 
Gi the res some eases at least the character of the ores of copper used, 
tive made.Thus it seems reasonable to suppose that the bronze of the 
axe from Kirch-Jessar in Mecklenburg (marked No. 8 in 
the last table) was made from gray copper associated with tin 
pytites or other stanniferous mineral, as happens in the Erzge- 
binge, while the lance head (No. 16 in the same table) wat 
made from copper glance or from copper pyrites. Both those 
ores occur in Ireland, where they are very rarely found 
associated with minerals containing antimony, nickel, ete, 
so that the character of the copper of the implement wndei 
consideration affords presumptive evidence that it was made 
in Ireland. 
Gimigea. __ Professor Gubel”™ classifies the alloys of copper used in an 
fon ofatiors cient times into: 1. copper and tin or true bronzes; 2. copper 
tin, and lead; 8. copper and zinc or common brass; 4. copper 
zing, and tin; 5. copper, zine, tin, and lead, For strictly anti 
quarian purposes it is, however, only necessary to distinguisl 
three classes of copper alloys, namely: 1. true bronzes, com 
poved of copper and tin; 2 lead bronzes, or alloys of copper ant 
tin containing eo much lead as to afford presumptive evidene 
either that it had been probably directly added, or at least © 
the general use of certain plumbiferous ores; and 3. zin 
alloys, including those consisting of copper and zinc only 
copper, tin, and zine, and copper, zinc, tin, and lead. | 
Breuer" ‘The most ancient copper alloys, in Europe at least, are th 
14 Ucher dew Binjluss der Chemie ayf die Ermiviung der Volker der Vor 
zeit, Erlangen, 1843, 
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true bronzes; and as the materials from which they were made 
occur in several parts of the north and west of Europe much 
more abundantly than in the Mediterranean countries, there can 
be little doubt that bronze was ® native product with which 
the Phomicians had nothing whatever todo, Tin is found in European | 
greatest abundance in Cornwall, and in workable quantity t-ore 
in the Saxon Erzgebirge (Altenberg, Zinnwald, Geyer, eto.), 
in the Bohemian Erzgebirge (Schlaggenwald, Joachimsthal, 
Eybenstock, ete.). It also occurs in small quantity near 
Giehren in Silesia, at Findbo in Sweden, at Vaulry and Puy- 
les-Vignes near Limoges, at Pyriac near Croisic in the neigh- 
bourhood of Nantes, at Villeder in Morbihan, and in Western 
Asturias and Galicia, especially in the neighbourhood of 
Monte-Rey. Of these the most important mines are those of 
Comwall; a good deal of tin is, however, annually obtained from 
the Saxon and Bohemian mines. The Spanish mines are now 
scarcely if at all worked; in ancient times I have no doubt they 
yielded quuntitics of tin which for those times were very large. 
In France the amount of tin ore discovered is not sufficient to 
make it profitable to work it. This was not the case formerly, 
however, for M. Allou, who carried out the searches for tin ore. 
in France under the French administration of mines, discovered 
ut Vaulry near Limoges, ancient tin workings, slays still con- 
taining tin, and an ancient vase made of that metal? Tt is 
certain, therefore, that tin was anciently worked in France and 
Spain as well as in Cornwall; und it is very probable ‘that the 
tin mines of the Erzgebirge furnished some of the tin of the 
“‘bronse age”. I do not know whether Scandinavia furnished 
any tin duzing that period. But as the tin ore of Findbo in 
Sweden contains as much as twenty-four per cent, of Tantalic 
acid, the detection of the presence of some of the very rare 
metal tantalum in an ancient Swedish bronze, may help to 
solve the problem. 

Von Fellenberg, Wibel, and others think that the ancient Composition 
bronzes aro of such variable composition that the old bronao tatte 
workers had no notion of definite composition, and in smelting 
the ores mixed thom in an arbitrary manner. A comparative 


15 Mineralogie Appliqnes oux Arts, par C. P. Brand, te Lp. 608, 
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led me to precisely the opposite conclusion. | 

Clatlee. ‘The axitiquo real bromeee maybe clessiod into {oun groupe 

ave bron I. Golden yellow, hard, somewhat malleable and tenacious 
alloys, containing from four to six per cent. of tin: the typical 
bronze of this period might be represented by the formula 
Cu,,Sn, which should contain about five percent of tin, IL Gun- | 
metals consisting of from eleven to eight parts of copper to one 
of tin. Eight parts of copper and one of tin forma hard, 
slightly malleable bronze, represented by the formula Cu,Sa, 
and consisting of 89 per cent. of copper and 11 per cent. of 
tin IIT. Bell-metals, the typical one being Cu,Sn, a yellow, 
very hard, and more or less malleable alloy, having the compo- 
sition 84.83 per cent. of copper, and 15.67 per cent, of tim. 
TV. Speculum metals, consisting of brittle very hard alloys, 
containing above eighteen per cent. of tin. The bronzes of 
each of these types are subject to variation, especially those 
of the second. The variation is due, chiefly, to two causes: 
first, the separation of the constituent metals in the fused mass, 
and the accumulation of the tin in the lower portion of the 
custing; and second, the throwing off of the tin by oxidation 
when the alloys are re-melted. I have already pointed out 
the serious effect of repeated fusions on the relative 
tions of copper and tin. There can be little doubt that the 
apparent absence of definite composition im ancient bronzes is 
largely due to this cause. 

Xunter sng In estimating the relative numbers of objects made of 

of ealyace sraniysee alloys of cach of the foregoing types, I will confine myself to 

Scone, weapons of war, because: 1. 1 am only concerned with such 
objects at present; 2. because weapons are perhaps the most 
ancient bronze objects; and, 3. we can best judge from them 
whether the old bronze workers aimed at making definite | 
alloys. The total number of analyses of swords, spears, and 
javolins, axes, and so-called “celts” and “ palstaves", known 
to me, is one hundred and eight. The following table shows: 
the distribution of these objects according to the three-fold | 
classification of : kind of weapon, character of alloy, and, if | 
true bronze, the type to which it belonged. | 





In classifying the trae bronzes, I have included in Typo . Per-centares 


of tin in each 


all weapons containing less than eight per cent. of tin; in treat 
Type IL. all bronzes containing between eight and twelve 
per cent. of tin; and in Type IIL, all containing between 
thirteen and seventeen per cent. of tin. The single axe 
placed under the head ‘ copper” was, perhaps, originally a 
true bronze, but has had its tin thrown off by rey 
fusions, until the per-centage wos reduced to 0,04. Al 
though, therefore, containing nearly one per cent. of tin, I 
have regarded it a8 copper, because, a8 we have already seen, 
nearly as much as that may exist in raw copper,even at present, 
when so much eare is bestowed upon the picking of ores, and the 
processes are so much more perfect than in ancient times. 
Under the head lead bronzes, I include only such objects as seem 
to contain lead as a normal, and not as an accidental consti- 


tuent. The table of the results of analyses of crude COppers Pittouty ot 
given above, shows that as much 9s twenty per cent. of lead wheter 


may occur as an accidental ingredient in crude copper: it is con- dent 
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sequently very difficult to decide whether the lead found in tonaay 
an ancient bronze has been intentionally added, or is an acci- 
dental ingredient derived from plumbiferous minerals mixed 
with the copper ores. True lead bronzes, that is, those in which 
the lead was introduced advisedly, generally contain very little 
iron or other accidental metals. One of the two lead-bronze 
swords in the preceding table was found in Ireland; it con- 
tained as much as 8.35 per cent. of lead, yet, as it also con- 
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tained 3 per cent. of iron, the lead may be an accidental and 
not a normal constituent. 

Localities of ‘The whole of the lead-bronze spears analysed are from 

vroses  Soythian graves at Nikopol and Alexandropol, on the Dniepr 
(about the fourth century n.c.), and from pre-Christian graves 
on the same river, Lead bronzes belong to the Mediterranean, 
and are especially characteristic of Egypt, of republican Rome, 

tne uot and of Etruria. The uso of lead indicates a knowl 

= of the separation of silver by cupellation. Herr von 

sfiive::” berg states that in the Swiss lake dwellings, at Hallstadt, -| 
Mecklenburg, and other places, silver is not found with the 
true bronzes, while gold frequently occurs; and he 
from this circumstance that those who did not know silver did 
not know lead as a separate metal, inasmuch as in ancient 
times all the silver in use was obtained from argentiferous lead, 
As the researches of Pictet on the linguistic palneontology of 
the Aryans have rendered it almost a matter of certainty that 
they knew «ilver before their dispersion, the rarity of that 
metal in Germany and Switzerland is not to be taken as a 

Baer emma ome: proof that it was not known. Silver ornaments were compa- 

Enea tong ratively abundant in Ireland, and appear to belong to the 

on same period as the gold ones. ‘They are continually referred 

USS, to along with gold and bronze ornaments, weapons, and other 

objects, in the most ancient and pagan of the Trish historic talea 
and poems. ‘The Irish airgat or argat is believed by Ebel to 
be borrowed from the Latin argentum, but this is doubtful. 
Nevertheless, as there is no positive evidence that any of the 
silver articles found in Ireland are older than the Romanoceus 
pation of Britain, I do not like to hazard an opinion as to 
whether the Irish knew silver before that period. 

Zine drones ‘Zine bronzes are later than lead bronzes, and appear to be 

sua." altogether of Roman origin. Brass was made as early as the 
third century n.c., by adding Smithsonite™, or flue sublimate 
from furnaces in which ores containing zine were smelted, to 
melted copper, with the view of giving the latter a yellow 


™ The onrbomate and silicate of zing were formerly called Colawine, but 
that mane i¢ now confined to the slicate, the carbonate being called Smith= 
sonite, 


colour. It was, however, about the time of Cxsar that the 
use of brass became , 

Notwithstanding that the number of analyses of ancient Consteaiton 
made up to the present time is small, as I have above stated, trooses ot 
and that there are many countries not at all represented, we cours: 
may venture in the following summary to indicate some general 
conclusions which may already be drawn from the published 
analyses as to the geographical distribution of the different 
kinds of alloys included in the last table. 

Egyptian, Egyptian bronzes are, with fow exceptions, lend reypts 
bronzes: as regards the proportion of tin in them, they belong 
chiefly to Typos I. and IL, and a very small number to Type ILI. 

Winiveh, 1 know of only four analyses of Niniveh bronzes, all Assyria; 
made by yon Fellenberg. Two of these are good examples of Type 
IL,, another belonged to Type LV, The fourth was a peculiar 
alloy, containing 88.08 of coppor, 0.11 of tin, 3.28 of lend, 4.06 of 
iron, 3.92 of antimony, and 0.60 of arsenic, which represents the 
composition of a crude copper made from Gray Copper ore. 

Carthage. With the exception of a few coing, we know nothing carmage: 
as yet of the constitution of the Carthaginian bronzes. These 
coins are bronzes, having a low per-centage of tin, and containing 
some lead, and in one case antimony also. 

Greece. The early coins of Greek cities are trae bronzes of areece; 
‘Types I. and IL; those of a later period, from about x.c. $00 
to .c, 150, are chiefly true bronzes of Type IL.,and also some lead 
bronzes, some of which contained above fourteen per cent, of lead. 
‘The Greek coins of the early Roman times appear to be nearly all 
true bronzes; those of the Roman Emperors, coined in Groek 
provinces, are either lead or zinc bronzes, The coins of Philip of 
Macedon, and of Alexander and his successors, are trac bronzes, 
chiefly of Type IL, but in many cases passing into bell-metal, or 
Type TT, The Sicilian coins from the fifth to the third cen- 
tary n.c. were trie bronzes, chiefly of Type T.; some are also load 
bronzes. Greek statues, vases, and other objects of art of a similar 
kind, are chiefly trae bronzes of Type IL; there are, however, 
some lead bronzes rich in lead. Fragments of armonr, spears, ctc., 
from pre-Christian Greek graves in the Crimea, the peninsula of 
‘Taman, ete., are, with the exception of a few examples of zine 
bronzes, chiefly true bronzes of Type IL 

Scythia, Buckles, wire, and coins of pre-Christian times from 
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ancient Olbia on the Boryathenes (Dniepr), were true bronzes of — 
Type L, and lead bronzes containing very little tin, ornaments, 
‘vases, weapons, harness, cte., from Scythian graves at Nikepol and 
Alexandropol on the Duiepr, from Old Tanais atthe month of the — 
Don, were in part true bronzes, chiefly of Type I, and others o 
‘Types I. and IIL, and in part lead bronzes containing from three 
to seven por cent. of lead. 

Rome. With the oxcoption of one copper ecin and ono true 
bronze ono of Type IT., all the coins of the Roman Republic which 
have been analyzed are lead bronzes, Even so far back as n.c. 
500, lead bronzes were used for the coinage, With very few ex- 
ceptions the Roman coins of the Empire from Julias Cwsar to 
Gallionns and the Thirty Tyrants (4.0, 265-268) contained so 
little lead that it may be considered as an accidental constituent. 
‘The per-centaga of tin was also very low during this period, while 
the zinc was often very considerable, many are simply brass. Some 
seem to have been made of a bronze so often melted that the 
greater part of the tin had boen thrown off. After the period of 
the Thirty T'yrants the per-centage of tin is in general low, and 
zine almost disappears as a normal constituent; the lead too is 
generally low, the alloy being in many cases so poor in white 
metals a8 to justify as in ranking thom as crude coppers, Roman 
ornaments and othor objects wero either lead or zine bronzer, trap 
bronzes being very rare. 

Russia. Russian bronzes may be classified into four groups: 
group 1, south Rassian bronzes of about the second or third cen- 
tury of the Christian era, such as those found at Nowo-'l'scher- 
kask, near Old Tanais, on the Don, are all true bronzes; 2, those 
found in graves of the eleventh century in the government of Wla~ 
dimir are all zine bronzes containing a low per-centage of zine; 
8, those found in the Baltic Provinces: these are brasses contain- 
ing a very small per-centage of tin, and sometimes a good deal of 
lead; and 4, Siberian articles of undetermined age, chielly trae 
bronzes; a few are also zinc bronzes, 





Seandinaria Scandinavia and Denmark, Scandinavinn bronzes are trae 
Pak, bronzes, chiefly of Type If. In a Swedish ingot as much as 4.81 


Germany. 


per cent. of xine was found, ‘This is the only case where the 
zino might have beea intentionally added. 
Bokenia, Saxony, Silesia, and Eastern Germany. The bronzes 
of these districts are true bronzes of Types TH, and I. A fow 
ead bronzes, some of them being very rich in lead, also occur, 


LSS 


Northern Germany : Baltic Region (Schleswig Holstein, Pome. Worthen _ 
rania, and Mecklenburg). The bronzes found in this region are Baluc 
trae bronzes belonging to Types I., II.,and IIL, about two-thirds 
belonging to Type I. Among the specimens which have been 
analysed are two of zinc bronze found associsted with iron, and 
having, therefore, probably an Imperial-Roman or modicval origin 

Northern Germany : North Sen Region (Hanover, Oldenburg, xorineen 
Anhalt, ete.). The bronzes found in this rogion are true bronzes yeu 
belonging to Types I., I., and IIT, but the majority are of Type *#* 
IL. Zine, varying from 0.62 to 3.99 per eent., was found in noarly 
all the Anhalt bronzes. It is probable that the zine in these 
bronzes, and in others of the same kind found in other parts of 
this region, was an accidental constituent, derived from zinciferous 
copper ores. 

Bavaria and Central Germany. The bronzes of this region Pararis and 
are true bronzes, chiefly belonging to Typo IL, the others belong Geauy) 
to Types L. and IIL, and one to Type IV. Small quantities of 
zine occur in some, but evidently as an accidental ingredient. 

In a fow cases it however exceeded 4 per cent,, and in one it 
renched 6.81 per cent. 

Rhine Land. In this region weapons, tools, ornaments, etc., nuing tandy 
of true bronze, sinc bronze, and brass are found—the latter being 
capecially characteristic of Roman settlements. 

Austria, The Austrian bronzes are trne bronzes of Types T., Austria; 
IE, and TLL., the majority being, however, of Type LI. Most of 
the specimena analyzed were from Hallstadt, where bronze and 
iron weapons are found together. 

Switzerland and Savoy, The bronzes of this region are chiefly switsorlana 
true bronzes, those of Type IL. predominating ; a few lead bronzes," *" * 
and two specimens of zine bronze have also been examined, Zine 
also occurs in three other bronzes, but evidently as an accidental 
ingredient. 

France, Very little is known about the composition of bronzes France; 
found in France. Of the rich collections of Gaulish coins not 
one, so far us Lknow, has been analyzed, As regards the few 
French articles examined, they were all, with one exception, true 
bronzes; that exception was a zinc bronze axe, containing no less 
than 29.58 per cent, of zine. An old bronze article (tho kind of 
article not stated) from the Longerie bone cave in Dordogne, was 
fonnid to contain 12.64 of tin. Tho Abbeville turf bronzes are all 


(5.88 and 8.58); they appear to have been true lead bro 
regards the proportion of tin, the bronzes belonged 
LL, and one to Type IE. Although too few huve b 
to entitle us to say definitely which type predomin 
little doubt that it was Type I. 

Irelands Ireland. When wo consider the great abundance | 








one specimen which contained 9.11 per cent. of lead, and m 
considered as a true load-bronze. ‘This specimen is described 
horn, and was doubtless one of those numerous horn and tn 
instruments found in Ireland. Are all sach instroments 
bronaca? If ao, they may probably be of Roman origin. 
‘8 very interesting question, which it is yory desirable aho 
solved. A lamp of bronze was found to contain 30.02 

of tin, 0.13 of silver, 1.91 of antimony, 0.11 of arsenic, 
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of sulphur. This specimen was undoubtedly made from Gray 
Copper, and may have been produced by smelting that ore directly 
with tin stone, and 60 far would support the riew that bronze was 
always made from the mixed ores of copper and tin. Such an 
alloy might equally well result, however, from the addition of 9 
large quantity of tin stone to a yery impure crude copper prepared 
from Gray Copper. This, a I have said before, was probably the 
general process followed by ancient bronze makers. Among the 
Irish specimens analyzed, was a spenrhend of almoat perfectly pure 
copper, containing 99.71 per cent. of copper, and 0.28 of sulphur. 
‘This metal was unquestionably made from a pure ore, either sul- 
phuret of copper or copper pyrites, such as many of the copper ores 
found in Ireland. 


Reviewing the whole question, and taking into secount the generat 
composition of all the alloys of copper used in ancient times for tea fete 
every purpose, I think the following conclusions may be legi- suemiedt hemtes 
timately drawn from the facts. Sent etowa 

1, The northern nations in ancient times used only true bronzes ancient 
of greater or lesser purity, according to the kind of ores nsed. 

2. Many of those bronzes contain small quantities of lead, zine, 
nickel, cobalt, iron, and silver, derived from the copper from which 
the bronze was made, 

3. Though some bronzes may have been produced directly by 
melting a mixture of copper and tin ores, the usual mode of making 
them was by treating fused crude copper with tin stone. Tu later 
times bronze was mado by mixing the two metals together, 

4, Bronzos were not formed of variable proportions of copper. 

Tho makers aimed at the produetion of dofinite alloys by mixing 
the ingredients according to empiric formnlac. Thera were four 
types of true bronzes, according to the relative proportions of tin 
and copper. The predominant alloy used by all the northern na- 
tions of Europe was a gun metal containing from nine to twelve 
per cent, of tin, the typical alloy being composed of eleven per 
cent. of tin and eighty-nine of copper. 

5. The grest variation in composition of many bronzes which 
has led to the belief that the ancient bronze smiths did not sim at 
the production of alloys of definite composition, that is, mixed the 
ingredients in an arbitrary manner, arises from the re-melting of 
the originul bronze by which « portion of tin was oxidized out 
each time the metal was melted. 


in Spain. 

8, The copper of the ancient bronzes seems to have! 
in many difforont localitios.. P 

9. There is no evidence of the existence in Europe of 
called a “copper age”. There is every reason to 
Aryans knew how to make bronze before their adrent in E 

10. The bronzes of the early Greeks were true bi 
of the Egyptians and early Romans were lead bronzes, 
contained lead as normal constituent. The Romans 
have learned the use of lead from the Etruscans, | 
Semitic people. 

11. We have no analyses of Phonician bronzes to een 
positively assert that they were lead bronzes. Butas | 
nicians received all their civilization, letters, and arts from. | 
and had continual intercourse with that country, it is 

probable that the cheaper and more fusible lead bronzes Peri | 
unknown to thom, especially ag a kindrod pooplo, the Biruecanéal 
knew the use of lead, 

12, The general use of lead bronzes in the Meditecsiaell 
countries, from at least 500 years u.0,, except in Greece, which ap- 
pears to have got its tin from Central Asia, renders it highly im— 
probable that the nations of northern Hurope received, at lenst to 
any great extent, their bronze arms, tools, cte., from the south of 
Europe. The presence of lead in some bronze musical instrumente _ 
and ornaments, points to a southern origin of those articles, or at 
least southern influence in their manufacture, and consequently in 
their use, The view that the Phamicians came to Britain, bringing 
with them bronze and taking away tin, appears to me to be — 

wholly untenable; for, besides that there is no certain evidence — 
of apy kind that the Phosaicians ever directly traded with Britain, 
it is very unlikely that so shrewd a people, as von Bibra remarks, — 
would export pure bronzes to Britain, while » cheaper load bronze 
‘was in general uso in the Mediterranean, | 
18. Towards the end of the Roman Republic zine bronzes came 
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into general use in Rome, and are to be found in all the places dene 
cocupied by them in Gau!, Britain, and Germany. ‘The pure bronzes Seinat 
of northorn Europe are not, therefore, of Roman origin. So far chemical 
ng the analyses hitherto made entitle us to express an opinion, no mar tncea 
zinc bronzes have been found in Ireland, and consequently, though suaunt = 
British bronze implements, arms, etc., may haye, and certainly did, 
come into Ireland during the Roman ocenpation of Britain, no 
true Roman zine bronze ones found their way thither. 

14. The bronze weapons and tools found in the Baltic Provinces 
are very rich in zine, a fact which, Professor Gébel thinks, proves 
that the material at least is of Roman origin. Professor Kruse, 
however, thinks, for many reasons, among which may be cited the 
occurrence with them of Arabian, Anglo-Saxon, Byzantine, and 
German coins, that these bronzes belong to the period from the 
ninth to the eleventh century. This opinion is in harmony with 
all we know of the state of those provinces as late as the twelfth 
century, in which « large part of the population were «till armed 
with stone weapons.” 

15, Judging from the character of tho silver ornaments thom- 
selves found in Treland, and the style of ornamentation, thers ean 
be no reasonable doubt that gold, silver, and bronze were contem- 
poraneously in uso in Ireland. This view ia folly borne ont by 
the mention of the three metals in old Irish tales, ns may be seen 
from many of the passages quoted throughout the Lectures, Silver 
was certainly obtained from Irish ores at a very early poriod, as is 
proved by traces of mining operations in localities where argenti- 
ferous ores occur, and by the existence in our topographical nomen- 
clature of words indicative of the occurrence of silver, Althongh 
some native silver is occasionally found in Ireland, it is 60 small 
in quantity that it is not Likely to have been a sonrce, at all events 
the principal source, of Irish silver. It is probable that von 
Fellouberg’s opinion, that all nilver made in Europe in ancient times 
was obtained from argentiferous lead, is correct ae applied to Tro- 
Jand also. It may be objected, that if the ancient Irish knew how 
to extract silver from lead ores, we ought to find many specimens 


14 Urgeachichte des estuischen Velksstammes, 1846; sce/also Galel's Ueler dew 
Finfluss der Chemie auf die Brmittlung der Volker der Vorzeit, Erlangen, 
1648, and Von Bibra, op. eit 

See Das Steinalter der Osteceprovinzen, von C. Grewingk, Dorprt, 1865 
(Schrifton der golchrten estnischen Gesellachaft, No. 4}, ® 106-108, 





lead was used ns a substitute for tin in making bronzes, 
the lead in certain Irish bronzes may be due to this, and 
bronzes were native products, and not derived from 
ranean people, To this, however, it may be fairly obj 
have no certain evidence that the process of sop: 
load was known to the Irish before the Roman 
Britain. 

16, And lastly, that all the Aryan peoples of Ei 
bronze, and that attributing all bronze woapons and in 
wherever found, to the eo-callod Celts, is on orror. On 


fascy,Gandans’ and endisaviane, us well as Gans Sok Renae 
a 















made use of bronze weapons of warfare before they 
the Romans the manufacture of better arms of steel. _ 





WEAPONS OF WAR OF THE ANCIRNT IRISH. 
Professor O'Curry illustrated his Lectures on the 
of Warfare of the Ancient Irish” by a series of large | 
of the more remarkable specimens of bronze weapons in 
Museum of the Royal Irish Academy, which the Council of 
that body had lent him for the purpose. Ho 
by means of these drawings to identify the various types 
swords, spears, etc., in the museum with the different of 
weapons described in Irish manuscripts, It is evident from 
this that he believed that if a certain weapon was at one time 
made of bronze, it always continued to be so. ‘There can be 
little doubt, however, that in many cases the names of tools, | 
weapons, and other objects, did not change, though the ma- 
terial of which they were made did. It is very difficult to 
determine when the different weapons of war were made of 
bronze, and when iron began to be substituted for the latter. 
Ib is also difficult to say when any particular typ} af Wied 


















first camo into use. ‘hose who first committed the traditional: 
forms of the ancient legends and accounts of battles to writing, — 
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sometimes substituted one or more of the weapons of their own 
day for some of the old ones which had become obsolete, and 
sometimes increased & wurrior's outfit by the addition of new 
weapons, unknown when the hero lived. In this way the 
most incongruously armed warriors sometimes appear together 
on the stage in an Trish tale, some in the fashion of Brennus, 
and others in that of mediaeval knights. There is a good in- 
stance of this kind in the tale of the Brudin Da Derga, where 
Srubdaire and two other warriors sppear armed with iron flails 
of the true mediaeval pattern. 

Whether the use of iron weapons was contemporaneous or Freyuent | 
not with that of bronze ones, frequent mention of weapons of wronse ant 
both materials is made throughout the most ancient and ‘aus pousin 383, 
thentio of the Irish historic tales. The use of bronze for vessels, 
personal ornaments, the rims of shiclds, horse famiture, the 
ornamentation of scabbards, and similar purposcs, came down 
certainly to very recent times. Bronze weapons also were in 
actual use immediately before Christian times, as I ehall chow 
presently, and there is good reason for believing that they con- 
tinued in use even into Christian times. On the other hand, the vw ortrn 
use of iron weapons is of much greater antiquity in Iseland than Snuienia 
is generally supposed. There is a curious legend in the tale of 
the Brudin Da Derga about the spear of an Ulater chieftain, 
Dubthach Dael Ulad, which proves this. According to the 
legend, this epear had, been in the battle of Magh Twired, and 
had come down from warrior to warrior until Dubthach got 
it. When the epear got excited to slaughter, it had to be 
plunged into a black liquid to keep it cool.™ ‘The origin of 


3 The following is the passage referred to in the text, which I think worth 
giving in full, “1 raw the couch which is nearest to Conaire; three primo 
champions in it; three dark gray Lenox on them; ench limb of theirs was 
rounder than the body ofa man. They had three great large swords; each 
‘of thent was larger than the Inth of a wenver’s loom; they would split a 
hair on water. ‘Ihe middle man bad a large Laigin or lance in bis hand, 
which had ity rivets through It its luft Is larger than the yoke of a plough. 
‘The middle man so ¢hakes that epear that it ie m wonder that ite wire eegi 
(rivets) do not fly out of it; and ho strikes its haft three times upon his palo. 
A large vessel is plared in front of them—large asa Care colbiiaige [that isthe 
meat boiler of « Bregh); in itis a hideous black liquid. ‘The spear is plunged 
into that black liquid to cool it whenever it is excited fo slaughter. A blaze 
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this legend iz obviously the tempering of steel, It shows how 

although common, when strango or not undor- 

stood, may become the sources of myths. ‘This logend must 

have been already old when the manuscript which contains 

4 it, the Lebor na h-Uidhri, was writton, for the tempering of 

steel was at that time too common and well known a process 
to originate a myth. 

}e kvieenceot — Nor is othor evidonce of the uso of iron weapons wanting. 

" nworiren’ Thus in the tale of the battle of Magh Tired, Sreng, the Fine 

wavs bolg chief, ig described as armed with an iron club or mace; 

and that warrior, after his return to his own people from hia 

interview with Breas, the Tuatha Dé Danand chief, deseribes 

the spoars of the latter people as “sharp, thin, and hard"? 

a description which seems to imply that they were of iron. In 

the tale of the Titin Bé Chuailgne the Ulster chief Cethera has 

an iron shield and an iron Bir This word literally means 

spit, but appears to have been applied to a kind of slender 





fmnos from its haft so that you would think that thero is a flory pit in the 
top of the house. Identify these, Furrogan. Iknow thom, They are the 
three best valour-holding heroes of Eriu, namely, Sencha the bewutiful, son of 
Aibll, Dubthach Dael Olad, and Goibniu, son of Lurgnech ; and it is the Levin 
Celtchair mie Uithietir or spear of Celtchar, soa of Uthidir, which was in the 
battle of Magh Tuired, that is, in the hand of Dulthach Dael Wiad. Tt proce 
‘tives that feat when it foresees the shedding of the blood of an enemy by ity 
it requires a boiler with poison to allay it when intent on a deed of man- 
Slaughter. Unless that be ready, its hate will blaze, and it [the spear] wilt 
pass through the man who holds it, or through the high chief of tho royal 
house"—MS. Lebor na A-Uidhri, p. 95, col. 1. 

‘This spear is much celebrated in Irish legendary history, and still further 
proves the antiquity of steel swords in Eriu. It wns carried off from the 
‘court of the king of Persia by the sons of Tuirend Bicrend, whoes exptolts 
io winning the different objects that formed the vic imposed upon them by 
Lugad Moc Ethlend, king of the Twatha De Donand, for the murder of 
personage named Cion, represent the labours of Hercules in Lrlsh mythology, 
‘The sone of Tuirenc were Brian, Zuchar, and Tucharba, and were gods of the 
Tuatha Dé Dunand. The spear appears again in story ns tho Gae Baaifnech 
or poisoned spear, and came into the possession, among otherr, of the cele~ 
brated king of Erin, Cormac son of Avt,—Lectures, vol. 1, p. 824. Prof. 
O'Curry has published the Tule of the Children of Tuirend with a transla 
tion in the Atlantis, vol. Avo, ps 167. 

7 Vol. i, p. 285, 

7 Voll. p old. 


of 
ypear’® The welding of seven layers of iron implies a 
knowledge of the process of damascening in Ireland, if 
not in the time of Conchobar Mae Nessa and Queen Medb, 
aut lenst at the date of the manuscript containing the tale. 
Cuchulaind is also recorded to have used iron balls in his 
sling. Aguin, among the weapons which his cuirass was 
intended to repel were Jaern, which, from the context appear 
to mean iron javelin heads. In the tale of the Brudin Da 
Derga the swords of the Britons at the court of Conairs 
appear to have been of iron“ In the eame tale “one hun- 
dred blue-coloured death-giving spears” are mentioned as part 
of the Tatrorech of Conaire to Da Derg’* The spear of 
Mav Ceeht, the champion of Conaire, who accompanied the 
latter to the house of Da Derg, must have been of iron, and 


1 Voli,, p. 348, 7 Vol. i. D317, 7 Vol. f., p. 292. 

71 saw a couch there, and threo times nine men in it; they had flowing 
fair yellow hair, and wore equally beautiful; a black Cochlin or cape on each, a 
white hood on each cloak,and a red tuft on each hood ; each man of them had 
‘under his cloak a hugo black sword which would split a hair on water; and 
shields with scolloped edges. Identify these, O Ferrogan. I know them. 
They are exiles; they are three times nine Mic Buitsi of the Britons’ — 
Letor na h.Uidhri, p. 96, col. 2, See for an explanation of the term Baits, 
ante, p col. 

7 The passage in which these spears are mentioned contains so good an 
example of the nature of a Taurorech that it may be worth giving the whole. 
“There was a friend of mine in this country, said Conaire, could we but find 
the way to his house, What is his name? said Mac Cecht Da Derga ot 
Leinster, sid Conaire. He came to me indeed to ask gifts, nor was ita 
coming fora refusal: I gave him a gift of one hundred cows of Bé Tuna; and 
agiftof one hundred pigsof Muccglassa; and a gift of one hundred cloaks with 
their corresponding suite of clothes; and a gift of one hundred blue coloured 
death-giving spears; and a gift of ten red brooches of gold; and « gift of ten 
‘keoves, of superior noble vessels; and a gift of ten slaves; and a gift of ten 
ewes; and a gift of three times nine pure white hounds in their silver chains; 
and a gift of one hundred coursing steeds—Iin horee-racing fleeter than roo- « 


Tucks. It was not as a perpetual gift I gave them, though be has them still. 
INT. 23° 
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Frocmeeot not of bronze, for we are told that “ he bends that spear unt 

weatiet its two ends meet’. ‘The spear of Cailte Mao Ronain, one ( 
the favourite warriors of Find Mac Cumiail, appears to hav 
been also of iron, according to a story relating the manner ¢ 
death of Fothaid Airgdech.™ ‘The famous sword said to hay 
belonged to Cuchwlaind, which formed the subject of a we 
known cause pleaded before Cormac, son of Art, by a certai 
Soelit, son of Fithal, Cormae’s judge, must have been of iroy 
from the account given of its qualities, one of which was thi 
“Gf its point were bent back to its hilt, it would becom 
straight again like a dart’77 I shall only notice one oth¢ 
weapon, in order to bring down the tradition of iron weapor 
to historic times, namely, the spear of Baedan, son of Ninn, 
He will depart from the common usage if he shall act niggardly to me th 
night". —J1S. Lebor na h-Uidhri, p. 83, col, 1. 

#8 Vol.ti., p 174, and Lebor na h-Uidhel, p. 189-104. \ 
7 Vol. ily p.022. There is « curious description of an armourer's for} 

In alogendary account of the battle of Magh Mueruinke, in which Art, th 
father of Cormac, was killed. This battle is eaid, according to the comput) 
tion of Irish annalists, to have beon fought in Ap, 195, betweon Art, wh) 
was thon Ard Hig Krind, or paramount king, and a certain Mac Con, het 
of the Ithian mee of Munster, nnd who whilo in exile had collected an arm 
of foreigners, among whom are mentioned Saxons, Franka, and 
that is, Scotchmen, Scotland being in ancient times called Aba. Both 
having met, a truce was agreed to in order to enable the combatants to an 





commotion of simultaneous marching clos by. Helooked around him ¢ 
all sides, and he saw the boarded spear fuctory (Gobrach celairioch), with | 
clean bordered smoke chisnney (Smoleaomknay™ upon it, It was extensiy 
broad-yarded, and had seven noble wide doorways to it. ‘This great aboé 
was not, however, # place of entire easo and rest, owing to the active rabbin 
of the blades on the Liowhbron (grinding stones), the export workingyof 
tongs (Luih), the noise of the working of the,bellows, the sledges, at 
the anvils, the rosr of the fires on the hearths, the liming screech of th 
axlged weapons when being tempered (getting the foghairt], the shrill nol 
or clashing of the hard-tompered, tough-bending awonds when belng ru 
with the irons [files], and tho simultaneous exortion of the Pelaes (papi 
_ Armourers) the Figlomantai (apprentices), and the brave men working wil 


‘TEE Cormine=t, Comin, | 
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of Tory Island, on the north-west coast of Ireland. This spear 
is described in the account of the battle of Magh Rath, fought 
in the year 4.p. 634, as “a black darting spear’7” 

‘Three words are employed in Irish poems and historic tales, 
in the description of swords and spears, which require to be 
noticed in connection with the question of bronze and iron, 
namely, dubh, gorm, and glas. 1 think there can bo. no The worda 
doubt that dubh or black always implies iron. Gorm always ant plas 
signifies blue, and is the term applied to the swords given by wemou. 
Gonaire to Da Derg, and which I have assumed to have been 
iron, ‘* Blue shining spears”, “ blue heavy spears”, are spoken 
of in the Tiin Bo Chuailgne, Does blue always imply iron, 
and if so, what is the difference between those which are do- 
seribed az black and those which are called blue? This is an 
interesting question, but one which I am unable to answer, 
Jf Glas be related to Glaisin, it must have originally meant 
some shade of blue. It is, however, very frequently under- 
stood to mean gray, and sometimes even green. las with 
the latter meaning would be correct enough as applied to 
bronze weapons covered with green patena. But it is very 
unlikely that weapons were allowed to rust in order to 
acquire agreencolour. It is more probable that bronze articles 
of all kinds were kept clean and bright, I have already 
pointed out that the blue dye-stuff Glastum, a name which 
bears considerable resemblance to Glaesum or Glessum, the 
name given by the Jistii, a people who inhabited the present 
Baltic coast of Prussia, to amber,” was also called Vitrum. 
‘The ‘Teutonic forms of Glass are all derived from Glaesum, 
fact which appeurs to establish an important but obscure con- 


thoto tools, so that endloss black smoky opaque clouds, enveloping and con. 
cealing everything, and showers of red ficry sparks, were emitted from the 
brond sides und great flanks of that Ceardcha (forge), From Andrew Mac 
Curtin's copy from the Book of Munster, now in the possestion of Mr. B. 
O'Looney. 

‘There can be little doubt that the weapons supposed to be made in this 
forge were of iron, and this passage would consequently establish the use of 
iron weapons in the eecond century, If the account from which the foregoing 
passage hae been taken were written soon after the battle, 

7 Vol. i, p 242. 119 Tacitus, Germania, 0, xiv. 
28" 3 
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nection between the blue dye-stuff, amber and glass. The | 
relationship of the two latter with each other is plain enough, 
but that between them and the dye-stuff is so obscure that 1 
believe there are two words glas in Irish, one related to Glaisin” 
(Glastum) meaning blue, and the other from Glaerum, amber, — 
and signifying yellow. ‘The following gloss bears out this view: 
“ Glas i.e, Crdn or yellow".”'  Crén, which seams to 
same as Cruan, is the name of amber, so that it is almost certain 
that in this instance glas is from Glaesum. ‘The glas in Cune- 
glassus, Latinized form of an old British proper name, is also 
derived from Glaeum, os Gildas explains it by Uanio fulews. 
Cune is more probably related to the Irish eu, genitive coin, 
or Conn, a hound, which is often found in Irish men's names, 
as in Conglas, which is identical with the British name; 80 
that on this view Cuneglasus would be yellow or tawny hound. 
The epithet Glas does not help us therefore to decide whether 
a weapon was steel or bronze. 
Bride, ot In order to enable the evidence as to the use of bronze 
Erase within, if mot historical, atleast traditional times, to he compared. 
‘Umea, with that of the use of iron, I shall mention here a few exam- 
ples from ancient tales in which bronze is cither directly named 
or indirectly referred to. In the narrative of the fate of Redg 
the satirist, who, in virtue of his privilege asa poet, demanded 
from Cuchulaind his Cletin or spear, and was slain by the 
latter being hurled at him, we are told, “there is also a ford 
near on the east of it, called Ath Tolomset, where Redg fell, 
there the Umai or bronze was taken off the Cletin; Unumair= 
rith, or bronze stream, is the nume of that ford"?" Tn the 
tale of the Feast of Bricriu the spear of Laeghaire Buadach is 
Acecribed with its “full glow of red flames"? and the arms 
of the troops of Ailill and Medb as “bright golden’/™* 
These words may, it is true, have been used to express the 
7! Slap 1. pon no burve, 
"* Leet, vol. i, 229; Lebor na h-Uidhri, p. 70, col. 2, ' Tbidy p. 106,001. Ye 
™ “ Cuchwaind ect up ut the Fert in Lereait, convenient to them, and bie 
chariotcer kindled a re for him on the evening of that day, namely, Zaegson 
of Riongebra, We (Cuchulaind) saw from afur the gleaming splendour of the 
bright golden arms over the heads of the four provinces of Eriu nt the clowtaig: 
otha eetada "BF the, reblog": "Zoid, 7, cal 8 and MS. H. 2, 18. f.53, 
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sheen of the arms in the setting sun, as may be seen from the 
passage quoted below, and would be equally applicable under 
the circumstances to arms of steel. In other parts of the same 
tale, however, we meet with similar expressions which cannot 
be so explained. Thus a warrior has a Sleg or light spear 
“flaming red in his hand";”* another, a “*gold-shaded Sleg”. 

Although the comparative study of the vurious ancient tools 
sod weapoos of Burope i m yo 00 litle advanoed to. dels arta 
of the origin of each type of weapon being determined with same 
certainty or eyen probability, the uttempt of O'Curry to refer moss 
certain forms of them to particular races is deserving of atten- 
tion, and suggests an inguiry into the circumstances under 
which these types are found. On this account 1 came to the con= 
clusion thatit would be worth giving figures of the weapons which 
he thought he could say belonged to each given race, and which 
he connected with the names of weapons used in Irish manu- 
scripts. He Ieft no reference in his Lectures, however, to 
the figures of the weapons which he believed he had identified, 
which would have enabled me to recognise them. My friend 
Mr. John Edward Pigot, who had lenthis kindly aid to O'Curry 
in every publication of his, and who was thoroughly acquainted 
with his ideas, selected a number of spears, swords, and other 
weapons in the museum of the Royal Irish Academy, of which 
illustrations are to be found in the Onstalogue of that collection 
by Sir William Wilde, and which he believed to represent the 
chief types of form that O'Ourry endeavoured to connect with 
the descriptions in the ancient tales. Through the liberality 
of the Royal Irish Academy I am enabled to give figures of 
most of the types thus selected, and to which O'Curry refers 
in his Lectures. 

‘The weapons mentioned in Trish manuscripts, as far o8 can wes 
be gathered from the passages quoted in the Lectures, or in thoi 
notes of this Introduction, are the 

Sprans ap Javarixs. ‘The Crafeoch ox Fuisk handled spear 
of the Fipbolgs; the Fiarlan or curved blade of the same race; 
the Goth Manais or broad spear; and the Sleg or light spear of 
tho Tuatha Dé Danand. ‘Lhe Fogad, Fogae, and Gas of the 

1 Leot, vol. kp. 317. 
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Milesians; the Zaigen or Gaulish lance of Leinster; the 
Cletin, a name used for the spear of Cuchulaind ; the Bir or 
spit; the Fuga Fogablach or military fork; the Slegin and 
Gothnad, or small javeling or darts, and the Goth n-Det or 
bone darts of the warrior just mentioned. 

Sworps ayp Dacgens. The Claidem, gladius, or glaive, 
which was common to all the races who colonized ancient Ire- 
land; Claidbin or little sword, and Colg-det or tooth-hilted 
digger of Cuchulaind. 

Sroxz Wearoxs. The Lia Lamha Latch, or champions 
hand-stone; and the Lite Tailme, or sling-stone. 

Sunes. The Zailm, the Crann Tubhaill, and Talat Lurg, 
the Deil Clis. 

Miscuntanxovus Wearons, The Fersad, Lorg-Fersad~ 
dorain, or sharp-pointed iron club of the Firbolgs; the Sutst 
Jarain, or iron Mail. 

Figure 14 represents what O’Curry believed 
to be the great, pointless, thick, sharp-edged 
Craisech of the Firbolgs, He was of opinion 
that the shaft was probably flattened thin, and 
mounted with a thick plate or ferrule, on which 
the rivets were flattencd at both sides, else the 
wood would have been in danger of splitting" 
He was further of opinion that the handle was 
fastened by rivets in the same way as that of 
the Colg or dagger, represented in the an- 
nexed figure 14, from a drawing by the late G. 
V. Du Noyer, of one in the Rouen Museum. 
‘Two such daggers, having the handles riveted 
in the same way are now in the Museum of the 
Royal Irish Academy, one of which has been 
figured by Sir William Wilde” Lindenschmidt 
has also figured several examples of riveted dug- 
gers from Rhenish Hesse2”* 

Figures 16 and 17 are supposed to represent » 
the Miarlann. No specimen of a Craisech, or of 

778 Lets, Vol.i., ps 240. 7 Ont. Og. p. 458, 

77" Die Alterthiomer wiserer heidnischen Vorxeit, Bd. L Heft, i. Taf. & 





Fig. 16. Fig. 16. Wig. 17. 


a Fiarlann attached to a handle in the manner supposed by 
O'Curry, or having the plate or ferrule attached to the rivets, 
has, so far as I know, been found. On the other hand, many 
blades similar in eizo ond shape to figures 15 and 16, havo 
been found mounted as Colga or daggers, or az small swords. 
‘The description given in Lecture xi.” of one kind of Crai-tm sharp 
tech, cortainly corresponds with fig. 17, which representa a Grau 
weapon mounted like a Firbolg ono, and pointed likea Tuatha 
Dé Danand one. This weapon was, perhaps, a eword, though 
O'Curry seems to think it was a spear, Lindenschmidt has 
figured two undoubted daggers, which bear a striking likeness 
to the Irish weapons represented in figures 15 and 16,” 
‘These weapons may, however, have been also mounted on 
long shafts, as was the case frequently with swords. A blade 
like fig. 16, mounted as spear, may have been the prototype 
of the Glaive Guisarme—a weapon which probably goes back 

1 Volt, p. 241. 

7H Op. city LU Ba. Mott, xi, Taf, 2, Sgures land 2, No. I, corresponding to 
fig. 2 in the text, is froma tumulus in the forest of Carnodl, department of 


Finisterre, and now in the Hotel Cluny, Paris, No. 2, resembling No, 6 of the 
text, is froma Lake Dwelling near Lattringen, on the lake of Biel, 
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to the bronze times, and about which I sball have something 
more to say presently, 
The Steg The Sleg, or light, narrow, sharp-pointed spear, represented 


Fig. 18. Fig. 19, Fig. 20. Pig. 21. Fig. 22. 


Fig. 28, Fig 24, Fig. 25, 
by figures 18 to 22, possesses the qualities attributed to the 
Tuatha Dé Danand weapons. 
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Lindenschmidt has given figures of a number of bronze spears 
found in different parts of Germany (Hanover, Bavaria, etc.), 
which are clearly of the same general type as fig. 18, which 
appears to have been one of the most widely diffused bronze 
lances of Central Europe. Figures 23 to 27 representa mixed Tie dom 
type between the Sleg and trowel-shaped spear called the" 
Goth-manais, of which figures 28 eae aed 
to represent, in O'Curry’s opinion, examples. 

The word Goth or 
Gath which occurs in the 
name of the last-men- 
tioned spear, and in other 
compound names, as well 
as ecparately as the name 
of a spear, a javelin, or 
dart, suggests a closer 
relationship with Anglo- 
Saxon gis, war, Old 
Norse Guthr, Bellona, 
war, than even with 
the Irish Cath, war, bat- 
tle. Such a relationship, 
if it be real, would be 
of much interest, from the 
fact of the spear of which 
it formed part of the 
name, being a weapon of 
a people of undoubted 
Germanic origin. 

Tho or Fogad ve G0, 
was hee javelin for fopai 
uta ni a thrusting ee "The second part of the latter 
word represents the older Gaisatias, the s of which has been 
lost between the vowels" while the ga or gai of Foga was 
the older Gaisas, the s being lost in the same way. Ga, Gai, 
or Gae, with or without the particle fo, was the general 
name for all light spears of the Sley and javelin kind in 

PM Stokes, Irish Glosses, 216, 
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Milesian times. There can be no 
doubt that in all these words 
we have the representatives of 
the Latin or Gallo-Roman Gesum, 
which we know was a light spear 


or javelin used for hurling as 

well as thrusting.” The word 

was Latinised at a very early 

period, if indeed the stem was not 

originally Latin as well as Gaulish. 

Tre Gallo: “The Gaulish spear is, however, al-, 
ae 


daewm most invariably termed a Gaesum 

Yigiaras by Roman writers. Thus Virgil, 

yiaiiwo describing the Gauls of Brennus, 
gives each two Gaesa. 





“ Golden their hair on head and chin: 
Gold collars deck their mille white skin, 
Short cloaks with colours checked 
Shine on their backs: two spears each wields 
Of Alpine make: and oblong shields 
‘Their brawny limbs protect"? 


‘M2 “Lapides gaeeaquo in vallum conjicere"—Cuesar, Bel. (Fal. iki, 0. 4. 
3 Aneid, vill, 657 et se. Connington's translation. The original fs aa 


follows:— 
“ Aurea cacearies illia atque aurea westis; 
Virgatis lucent sagulis ; tum lactea colla 
Auro innectuntur; duo quisque Alpina corruscant 
Gaesa manu, scatis protecti corpora longis”. 
Clwudian, apparently Imitating Virgil, thus describes the transalpine Geule 
of the fourth century: 
“Tum flava repexo 
Gallia crine ferox, evinetaque torque decoro, 
Binaque gacsa tenons, animoso pectore fatur”. 
In primum consulatum Fl. Stitichonis, Lib, ih. ¥. 140 ef see 
‘Tho weapons of the Belgians aro alvo described us Gaera. 
“Clandius Eridanum trajectos arcuit hostes 
Belgica cui vasti palma relato ducis 
Virdumari; genus hic Rheno jactabat ab Ipso 
Nobilis o toctis fundere gacea roti. 


‘The Lrish warrior is also represented as being armed with tis war 
two Gae. ‘Thus post, speaking of the pursuit of a certain carter two 
Carr, tells us that: 

‘The track of his two spears through every marsh 

‘Was like the ruts of a car over ** weak grassy stubbles’™ 

The Gesum gave rise to the Gaisatoi of the Grecks, and the 
Gessatorti of Latin writers, who were mercenary soldiers from 
the Alps and the district about the Rhone, armed with the 
Gaesum, whence they derived their name’* Many proper 
names are probably connected with this weapon, such as Ge- 
soriacum, the present Boulogne-sir-Mer, and Gieacus, a God- 
appellative found at Vieil-Evreux."™" 

‘Two medieval Latin names for ‘Weapons of war of the same adiora 
kind are derived from the Latin or Gallo-Roman Gaeswon, tron 
namely Gesa, whence old French Ge, pike, and Gisarma or 
Guisarma, whence Old French Guisarma, a weapon made likes 
# long pointed lance or partisun”” The Guisarma must not “™* 
be confounded, as is usually done, with the Glaive-Gisarme, 
which was a combination of the Guisarma proper and the 
Glaive or knife’  Glaive is properly sword, being de- 
rived from the Guulish form of the Irish Glaidem, by the aspi- 


Uli virgatis jxculantis ab agmine bracis 
‘Torquis ab incisa decidit unca gula”. 
Propertius, Elegy. iv. 10 v. 89, ¢ seq. 
™ MS, H. 8, 18, p, 686. The car here alluded to was no doubt one like 
the Car sliunain, or tow sliding car, which was used on eoft mendow lands, 
‘bogs, cte., and which left a track or rat, Tho sliding car is not yot obsolete 
in remote districts. The “ weak grassy stubbles” of the passage above quoted 
mean the rich aftergrass of soft mendows, 

7 Poly bius, tl. 22. “ Consternatus senatus defectione Cisalpinae Galliae, 
cum ¢tiam ex ulteriore Gallia ingens adventare dxercitus nuntiaretur, maxine 
Goseatorum, quod nomen non yentis, sed mercenarioram Gallorum eat"— 
Orosius, i¥. C18, Seo also Zeuss, Die Deutschen und die Nachbarstdmme, p. 
246, and Diefenbach, Origines Europacae, p. 351. 

> See other examples in Diefenbach, op. cit. p, B54, 

v7 Old French Pertuisane, probably from pertuiser, to pierce, Demmin'a 
explanation, that the name Guisarma comes from Guisards, followers of the 
house of Guise, is untenable (Weapons of War, Black's translation, p. 430). 

1* Olivier do la Marche, a chronicler of the fifteenth century, thinks that 
the Guisarme (that is no doubt the later form, or Glaive- Gisarme) originated 
im the bubit of fixing a dagger on the Vlado of a battlo-aae, (tid, p- 430). 


‘The German 


Clefe. 
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ration of the d and m as in modera Irish, and is cognate with 
Latin Gladius, The origin of the use of the word Glaive in 
the sense of a curved knife with one or more spikes, as in 
Glaive-Guisarme, may be traced perhaps by the assistance of the 
Welsh Gelef, which was a large curved knife. This is mani- 
festly the German Gieefe, the name of the Glatve-Guisarmea or 
Ross-Schinder, with which German foot soldiers were at one 
time armed. The Scotch call a similar curved knife a “ gully": 
is this a corruption of a British form of the Welsh word, or of 
the Trish Sian gailia, or warknife? The Pi 

represents the glaive part of a German @leefe, and if a Bir or 
spike were attached to it, would be the complete weapon, and 
may, as I have already suggested, be the prototype of the 
medicval weapon. Dcmmin’™ states that the Welsh called 
the Glaive-Guisarme a Llawmawr; the latter being iteelf de- 
rived from “ cleddyt” or “ gleddyr’” The Welsh Liatomaior 
isalmost the same word as the Irish Claidhem mér, which should 
be pronounced as it is by the Scotch, “Claymore”, which 
means simply a large sword, which I have no doubt was the 
meaning of the Welsh word also, and not a Glatve-Guisarme, 
The Welsh Cledy/, a sword, is the exact equivalent of the Trish 
Claideamh. 

Zeuss”' mentions « Gothic Gdis, but I do not know where 
he found it, In the Germano-Latin glossaries of the fifteenth 
and sixteenth centurics, we have Ges-us, Ges-s, Geum, and 
Geza, otc., explained by the German Kule, Streite-Kewl, that 
is the Streitheile, a name by which the weapons called “ Colts” 
and “ Palstaves" are known in Germany, An old writer, Gil- 
loume Le Breton, however, clearly distinguishes it from the 
true Keile” The shaft of the Irish Gae was of considerable 
Tength, at least in the timo of the Danish wars, as we learn from 
the Norse eaga’” 

‘Tradition assigns to Labrad Loingsech, a high-king of Ire- 

7 Loc. ee 

390 ‘The Welsh Gledilyr had nothing to do with the Llawnawr, but wns pro- 
‘bably the same as the Irish Gled, a canoe sword used bya class of bullics at 
fairs and other places of public assembly called Gleidives. A hard or obstinate: 
fight is alo called in Irish a Gletten, which is no doubt connected with Gled, 

78 Op. eit, p.2A0, note, 1 Diefenbach, op, cit 
799 + ho nt Frar hefBi hGskept spjGt acm & alcbg oxi". Fésitractira Sage, 6.6. 8 
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land, who reigned, according to Irish annaliste, at the end tbs Zalye, 
‘of the fourth century before the Christian era, the introduce” 
tion into Ireland of a body of Gaulish mercenaries armed with 
a weapon called Laigen lethan-glas, which hes been translated 
“broad-green spear". We have no information as to the metal 
of which the Laigen or Gaulish spear was made, unless, as I 
have already mentioned, we are to understand glas as yellow, 
that is, amber or bronze coloured. O'Curry translated the 
term glas, a8 applied to spears, green, while Keating used it in 
the sense of gray,”* und regarded the term when applied to a 
spear a3 an indication that it was made of iron, Glas in the 
sense of green is equally inapplicuble to bronze and iron; 
in the sense of blue it might certainly be comectly applied 
to polished iron or steel. Iron spears were not, however, 
large, so that the term “broad” would not be applicable 
to a small iron lance-head. So that on the whole, I am 
disposed to think that Glas is yellow here, and to agree with 
O'Ourry that the Zaigen was made of bronze. The term 
itself is of great interest, inasmuch as it has given a name 
to one of the provinces of Ireland, Laighen or Leinster. The 
was a kind of Sleg, perhaps like that represented by 

figure 29, and which has been referred to as a Gothmanais, 
and wos probably hurled with the Amentwm, though it must 
have been sometimes used also for thrusting” In the ‘ Fight 
of Ferdiad” wo are told that the Slegs were provided with 
hurd strings of flax, that is with Amenta. Laigen seems to be 
cognate with the Roman Lancea, and the Greek Adyyn and 
Aéyxa. The Roman weapon, according to Isidore, was also 
used with the amentum.”™ 

The Cletin was a javelin: the term seems, however, tothectaim 
have been applied to very different kinds of that weapon. In jardin 
the story of Redg the satirist, already roferred to, Cuchulaind’s, 
7 Glas, when applied to n field or a plain, endoubtedly meant green, but 
in other enses it must have meant gray, ic of caol glas, a slender gray> 
hound ; eapal mér ola, a large gray horse, 

™ The spear which Longinus thrust into the side of Christ on the cross is 
called a Zaigen in the Leabhar Bveac, £.70 a, 8. RelA. edition, p. 169, col. 2 
Te “Lancea est hasta, ainentom habens In medio; dicta suven lances, quia 
acqualance, i.e. ncquali amento pondorata vibratur.—Etywalg., xviil. 0.7. 
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speur is called a Cletin, In the “Fight of Ferdiad” we a 
told that Cuchulaind took his eight Cleitiné or short spears, 
O'Curry translates the word. The number as well 
minutive form of the word, and also the circumstance | 
these weapons being mentioned in connection with other sma 
javeling, show that a Oletin was.a small javelin, differing fro) 
the Sleigini or small Slegs in being feathered, as, I 
name implies.” It corresponded, perhaps, with the 
Wiurfpfeil of the German so much used in 
‘the Bir, or ‘The Bir was, pethaps, the true sharp pointed ; 


Roa wuarying of Bir. The terms Gablach, Gabaloa, and Foga 
Jaige are derived from Gabal, a fork or instrument ame 
with prongs, ccdlswese/snilinry Shs, Tks a 
of the Germans. This instrument is usually supposed to hay 
begun to appear towards the end of the fiftcenth o 
whereas the Irish evidence carries us back to a much earli¢ 
period, for forked weapons are mentioned in the oarliest ¢ 
our existing Gaedhelic manuscripts. ‘The occurrence ¢ 
difforont names compounded of Gabal, a fork (of Germa 
Gabel), euggeete that there wero different kinds of militar 
weapons of this type. Thus, Lug, son of Ethlend, a Tuath 
Dé Danand warrior, or rather god, was armed with a Fog 
Fogablaigi, in addition to 9 Sleg™ Iland, son of Fergus, j 










7 Pom cleii, a quill orlarge fonthor, Perhaps tho name of the burdock, i 
Old High German Chlatto, nec, Chletton or Chiettun, a8 well ax the old Frend 
Gleton, for the same plant, are connected with the Irish Cletin, 

7 While at the Fert in Lercaid, Laeg the charioteer tells Cuchulainel tha 
4 man was approaching from the north-west by the Dun of tho men of Brit 
eroctod In the Brislech Mor. What sort of man is he?" sid Cuskulain 
‘He és a largo handsome man; he has n wide beard and yellow hi 
a green cloak wrapped around him, a bright silver trooch in bis cloak 
Wis breast; a Lened of kingly silk with red omamentattons of red gold ext 
brucing his fair skin, and extending down to his kneos; m binck shiold wit 
Doses of hard Findrwint upon him a flesh: mangling Sleg in his handy a Fo 
Fogablaigi near it”.—MS, Lebor na h-Uidhri, p. 77, ool. 25 78, col. £. 
son of Ethlend, ta made in this eplaode of the Tin 6 Chuailgne relating 
the sickled chariot of Cuchulaind, to come from the Sidh or fairy 
of the Tuatha Dé Danand, whither that people are reputed to hare 
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Fig. 20. Fig. 21, 


described in the tale of the Téin Bé Chuailgne os armed 
with the same instrument.” On the other hand, the forks 
with which the swine-herds of Conaire Mér are armed in 
the tale of the Brudin Da Derga, are called Gabalgici” 

‘The military fork is always referred to as a native weapon; 


in former times when defeated by the Milesians. ug is probably related to 
the Norv Loki, German Logi, son of Nal, n goddess who appears to have 
personified the Earth, as the form Niilgund—Tellus occurs, Elsewhere wo 
fod the Foga without the addition of Foyablaigi spoken of ns a double spear, 
that is, m forks “ Aitill diabalgas, that is, Aililt of the double rpear, becmsa 
it was by him the Koga was firet carried along with the large Gai (spear)”. 
MS, Book of Lecon, RIA, £221, na; MS. HL, 8. 18,1. C. Dy ete. 
‘The word Foga, when not qualified by diabal or sogablaiyi, 
however, javelin, as T have deverited. 

7 Vol. fi, p. 98, note. 

“0 Vol. ii, p. 146, 








‘The Military 
Fork, 


Jatainn 











single case of its use by a foreigner. ‘There oan be | 
doubt that ita use is of considerable antiquity, and 
{lows wich ‘bave:come dows to faays of ron, UE eo 
‘been contemporary with bronze spears. It is indeed probable 
that the fork was always an iron weapon. Figures 30 | 
1 represent the two most distinct types of the military f 
which are to be found in the Museum of the Royal Irish 
Academy. Fig. 30 is one-third of the actual size, and & 
81 is also drawn on a scale of about one-third. 
‘There is not an example of the Diabalgas, or simple two- 
pronged fork, in the Museum of the Royal Irish Acadamy 


“The reason why thia has been called Faga Fogablach was 
because it was five prongs or barbs that were on each side of 
it, and each sickle or barb of them would cut a hair against a 
stream". 

‘These forks have hitherto been considered as harpoons, eel- 
spears, etc., but the evidence which I have brought forward, 
and which, if it were needed, I could multiply, proves beyond 
doubt that they were Military Forks, 

The lighter missile weapons of the javelin class are not so 
described us to enable us to determine the special character of 
each with certainty. The word Slegin being merely the 
diminutive of Sleg, we may assume that the weapons so called 
were only small Slegs. O'Ourry translates Gothnada by “ little 
darts”, and Goth-n-det by “ivory darts". That they were mis 
siles of the same kind as the Sleigini or little Slee, is 
bable; the names of both contain the word Goth or 
dart or javelin, which I have already connected with 
Cath, Anglo-Saxon Gu’, and Old Norse Guthr, battle; 
means tooth, or bone, and was used specially to Er | 
tooth of the walrus or sea cow (Trichachus Rosmarus), 


9" MS, Book of Lismore, O'Curry’s copy, B. I. Ay 987, a.0. 


i 
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the narwhale (Monodon monoceros). The Goth det” appears 
therefore to mean a bone or walrus-ivory pointed javelin. Goti- 
nada I can only conjecture to have been a generic name for 
darts of various types and materials, and included especially 
flint-headed ones. 
In the list of weapons which I have given above no mention Battle axes. 

is made of battle axes, though numerous axc-like instruments, 
which may have been weapons as well a3 tools, are to be found 
in the museum of the Royal Irish Academy. Among those 
are the so-called “ Celts" and‘ Palstaves", many of which might 





? Teeth of one or more cetaccous animals, most probably the walrus and 
tho narwhato, are vory frequently mentioned in Irish MSS., and must havo 
been a regular article of commerce. They were probably among the articles 
imported by the Norsemea, They may, bowerer, have boon a product of the 
native fishery, which was much more considerable than is generally supposed. 
‘The voyages of Irish mariners extended even to Iceland before tt was dis- 
covered by the Norsemen. 29° 

oT, 
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Rattle axes have been mounted as spear-heads, Indeed there scems little 
doubt that this was sometimes the case. Figures 32 to 39 re: 
present axes of what O'Curry would call the /irboly type; and 
figures 40, 41, and 42, those ofthe Tuatha Dé Danand type. 





: Fig. 53. Fig. 34. 
Tt is singular, O'Curry remarks, that no heavy axes of what 
| he considers the Thatha Dé Danand type are to be found 
/ in our collections. The explanation of this fact may perhaps 
be found in the use of stone for all axes above a certain size, 
not only during the period when weapons were made of bronze, 
but even after iron had universally replaced the latter metal. 
} Figures 37 and 39 represent the kind of weapon called » 
“Palstave” by many Britich antiquarics, and a Pualstad by 
German writers, This application of the word is obviously 
| wrong, as the namo implies a pointed instrument, and not an 
axe. Indeed the Old Norse Palstafir wos a harpoon consisting 
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of a simple staff shod with iron and having a atrong thorn or aiense. 
point.”* German antiquaries include the so-called “ colts” 
(figures 40, 41, and 42) ond the “ palstaves” under the term 





Fig. 37 


Fig. 38. Fig. 39. 
Streitheile or battle axe, to which reference has been made above. 
Among the various forms of axe used by the Scandinavians t 
there was an Irish one called by the Northmen a SparSa."* 
‘This word is evidently from the same root as Irish Spara, 
English Spear, O. N. Spior. There is also an Irish word 


%2 Welnhold has also pointed this out; #0e his Altaordinches Leben, p. 195. 
* Weinhold, id, 204. Ae 
a 











Fig. 40, Wig. 41. Fig. 4. 

O'Curry believed that the Firbolys or Tuatha Dé Danands 
did not use arrows, and that the flint barbed arrow heads 
found in Ireland belonged to comparatively late historic times, 
and were made by people well acquainted with the best types 
of metallic weapons. ‘The Saget-bolc was, however, I think, 
abow. The word Saget, if not a loan-word from the Latin, is 
certainly closely connected with Sagitta. The word bole in- 
dicates the belly or are produced by the drawn bow. In the de- 
scription of the second battle of Magh-Tuired, the twang of 
the bows seems to me to be alluded to in the following pas- 
sage: “The music and harmony of the Saget-bolo; and the 
sighing and winging of the Fogaid and the Gabluch". When 
there exists room to doubt even the existence of any form of 
bow at all, it would be waste of time to speculate whether the 
Saget-bolo was an ordinary bow or a cross-bow. 

In the Tdin Bé Chuailgne und other similar ancient tales, 
the description of the combatants in a battle is confined to the 
chiefs, and of the events of the battle to the single combats of 
chiefs and nobles; there is no detailed account of a general en- 
gagement, where alone we should expect to find mention of the 
arms of the common soldiers, as well as of the leaders; hence 
no mention is made of the arrows, or they are so vaguely re~ 
ferred to that it is difficult to say whether arrows or light jave= 
Lins are meant.“* It is important too that the Saget-bole, and in~ 

®* ‘The three times nine skewers of holly which Nathekrantail, one of Queen 
Medh's warriors, shot at Cuchwlaind (Lebor na h-Uidiri, 1. 69, cole 1 Amd 2, 
and MS. H. 2,18 C.D.) may have been arrows, On the other hind the 
spike of holly with which Cuchulaind killed Fertaeth must have been a javelin. 
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deed darts of all kinds, are mentioned only in accounts of gene-nows snd 
ral engagements, such as the second battle of Magh Tuired, or** 
that of the Fomorians,” the battle of Agnach Tuaighe,” a 

battle fought by Callaghan Cashel!" The absence of arrows 

from graves has been relied upon as a proof that they were 

not used in warfare. It should be remembered, however, that 
tumuli were raised over chiefs, and should therefore contain 





only their arms, among which we should not be likely to find 
bows and arrows; and further that the northern nations used 
those weapons more in the chase than in war. 

The word Diubarcu, which we meet with in some of the 
oldest tales, and in the best manuscripts, seems to be the gene- 
ral name for darts of all kinds, but especially for true arrows 
shot with a bow. A curious form of verb has also been formed 
from it, Diubarcan,*which is used to express the operation of 


6 Lect, vol. iy pe 258, © Ibid, pe 276. 88 Ibid, p. 278, 
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shooting. Examples of the use of both words will be found 
in the Fight of Ferdiad in the Appendix. In the story of © 
the Progress of the Ultonians to Cruachan Ai in Lebor na 
k-Uidhei, we are told" that Cuchulaind went up to the women 
of the ‘household of Med, and took their three times fifty 
needles, which he shot one after another, putting the point of 
one into the eye of the preceding one. The verb used to ex- 
press this operation is that just mentioned, and the whole feas 
indicates the use of the bow and arrows. One of the clearest 
examples of the use of arrows under the name of Diubaren is, 
however, to be found in the Dindsenchas of Brigh Leith, quoted 
in the Lectures.” 

As chalk-flints occur only in # limited district of the north- 
east of Ireland, all the flint arrow-heads found in Ireland must 
cither have been made there or imported from the south-east of 
England. Figures 48 to 49 represent the chief types of arrow 
heads found in Ireland. 

Tre Crate, ‘The sword was in Irish generally called Claidem, which comes 
very close to the Latin Gladius. By the aspiration of the m this 
became Claidemh, which would be pronounced almost like 
Cledyf, the Welsh form of the word in the twelfth and thir 
teenth centuries, By the aspiration of the d the word became: 
Claidhemh, or, a3 the Irish ¢ is generally represented by the 
English ea, Claidheamh, the form it bas usually in O'Curry’s 
Lectures. This would be pronounced almost as if written Cleene 
or Glaive. In speuking of the @laive- Guisarme, T have assumed 
that the word“ Gluive" came from the Celtic form, and not from 
the Latin Gladius, as Diez thinks, through Provencal Glazi 
G@=d). The sword of distinguished warriors was called a 
Cland. Tt was a badge of their championship or knighthood; 
if they travelled without it, they were deemed cowards, and 
were only entitled to the Znecland or konour price of a churl, 
and they likewise forfeited their position among their com- 
panions in arms." 

None of the swords preserved in the museum of the Royal 
Irish Academy possess the character of rounded or blunted 
tops ascribed to the Firbolg weapons, whence O'Curry con- 
9 Pago 108, col, 2, "VoL il py. 456," Leb, na AeLddhni, ps 72, col. By 
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cluded, either that that character did not extend to the swords, The Ciettem 
or else that no specimen has come down to us. Figures 50 to 

53, represent the usual form of the swords corresponding to the 
descriptions given of the Tuatha Dé Danand weapons. 





Fig. 60. Fig. 51. Fig. 62. Fig. 53. 


These were riveted to the hilts, og is shown by examples of 
complete swords found at Maintz on the Rhine, in Mecklen- 
burg, Lower Bavaria, and other parts of Germany, as well a3 


the blades or heads of the Firbolg Craisech, an 
prensa 
century; those having a more sword-like 
like the preceding to a metal handle, and of wl 














latter type sooms to have been in every n 
or sword, except that it wos much smaller, 


ee Stones ware employed as weapons of war by # 
Trish in five ways. First as unfashioned missiles 
thrown from the hand, as was done by the Gauls, G 
and other imporfectly armed ancient peoples, and 
have an example in the “ Flag ogi actos d 
Bé Chuaitgne;'* socondly, as specially fashioned ; 
which was kept in the hollow of the shield, and h 
the band on certain occasions; this wag the Lia 
*champion’s hand-stone”; thirdly, as javelins and 
fourthly, as axes and hammers; and fifthly, as sling 
Caorg Figures 54 and 55 represent typical examples of 
considered to be the Lia lamha laich or ** cham, 
stone”, 80 fully described in the Lectures. There isho 
doubt that similar stones were used as axes when inser 


stones of this shape have indeed been found having 
about their middle by which they could be better see 
the withe. Besides these sharp stones, which might be d 
ag hammers as well as axes, there are others which 
and constituted the true warhammer. 

#0 MS. HE. 9, 18 £61, b. cok 
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‘The stone war-hatnmer seems to have been one of the earliest 70s war. 
weapons of all Aryan peoples. Thor, the wargod of the 
Scandinavians, and the corresponding Gaulish god Taran, are 
always represented armed with a 
hammer. Although true war-ham- 
mers are not so frequently found 
in Ireland as the “ champion’ hand- 
stone” or axe, they were never- 
theless much used. In the account 
of the first battle of Magh Twired, 
already referred to, and so fully 
described in the Lec- 
tures," we are told 
that certain Tuath Dé 
Donand warriors were 
armed with rough-head- 
ed stones held in iron 
swathes." This is im- 
portant evidence that 
stone weapons were used 
by a people who knew 
the use of iron, The 
old Bohemians also used 
a stone hammer called 
a Mlat, which they after- 
¥ig.55- wards replaced by one 
of iron. I do not know when the Mat was first made of 
iron, but there seems no doubt that the stone ones were used 





Fig. 54. 


#19 Vole Sy pe 290, ef seq. 

" The pnesage in which reference is made tothe rough-headed stones is #0 
important in other reepects, that I am tempted to give the whole of it. 

“ Forth came the magnanimous Tuatha Dé Danand in close arrayed veteran 
bands, with thelr vengeful arms. They arranged themselves into one great 
red gleaming battalion, under their red-bordered, 
clasped, well-bound shields. The onler of battle was made by the leadera's 
they placed quick-wounding veterans on the flanks and in the front [ranks of] 
battle ; after them were placed aged warriors to aid and succour the veterans ; 
armel youths were drawn up near those fierce, stalwart heroes ; the Galgada 
“and the Gilaunra were placed in the rear of tho youths; thelr wise men and 
their seers were upon thelr pillar stones and upon their benches of magic. 


7 


in Germany as late at all events as the eighth century. For we 
have undoubted evidence that in that century, and consequently 
long after iron weapons had replaced bronze ones, stone ham- 
mers were used by German warriors of distinction. In the 
oldest poem in the German language, “the Song of Hilde- 
brand and Hadubrand”, these two warriors, armed with spear, 
sword, and hauberk, are described in single combat os spring 
ing at cach other, their stone axes clanging and hewing heavily 
their white shields" ‘The term Staimbort, used in the origi- 
nal, shows that it was rather an axe than a hammer." 

If we can rely on a passage of Guillaume de Poitiers, quoted 
by M. de Caumont and others, the use of stone weapons—either 
hammers like those of the Tuatha Dé Danand at the battle of 
Magh Tuired, or axes like those of Hildebrand and Hadubrand, 
came down even to the eleventh century in England, where 
some of the soldiers of Harold appear to have been armed with 


‘Their poets wero also there in order to recount thelr groat deeds and write 
their story. Nuada likewise was in the very centre of the battle array, his 
warriors and chicfé gathered around him, and the twelve sous of Gabran 
from Soythin [together with] the sons of Nuads [himealf], namely, Tol, 
Drenfer, Trenmiled, Garb, Glacedh, Gruasalt, Duirb, Fonnam, Foirsem, 
Finnargam,and Teascach. Whomsoever they wounded never again 

life. These are the heroes who slew the sons of Finntan; and it was thes 
of Finntan who in return slew them, Thus arranged they made a war 
crash of battle on their body-protection with rough-headed stones with Iron. 
swathes, and thoy rushed forward until they reached the appointed place of 
battle”. MS. T.C.D, H. 2 17, p, 91, ¢¢ seg. 

‘The presence of druids with an army, and the practice of necromancy by 
‘them before and during the battle, is often mentioned in ancient tales ; but 
this is the only instance I have met of pillar stones or benches being fixed 
near the fleld of battle for their special use, Perhaps the pilldr stone alluded 
to in the passago quoted from the tale of the Hrudin Da Dorga, p. COoxxxy, 
was for the chief druid; this may have also been the purposw of Carnd 
Ingeidh, mentioned in note 582, p. ecoxexvi, and upon which Zagad stood 
aring the battle. 

15 Do stoptun tommane, staimbort chladun, 
Hewan harmlicco huitte scilti. 

Die beiden altesten deutschen Gedichte aus dem achten Jahrhunderts Das 
Lied von Hildebrand und Hadubrand, otc., herausgegeben durch die Brider 
Grimm, Cassel, 1512. 

German Barte, as in Hallebarte, & halbert, M.H.G. Helmbarte, or ta the 
Rhenish dialect alumbard. 
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them at the battle of Hastings.” In the fourteenth century {he war. 
the war hammer was in general use, and was often of con- 
siderable weight. The foot soldiers had it fixed on a long 

pole, whence the name “ Pole-hammer”, given to it in Eng: 

land. ‘The horseman's hammer, or Reiterhammer, was short- 
handled and carried at the saddle-bow, like a mace. The 
Bohemian iron M/at or hammer was in use even as late es the 
‘Thirty Years’ war, 





Fig. 57. 


Size is almost the only characteristic for distinguishing between =e 
stone arrow heads and stone javeling. The flint objects repre. 


** 4 Jactant Angli cuspides ot divereorum generum tela, sreyissimas quoque 
‘secures et lignis imposita saxa”. Cours @antig. mon. IIT. partie, p. 221. Sea 
also M. l'Abbé Cochet's La Seine-Injtrieure Historique et Archéologique, p. 16, 


Tho Sent, 
or tron Fa 





chiefs, we can only infer what that of the troops was from — 
allusions here and there. We may, however, assume that, like | 
the Gaule, who, according to Cassar, filled a valley with javelins 
and stones, the Irish armies were made up chiefly of spears 
men and lingers. Even distinguished warriom were trained | 
to the uae of the Tail, the Deil Clis, and Crann Tabail. 

The Firbolga arc said to have used a kind of wenpon 
called a Lory Feread Jarain or mace, armed with iron 
like the medieval German Morgenstern or “morning star", This 
is very probable, although no weapon of this description is to 
be found in the museum of the Royal Irish Academy. - 
ments of euch weapons have, however, been found im other 
countries. Figure 59 represents a 
curious weapon of the mace clase, 
which, although made of bronze, 
O'Curry believed to be later than the 
Firbolg ixon Fersad, because the han- 
dle was inserted into a socket. There 
are several other examples of bronze 
maces, in the Musoum of the Royal 
Irish Academy, more or less like the 
one represented in the figure. Linden- 
schmidt has also figured several of 
them. Bronze weapons of this kind 
appear to have been used in early times Fig. 89, 
by all the northern peoples. 

‘The Suist, Flail, or * Holy Wator Sprinkles”, though not used 
by the Irish, at least to any extent, was known to them at a 
very early period, as we find it doscribed in the tale of the 
Brudin Da Derga, which is contained in « manuscript of the 
early part of the twelfth century. The earliest references to 
this weapon hitherto known do not go beyond the cleveath 
century. The “knout” or flail described in the Irish manu- 
script, is, moreover, a very perfect one, belonging to the 
“Armed Whip" or * Scorpion” type. Among the groups of 
warriors in the house of Da Derga with Conaire Mér, ane 
three persons described as giante—Srubdaire, Concend, and 
Scene, who were captured by Cuchulaind in the sioge of Fer 
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which the string was fastened to the rod; the staff was then stings: 
caught in the right hand and bent like a bow, until the right 
thumb could be inserted into the lower loop. The stone was 
projected when the right arm was moved rapidly, as in making 

@ sword cut, and letting slip the loop off the thumb. The 
range of this instrument when used by a strong and skilful 
elinger was considerable. 

‘The Deit Clis was, perhaps, the common sling; the Crapin the Dee tix 
Tabail was the French Fustibale, middle Latin Fustibalus, 
and the German Stock-Schleuder. All these words are equiva- 
lent. Crann, Fustis, and Stock mean o stick or rod, and the 
Zalin Tabail is cognate with the Grock (é\Aw whence the bal 
in Fustibalus ia derived. The Crann Tabail was, [porhape, the crane 
not properly a eling, but a kind of crossbow for shooting 
stones or motal balls, like the German Ballesire and Pronch 
Arbalite d galet of the eixteenth century, The story of Fur 
Baid’s mode of practising with his Crann Tabail, in order to 
make sure of not missing queen Medb, whom he intended to 
Kill, a2 given in the Lectures," as well as other examples of the 
use of tho Crann Tabail, support this viow. It is difficult to 
eay what kind of sling the Tailm was; there seems little doubt, the Matt. 
however, that it was a kind of staffsling, perhaps like the 
Cork one, and for which stones of every form were not appa- 
rently suitable, as Lito Tailme or “stones of the Tail” are 
specially mentioned. Balls of brass and iron,*” and the com: 
position balls, or Zathlum, made of the brains of enemies, mixed 
with clay, were also thrown with the Crann Tabail. These 

to the Glandes of the Roman slinger, and the 
poduPésidk¢ of the Greeks. These, which were only about the 
size of acorns, were, however, thrown by the common aling. 
“Non ociur illo 
Hasta, noc excussae contorto verbero glandes”.*#” 

Slingers constituted an important clement of the Roman, 
Carthaginian, and Grock armies. Nearly the whole of the 
armies of the Gauls and Germans were made up of spearemen 
and slingors. As the deseriptions of the equipments of soldiers 
in Irish tules are almost exclusively confined to those of the 
HF Vol. hy p 290, Vol. i, pr. 291, 292, © Ovid, Met, vii. TTT. 





are rounded and the sides curved inwards. 
which was found in the river Thames, has 
Mr. Franks in Horae Perales." The Me} 


Witham, the sides of which are straight. 
convex or bulged out in the centre. When 
wicker work, they were made flat or semi-cylindri 
the name Supede, from 36pa 4 door, given by the G 
shields. This is the word used by St. Paul in 
the Ephesians (vi. 16), and which Ulphilas tran: 
Gothic Skildas,* so that in the fourth century there 2 
on PL xv. 

) Thid, Pl. xiry fig. 1. 

ee nae Sete See ee ee 
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been some general resemblance between the Germanic shield Ferma ot 
and the Roman Soutum longum, for that no doubt was the” 
shield implied by the term Supsée. The oblong Roman 
shields, with which Virgil arms his Gauls were either more 
* or less oval or quadrangular and curved, and generally without 

an umbo or boss. The ordinary Soutum is said to have been 
Sabine rather than Roman. 

The round shields which corresponded to the Grock dorfe, 
and the Roman Clipeus, were either bulged or flat The bulged 
or convex ones, which were doubtless the oldest and largest, 
were made of osiers, the flat ones sometimes of osiers, but in 
later times more generally of wood. The general form of the 
bulged or convex round shields may be gathered from the term 
Cuar Sgiath, ahollow humpy shield formed like the Cuacleithe 
or humpy cup roof, the name given to the roof of round wicker 
houses, such as those represented by fig. 1, p. cexeviii. Wood Wooden 
does not appear to have ever replaced osier to the same extent 
in Ireland as in Gaul and Germany. It is probable that 
the only shields made of wool in Treland were the small 
round or slightly elliptical shields called Sciatha Clis, or missive 
shields, of which I shall speak hereafter. The wood used in 
these shields appears to have been chiclly yew" The Germans 
used lime-wood for the same purpose, hence one of the nanes 
of the shield was Linde. 

‘The round shield had usually a boes of metal, and was bound Mims of 
with arim of metal. In Norse shields the rim was of iron, 
but in the descriptions of shields to be found in Irish poems 
and prose tales, the material of the rim is almost alwaye Jind- 
Welsh word, It is difficult, however, to admit thiatan Arabic name foraptoce 
of defensive armour so well known in someshape as the shield, should have 
found its way into the Welsh at eo early a period asto hare already eapplented 
in the twelfth or begioning of the thirteenth century the native name. ie 
the Old Norse Toxya borrowed from tho Trish Targu, or the converse? Is 
the middle Latin, Targa, borrowed from the Norse of tbe Celtic, or these from 
the Latin, and if from the Latis, is Turga derived from the Latin fergore? 
‘The word Sdarge, applied to the light shietda of Rayhallack's horremen (Leet. 
xiv, vol i, p. S44), shows the early use of the Targu in Trelnnd. If the word 
Le originally Norse, it is quite posible that it came into West Hurope them 


the Norve commerce with the Bast. et Mocid, vik. €62. 
ME Sco fer an Lostance ef the ure of thir wood to maken shield, Leenmres, vol 
i, p. 330, 
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‘Sharp and” 


‘wave edged. 
milelan, 


ruini; and Ferdiad’s great shield had no less than. 
sides the central one of gold. Sometimes the co 
skins or leather was fastened to the shield—which in this « 
was, no doubt, always of wood—by rivets, the heads of 
formed prominences on the face of the shield, like 

red shield of Conal Cernach.* When the shield 

& disc of bronze, imitations of these nail-heads were produced — 
on the face of the shield by hammering. 

‘The rims of some shields appear to have been | 
wave-edged., Thus in the account of the 
Ultonians to Cruachan Ai, Conat Cernaci's shield is described 
os having a scolloped rim of Creduma or bronze” The 
great shield OF Oneill oe en 


"1 Thus one of the great Ulster heroes, Laeghaire Ruadack, ini im 

the Feast of Bricriu ws having mottled shiold with a white rlm of 
rwini—Lebur na h-Vidhri, p. 106, col. 1. See also Lectures, iy S16 Find 

ruini is sometimes written Finnbruithne oF Finnbruinni, thin suggests another 
pomible derivation, find, finn, white, and Lruinni, boiled, that is a white 
or plated surface. ‘The Gaulish process of tinning the surface of r 
not unknown in Ireland, 

4 Vol. i, 16. "4 Tbidh, B17. 

$96 Hist. Nitty lib, 2%. 6. 19 j lib. xxxive, 6. 48, Lectures, vole Lop 

*1 “A blood-red shield thickly speckled with rivets of Fixdrine be 
dovices of gold”. * * * “ Tiiat blood-red shield which Is ue Kee 
speckled with rivets of Findruini, so that Bree [ie. speckled] is the 
given to it by the Ultonians, ie, Brecrin Conail! Gernaoh”—Lebor 
p- 00, col. 2. Js probe Uhl She oes ea la 
were riveted shields of this kind. 

°) MS. Lebor na h-Uidhri, p, 106, col. 1. The only shield or 
have met with, or seen noticed, having a scolloped ar sertted rim, in a { 
aman target, of the fifteenth ceatury, bpp | 
‘This target whieh belongs to the type called Rondaches, bax a rim lke a 
cog-wheol. It is now in the Musée d’Artilleric at Paris, and is Ogured in 
Demmin's |Vcapons of War, p. 297. 








a 


scolloped-edged, and so sharp as “to cut @ hair against a 
stream”* Shields with sharp edges are frequently men- 
tioned in Irish manuscripts; the object of making the rims 
sharp being, no doubt, to prevent a warrior from grasping the 
shield of his opponent, and tearing it from his arm. O’Ourry 
thought that the Sciatha Clis, or the small shields which he 
calls “missive shields", were used to hurl at an enemy. It is 
not likely that shielda were ever used for such a purpose; the 
epithet “missive” could only have been justified by their being 
used as bucklers against arrows and light javelins, ‘These 
small shields or bucklers seem to have been flat, and to have 
been used by a warrior when fighting from his chariot—his 
large Seiath or shield being only put on when he fought on 
foot with his great thrusting spear and sword. The bucklers 
were sometimes made entirely of bronze instead of wicker 
work or wood covered with leather, and several examples of 
such round bronze shields have been found in Denmark and in 
Great Britain, and are to be seen in collections of arms. 
Shields of iron were also not unknown.* 

A very beautiful bronze shield of this class has recently been pronss 
found in « bog forming « peninsula or island in Lough Gurr Mucumot 
in the county of Limerick. The Royal Irish Academy having” ** 
purchayed this beautiful shield from M. Lenihan, Esq, of 
Limerick, it is now in the national museum. It is a flat dise 
two feet three and three-quarter inches in diameter. It has six 
concentric rings formed by about two hundred small hollow 
bosses about an inch in diameter; and in the centre a large 
somewhat flattened boss, six inches internal diameter, called 
by the French Ombilic d'Umbo, and by the Germans the 
Sohildnabel. The rim is an inch and three-quarters in width. 
The handle is fastened across the back of the central boss. 
On the back of the shicld in the third cirele from the rim are 
two bits of bronze so riveted that the heads of the rivets 

9 Leetn V0h by pe 8016 

> Iliach, aon of Cas, is deseribed as having an iron shield. 

«6 Auciently Loch Gair. A Dun on the bill of Doon over the lake was 
erected, or strengthened by Brian Borumha in the tenth century, The 
island spoken of in the text, and which is now connected to the mainland hy 
Hh pos be ts ih ig Rt re Eee eee 
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Fig. 60. 
form two of tho small obverse bosses. Thoeo bits of bronze 
served to sling the ehield over the shoulders. Figures 60.and 61 
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represent the face and back of this shield. The central boss or 
umbilicus of some Ivish shields must have been formed by a 
spike which could be thrust into the fnee of anenemy. This 
was perhaps the Gilech ewach coicrindi or flesh 1 cup: 
Gilech or cup-spear, which was on the speckled blow-dealing 
shield of Laeghaire Buadach.* 

Very large shiclds are mentioned in Irish manuscripts, pts, Lares seta 
Thus, the Dam Dabach, or “ox-tub" shield, under which its.” ”* 
queen Medb concealed herself while looking on Cuchulaind 
while boasting before her army, must have been of amplesize; 
the name indeed implics that the cavity of the shield was as 
large asa tub that would contain an ox." The great black 
red shield of Cuchuloind himself, in the hollow of which 
we are told a full-grown hog would fit;*” and the great shield 
of Ferdiad, which had fifty bosses on it besides the central 
one"" ‘The North Germans also used yery large shields, germn ani 
which, while they continued to be made of osiers, were most sileida 
probably of the same shape as the Irish Seiath. Those Ger- 
inan gbields were covered with metal plates, and had no bosses, 
which seems to have been the rule everywhere with the ancient 
long Seiatis, while round shields were usually bossed. If this 
view bo well founded, Cuchulaind’s shield must have been 
oblong, and Ferdiad’s round and comparatively flat. The 
Danish shields seem to have been round, and of the cuach- 
eleithe or humpy shape, with a spike in the centre, The 
Frankish and Anglo-Saxon shields probably belonged to the 
same type. In one of the miniatures of the Codex Aureus, 

& manuseript of the eighth or ninth century, now in the 
library of St. Gall, there is a representation of a round shield, 
having « boss and ribs apparently of metal, answering com- 
pletely to the description of the ribbed-shields of the Irish, 
‘The figures arc dressed in what muy be called the Irish fashion. 


2? Lah, na heUidhe’, p. 106, col. 12. 

4" According to a passage in the Tin Bs Chuailyne in the Book of Lein- 
ster (MS. H, 2, 18, T.C.D,, 6 67 a. (recte 68 a.), col. 2), the soldiers of Queen 
Medb protected her in her retreat after the last battle of the Twin by mak- 
ing a Dam Dabock with their shields, That ig the Terudo of tho Roman 
soldier. The Dem Daback of the text was probably the same thing. 

Vol. i, 201. © Thid., p. 307. 
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cotours o¢ + ‘The custom of painting or colouring shields, which Tacitus 

tunes ascribes to the Germans," was common to all the nations of 
northern Europe. In Ireland this custom came down to at 
least the eleventh century, as we find that the i 
or North-Munster clans, at the battle of Clontarf, had “ bright, 
many coloured shields, with bosses of red bronze”." The 
most usual colours were white, crimson-red, brown-red, er 
and black, The ancient Germans and Scandinavians had 
chiefly white and red shields, The Cimbrian horsemen had 
white shields.” White shields are frequently mentioned in 
the Norse Saga," and were looked upon as a symbol of 
peace, Tho white Mrithskjoldr, when held up, was a sign of 
truce. On the other hand, red was a symbol of war, and 
therefore the favourite colour of distinguished warriors. White 
appears to have been a common colour of Irish shields, at least 
in time of peace, as a curious passage in the tale of Bricriu’s 
Feast seems to show.” | One of the shields, painted white in 
the passage here reforred to, was that of Cuchulaind. When- 
ever that warrior appears in battle, however, his shield is crim- 
son or brown-red. Sencha, the poet and judge of the Ultonians, 
is described in the Tdin 65 Chuailgne with a white shield, a3 
if that colour was emblematic of the functions of a judge. 

Cmsmested The shields of the ancient Irish appear to have been 

miciis ornamented with devices which seem to have been peculiar, if 
not toeach 7wath, at least to each chief, as is indicated by the 
legend of the shield-smith Mae Znge, narrated in lecture xv" 
According to this legend, the Ultonian knights of Conchobar 
Mao Neswa determined that each of them should have « 
silver shield with differently designed devices. When Cuchu- 

"! “Seuta tantum lectissimis, coloribus distinguunt"—Germ., vl. 


4 Vol. i. py 343, “9 Plut. In Mar. 29, 
"4 Adlag, 7; Sverris saga ,¢. 117; Haralds saga harf., 0. 19) Olafe Saga 
‘ins helga, 6. 85, 


“4 And they [ie Layhaire Buadach, Conall Cernach, and Cuchulated} 
took up their shields then, and they drew their swords to encounter each 
other, #0 that one side of the kingly house became a burning mass of fire from 
the refulgence of the swords and the edges of the Gaix; and the other side ax 
one white sheet from the caile (chalk) of the shields’. MS Leber aa 
A. Uiddhiri, p, 101, col. 2. 

* Vol. bp 829, 
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laind, who happened to be at the time in Scotland, returned 
and saw what was being done, he ordered Mae Enge to make 
ashield for himself. This shield was cast in a mould formed 
of forge ashes, the designs being made by means of an instra- 
ment described as fork, but which was manifestly a compass. 
‘These shields were, no doubt, pageant shields, the device 
upon which corresponded to the later coats of arms, The 
devices were, probably, at that time personal, as among the 
old Norse, and not hereditary, as they subsequently became, 
‘The gloss quoted by O'Ourry*? on Lumman, one of the names 
for a shield in Irish, which explains that word to be Leoman, 
a lion, may likewise be referred to here. I, however, attach 
very little value to this gloss written in the year 1390, when 
the use of armorial devices on shields was universal. 

Rims, bosses, ribs, and devices of bronze, silver, and even snistas 
gold, are liberally bestowed by Irish legendary story on the wa ™'et 
shields of princes and heroes, gold being especially combined Imes sta 
with red, as was the case among the Norse also. These 
were, however, unquestionably based on truth. We know that 
the shields of the Norse were sometimes ornamented with 
enamel." The dark blue richly gilt shield of Thorleif Kim- 
bri” ond the shield divided into compartments by ribs of 
gold and precious stones, and having each of the compartments 
of the shield so formed, painted with pictures from the old saga, 
bestowed by Hukon Jarl of Norway, on Minar Skallaglam, 
in reward for his poem of the Vellekliéd, show that the use of 
gold and gems for adorning shields was not confined to Trish 
story. Irish princes also sometimes bestowed shields on poets sistas pre 
as we lear from the story of Corb’ gift of a shield to the poet ous 
Ferberna, son of Regaman, related in the Lectures It 
would appear from the legend referred to, that when a warrior 
was buried, his body was sometimes covered with his shield 

Shields, like swords and spears, were heirlooms, and were snieids were 
handed down as such through several generations, or passed 
from one warrior to another as valuable trophies. The shields 


4 Leot. xv., vol. fa p- 827. 
% ‘The Smeltir Skildir of Grettis Saga (c. 69), and others, 
1 Lyrbyggja Saga, 0.13. Vol. 4, 827. 


thetic, ‘The Hastati, or legionary soldiers, at the 
ctitom the Christian era wore a bronze or brass cuirass, 
corslet and shoulder pieces, greaves, and 
helmet, The horsemen wore a flexible cuirass, 
made of iron or bronze scales sewed on linen or 
Lorica equamata, or of metal chains—the Lorica 
Teast this was so in the time of Trajan and 
usd nsibe The Gauls must have acquired at an early p 
Gist" Jedge of the defensive armour of the different 
civilized nations, and when they came under the 
rotwet at Rome, must have adopted the Roman armour. Tt 
sree’ abl that the Germans had any defensive armour, 
* shield, before their contests with the Romans. 
tarch states that the Cimbrian cavalry wore bronze 
yet, in the time of Tacitus, scarcely any of the we 
mans wore cuirasses or helmets."* It is probable, 


as Weinhold™ suggests, that the imbrian armour was 
booty. A tribe of eastern Germans, the Quadi, wore cuirasse 
of plates or scales of horn, the knowledge of which 

se: from the Mediterranean countries, but from a 

eer neighbours. Other castem Germans are spoken 

wens “tus himself as wearing hauberks of leather or 





manufacture of a suit of armour for a chief merely implies the 
existence of one or more skilled smiths, but not necessarily a 
high condition of the metallurgie arts. On the other hand, 
the general use of armour by considerable bodies of troops 
affords a certain proof of'a highly developed metallurgy. This 
explains the slownes: with which the use of metallic defen- 
tive armour penetrated into northern Europe. In the ninth Ange Saxon 
century the Anglo-Saxons wore only a tunic or hauberk made 
of hides, which fitted close to the body, and the lower end of 
which was indented or cut into the form of leaves. Hence, 
the name Cuirass (German Kirass, Italian Corazza), from the 
Latin Corium through the French Cuire, leather. The chiefs 
and distinguished warriors hed their cuirasses covered with 
rings of iron sewed flatly side by side. This ringed hauberk 
was borrowed from the Gauls. The French called it Mael, 
from the verb mailler, to hammer, which is itsclf derived 
from tho Latin malicare. From the Fronch Mael has come the 
English word mail, as in coat of mail. The haubork or shirtine Rroime 
of muil was called in Old French Brojgne, Brunia, Provencal,” 
Bronha, and in modioval Latin of the year 813, Brugna. The 
Gothio namo was Bruyjé, Old High Gorman Brunjé, Modom 
High German Pritnne, Anglo-Saxon Byrne, Old Saxon 
Brunjo, Old Norse Brynja, Old Slavome Braja, Bronja. All 
these words are evidently but modifications of one primitive soppovet 
form: was this Celtie, ‘Teutonic, or Slavonic? Grimm pro- p 
nounced in favour of the Teutonic, the Gothic form, according 
to him, being derived from Brinnan, to glitter, to burn. 
Dobrowsky,"* and before kim Frisch,” looked upon. tho Sla- 
vonic forms os the paronts of all, and pointed out the existence 
of several cognate words in the Old Slavonic, ag. braniti, to 
fight, Polish bronle’, bron’, a weapon. That Grimm's deriva- 
tion cannot be the true one is evident from the following consi- 
derations, The earliest cuirasscs were not made of shining 
metal plates, but of dull leather, and consequently could not 
derive their name from their metallic lustre; even after bronze 
and iron armour came into use, the greater part of the defensive 

 Lassitutiones lingue slavice, 116, * Dewtech-lasein. Wortertuch |. 146. 

9 Seo Weinhold, Altnordisches Leben, 209. 
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armour continued to be made of leather; the hauberks called 
by the Saxon, Anglo-Saxon, and several other cognate errs 
of the name Brunjé, were undoubtedly made of leather; and. 
lastly, as metallic armour first reached the western and northern 
Germans through Gaul, iin wary Katy ny See 
name aa well as the thing iteclf from the Gaula. 
‘Tho Gothio Branjé sos a banberk; a jacket, o&swse nee 
which protected the back and breast, as the German form of | 
tree deriva tho word clearly indicates—Haleberg, “neck protector". Now: 
theprast. the Irish name for the partof the neck and breast protected 
the Brunjé or hauberk, is called Bruine, which comes 
to the old French form of the name of the hauberk, Broigne, 
and Brunie. I believe that the name of the armour came 
from thatof the part protected, like the Greck Opa, and that 
the Ganlish form of the Irish Bruine, was the true parent of 
Brunjé and all the sister forms in European languages. 
newnire ‘The foregoing brief sketch of the gradual spread of daffen- 
fretniyer sive armour into north Europe enables us to understand the 
position of the ancient Irish in this respect. With the exception 
of the reference to the crash of’ battle on their 
tion with rough-headed stones", quoted ina note, p. cecclviii. T 
have not met with any reference to defensive armour, r 
shield, in the account of the first battle of Magh Twired" In the 
fragment of the Tdin Bé Chuailgne in the vellum manuscript, 
Lebor na h-Uidhri, we are told that Loch, a warrior who 
fought on the side of queen Medb, and who was slain in 
single combat by Cuchulaind, had defensive armour. In 
the account of the fight of Cuchulaind and Ferdiad, which is 
found in the more complete copy of the Tiin, in the Book of 
Leinster, both the combatants are described as using defensive 
armour of leather. Cuchulaind’s, for instance, consisted of a 
cuirass made from seven well-tanned ox hides, and a waist: 
piece” made of the backs of four full-grown well-tanned ox 
"1 Bee vol. fa ps 250, a8 to defensive armour of the Fomorlans at the second 
battle of Magh Tuired. 
‘4? “He cast the Gae-Boly at Lock, and it pierced the protection of his 
body, for Loch had a Conganchnes when Sghting with men”, p. Tl, cole Le 
0 


Berrbroce, the Vorderschure of the Germans, and the large Brayette of 
the French, 
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hides™* Ferdiad, in addition to a waist-piece of leather, had 
one also of iron, No mention is made of his cuirass in the 
description, which is very imperfect in other respects also."* 
After the Roman occupation of Britain, the Irish must have 
obtained metallic defensive armour as booty during their fre- 
quent expeditions, But notwithstanding this source, and the 
great abundance of bronze in Ireland, there seems very little 
doubt that until about the tenth century very little defensive 
armour was used even by the chiefs. 

I could not well end this section “On the Weapons of 
War of the Ancient Irish”, without saying something about 
their chariots, notwithstanding that the materials for such a 
purpose are not only scanty, but also obscure. We need not 
discuss whether the ancient Irish used wheeled carriages, 8 The ancinnt 
the frequent reference to chariots in the oldest tales, and in Whee xr 
the Irish lives of the saints, and their sculptured representa-""** 
tions on the most ancient of our monumental crosses, place 
the matter beyond dispute. That these wheeled vehicles were 
used for war as well as for peace is also undeniable ; but from eg wee 
the brief and imperfect descriptions of the vehicle which thestawat"™ 
great warlike champions used—descriptions of the common 
vehicles of the country are, of course, not to be expected— 
the use of war chariots belongs, perhaps, altogether to Irish 
heroic times, and certainly not to a later period than the 
second or third century of the Christian era. 

‘There are only four Irish namos for vehicles having any tr 
pretension to antiquity: Cap, Carr, Jn, or Fedhen and Carpat, nce 
‘The first of these, Cap, is mentioned in a gloss in Cormac on Ca- 
pall, onc of the names for horse: “ Capall, thatis, Capp a Carr, tue cop: 
and Pell, a horse”, It also occurs in the following passage in 
the second part of the Introduction to the Amra Coluim Cille: 
“May thy Leacht be in a shroud after thy fight— 

A silken motion. 

"** Lectures, vol, iy pe B01. 

"8 In the “ Fight of Ferdiad” (vol. ti, App. p. 450-461) I have translated 
Conganchnes “ Skin protecting armour"; mt Congna (plural of Congan) 
certainly means horns (Lebor na h-Uidiri, p, 68, col. 1). Did Ferdiad and 
Lock (xee note 862, p. cocelxxiv.) wear cuirsses of plates of horn like the 


German Quadi? This suggests a very interesting line of inquiry which I 
cannot enter upon hore, 


was drawn by two, four, or six horses, or oxen. It some- 
times appears to have been also borne on the shoulders of 
men; but in such cases it was a temporary bier made like the 
body ofa Féa én is related to the old Norse Vagn, 

Saxon Waegn, whence English Wagon, Old High German 
Wagan, New High German Wagen (cf. Lat, vehere), a re- 
lationship which is confirmed by the existence of the Irish form, 
Fedhen. Fén is not related to Banna, derivative forms of which 
are to be found in most Romance and Germanic languages, 
although there may, at first sight, appear to be some affinity 


a 


[orto 
Warges 


between them. Another word, which has been connected not :elstoa 


with Fun, is Covinus, or Covinnus; but L agree in opinion with 
Diefenbach, that such a relationship is not certain.” 


to Conians; 


The name given in all the old tales to the vehicle used fort Corre: 


the conveyance of persons and for war is Carpat, which I 
believe to be a loan-word from the Latin Carpentum. It is 
true, much may be said against this view. The ending of 
Carpentwn has a Gaulish aspect, and there is the town name 
Carpentoracte.” Florusalludes frequently to the Carpentum 
in connection with Celtic, and perhaps also Germanic, 
peoples."* I think too much importance is often given to 
passages of this kind. Roman writers, describing the vehicles 
of other nations, did, no doubt, what amodern English writer 
does in nine cases out of ten: he used the common names of 
vehicles, with which he was familiar at home, that he thought 
would best convey un idea of the objects he was describing. 
The mere fact of Propertius calling the British chariots Zneeda, 
and of Cicero and Caecrarspeuking of British Zswedarii, isnot 
enough to prove that the word Zesedumis British. Itumay merely 
prove that the Britons had a kind of war-chariot like one which 
was known to the Romans by the name of Essediem,—a name 
which may haye originally belonged to the Romans them- 
selves, or hare been borrowed from some other 
Pomponius Mela, who lived some time after Caesar, calls 
perhaps the same kind of vehicle a Covénus, that Cacsar calls an 

** Origines Europneas, pv 302. 

MO Pliny, Hist. Nat, tiie e.5, ‘The British capfevrdpraw does not seem to 
have anything to do with Carpentun. 

HP Le. 18,275 EEL, & 8 10, 16, and 17. 
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while Tiuban; who fivedl aisauh tke ears 
‘Mela, makes the Covinus also Belgic. The Carpen 
was known in ancient times in Rome, and was et 
the religious ceremonies of the Romans, a strong 
the name at least was Latin. If Carpat was 
word, we should expect to find the equivalent 
Wolsh in the form Carbant; but the Welsh have o 
ame ad which is obviously a loan-word from Irish. The 
Roman. and perhaps also the vehicle so called, were b 
Trish after the Roman occupation of Britain, 
form of the word was borrowed from the Irish 
was conquered in the fifth century by the no 
and the language and traditions of the north were 
upon the ancient inhabitants of Wales. * 
Ranesct The names of only few parts of the Carpat m 
Darpet;' found in the descriptions in the tales. ‘The fran 
chariot, and no doubt of all wheeled carriages, was. 


the Fonnad; Fonnad.”' The capsus, or body was called the | 
the cret or sometimes the Cull or the Cloin, and was n 
wears always, made of seasoned wicker work, a | 


suggests a connection between Cre¢ and the ee | 
the wheds; whence the English crate”? There were two name 

wheel, Droch and Roth ; the former is 
the Greek Troch-os (rpdxoc), and the latter as the 

















"4 Fonnad without a Cull, i.e, a chariot without a Chain. 
Da Choga, MS. A. 3, 18, p. 708. 
"* ‘Thefollowing {s the description of Cuchulaind's ‘chariot, given 


of Finérwini; a very high Cret, or body, having ite firm 
‘sides ornamented with Cred (literally it of Cred, firm curved) ; a back-an 
(rumnech) rich golden yoko ; two rich-yollow poakod Alle; 
straight *. Leb. na h-Vidhri, p. 122, col.2. See for! 
moaning of Cred, ante note, p. ccccix. 
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present form, the material then in general use being iron.™ The 
chariot wheel, whether called a Droch or a Roth, was not a 
mere disc, but had spokes, 1 know of only one passage from 
whence the number of spokes can be inferred ; in this instance 
the number is five."* The names of the nave, spokes, felloes, 
and tire are not mentioned so fir as I know, and there is con- 
sequently no evidence as to whether wheels, made of a num- 
ber of felloes and bound with a single iron tire, were known 
in pagan times. Even if wheels made of wooden felloes were 
known, it is very unlikely that they were bound with a single 
ring or tire of iron; at least, better evidence than is now 
available would be necessary before we could admit such a 
conclusion, It is better to assume, in the absence of positive 
evidence, that the surface of the wheel was protected, as among 
most ancient peoples, by a number of iron straps riveted on. 

‘The axle-tree is not mentioned, but the axle-spindles are messietros 
always described as hardened sword-straight Fertst (sing, ““"™™" 
Fertas). Although this word in descriptions of the chariot 


7 Tho whools of Cuchulaind’s chariot are sometimes made of iron; thus, 
in describing his onslaught on the forees of Med, with his seythed chariot, 
we are told in the Tdin Bd Chuailgne: * As the iron whoela of the chariot, 
sank into the ground, for they passed In the mame way through mud, pillar 
stones, rocks, and loose flags, «0 that its track would bo sufficient to make a 
Cladh criche or territorial boundary", Leb, na h-Uidhri, p, 8, col, 2. 

*74'The passage in question is the description of Curhnlaind’s chariot in tho 
Siatur Charpat Conchulaind: The Phantom Chariot of Cuchulaind. “A stately 
Brog after that pair; two firm black wheols; two symmetsical five-spoked 
wheels; hardened swort-straight axle-spindles ; two pliant beautiful reins ; 
‘n pole of bright silver, with veinings of Findruini; » strong buck-arched rich 
golden yoke; a purple awning or roof, and green hangings”, Leb, na A-Uidhri, 
P13, col. 1, 

‘Tho.word Bvog is perhaps only used figuratively far a chariot in the pre= 
ceding passage ; it seems to mean generally a high or commanding seat, and 
sometimes a citadel (cf. A. Sax. brdga, terror} In the following passage 
from the tale of the “ Flight of £rain and the discovery of Sidh Mac Occ 
by Midir of Bri Leith", Brog may mean either a houso or a chariot, nas 
much aa it was customary to fix the heads of slain enemies on the front of 
the war chariot as well as over the porch of a house. Jiri in either case 
‘would mean the front or brow, cf A, Sax, bruwa, brow: “The Mac Oce went 
forth on the track of Fwaman, and overtook her on Ornach Budignoi at the 
house of Bresal, between the arms of the druid. The Mae Oce strack ber 
‘and bebeaded her, and he brought away her head and placed it on the Bri 
ofthe Brog”. Leb, na h- Cidhri, p. 129, col, 2. 
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daind’s chariot, was purple; this chariot is also stated to have 
had Fortche wanide, green hangings, so that it was not unlike tho Arbre 
a fashionable Tom lad) lady's Carpentum. The word Pupatt““"* 
is a loan-word from the Latin papitio, and proves the Roman 
origin of this part at least of the Irish chariot. The chariots 
of Laeghaire Buadach and Conal Ceraach have no Pupall, but 
instead, a Blath én nete guaith, a bird plume of the usual 
feather."” Awnings or coverings, made of the wings of Dirds, ine wire 
were also put on ladies’ Grianans, or sunny chambers, as we"! 
learn from the account of Credé's Grianan, given in the 
Lectures." The Saxon ladies used to protect their straw 
hats with a green branch, but soon learned to substitute forit 
« fan-like umbrella of peacocks’ feathers, evidently borrow- 
ing the fashion from their western neighbours, among whom 
itmust have been a sufficiently ancient custom to have found 
its way among the Irish, perhaps even in pagan times, 

One of the most obscure terms applied to parts of the tear, 
chariot is the All. We find it used in two different senses, 
in the account of Laeghaine Buadael's chariot. We are first iat eo 
told that it had dda alln dobda imndini, two Plinble beautiful 
Alls; hove the latter word certainly means reins. But fur- warn 
ther on were told that the chariat had dén alla dualeha dron"™* 
udi, two rich yellow All dualach. Here the Al, coupled or an erstor 
with dualach, means, there is very little doubt, the projecting ji 


"9 Findabair (lair browed), daughter of Med, secing from her Grianan 
the Ultonian heroes advancing towards the royal Dus of Cruachan, describes 
Conat Cernack's chariot: “A chariot wythe-wickered ; two bright bronze 
wheels; a white pole, richly mounted fn silver; a very high creaking body ; 
@ back-arched, strong proud yoko; two rich-yellow penked Al, .... A 
bird plume of the usual feather over the Creit Cro of the chariot" —Progress 
of Ultontans to Cruachan At Lab. na he Uidhri, p. 100, col. 2. The Greir 


Findibair, on the same occasion, thus describes Larghaire Buadael's 


Alls... . . A bird plame of the usual feather over the body of the charior’, 
Vol. i. 
™ Schmellor, Baier. Werterbuch, 4 G11; and Welnhold, Die dewsches 
Frauen, 45. 
INT. 31" 
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pins or eyes through which the reins passed, 
sometimes so made as to form conspicuous: 
yoke. When there were separate yoke-saddles fas 
the yoke, the eyes or rings were on them, and the whole 
formed the AU. In this sense the All dualach was 
tical with the Cuirpi dualach, peaked straddle, used 
times, with the Carr asluinain, or sliding car, and 
the basket straddle, which may still be seen in remote . 
An occurrence is narrated in the story called the “ Progress 
of the Ultonians to Cruachan Ai”, which 
the Ali, in one case at least, rust here Beenaplieal 
xhers described. A mythological person called Buan, 
Samer, persecutes Cuchulaind on his way to 
the other Ulster heroes, and at length jumps upon! Se Fes 
of the chariot, “so that the small of her back came | 
All, and she died of it, and hence aig Buana, Buon's grave, 
is so called”. As Buan was in advance of 
ting ravines across his path, and doing other miechief, sho 
must have sprung from the front upon the advancing chariot, 
with the object of reaching the Furis or seat of the chariot, 
and not fully succeeding, she fell back on the projections on 
the yoke. This is the only place that I know of where the 
Furis is mentioned. Whether it is the champion's seat, or 
the low seat of the charioteer, which might Leh served asm 
kind of step for mounting into the vehicle, T have no means 
of determining. 

The Carpats, of which I have been speaking in the fore- 
going account, appear to have been the ordinary war chariots, 
as well as the vehicles which were used for travelling, and for 
appearing at fairs and other places of public assembly. Cu 

Tyres ehulaind had, however, a special war chariot, the Cath Carpat 
= Se loving Smeets em tr Se sl 
where (vol. il. app. n, U4, p. 486) concluded to be elther enamelled 
some alloy, and which T have sinc found to have generally meant amber, 
or amber set as a gem with coloured enamels, provesin the clearest way that 
All was sometimes, as I have suggested in the text, a projection of some) | 
Opus Seal; scar marene 4. veang, YE ere CM cécca N-AUL ep 
anthaitmed piu. Cpuan, Ke white; and martno, ic. red, ut est three thmes 
fifty aULof Cyuan mastnet upon them,—MS, HI. 3, 18 p. 624 


| | 
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serda, or scythed battle-chariot. The only description of this 
chariot with which I am acquainted ix that given in the 
Tdin Bé Chuailgne,” and it is almost unintelligible. If 
the description is to be depended on, it was armed with tye setned 
spikes and scythes, und covered over with moveable plates,“ 
somewhat of the nature of mail, which could be canal 
so as to afford air and light to those within, while it pro- 
tected them from the projectiles of the enemy, The horses 
of the chariot were also provided with some sort of 

tive armour, We are told in the tale that Laegh, Cuchu- 
toind’s charioteer, threw over his horses their long iron 
loricas, which covered them from the points of their noses to 
the curves of their tails, and which were studded all over with 
spikes and lances and skewers, so that the horses and chariot 
itself slew the enemy as well as the battle champion himself, 
The epithet serda indicates the general character of the wea- 
pons with which this war chariot was armed, as it is very 
closely related to the Anglo-Saxon seeran, to shear or cut, 
whence old English sheres, modern English shears, 


MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS OF THE ANCIENT IRISH. 

Like other departments of ancient Irish history and archas- 
ology, ths study of music has suffered from the views of those 
who attributed every vestige of civilization to the Phenicians, 
or of those who believed Ireland to have been in ancient and 
medieval times an isolated corner of the world, unaffected by 
neighbouring nations, and in return exerting no influence on 
them. Imperfect us may be the picture of the social and poli- 
tical organization of the Irish, which I have endeavoured to 
give in the forogoing pages, it is sufficient to show that, in- 
stead of eccking bascless Phenician or remote and doubtful” 
Mediterrancan affinitics, our nearest neighbours are likewise 
our nearest relatives. This view ie likewise borne out by the 
study of Irish music, which, as I hope to ehow in the following 
pages, throws light on the history and archaeology of music in 
Europe, and receives in return elucidation from the latter, 
My subject naturally divides itself under two heads: 1, musi- 

we Laer ea BCAA 0; 5 SNS SEO 


pereustive instruments—Crotals, Cloccas 5, detaraal 
struments—Craebh ciwil and Crann eiuil, — 
1. Stringed inotruments played with the fingers. 
‘The first name in this list of instruments, | 
sometimes applied to other stringed instr 
always the special name of the harp in Irish 1 
xeatons which will bu evident to the reader 


‘The harp is one of the most ancient of 
it ie represented in the sculptures in a tomb: 
of Gizeh belonging to the fourth dynasty of 
which must be at least three or four thou 
‘Those early sculptured harps are ruder than t] 
monument and dy ws well a can be made os 
six to ight strings, which were also 
fastened from those in the later harps. : 
sented on the Egyptian monuments vary auch it 
and number of strings. They were frequently 
size, sometimes even more than the height of a: 
were ornamented with flowers, especially of 
faney devices. The harps of the royal min 
fitted up and adomed with the head of the 
seme eee oe Ls who reigned 3.0, 11 

believed by some to be the Pharach who go 

tac arrival of Joseph, had only seven chords. — 
of Amosis, the first king of the eighteenth dy 
about 1570 p.c., harps having Sourtesn cMorte- aii 
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seventeen, were in common use." The strings of the Egyptian 
harps were of catgut. A harp, somewhat of the form of the 

Trigonon, was found at Thebes in 1828. The wooden frame 
pentose rancher pare te tose 
well preserved that they still emitted a sound after 
buried in the tomb for upwards of three fhomal peas 
There is another harp in the Louvre, which appears to have 
had twenty-two strings. This harp approaches nearer in form 
to our modern harp than any of the others of which £ have 
seen representations. Like all Egyptian harps, it differs from 
modern harps, in having no fore-pillar or support for the har- 
monic curve. 

‘The Assyrians possessed the harp also, but they appear to The Astian 
have used a re eat playing it. Like the Egyptian 
harp, and indeed all Asiatic ones, the Assyrian harp had no 
fore-pillar, ‘Ihe Assyrian harps were generally about four 
feet high, the upper part of the frame containing the sound- 
box; they had in general more strings than Egyptian harps. 
Engel mentions harps having twenty-five or twenty-six, though 
some having only ten or eleven stringsare also to be found on 
the Assyrian monuments. ‘The Egyptian harps were, however, 
more powerful and sonorous, as well as more elegant in form 
and decoration. 


“4 Manners and Customs of the ancient Egyptians, by Sle G. Wilkinson, 
vol ii, p. 273. The early harp of the fourth dyuasty, referred to in the text, 
is that fromthe grave No, 90, at Giseh, and has apparently six strings (De- 
script. de & Egypte, Div. Giseh A. fig. 17; Lapeiu, If, Adth. Taf, 80.) 
Rosellini found in a grave near Thobes a harp with four strings, and mado 
of the Sovegal Swietania wood (Khaya Senegalensis) (Monumenti dell’ Eyitto,— 
Monumenti civill, LXVI. 9). ‘This harp is now in the museum at Florence. 
A harp trom « Theban hypogmum (the grave No. 13, near Kurnah) has 
twenty-one strings (Descript. de f Egypte, A-1L. 4, fig. 6; Lepsius 1. Abth, 
‘Taf. 236.) 

‘© These enall triangular harps camo into use under the eighteenth dynasty, 
‘The carliest figures of this class of harys are to be scen in the southern grave, 
No. 1, near Kl-Amara, King Amenhotep 1V. and bis wife and children are 
‘represented in the paintings, eo that tho grave may be considered to belong to 
his period. Thepictures of this grave are expecially tateresting for the history 
of music, as they give us a representation of an entire music school in the 
palace of the king. ‘The pictures are given in Lepsius, Abth, IIL, Blatt 
103-106, and Bk iif, ‘The music school wil! be found on pl. 106. 
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sitting and one standing; the two sitting figures represent 
Erato playing upon a lyre, and Polyhymnia playing on a 
harp ;** between them stands Calliope, playing on a cithara, 
The harp, which has thirteen strings, by its size, its form, 
and especially the absence of a fore-pillar, reminds us of the 
Egyptian and Assyrian harps, This harp differs, however, 
from all those of the countries just named, of which I have 
seen drawings, by the sound-box being larger above than 
below."* Polyhymnia is represented as playing with both 
hands, the right being used for the treble or small strings, 
and the left for the bass or lange strings. 

The absence of figures of polychord instruments from sbencs ot 
ancient monuments is no proof that they were not in general >" fom sui 
use. If modern conventionalism in art could put a lyre into 
the hands of a statue of Handel, there is surely some excuse mt ie, 
for a Greek artist putting into the hands of Apollo and thesene 
Muses the old national instraments, even after they had be 
come obsolete. That some artists emancipated themselves 
from this conventionalism is proved by the vase above men- 
tioned, and by o statement of Euphorion, recorded by mrmion ora 
Athenwus,” that a certain Lesbothemis, a sculptor of Mity-the nanésot 
lene, had put a Sambuké into the hands of one of the muses. cues 

Of all these polychord instruments, the one which concerns The Treo: 
us most here is the Zrigonon, or triangular harp, From a” 
passage in the lost Mysians of Sophocles, preserved by 
Athenwus,™ we learn that the Greeks believed this instrument 
to be of Phrygian origin, The tragic poet Diogenes,” in his 
tragedy of Semele, mukes the Bactrian and Lydian women go 
to the woods to sound the praises of Artemis on Triyona and 
Pekticdes, and to play the Magadis. These statements enable 


This is the usual interpretation ; but the lyre player appears to me to 
‘be Polyhymnia and the harp player Erato. 

* This bonutiful vase is in the old Pinakothek of Munich (No. 805), and is 
figured in Lonormant ot de Witte's Monumencs Céramographiques, vol. ti. PL. 
lexevi 9 Libr. Iv. «. 25. 
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represented playing a triangular harp.” A still: more im- ans ov Aya- 
portant example of an old Italian figure of the Trigonon is that “"™""™"* 
on an Apuleian vase, and represented in fig. 62." This harp 

is very similar to our modern harps, except 

that it was played in an invertea position: 

the yoke, or harmonic curve in which the 

pins were inserted, is below, instead of being 

above, as in our harps, The strings are not 
represented ; but there seems to have been 

a double row of them, as some believe to 

have been the case with the Epigoneion, 

each hand playing a different set of strings, tuned an octave 

apart, The larger part of the sound-box is above, as in the 

harp on the vase in the Munich Pinakothek, while in the 

modem harp it is below. The most important feature of this the etter 
harp is, however, the fore-pillar, which is elegantly formed of iar; 

@ carved figure of a heron or crane. This form of Trigonon 

is so manifestly the origin of the modern harp, that it only ri wat a 
mains to discover when and by whom it was firet used in the melon 
modern or inverted position. 

Whether the Germanic peoples were acquainted with the 
harp before their direct contact with the Romans, or not, we 
have now no means of ascertaining. But very soon alter, we 7 Hurpe 
find them in possession of a stringed instrament, known beopies 
by the name of Aarpa, a name which occurs in the 
earliest literary monuments of the Teutonic races, the poem of 
Beowulf, and the Eddvic song, the Voluspa. ‘The Britons, th tyre or 
and, we may consequently infer, the Trish also, used a stringed 
instrument which Greek and Roman writers describe as a 
lyre’ Was this the modern harp, or as some suppose, « kind 

% Overbeck, Die Bildwerke =um thebischen und troischen Heldenkreis, Taf. 
xxxik 

Vf. Geshard, Apul Vosebilders Tah E. 8, Not having Herr Gerhard's 
work nt hand, J havo had the figure in the text copied from Das Leben der 
Griechen und Romer by E. Gubl and W. Koner, 

“ Biot 28 sup’ abroic eal woinral uediv, ode Baplove dvopdtovey. Oirer 
Ui per’ dpyavaw raig yipas dpoiuy gdovreg, ode piv dpyoba., obs dt Brao~ 
gnpoder'— Diodorus Siculus, Wb. v. 8. 

or «Et Bardi quidem fortia virorum Iustrium facta herofeia composita 
‘rersibus, cum duleibus tyrue modalis cantitarunt”. Amen, Move. lib. xv. & 
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of psalterium, or a kind of Cithara? How ne " 

called? These are the questions we have now to 

if possible, to solve. ek 
Giraldus Cambrensis mentions the instruments of music in use 








cording to this account, the Irish had two—the 
ive, Timpan; Scotland three—the Cithara, the Timpan, an 
saa Ei and Wales three—the Cithara, flute, and Chorus. 
the twelfth century, the three countries possessed an: at 
which could be described as a cithara. This instrument wa 
called in Ireland, and no doubt in Scotland also, a Crut, in 
Wales,» Telyn. Of the Trish and Scotch instruments enumer 
rated by Giraldus, two are stringed, as there can now be no doubt 
that the Timpan was a stringed instrument.“ Of the Welsh 
instruments only one is # stringed instrument, the Chorus of 
Girald Gist belo ies vee int iggited bye 
bagpipe. In the “ Epistle to Dardanus”, which is to be found 
among the spurious works of St. Jerome, the word Chorus is 
used to designate » kind of bagpipe consisting of a bag or 
skin, with two brass tubes, one of which formed the mouth- 
piece, and the other the chanter.”*  Gerbert has given a 
drawing of onc from a MS. of St. Blaise of the ninth century, in 


9? * THibernia quidem tantum duobus ntitur et delectatur 
oythara scilicet et typano Scotia tribus, oythara, tympano et 
Gwallia vero cythara, tiviis et choro", Topographia Hibernia tik, i. 
elsewhere he also mentions those of Wales: “Tribus utuntar iastrumentis 
cythara, tibiis ot chors", Cambria Deser. 0. 12, 

% Roman writers use the wort Zympanwm to designate an 
percussion, a tambourine (Lucretius, lib. ii. 619; Ovid, Metamorph. tite 1 
537; Fasti, iv, 183, 213, 457; C. Suct., Oct. @ 68). So late as 
time of Venantivs Portunatus, it was still so used (Ad clerumParisiooum, thy 
13). Dr. O'Connor first showed (Catalogue of Stowe MSS, j. 147), that 
‘the Irish Zimpan was a siringed instrument, | 

2 “IX. Tympanum paucis verbis explicarl potest quae minima res est, | 
eo quod in manu mulleris portari posit : sicut scriptum est in Exodo:sumpslt 
autem Magia prophetes soror Aaron tympanum in manu sua (Axed, x¥ 20): 
ot est minima sapientia legis veteris in manu Judaeorum, Synagogae antiquia 
‘temporibus fuit chorus qaoque simplex pellis cum duabus cicutis aereis + et per 
primam inspiratur, per secundam yooem emittit". (Epistola ad Dardanum de 
diversis generlbus musicorum, 3. Susebii Hieronymi Stridonsnsis Prestytert 
opera omnin, Abbé Migne's ed., t. xi. p. 213), 





a 





which the chanter has holes. Figures of such an instrument 
exist in several MSS., in, among other libraries, those of 
the British Museum, Boulogne, and Angers”* mines 
instrument haying four coarse strings, which, 

Gerson, were struck with sticks, was also called a Chorus. M. 
de Coussemaker gives a figure of an instrament which he calls 
by this name, from a manuscript of Boulogne of the ninth cen- 
tury, and observes that the form of the instrument is nearly the 
same in all manuscripts from the ninth to the eleventh cen- 
vury.”” 

Was the instrument called in Ireland and Scotland a Crut, 
the came as the Welsh Yelyn, and, if so, were they of the same 
kind as the instrument now knownas the harp, and, if not, was 
either of them a harp, and if so, which? Itis usually assumed 
that the Welsh and Irish instraments were the same, and that 
they were trueharps, I donot know whether any one has ever 
Aoubted this assumption; and yet not only has it not been 
proved, but it would be very difficult to do so. 

Before I discuss the issues just raised, I must endeavour Tha weiss 
to settle a point connected with the Welsh name of the harp, bin. aba 
to which Prof, O'Curry attached considerable importance, as is strove 
shown by the length at which he has discussed the word Telyn OP" 
in Lecture xxxvi, He there quotes a passage from a History 
of Wales, supposed to have been written by Caradoc of Lhan- 
carvan, who lived in the twelfth century, about the reformation 
of Welsh music effected in the beginning of the same century 
by the Welsh Prince Grujiydd ab Cynan. In this passage we 
are told that the third kind of Welsh minstrels “ were such as 
played upon musical instruments, chiefly the harp and crowd, 
which music Grujyth op Conan first brought into Wales; who, 
having been born in Ireland, and descended by his mother's 
side of Irish parents, brought with him thence several skilful 
musicians, who invented all the instruments as were plaid 
upon in Walcs’.” It was quite natural that O'Curry should 


6 Seo M. de Coussemaker’s Kesai eur les Lostruments de Musique au 
Moyen Age, Annales Archéologiques, t. 1¥., p. 38 

*T Annal. Archéologiques, t. ii. p. 147. 

* Voki p, 258, 
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Te Welsh attach great importance to this statement coming from Welsh 
‘ip. feon guthorities, and that he should desire to know how the harp 
Strouieleat was called in the original Welsh of Caradoc. He applied, 
ag he tells us, to several Welsh scholurs for information on the 
point, but without success. This can be easily accounted for, 
there is no original. The “ History of Wales, written originally 
in British by Caradoc oer impr 
and augmented by W. Wynne, Fellow of Jesus College, Oxon.”, 
from the first edition of which, published in 1697," O'Curry 
quotes, is simply an enlarged edition of a previous work called 
“The Historie of Cambria, now called Wales: & part of the 
most famous yland of Brytaine, written in the British’ 
about two hundred yeares past. Translated into English by H. 
Lhoyd, gentleman, corrected, augmented, and continued out of 
records and best approved authors, by David Powel, Doctor 
of Divinitic, cum privilegio", published in 1584." The basis 
of this work is a chronicle of Caradoc reaching to the year 
1156, which was extended to 1270 apparently in the abbeys 
of Conway and Stratfleur, by borrowing largely from the ex- 
tended annals made at those places. ‘This combined chronicle 
wos further enlarged, chiefly out of Matthew of Paris and 
Nicholas Trivet. Lhoyd dicd before he was able to put his 
work to press. ‘The manuscript passed into the hands of Sir 
Henry Sidney, then Lord Deputy of Wales, who got Dr, 
Powel to edit it. 

‘This work has been considered to be an original work of Ca- 
radoo by Wynne, its second editor, and by many eminentesho 
lars such as Richard Lhwyd, Lapponberg, Pauli, and Schmid, 
It is not surprising, therefore, that O'Curry should have fallen 
into a similar mietake. Powel’s work is « compilation eontain- 
ing much valuable information, compiled from genuine Welsh 
documents, and chiefly from a chronicle of Caradoe."! The 


99 A second edition appeared in 1702, a third in 1774, und a fourth or re 
vised and corrected edition, with topographical notes, was published in 1682, 

1 A now edition of ‘the unsltured work of Powel appoared, T believe in 
London, in the yeur 1811. 

°" The Brut y Tywysogion, or Chronicle of the Princes, may be considered 
as ite eonlietion of the Brut y Breninodd, or Chronicle of the Kings, 
which is a Welsh translation of Grugudd ab Aurthur, or Godfrey of Mon 


| - | 
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various sources from which the book was compiled ure indicated ™ » 
in the margin. The part of the wknd OGars gee 


seems to be a note of Dr, Powel’s own, describing the 
of the laws on the musicul canon enacted at a great bardic 
meeting held at Caerwys by direction of Grugydd ab Cynan.?™ 
But, although there is no Welsh original of Lhoyd and 
Powell's book, in the strict sense of the word, there can be no 
doubt that in all the Welsh documents of the twelfth and 
thirteenth centuries, from which the book was compiled, the 
word which has been translated harp was Telyn. ‘This is the 
word always used in the Welsh Laws for the instrament inva- 
riubly translated harp. The manuscript which is made the 
basis of the text of the Venedotian or North Wales Code, is 
perhaps the oldest codex now extant, written in the Welsh lan- 


of 


mouth, who ends with the death of Cadwalladyr, who ie considered to have 
died in the year 08%, and who is looked upon by Welsh authorities as the 
Jast King of Britain. Godfrey, or Galfrid, says at the end of his chronicle, 
that he feaver the continuation of it to Caradoc of Liancarvan. "Tho Brut y 
‘Tywysogion has, on this account, been looked upon as the chronicle of Cara~ 
doc. In the form in which we possess the chronicle it has, however, undergone 
many reworkings, and has been continued down to 1280. There is another 
Brut y Tywysogvon exteniling from the your 660 to 1196, which is very diffe 
rent from the one juat mentioned. It was a Bruty iom extending to 
1270, which formed the basis of HL Linyals work ‘Tho first Brut is to be 
found in the Mycyrian Archaiology, li. pp. $91 to 467, and n notice of it in the 
preface to vol ii, pp. VX, It is also published with a translation, but 
only as far as the year 1066, or the end of page 997 of the Myvyrian 
Archiiology copy, in the Monumenta Historica Britannica, vol. |., p. 841- 
855, and is noticed in the preface at pp, 94 and 95, See also an excellent ac- 
count of the various sources of Welsh history in Ferdinand Walters’ Das 
Alte Water, Boun, 1850, 

2 An account of the contents of those Inws wns first given by Dr. John 
David Rhys, or Bhaesus, in the appendix to his Cambro-trytannioae Cyurae- 
cacre linguae Institutiones et Kedimenta accuratt et (quantum fieri potuit) eac~ 
cincté et compendiosé conscripia ; London, (592, fol. A translation of Rhys’ ac- 
count was published by Recs in the Thaneactione of the Cymrodurion, vol. ly 
p. 282-203: be appears, however, to have added some things from other 
sources, Edward Jones has given an extract of the laws made out of Rhys, 
and two manuscripts in his Musical and Poetioal Reticks of the Welsh Bards, 
second edition, 1794, p. 86 Two years after, a translation of the musical 
oanone was given in the Cambrian Register (1796, vol. i, p, 298-895). ‘Thorv 
is alifo of Gruffydd ab Cynan tathe Myvyrian Arckaiol, in which mention is 
made of these laws (ii. 610, note t0). The Jolo MSS. contain various proofs 
of the bardic meeting. 
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of the: Wantele, tho strings exe. mnade ‘of, tho | bsir of the) wild 
horse of Hisii, » Finnish god."* 

‘The term Cithara, by which the Irish Crutand Welsh Zelyn ten » 
have been translated, docs not help us to determine vio aye 
they were true harps, oreven similar toeach other. ‘The word “ers 
originally meant a different instrument, and ultimately was 
loosely applied to stringed instruments of all kinds. The chief 
source of difficulty in investigating the history of musical in- 
struments, is the arbitrary and loose way in which the same 
name is frequently applied. to the most widely different instru- 
ments. I shall have occasion to give examples of this fruitful 
source of confusion in musical nomenclature. Some of the vome tosteu- 
instruments called by the name of Cithara are certainly very aie ey 
unlike harps. M. de Conssemaker has given the figure of sy 
what is called a Cithara, from a manuscript of Boulogne,’” 
and Gerbert” gives one of a triangular form, from a manu- 
script of St, Blaise. These, although having tho strings free 
at both sides like the harp, are very unlike that instrument; the 
St. Blaise one is rather a kind of triangular Pealterium. In tho Mr tities 
sixth contury the Britons had an instrument, known to the Rib Ecos ee 
mans by the name of Chrotta, which was not the instrument then 
called a hurp, asis proved bya passage ina poem of the celebrated 
Venantius Mortunatus, Bishop of Poitiers at that period, in which 
he mentions severul instruments as if they were especially cha- 
racteristic of certain peoples. Among these he specifies the 
harp as a barbarian, that is, a German instrument, and the 

0 Kalevala, Neljikymmenes Runo, 239-240, Toinen painos, p, 281. ‘The 
bizarre Arable Kemangeh a gue, a kind of fiddle not unlile in appearance a 
Negro Banjo, has two borse-hair strings. In Congo the strings of a kind of 
Tate are made of elephants’ hair or of palm fibres ‘The round jute-like in- 
‘strument, composed of a wooden body and horse-hair strings, of which the 
old traveller Lemaire speaks (Les Voyages de Le Maire aux ies Canaries, 
Cap Vert, Senrgal, et Ganbie, Paris, 1695), was probably an imitation of tho 
Arabic Kemangeh, Captain Laing speaks of a kind of violin among the 
negroes of Semira, near Kuranko. ‘The body of the instrument was 4 Gourd, 
with two quadrangular sound-holes and a single horse-hair string (Travels 
through he Timanee, ote, 1825). This instrument is like the Arable Marraba, 
except that the body of the latter ie a flat deim. 

WT Op, cit, t. iil, p. 88. 

™* De Cantu et Musica Sacra, t. ti., Pl. xxv., No, 10, M. de Coussemaker 
ailso given the figures, loc, cit. 
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The instrument was then almost extinct, there being but 
one person in the principality of Wales, John Morgan of New- 
burgh in Anglesea, who could play upon it. The Cruth de- 
scribed by Sir John Hawkins in his History of Musio)™ differs 
in many respects from the one just mentioned, as will be seen 
from fig. 64, which is copied from the work just referred to, 

According to Sir Joha Hawkins’ account, this instrument sirs. tiew- 
was twenty-two inches in length, and an inch and a half in tenpa'n of 
thickness; it had the same number of strings as the one de-* 
scribed by Daines Barrington ; the bridge is ulso placed in an 
oblique direction ; but one of its feet goes through one of the 
sound holes, dd, which are circular, and 
rests on the inside of the back of the 
body of the instrument; the other foot, 
which is proportionably shorter, resting 
on the belly before the other sound hole. 

Four of the strings pass down the finger- 
hoard, and under the end-bourd; but the 
fifth and sixth, which are about an inch 
longer than the others, do not pass over 
the finger-board, but are carried outside 
it about an inch, so that they could 
be freely struck through the apertures 

tig. 4. for the hand, A, A, by the thumb or 
finger armed with a quill, All the strings pass under the end- 
board, as shown at B, B, and are wound up by wooden T pegs, 
¢, ¢, or by iron pins, turned by a wrest like those of a harp. 

In the Welsh laws I have been able to find but one re- me ord 
ference to the Crud, and that in what are called the Anomalous n'y ane 
Laws. The passage, which is as follows, occurs, however, im a Lins; 
MS. of the tvelfth century: “ Every chief of song whom the 
Lord shall invest with office, is to be provided by the king 
with an instrument, to wit, a harp (Zelyn) to one, a Crud to 





in the text Is taken from the copy in the Encyclopedia Metropolitana, vol. 
xxix, (Plates tii), miscellanies, pl. xxi. fig. 7. M. de Coussemaker has copied 
Daines Barringtun’s figure of the Cricwh (Annal, Arehéol t iiiy p. 100), but 
unaccountably murka it “xi* siecle. —MS. Anglais”, 
"¢ Vol. ii. p. 237, 
INT. 3° 














anaes another, and pipes (Pybeu) toa third, to each 
islam’, usage; and when they die they are to leave th 
‘It is singular that Giraldus makes no m 

being used in his own country, though he m 
similar instrament was in use in Ireland, under th 


know from the poem on the Fair of Carman, that : 
in the eighth century, in what may be called the 1 














found was written. The bagpipe at that ] 
ever, a vulgar instrument, while the Crud, like 
belonged to the higher classes. We can easily und 
how he may have omitted to notice an instrument to 
only among the lower classos; but it is difficult to ¢ 
omission of an instrument so ancient as the Crud, and wl 
in the following centuries became one of the best k: ’ 
most widely diffueed musical instruments of England. — 





tury, an Antiphonarium™ w 
contains several other 
drawings of musical instruments, — 
‘The supposed Chrotia is to be — 
found at f 104 @, and is repre 
8 Ancient Laws and Iustiates of Wales. Anowilous Laws, c. sxrvil, | 


#897. 
6 MS, Fonds Lat. 1,118, Bibliotheque Natiovale, Paris. 









doscribed in the text, the Welsh, as 1 have sbove stated, had : 
or viol with three strings, called a Croth dithant, which may have "| 
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sented in fig. 65, the seat of the player being omitted, as un- 
necessary for my purpose. There is no evidence in the MS., so 
far as I could see, for calling the instrument represented a 
Chrotta. M. de Coussemaker may be right in his surmise; but 
a.comparizon of the figures given above shows that the medieval 
instrument called by M. de Coussemaker a Crwth differed 
essentially from the modern instrument of that name. — 

Jacob Grimm deseribes the Chrotta as a stringed instrument Ti Gwota 
of the ancient Franks,” considering, no doubt, that Cherotta ima 
had become Old High German Rota or Rotta by the loss of pate > 
the guttural. Indeed, » codex of Venantius Fortunstus in the” 
Vatican Library bus Rotta for Chrotta, in the lines sbove 
quoted. M, de Coussemaker is also of opinion that Clerotta ¥: te Coase 
is « German word; he says: “ Although principally in use gv masons 
among the Britons, the Crout was of Barbarian origin, end 
it took the name of Rote among the poets and romancists offadtatit 
the middle ages. Several authors have thought that the name *s 
Rote was given to the Vielles it is anerror, Rota or Rotta 
does not come from rotare, but from Chrotta, a German word, 
of which the sign of aspiration, ch, was suppressed, as has been 
done in the case of many names which have had the samo 
origin’. Diefenbach, on the other hand, looks upon the Dsémtach 
Celtie origin of Rota as certain?” and consequently that all yr be 
tho German forma aro borrowed; but he seoms to think the 
French borrowed their Provengal Rota, Old French Rote, not 
directly from the Celtic, but from the High German, and not 
from the Franks. If Rotta be derived from Chrotta, how doos tt ole 
it happen that we have the aspirated and unaspirated forms er 
in Old English and in Low Scotch? We find Rotla in Sir 
Tristam and other poems, while in contemporary pieces we 
have Crowd, borrowed directly from the Celtic. The word 
Rote was carried from France to England along with the in- 
strument to which it was applied; and that that instrament 


three-stringod instrament alluded to in the text, M. de Coussemaker says 
that the Crwth is still in use in some parts of the British Islands; but in this 
ho is misinformed, as the iastrument is extinct for nearly a century. 
#7 Deutache Grammatik, iii. 468. 
% Annual. Archéologiyues, t. ili. p. 151-152. Origines Europacae, 304, 
32" B 





not the Viale nr tho Symphonie oe Ciphor 
prolate arrays pyle 
the fingers, or with a bow, or with a wheel. 


other, as the first was the prototype of the Fr 
the other of the German Geige, words now 
‘to the same instrument, So far as these pa: 


©! ‘The Symphonia, or as it was called by the French, 
excellont example of this looseness. According to the 
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of the ninth century, from St. Emeran, and from another of 
the same period from St. Blaise, two instramenta which have 
the greatest analogy with the antique lyre; they are called 
“Cithara Teutonica”,"’ One of those 
instruments is shown in fig. 66, and 
is not unlike the supposed Chrotta, 
the figure of which has been given 
above, from the MS. 1118 in the 
Bibliotheque Nationale, Paris. There 
is, however, a most important dis- 
tinction between them: the latter 
was played with a bow, while the 
“Cithara Teutonica”, as is clearly 
shown in fig. 66, was played with 
the fingers. Figure 67 is also a 
bowed instrument, und approaches 
nearer in construction to the modern 
Welsh Crwth than the Chrotia of the MS.1118, It is also 
very like the “Cithara Teutonica”, fig. 66, and shows that 
there were two sets of instruments in the middle ages very 
similar to cach other, the one played 
with the fingers, the other with a bow 
‘The term Hote may perhaps have been 





applied to both classes. The instru- Beat, 
ment represented in fig. 67 is copied ce & 
from M. de Coussemaker,"* who calls ramtginh 


itm Hote. Itis taken from the carvings 
in stone of the great doorway of the 
cathedral of Amiens. It rests in a 
horizontal position on the left hand of 
one of the apocalyptic figures with Fig, 67. 
which the doorway is adorned. This is not the position in 
which it should be held to play it, but none of the nineteen 
figures of the doorway who have musical instruments are re- 
presented playing them. 

‘There is far more definite evidence that the term Rote was 

9m Thid., t il., pp. 82-88, 

™ Annales Archéologiques, t. viin, p. 242. 
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and more important difference, namely, 
that the strings, instead of being open 
at both sides, as in the harp, were 
closed on one side by a sonorous box, 
times this sonorous box occupied the 
whole of the space at the back of the 
strings, a3 is seen in fig. 68, and some- 
times only a part.” 

‘Tt appears from a paseage in a work 






Pape a oot aloe tepergett Y 
poem, commencing “ Fadet Joglar®, consists of 156 lines. 


‘strangely omitted, <~ 

® From a MS. of the fourteenth century, numbered: 
‘Library of Brussels, and first published by M. de ©. 
Iogique, t. vil. 249, 
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attributed to Notker Labeo, that the instrument called a Rotta The German 
by the monks of St. Gall, in the ninth and tenth centuries, nd inh 
was & seven-stringed Psalterium, played with the fingers, which dwenved as 
had the sounding box at the top, while the cithara had it ap btu, 
the bottom.” In another place, however, the Psalterium, we 

are told, had originally ten strings and the form of a delta, 

But when musicians and players had used it for their pur- 

poses, they gave it @ more convenient form, added more 

strings, and gave it the barbaric name of Kotta, and changed 

its shape from that of the mystic symbol of the Trinity.” 

This passage is important, because it shows, first, that there 

was an instrument of the harp kind in the ninth and tenth 
centuries, played with the fingers, having a considerable 


‘©? “ Fone diusint dndero Lérun, Gnde findero Rénin i siben sieten, unde sibene 
gelicho gevvérbet, De ecto Tonis, in Gerbert, Scriptores de musica, tel. p. 90% 
Prolterium Rotia ost genus organi, ist ein Slat orgin aangla, so alec Seitepil ist, 
das ruotet man mit Handen. Pralterium Rotta habet oben an buh, Cytham 
habet nidenan buh". Coder Sancti Galli 261, p. 131, quoted, by P. Anselm Schu- 
biger in his Ségor Schule St. Gallens von achten bis 0blften Takrhundert, p. 60. 
Father Scbubiger says that in the St. Gall MfS8. the word Ro‘a is applied to 
the triangle, the guitar, and belly, and gives in « foot note, as his authority, 
the passage: ‘ Rottun factitium est sicut tintinabulum et clocea”’. He does 
not give any reference as to where he found the passage. Can it bs that tho 
following passage, from the MS. of Notker’s translation of the Bible, was in 
his mind: * Dy ealtirganch heizot nu in dutiscum Aorta a sone voois, quod 
grammatici factitium yocant, ut tintinabulum et clocea"? There must surely 
be some mistake in Father Schubiger’s quotation, a, notwithstanding the 
looseness of medieval musical nomenclature, it is scarcely possible that the 
term Rotta could, at the same time, be applied to instruments to widely diffe= 
rent, ‘Thenccount of tho Nabla in the Irish MS. in the British Museum, 
from which # passage is quoted in Lesture xxxi. (vol iy p. 238), agrees with 
the German accounts of tho Pealterium. In this passage we are told that the 
Nabla was the Hebrow name of the Peaiterium, and that the Nabla ls a ven 
ayginged Crut; that tx, which is furnished with ten strings, which aro played 
with ten fingers, in which the tea commandments are concentrated. It is 
down upon it the belly is placed, and it is downward it is played”, 


mysticam illam ‘Trinitatis formam transmutando", Notkerus, In symbolum 
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as an accompaniment to the voice. 
Figure 69 represents a quadrila- 
teral Psalterium which king David 
is represented playing upon, in a 
beautiful miniature in a MS. said 
to belong to the ninth century, in 
the library of Boulogne.” 

The quadrilateral Psalterium 
was sometimes made with inwardly 
curved sides which terminated 
above, at the narrow end, in vo- 
lutes turning inwards, and giving 
the instrument a lyre-like appearance. ‘This seems to have ie Pat. 
been the * Paalterium in modum Clypei". ‘One of this kind, mam” 
having apparently twenty strings, is ro- 
presented in fig. 70, after M. de Cousso- 
maker, from a MS. of the ninth cen- 
tury, in the library of Boulogne.” 
‘This instrament has some resemblance 
to one form of the ancient bronze shields 


SESS |i 





not as muchas in the psultery. In ano- 
ther MS. an instrument of the same kind 
is culled “ Nabului filii Jessi”, a circum 
stance to which I shall advert hereafter. Fig. 70. 

From ancient times down to the twelfth century, square, awetrtiat 
rectangular, or deltoidal instruments of the harp kind Appear mente! se 
to have been very common, as may be seen from the paintings cman 
sculptures, and pointed vases of Pompeii,’ and medieval illu- centr) 





#9 Seo Anal. Archéologiques, th ili. p. 76. 

™ Annal, Archéolog.. t. iii, p. 85, A codex of St Blaise of the twelfth 
century contains several flrures of Psalteriums; an explanation is appended to 
quadrilateral one,“ psalterium decachordum in modum elypel quadrati". 
It is probable that all quadrilateral Psalteriums were considered to be in 
“qodum elypei". See Gerbert, op. cit. TI, ple 29 and 30, 

%1 In the Museo Borbonico four-sided instruments are very common ; thus 
in vol. i., Tay, xxx, xxxi,, vol. vil., Tay. Ixi., vol. x. Tay. vi, vii, In vol y,, 
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the significance attached to it by Dr. Ferguson and Professor 
OCurry2 That the Irish were acquainted with the Psalte- mu tx, 
rium is shown by the passage in the manuscript in the British Engentie, 
Museum, several times referred to. We might have expected 
this from the intercourse which existed between Ireland and 
England, Gaul and Germany, where the inetriment was used, 
Jn the seventh and eighth centuries, and perhaps earlier, 
Glastonbury was much frequented by Irish, who were most 
likely the founders not only of Glastonbury Abbey, but of 
moat of the other religious foundations of that part of England. 
Cormac in his Glossary calls it * Glastonbury of the Gaedhil”. 
An Irishman known as Maidulph, founded a monastery at 
Malmesbury, of which the celebrated St, Aldhelm, who died 
in the year 709, was afterwards abbot. It was probably during 
his abbotwship that he wrote his panegyric of the church built 
for nuns, either at Glastonbury or in its immediate neighbour 
hood, by Bugge, daughter of Centwine, king of Wessex. In 
this valuable poem we have distinct evidence that the anti- 
phonies, psalms, responses, and hymns of the Church were 
sung with accompaniments on ten-stringed psalteriums in the 
latter half of the seventh century." There can be little doubt 
that if the ecclesiastical chant, and the musical instruments 


28 bids, p. 290, 
%4 ‘This poom was erroneously ascribed to Alcuin and to Rhabanus Mau- 
rus, The following are the lines referring to music and the Pealterium : 
“ Duleibus antiphonae pulsent accentibus aures, 
Claasibus ot geminia pralmorum concrepet oda, 
Hymnistae crebro vox articulata reaultet, 
Et celsum quatint clamoso carmine culmen, 
Fratres conconti laudemus yooe Tonantem: 
Cantibus ct crebris conclamet turba sororum, 


Atque decem fidibus nitamur tendere lyram™. 

De Basilica aedificata a Bugge, opud Card, Mai classicorum anctorum 6 
vaticanis cod., t. v. In the middle ages there was chanting in convents on 
canonical days under the direction of the Cuntriz or Contorissa; and where 
there were choristers atiached to the church they chanted alternately with 
the sisters. ‘The preceding passage shows that the custom existed already in 
‘the seventh contury. 


not the 

Trigonon must have found its way 
through ihe Phennan Oypiane of Kon an 

phus says that the Kinyra had twelve 

Tre ximor with a plectrum.” This agrees with the figures of the 
run tarpe Assyrian harps without a fore-pillar, represented in 
in the ruins of the palace of Sennacherib, near the 


times, the word “ra Aénnor being translated in different passa 
Gg. Pa xaxil, 2, Sept; Job, xxl, 12, xxx, 31); Yadripiow ( 
21)5 and mvipa (o ge 1. Chron) xv. 28% IL. Chron, ¥- 124 Ie Kangey xe 

% Proller, Griech. Mythologie, I. 214. 00 Antig. Fuld ile 10, 
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village of Kujundschik. These harps, which are very different 
from the Egyptian ones, are triangular, and have an inclined 
quadrangular sound-box, a slight, horizontal harmonic curve, 
‘and sixteen or more strings.” No tuning pins can be seen, 
but there is a small row of buttons, or pegs, on the sound- 


box, probably to fasten the strings. The Epistle to Dardanus the Keover 


calls the Kinnor incorrectly a Cithara, and says that it resembles seas 


in form the letter A, and has twenty-four strings." ‘The true 
Cithara is supposed to be the “2 Hhasor, an instrument which 
must have had ten strings, if we may judge from the root 
word of its name “£2 decimavit.” The Hiasor is mentioned 
along with the 22 Nebel, and the Kinnor in Psalm xcii. ¥. 3; 
and the three instruments may perhaps be looked upon as re- 
presentatives of the three classes of ancient stringed instru- 
ments of which the lyre, the cithara, and the harp may 


be considered as the types. The difference between oe ee 


ancient lyre and the Cithara hes been a fertile source 
of discussion and speculation, The typical lyre had a 
tortoise-shaped sound-box and wooden arms, consisting of 
strong wooden bars. The sound-box of the Cithara was made 
of thin plates of wood, metal, or ivory, and was generally 
quadrangular, though occasionally it was also semi-ovoid; the 
arms were hollow, and consequently strengthened the reso- 
nance. M. Fetis thinks the ancient Cithara was held 

the breast, and hence had a quadrangular base, while the lyre, 
with its tortoise-shaped body, should be held in the arms or 
between the knees, The ancient Cithara did not in any case 
correspond to the description of the instrament of that name 
in the Epistle to Dardanus, us is evident from a commentary of 

0 Herr Engel, who hasmaie a special atudy of the musical instruments 
‘om tho Assyrian sculptare, thinks that they had usually 26 or 26, 20 or 21, 
15 oF 1Gstrings. The music of the moat ancient nations. 

‘1 Cithara de qua in quadragesimo secundo psalmo scriptum est: ‘Con- 
fitebor tibi in cithara, Deus, Deus meus,’ (Peal. xiii, 5.), propriae consuetu- 
Ginis est apud Hebracos, quac cum chordis xxv, quue in modum Delta 
Literao, sicut peritissim{ tradunt, utique componitar, 

ot St. Augustine says however: “Non dixit in cithara decem chordantm, 
neque in hoc pealmo, neque, a! non fallor, alicubi, Legant, et considerent 
melius et otiosius fill nostri Lectores : tamen quantum mihi videor meminisr, 
multis locis invenimus paalterium decem chordarum, citharam dooem chor- 
darum nusquam mihi lectum occurrit.” nar, in Pralmum xxxil ver. 2. 


~*~ 


Sopater says it was a J 
vention, and calls it the Sidonian Nabla’* — 
dn apna thes Be eee Se n 
N ‘also written Né3Aac) the Latin A 
eC fa I 
asa ten-stringed instrument,’ and acconding | 


parte habet, pualterium in superiore”. Jn Psalm, xxxil,, 
bee also Jn Peale, xiii, vor, +; Ivi, vor 9; bxx, Sermo 2, 
‘Tho position of the sounding-box in the Paaltery, and the 
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Fathers of the Church, it was a quadrilateral instrument like 
the Psalterium and modern Quanon. Josephus also makes it a 
stringed instrument, but having twelve strings, and played with 
the fingers. Villoteau” concluded that it was a kind of bag- 
pipe, and that the modern Egypto-Arabic ZukkaraA, figured in 
his atlas,” is the representative of the ancient instrament. In 
support of this view, he mentions that Nebel is several times 
translated in the Septuagint by doxde,”’ w skin bottle or bag, 
and refers to a passage of Athenus, which shows that in one 
case at leastit was a wind instrament—not « bagpipe, however, 
but « lotospipe. Ambros suggests that the Nabla was akind of 
lute, with a bottle-like body, which would account for the 
translation of the word by doxéc. It has been suggested that 
the Nabla was the ancient Egyptian Nofre, one of the oldest 
musical instruments known, being used ag a hieroglyphic sym- 
bolin graves of the fourth dynasty, near Gizeh. "The Nofre was 
a kind of guitar, generally mounted with two chords, hence the 
name of Dichord, given to it by Clement of Alexandria; it some- 
times had only one chord, and sometimes also as many as three. 
‘These guitar-like instruments were played upon with the fingers, 
and sometimes were twanged with a peculiar spatula-like plec- 
trum. It is difficult to identify the Hebrew and Egyptian in- 
struments; Herr Engel justly remarke that such a number as 
ten strings could not be placed on a Nofre, or on any instra- 
ment resembling the modern Tamboura, which is, probably, a 
true descendant of the ancient Nojre.* 


The Grecks must have considered the Nabla a superior cen 


instrument, if we may judge by a passage in the Moryde of 
the comic writer Philemon, preserved by Athenwus, in which 
one of the dramatis persone says: 


Do you know Parmenon if « flute player be here 
Or even a Nadla, But what ie a Nabla? 
Dost thou not know, blockhead? By Jove, J know not what thou sayest, 


O pew mavipa deca xoplaic Unppkyn trimriras wAjerpy, H bd vdiSha 
Rasen $OSyyoug lxoven rot ZaxréXoig xpduirae Antig. Sud, vii. 

9% Description de! Egypte, xill. 477 Pl. co, fig. 25. %! Op, cit, 201. 
¥t Nebel certainly docs frequently occur in the Bible in tho sense of a 
bottle or skin bag. In Job xxxvili, 87, we have S7>y “222 the bottles of 
heaven, i¢,, the clouds. See also Jeremiah, xiii, 12, xlviii, 12, ete. 


consileved 
‘eauperior 


ae 
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of the arc, and making, es it were, a smaller inscribed D. 
The instruments usually called by the name of Nablum con- 
sisted generally of a sonorous triangular box, one of the angles 
of which was sometimes slightly truncated. The strings were 
fastened to the upper face, and perpendicular to the base, or side 
opposite to the truncated angle. It thus corresponded to the 
instrument called in the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries the 
Pealterium, except that in the latter the strings were parallel to 
the base. It is very probable that the terms Nablum and Psalte- 
rium were everywhere else as well as in Ireland practically 
synonymous during the middle ages. Ihave already mentioned a 
fact which strongly corroborates this view, namely, the ciroum- 
stance recorded by M, de Coussemaker, that the instrument 
called in one manuscript a “ Pealterium in modum clypei”, of 
which fig. 70 is arepretentation, is called in another manuscript 
“ Nabulum filii Jesse apud Hebrwos”. In some places, and at 
certain periods, the one or the other of these terms may,no doubt, 
have been applied to some special instrument, but I do not be- 
lieve that there was any permanent distinctive use of them. 

Several instruments are mentioned in Irish manuscripts, some- ment 
times under the name of Crut, which seem to have belonged 'y.10! 
to the Pealterium or Nablum class. In the manuscript called sie et 
the Book of Lismore, a nine-stringed incre piace de 
Cathair of Manannan, a mythological personage connected 
with the Isle of Man, and called a Cru/,*” as well as the eight- 
stringed instrument with which the abbot of a church of the 
Ui Cormac accompanied his lay before king Feidlimid,™ was 
perhaps a Nablum or Psalterium. The abbot's instrument is 
not called a Crut, but simply an Ochttedach or “ cight- 
stringed”, and was probably the kind of Pealterium used by 
Irish ecclesiastics for accompanying themselves in chanting, 
‘The number of strings seems to indicate the use of the diatonic 
scale for church music.” 

°© O'Curry’s copy in the Library of the R.I..A. ‘The number of strings 
in this Manx harp is of interest in connection with Pennant’s idea that the 
Welsh harp had originally only nine strings in one row, It is needless to 
add that his statement, that two other rows of sitiags wore added early in the 
fifth century, it a baseless assumption. 

908 Lectures, xxxil. vol. ii, p. 262. 

9” 'The expression “Super Octavam" in tho sixth Peale has been the sub- 

INT. 33" 
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‘mented with figures in relief, which show not only the instru- 
ments in use in the eleventh and twelfth centuries, but also their 
combination as a regular orchestra.” The seventh figure in the 
group has a six-stringed Salteire of the kind above described. 
A Salteire on a slab of the cathedral of St. Omer, of the twelfth 
century, has twelve strings; another but somewhat different one 
‘on the great doorway of the cathedral of Amiens, which is of 
the twelfth century, has pins for from twelve to fifteen strings, 
the latter not being represented. In this instrament the triangle 
has slightly curved sides, the angles of the bage are slightly 
truncated, and it has four sounding holes, three small circular 
ones, and a central trefvil-shaped one. Fig. 71 represents « 
Saltire of this class and having a con- 
siderable number of strings. It iy taken 
from M. de Coussemaker's copy from a 
MS. of the fourteenth contury in the library 
of Boulogne, In other examples of the 
gamo century the number of strings scems 
to have been fifteen, In the fourteenth con- 
tary some of the Salteires represented in 
Fig. 71. monuments deviated considerably from the 
original truncated form; the latter also continued in use. 
The Santir is closely connected with another important in- T deen 
strument, the Quanon, the original of the troubadour Canon, 
the English Dulcimer, and the German Hackbrett, which in turn 
gave rise to the Clavicimbalo or Clavecin, and ultimately to the 
Pianoforte. The Canon, which appears to have been intro- 
duced into Europe together with the Salteire at the time of the 
Crusades, is represented in the celebrated frescoes of Andrea 
Oreagna, the “ Trionfo della Morte”, in the Campo Santo, at 
Pisa, and in kis Coronation of the Bleawed Virgin, in the Na- 
tional Gallery, London. The oriental Quanon consists of a 
low four-sided sounding-box having two sounding holes, a 
large round one and a small rhombic one, and mounted with 
twenty-five sets of three strings, or in all seventy-five; each 





“FA plate representing this capital is given in Didron's Annales Arehéolo~ 
giques, t. vi p, S14; it Is also admirably illustrated in Lacroix and Seret's 
Le Moyen Age et la Kenaissanee, 
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wire strings, which passed over two bridges at cach end; the The Duld- 
longest strings, which were doubled, were about « yard long, Haciren 


the shorter about half that length. When played it was placed 
on a table or stand before the performer, who struck the strings 
with a little iron rod held in each hand. A Duleimer of this 
kind, having iron or steel strings, was to be seen in Ireland 
down to within the last few years, The Mackbrett or Cimbal, 
or as it was called by the Italians, the Salterto tedesco, did 
not differ very much from the Dulcimer. According to Herr 
Engel, it is a trapeziform or square box, about four feet long 
and eighteen inches broad, forming the sound-body; at the 
night and left are fixed iron screws for tuning; the strings are 
of wire, two or three of which are tuned in unison for each 
note, the entire compass being about three octaves. It is 
played with little sticks having small oval knobs at each end, 
one side of which is covered with soft leather or felt for the 
piano passages.”’ Tho strings of the Santir are of wire, like 
those of the Duleimer and Hackbrett; but those of the Quanon 
are of lambs’ gut, and are twanged with two small plectra, one 
being attached to the fore finger of each hand.”* 


Mr. G. Farquhar Graham"* states that the Quanon or Canon ary. Gra. 


was brought into Europe from the east by the Crusaders under ment at 
the name of Tympanon or Tympanum. Ticonsited, sorting te Rose 


him, of a triangular sound-box mounted with a great number of thw Zr 
wires, some of which were tuned in unison for each note. The” 
strings were struck by two light flexible rods having a knob at 


oneend. I do not know upon what authority Mr. Graham must be « 


makes this statement; but whatever his authority may be, I 
think there must be some mistake, as the Irish applied the term 
Timpan to 4 bowed instrument at least as early as the firet Cru- 
sade, and before the influence of the latter could have possibly 
penetrated into Ireland. Neither the Salteire, the Canon, 
Demi-Canon, or Mi-Canon, or other stringed instrument in- 
cluded under the general term Moraches in the thirteenth and 
fourteenth centuries, could be played with a bow. 

79 Engel, Op. cit. 4 Tid. 

© Introduction to the Songs of Ireland without Words: for the Pinaoforte. 
By J. ‘I, Turenne, edited by Brancls Robinson, Mus. Doc Dublin, Bussell. 


iis wos lap out co ca ene 
in Germany and the rest of the north and west 
it could be described in opposition to the 
strument. Here the question naturally sv 
name was the instrument called in the man 
Teutonica", known in Germany; and was: 
glica” called by the Saxons Harpa, and i 
called by the Welsh, Scotch, and Irish? Sot 
‘im the out, there is no evidence that the it 
harp was in use at all in Germany in the 
doed, so far as there is any certain evidence al 
ject, the precise form of instrument now called # h 
andmus to have originated in the British Islands. Th 


to an unbiassed mind who compares figure 7: 
It is not, however, equally manifest how the r 


‘yourite one of most northern nations, and the 
instrument of Ireland. M. de Coussemaker 
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English harps of the twelfth centuty are distinguished by a 
character of simplicity and elegance which is not found in the 
contemporancous French harps. This superiority he attributes 
to the favour and vogue which harps enjoyed among the higher 
classes of society. It should be observed, however, that he 
makes no distinction between England and Wales, Scotland 
and Ireland, and that his evidence scems to apply chiefly to the 
latter. Judging by the figure of the harp in the St. Blaise 
manuscript, the observation of M. de Coussemaker as to the 
elegance of the harps of the British Islands in the twelfth 
century scems equally applicable to those of the ninth, tenth, 
and eleventh centuries, 

Although we possess no illustrations of the Trish harps of rie orm 
the ninth century, except the unsatisfactory and very rude one tmp 
sculptured on the monumental cross of Ullard, and figured by 
Dr. Ferguson in his Essay, yet one can scarcely resist the 
conclusion which forces itself on the mind in reading over the 
references to the Crut scattered through Irish manuscripts, 
that thst instrument was a true harp, played upon with the trim 
fingers, and without a plectrum. From the eighth to the four ruitat other 
teenth century, and perhaps at « still earlier period, Irish Cruttrom si ta 
players appear to have wandered about the north of Europe, tary. 
and to have extended their steps even as far south as Italy.”* 

Perhaps it was to this intercourse that the notable improve- 
ment in the French harps which took place in the thirteenth fren oF; 
century was due. This, at all events, was the period of Dante, im 
who says, according to Vincenzio Galilei” that the harp wan le 


© Togner, in his beautiful Frithiof Saga, fantaton atecrtagae thane ae 
course of tho Irish and Scotch with the Norsemen to introduce a Gaedhellc 
bard (many of whom, as is well known, wero Irishmen) along with a Norve 
eg ns ce treat 
A chief of Morven’s bards of old 


7 Discorto della musica antice «t moderna. Fiorense, 1581, 
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supposed to be of the eighth century, a figure of a bowed in- 

strument somewhat like a mandoline in form, and mounted with 

one string passing over a bridge placed between two sounding 

holes, which proves that European music is not indebted to 

the crusades for the introduction of the prototype of the best 

of our orchestral instruments, the fiddle. An instrument under sch, nstru- 
the latter name is also mentioned in the poem on the Fair of {tint 
Carman, as having been in use at that place. The last re- tralvngst 
corded fuir of Carman was in A.D. 718; so that ifthe statement r+ 
were correct, it would carry back the use of the fiddle in 

Treland to even a more remote period than the monochord 

bowed instrument of the Abbé Gerbert’s manuscript. But 

even if we assign no higher antiquity to the facts contained 

in a manuscript than that of the year in which the MS. was 
written, the poem on the Fair of Carman would still carry us 

back to the first half of the twelfth century. It is barely 
possible that two stringed instruments, the Zimpan and the 

fiddle, should have found their way in the course of forty 

or fifty years from the East into the farthest comer of 
Vostern Europe, and to a country which took no part in the 

first crusade. But no one will think it probable; especially 

when it is remembered that these two instruments were not 

known by oriental names, ‘The balance of evidence, not. weolAnbie 
withstanding what has just been said, is however in favour of 

an Arabic origin of the earliest European bowed instruments. 

From the Ambs they could have come into Europe either 

through the Byzantine ompire by means of the Italians, or 

directly from the Arabs of Spain. There is no evidence, 50 20t in we 

far as I know, that bowed instruments were in use in Western (g0th cen 

Europe before the beginning of the eighth century, certainly 

not before the seventh. ea indapendea weoters cdliphele Sie 

lished in Spain in 713, and an independent western caliphate sats, 

‘was set up under Abdalrahman IJ. in 756, Ror non tee se 

centuries, while the Ommiadan dynasty thus established 

governed the Moslems of the west, Spain became a centre of 

all the arts and knowledge of the time, During the reign of interconna 

Abdalrahman III., and of his son, Abul Abbas al Hakem II., 

considerable intercourse and friendship existed between the Cnesane 


4 


‘The name Kebeo does not occur in Irish manuscripts, but the in tretend,- 
three-stringed Timpan, which Ferfi, son of Hogabhal, played 
upon, according to the ancient legend of Inbar Mic Aingis, 

or the Yew Tree of Mae Aingis,"" may have been one. The 
Crwth trithont or three-stringed Crwth, spoken of by some sna ix 
Welsh writers, was also, perhaps, a Rebee, or one of the 
modified forms of it made in imitation of the old popular 
instruments played with the fingers, the Crwth or Rote. It is 
interesting to find in Ireland, Wales, and Britanny « three- 
stringed bowed instrument, and that in one of them it still 
bears a modified Azabic name. The Spanish rustic instru- 
ment called a Rebed is probably a descendant of the original 
Moorish instrument. 

As soon as musicians became acquainted with the bow, tn 
they naturally endeavoured to apply it to such stringed atpted to 
instruments as could be played with it, or which could be 
readily adapted to this purpose. This oxplains why the 
same name is indifferently applied to an instrument played 
with the fingers or with a bow. Indeed, the same instru- 
ment, or at least slightly modified forma of the samo instru-ssumant 
mont,”' appear to have been sometimes played with the ihe snsen, 
fingers, with a plectrum or quill, or with a bow. A Spanish poet, and bow. 
who wrote about the year 1350, the arch-priest of Hita, Juan 
Ruiz, in enumerating the instruments which the Joglars used, 
speaks of a Vihuela de Pefiola anda Vihuela de arco, that. is, 
of a violin touched with a quill or plectrum, and of another 
played with a bow." He also speaks of two kinds of Rabés 
or Rebecs, one of which he calls gritador or screeching, and 
the other Moorish. Perhaps these were played like the two 
Vihuelas, one with a quill, giving s sharp hissing sound, and 
the other or Moorish one with a bow like a fiddle. I have 
already shown that there were also two kinds of Rotes, one 
of which was a bowed instrument. 

© Lectures, xxxti, vol. ih, p2269. 

wt... Chascun de aus selons Vaccort 
‘De son instrument sans descort 
Viole, guiterne, cytole 
De dois, do penne, ot de Carcher, 

os? El Rabe gritador con la su alta nota ; 
Cab’ él ¢! garavé taiiiendo la sua nota. 


: a 


hr, The Spanish Vihuela above mentioned was | 
Yue; Viula, Viola, and Fronch Vidle or Vielle, which 
in Latin documents Vidula, Fit, Fool end Phiale, 
latter is evidently derived from Vite; the others 
ably forms of the original name from which all 
and Teutonic names are derived. i None aaa 
instrumont we are discussing appears to have been indif= 
forently called Vielle or Viele and Viole. The latter is almost 
emouera the Troubadour or Provencal namo. Afterwards the latter 
name was exelusively used, and ultimately passed into the 
modem form Violin, while the name Vidle was | 
totally different instrament, the Organistrum or 
whence the French Chifonié. "This is the modern Viol, in. 
which the music is produced by the rotation of a wheel. 
Teenie The Teutonic names for the Vidle were: Anglo-Saxon, 
me rite; Fithele; Old English, ide; Old High German, Fidula, as 
in Otifried’s Krist; Middle High German, Videle, end also 
araingt,, according to Diez, Vigele. ‘The Irish Fidilis related to the 
Teutonic forms and not to the Romance ones, from which 
we may conclude that the original instrament was introduced 
into Ireland through the Anglo-Saxons, and not through the 
Normans, and consequently before the first crusade. a 
Up to the eleventh century the Vitle, and indeed all 
“* bowed instruments, consisted of a more or less conical body, 
resembling somewhat a modem mandoline in shape. It had 
usually five strings. Drawings of instruments perfectly similar 
El Selterio com ellos mas alte que In mote 
La Vihuela de peiola con aquellos aqui sote 5 





Form of | 
Wiae 
ae 
oni 





Medio cao et Harpa, con el Rate morkoo 
Entro ellos alegranzs al Galope Francisco 
‘La Aota dis con ellos mas alia que wn Frisco, 
Con ella el Tarbote sin ésta no yalo un prisco, 
La Vihuela deorco fase dale bayladas, 
Adormiendo 4 las veses, muy alto & las vogadas, 
‘Voces dulces, sabrosas, claras ¢t bien puntadas: 
A las gontes alegra todas tiene payadax. 
i Historia de ta musica espattola deste ta venida da loa Feniciow 
| hasta al aio de 1850, por Mariano Soriano Fuentes. 
9 Chaucer, The Prologue, ‘The English Bible of 1551 has Fyddelt (2 
Kyngen, c. vi) 


| ~» } - | 
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to the Vidle are, however, found with three and even with six 2s, 

strings. But at this period one kind of the ote, the Vide, ieeiie. 

the Hebec, and Gigue were so like one another, that 

the only distinction between them was in the number of 

strings, which were generally two in the Gigue, three in the 

Rebee, five inthe Viéle, and six inthe Rote.”* Even at a later 

period, when the Vitle began to assume more or less the shape 

of the modern Violin, the names Rote, Vidle, and Rebec scom 

to have been regarded as synonymous by several writers.” 

After the eleventh century the Vidle became oval, the neck suanee ot 

was made eeparate from the body, and the whole instrument those inetra- 

began gradually to assume the appearance of the modern screws 

violin. The Hote seems to have remained unchanged, until 

it began to become obsolete in the fourteenth century. 

The Rebec also underwent a change somewhat like the 

Vidle, its form in the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries 

being not unlike a rustic fiddle. The body was usually tra- 

pezoidal and truncated, and not oval as in the violin. 
Besides the Rote, the Vidle, and the Rebeo, there was ame oigm; 

fourth bowed instrument in great repute in the middle ages, 

the Giga or Gigue mentioned above, Like all other bowed 

instruments, the Giga had a more or lees ellipsoidal form, the 

neck being formed by an clungation of the body, which was 

alao bulged at tho sides. ‘The table or face was pierced with 

two sound holes, between which came the bridge. Thenumber 

of strings in the older instruments was two, but afterwards 

generally threo, which were attached to a cordier as in the 

Vidle. In the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries the neck 


™* I need searcely remark that the number of strings in any of these in- 
struments varied very considerably, though St was generally ax given in the 
text. Tieronysnus do Moravia gives the number in the Aebec in his time 
(thirteonth century) aa two: “Est autem rubeba musicum instrumentum, 
habens solam duas chordas, eono n se distante per diapente, quod quidem et 
sicut viella area tangitur",—MS, Bibl. Nat, Par., Fonds Sorbonne, No. 1817, 
quoted by Ambros, op. cit. p. 259. 

98 M, do Coussemaker (Trait¢ sur Huchald) cites the following note to the 
Plonctus Naturae of Alain of Lille in a MS. of the thirteenth century: 
Lira est quoddam genus cithnrae rel fitola, alioquin de Roet. Hoe instru- 
‘mentum est multum vulgare”. In a vocabulary of the year 1419 occurs: 
Rott. Rubeba eat parva Figella (Ambros, op. eity iL. 20). 


73, which represents a Gigue of the thii 
2 on the doorway of the cathedral of Amie 
‘The German name of this instrament is Geige, and is — 
still in uso as the generic name of fiddle-like instra~ _ 
ments, M.de Coussomaker thinks the Romance Giga — 
aasdstha, Meena ges ane decired ce 


Geige from the Old Norse geiga, payer 
gigel, to giggle. No trace of the word can, however, _ 
besoend ie Miia Higk onsen boben aaa 
1200, that is long after the instrument called a Giga w: 

Tagen tos Romans countiion Diez not only assumes the 
German origin of the word, but he derives the French 

a leg of mutton, from the name of the instrument, wi 
resembled, and also the Spanish (Figote, mince-meat (hashed 
mutton!). The converse of all this is much more rationaland 
in accordance with facts, The Gigue found its way into 
Germany towards the end of the twelfth century, and there 
continuing in use and remaining unchanged in form to theend 
of the sixteenth century,” while ufter the thirteenth century 
it gradually became obsolete in the Romance countrics,it was 
carried back to France by German musicians, who in the 
fourteenth and fifteenth centuries wandered in 
numbers into France, and thus it became known a3 
instrument. 

The Ville was the favourite instrument in the twelfth and 





© Firat given by M. do Coussomaker ; Annal. Archéol, volume 7, p. 398. 

** ‘The instruments called Geigen in the aixtoenth contury by Agricola in 
his Musica Instrumentalis, aro of tho sumo form ns the truc Géyuer, excep 
they have the yoluted heads to the necks which are sometimes to be foun 
‘the bowed instraments of the fourteenth century. 
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thirteenth centuries with which the Joglars and salnetrels 20 em 
companied the lays of the Troubadours and Trouvéres."" Soy 
is also frequently mentioned along with the harp for this 
purpose.” Dance tunes were also played upon the Viale”? 

Tt must have occupied « similar rank in Germany, as we have 

even a knightly fiddler accompanying his song on the fiddle 

in the Nicbelungen Lay.”'! Women played the fiddle as well « 

as men; indeed it was considered as the special instrument offs well asty 
women. In the Reimchroniole of Ottokar, we are told that 

the beautiful Agnes, the mistress of Wenzel IL, of Bohemia, 

could “fiddle and sing”. 

Of the four bowed instraments used in the middle ages, Bowed in 
which we haye been considering in the foregoing pages, hear 
Rote, Viale, Rebeo, and Gigue, tho only one mentioned by 
name in Irish manuscripts, so far as I know, is tho Vidle, 
which, os I have said, is mentioned in the poem on the Fair of 
Carman in the form Fidil. The instrument called by this sre erator 
name was evidently a rustic instrament used by the Peasants 
probably for dancing only, and is nowhere mentioned in con- 


* Guillaume de St. Pair, speaking in his Chronigue de TAbbaye du Mont 
St. Michel, of a procession visiting that place, says: 
“ Cil jouglior I ob Ml runt 
‘Tout lor Vidles traitos unt 
‘Lais ot sonnez vant viellant”, 
 “ Quand les tables ostéos furent 
Cit jougléour en piés sesturent 
Stont Vidleslot Harpes prisos 
‘Cangons ct sons, vers ot reprises 
Et de gestes canté nous ont". 
Hugues de Méry, Tournoiement de UAntichriats 
wo" Tile joglar, que son el palais 
‘Violons descortz ¢ sons ¢ lain 
E dansas et cantons de geste"—Roman de Jaufre. 
wt As Volkér is about to depart from Bechelire, he flddics and sings for 
Gotelinde : 
 Volledr der snollo mit stner videlen dan 
Kom gezogenliche fiir Gitelinde stan 
Er videlt siieze doeno ir siniu liet s 
Damite nam er urloup, 40 er von Becheléren aciet. 
: xxvil. Avent, 
In another place (xxix. Avent.) Volker's Videlbogen or fiddle bow is 
spoken of. 




















prose tales, and in the laws. O'Curry has b 
all those fragments in the Lectures, and almost 
Gsinsapelre enim tibies cS, 

the history of the harp in Ireland, with 
othe The wale almost inseparably interwoven, — 
place it cly reo to daw cones Yo wht the 
Timpan was, The passage quoted by 
in Tootare xvi enable Baye dab 
Tisipan ‘wn cartalaly givte 1 5 Powel ee 
does not preclude the name being also applied to an instru- 
ment played with the fingers, as was the case with the Rote 
tvoxiwasorand the Vidle. Now this is the conclusion — ) 
*ers*' careful consideration of all the evidence on the m 
Jed me. Were the two instruments called by the namo 
Timpan, like the two kinds of Rote or like the two 
kinds of Viele? One or more of the strings of the: Timpan 


hod ‘Ballymote, RTA. bod p. eceene, 
TERE Vol ti, p. 969, a 
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played with a bow were touched by the Rogers oF rateten 
by @ quill plectram; the instrument must therefore have sntsome 
somewhat resembled the Welsh Crwth, which belonged to the wets, 
type of the Rots rather than to that of the Vidle. The presence f#r st. 
of a string or strings fastened outside the finger-board as in 
the Welsh Crwth, was not peculiar to the Rote, but existed in 
some, if not in all the older forms of the Vidle. This outside 
string was the Bourdon of Hieronymus de Moravia, who 
gives the different modes of tuning those instruments. These 
modes of tuning sccm to indicate different kinds of instra- 
ments; indeed M. de Coussemaker thinks that under the term 
Vielles” Hieronymus de Moravia included the Rote—that 
the term was in fact a genoricname for all bowed instruments, 
«view which coincides with what I have said above, that up 
to the eleventh century the bowed instruments in use in Europe 
did not essentially differ from each other, Itis therefore im- net pesive 
possible to say whether the Timpan was a Rote or a Vidle, Sherkor the 
but there ean be little doubt that the instruments included £ifécmet" 
under this name in Irish documents were practically the same 
as the instruments of the same class in use in the West of 
Europe in the eleventh century, and that in the absence of rn ana 
positive proof to the contrary, we may safely assume that the mrrows! 
Irish ‘Timpan and the Welsh Crioth or Orud of the time of fenisan 
Giraldus Cambrensis were borrowed from the neighbouring 
continental nations. 
Wind Instruments.—There can be no doubt that pneumatic 
or wind organs were known at a much carlier period than is 
usually supposed. St. Augustine, who lived in the fourth cen- 
tury, distinctly alludes to organs supplied with air by bel- 
lowe The sculptured representation of two such instru- 
ments forming part of the bas-relief on the base of the obelisk 
erected under Theodosius in the place now called Almeidan 
at Constantinople, fully confirms the words of St. Augustine. 
The discovery at Axles, in the south of France, of two antique 
sarcophagi of the sixth or seventh century having sculptured 


> “Quoniam autem secundum philosophum in paucioribus via magna, 
ideo primo de Rubeba, postea de Viellis dicemus"—MS. cit, c. 18 
© Ja Pralmum lyi. vor. 9; and cl. ver. 4. 
INT. 34° 
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many other words, Two objections may be urged against th trie 


wi 
this view; namely, first, that the Irish form of the word is 
as old at least as the ninth century, being found in the 
Milan codex used papomapeprar bes) toms: and 


secondly, that the Anglo-Saxon for a trumpet in Beowulf mp e 


Bgme, which has a certain outward resemblance to Buine. 
There is, it is true, no evidence so faras I know that the 
word Buisine existed in the eighth century, but there is no 
reasonable doubt that the Romance languages were sufli- 
ciently advanced to justify the assumption that such a word 
might have existed at that period. The opinion that it isa 
loan-word is further supported by the fact that, in the form 
Buine, itonly occurs in the Milan codex, and in the compound 
form Guthbuine only in translations from the Latin, although 
the Buiniré, or player on the Buine, had a place in the Teck 
Midchuarda ot Banqueting Hall of Tara” The Irish and 
Anglo-Saxon look certainly somewhat like each other, but it is 
yery hazardous to found relationships upon resemblances in 
external form. In this case, no doubt, there is identity of 
meaning as well as similarity of form. Is Byme the true 
Anglo-Saxon form? May it not be itself a loan-word? 


Stoo and Sturgan, unlike Buine, seem to be true ee 


names for some kinds of trumpets, They may both, perhaps, pin, 
be referred to the Sanskrit Stu, to praise, to glorify, and if so, 


afford another example of the close relationship pointed out rustion to 


by M. Pictet between Irish musical terms and Sanskrit, What 
the variety of the Stoo called the Stoc fogra may have been, 
it is difficult to say. Gri certainly implies that it was 4 
melodious instrument; but what is the value of fo? It in 
probably intensitive, and if so Stwe fogri would monn a shrill 
eounding trumpet,’ 


Although Giraldus Cambrensis docs not mention the bag: 00 nie 


pipe as an instrument in use in Ireland in his time, there can 
be no doubt that it was known, as it is enumerated among the 
musical instruments at the Fair of Carman. The bagpipe is 
never mentioned in connection with the kings or nobles, and 


9% Lecture xxiv, vol. i, p. 300, 
#9 Cf. sé in ceol, the melody of the music ; Cf, also Sanskrit g7i to sing. 
54"a 


| 





Carman, was written in the first half of the twelfth century. 

The Welsh form occurs in a codex of the end of the same 
century or the beginning of the thirteenth century. The 
oldest manuscript containing the Norse form is not older, I 
believe, than the thirteenth century. So far this is presump- 
tive evidence of the Celtic use of the word to designate a 
bagpipe being the earlier. This, however, may be only an acci- rsh same 
dent, and in any case is not conclusive. Wherever the word frm to 
was first used as the name of 9 musical instrument, there can be™"*" 
no doubt that it is derived from the Latin pipare. The Irish 
form{came through the Romance: perhaps the instrument 
itself came with the name. 

It may not be out of place to remind the reader that the ola trian, 
Irish bagpipe was inflated by the mouth, aud ys in every mies 
respect the same as the instrument now known as the Scotch "teh one. 
or Highland bagpipe. The existing form of the Irish bag- 
pipe is modern, 

Instruments of Percussion, and Miscellaneous Instruments — 

‘The only instruments of percussion used by the Irish were 
bells. These instruments are frequently mentioned in tales 
which refer to pagan times, nor is there anything improbable 
in assuming that they were really known to the pagan Irish, 
Te is now ascertained beyond doubt that bells were known to Anusoity ot 
the ancient nations of Asin—the Chinese, Indians, Assyrians, 
and Jews; and what is of more importance for inquiries 
touching the history of Ireland and of Western Europe, 
they were used for a variety of purposes by the Greeks and 
Romans, Without occupying space with quotations or refer~ wor mate ot 
ences to ancient writers, which every classical scholar will frocks ans 
readily remember, I will state a few of the occasions on which 
bells were used. The Greeks attached bells to their doors; 
their night watchmen employed them to sound alarms ; officers 
visiting military posts used them for challenging sentinels ; 
in the houses of the rich the slaves were awakened in the 

oming by the ringing of a bell, and in lange families the 
household; at Athens the arrival of fresh fish in the market 
was announced by the ringing of a bell. In Rome the open- 
ing of the baths was announced in the same manner; bells 
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small ones Nolae.” The origin of these names is to be signet 


attributed either to Campania, and especially the city of Nola, 
being calebeaind forlatemiettackon of bella, or to bells of 

4 particular kind being made there. Popular tradition attri- 
buted the invention of bells to St. Paulus, Bishop of Nola in 
the sixth century; but for this there was, as we have seen, no 
ground whatever. The early bells of western and northern 
Europe appear to have been generally forged. Cast bells, 
especially those of a large size, may have been made in Cam- 
pania, which also distinguished itself very much in the fic- 
tile arts,"* and by their superiority in tone and appearance 
have led to the names Campana and Nole being given to 
such bells, and ultimately to cast bells wherever made, the 
forged ones falling intodesuetude. A diminutive of the Irish ne tren 
Cloce occurs in the plural form Céuicine in the tale of the Tiin 
B6 Fraich." Fraech, the hero of this tale, and the other 
personages who are the subjects of the incidents of the story, 
belong to the heroic period of Queen Medb, and the general 
character of the piece is pagan; nevertheless I think there 
can be little doubt that the word is a losn-word, borrowed 
in Christian times. 


Clukcine 


Open bells appear to have been in use in the Irish Church esrty ov of 
from the very first, and in early times to uve afforded in cer-eiuraes! 


tain cases a measure of the legal rights of » church. Thus vores 
for instance, a church was entitled to share the property of ures 


sightas 


strangers dying within sound of its bell, and if situated on 
the shore of a lake or of the sea, to all “flotsam and jetsam”, 
that is, to some such rights as are now claimed as “admiralty 
droits” It was only the original bell, under the protection of 
which a Tuath hod placed itself, that could be used for meu 
1 “Unde et & Campania, que est Ttalim provincia, eadem vasa majora 
quidem Campane dicuntur: minora vero, qu et & sono tintinnabula yocun~ 
tur, Nolas appellant, & Nola ojusdem civitate Campanie ubi endem vaen 
primo sunt commentata”.—Walafrid Strabo, De Rebus ecclesiasticis, lib. v. 
bie Cea Spe nd eae le Yer Comps Res oo ee 
est in Italiw partibus utensilibus ot vasis omnibus probatissimum. 8, Lsid. 


Proceedings of the Royal Irish Academy, Irish manuscriptseries, vo. i. p.199, 





had no authority whatever for calling the Ceolans in question 
Crotala, 

The Craebh Cini, Crann Ciuil, or Musical Branch, 50 the craan 
frequently mentioned in Irish tales, and concerning which itsia 
a good deal of information has been gathered together in" 
Lecture xxxiv., appears to have been seer gare y 
Europe as well as in Ireland. The Cireulus tintinnabulia irieasie a 
instruotus, or ring upon which were hung a number of small Wstinnbil 
open or closed bells, seems to have been common enough 
in the middle ages. Gerbert gives a figure of a i 
arrangement of “ Tintinnabuli” from a codex of St. Blaise, 
or St, Blasien, said to be of the ninth century, but probably 
of a later period. It consists of a ring, from which are 
suspended nine strings, to which are attached small bells, 
which appear to be open; nine smaller ones are fastened, 
one in the middle of each string. The ring is attached 
to another, which serves as a handle, and over which is writ- the ¢ymla- 
ten “Cymbalum", ‘This instrument was evidently intended” 
to be shaken by the hand. Sometimes the bells were hi 
ina row upon a bar of wood or metal, and struck with a 
hammer. Gerbert gives a drawing of one from a codex of 
St. Blaise, of the twelfth century. The bar is placed across 
a circular arch resting upon a column, of what appears part 
of a church, for a small belfry surmounted by a cross is shown 
in the background. A female plays on the bells with asmall 
hammer, which she holds in her hand, She appears to be a 
nun, but though her dress is certainly religious, it is not 
like the monustio dress of the twelfth and subsequent centuries. 
The Crann or Cracbh Cisit or Musical Branch wus an exclu-™e in 
sively lay instrument, it is no where alluded to in connection Branch «ny 
with a church, but the row of bells above described indicates: 
that perbaps the corresponding instruments on the Continent sintr 
were sometimes used in churches. This view is borne out by mayne 
acurious old church hymn, composed ofa mixture of Latin and slewher la 
German lines, in which we are told that the bells ring in the 
halls of the king, that isin heaven," The bells mentioned 
are called Schellen, that is to say, tintinnabula or Ceolans. 


r Ubi sunt gaudia 
Nergen mehr denn dae 
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only three tubes on each side, and consequently that the 
artist, being desirous of showing them all, but not being able 
to represent them in their true position, put them in as in the 
figure. There is, however, nothing that I can see to warrant 
this hypothesis, which is merely an attempt to bring the num- 
ber of tubes into conformity with that given in the descrip- 
tion of the Bombulum in the “ Epistle to Dardanus". One 
of the principal points of difference between the instrument 
above figured and those in other manuscripts ix precisely the 
number of those side tubes. In a manuscript of the library 
of Boulogne the number is five, and in one in a manuscript 
of the library of Angers it is six.'"* 

According to the account of the Bombulum in the Epistle aeseriptioa 
to Dardanus, the principal tube was made of iron and brass, "Bomba, 
not melted together, as some suppose, but, as I believe, of Rotate to 
4 core of iron covered with bronze, such as may be seen 
in many old bells; the lateral tubes being wholly of bronze 
or brass, No mention is made of grelote in the interior, 
although from the manner in which the sound is stated to 
have been produced, there must have been something in the 
interior of the large tube.'"* 

T cannot pass away from this novel subject of the “* Musi “anes, 
cal Branch", without alluding to a very early and curious yeneay, 
form of it which, according to Varro, as recorded by Pliny, truns. 
existed in the tomb which Porsenna, king of Etruria, built for 
himself, According to this account, the monument consisted 
of five pyramids, four st the angles and one in the centre, 


1012 M. do Conscomaker, Anal. srcheolog., iv. 100. 

Wi ‘The following i the passage of the Epistle to Dirdanns, containing 
the description of this curious “ Musical Branch”, 

© Fistula preteres artis esee mysticw, sicut fuseres earum rerum affirmant : 
reperitur ita, Bombulum screum ductile quadratum latissimumgue, quasi 
in modam corona cum fisoculo acteo ferreoque commixte, atque in madio 
concusso, quod in ligno alto spatiosoque formatum superiore capite constrin- 
gitur altcrum altero capite demisso; sed terram non tangia pleriaque po- 
tatur, vt per singula latera duodecim bombula acrea, duodecim fistulis in 
medio positia, in catena fixis dependent. Ita trin bombula in uno latere por 
circumitum utique figuntur, et concitato primo bombulo, et concitatis duo- 
decim bombulorum fistulis in medio positis, clamorem magnum fragoremque 
nimium supra modum simul proferunt”.—Loe. caf, 
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which consists of a humorous kind of giggling, in short catches 
of the breath, accompanied by sudden starts of the body. 


TRISM MUSIC IN CONNECTION WITH THR HISTORY OF MUSICAL 
DEVELOPMENT. 


The discussion of the meaning of Ceis in the Lectures, and 
the conclusion to which O’Curry came, that the ancient Gaedhil 
were acquainted with Harmony, render it necessary that I xecsaity 
should say something on the general subject of our music, the fi mane 
more so as owing to the prevailing ignorance of the history 
music, the most erroneous views are commonly entertained 
concerning the characteristics of Irish, Scotch, Welsh, and 
English national music, and the relative antiquity of the 
popular melodies which are still current in these countries. 

The subject is so very wide and intricate, that I am justified jurzineation 
in including it at all in this Introduction, only on account of sounes 
its real importance, the prominent position it occupies in the 
Lectures, and the almost wholly untrodden state of this in- 
teresting field of inquiry. I will confine myself almost entirely diversion 
to the scale and tonality of Trish music, and its relation on thet ie 
one hand to the old church music, and on the other, to thet tn 
secular music of neighbouring countries. I will not enter 
into the question of the measure or rhythm, not only because ressns tor 
an acquaintance with it is not so necessary for determining thetine or 
point of development to which Irish music has attained, and 
for deciding the question whether harmony was known to and 
practised by the Irish in the middle ages, but chiefly becanse 
no profitable investigation of the rhythm of Irish music can 
be undertaken until Irish prosody is first thoroughly examined. 

The especial questions which I propose to inquire into atsuvject wit 
present mainly regard the history of musical development from fom acon: 
a scientific rather than from an artistic or esthetic point of view. of view; 
As I cannot assume that many of my readers fare acquainted mus vo re. 
with the history of scientific music, I am obliged to prefice my sisi fhe 
inquiry into the ecale and tonality of Irish music by such a bricf mune 
sketch of those parts of the history of European music as will 
enable them to compure Irish music with the artistic musie of 
Continental Europe at different periods, and to determine how 
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tions of the third and sixth are more remote and Ices casily 
recognizable than theae of the fifth and fourth, we can under _ 
stand how they might be discovered starting from the four | 
notes above montioned, It ig probable, however, that the dia sete 
tonic scale, now universally ued by European nations, wasaningoe 
completed in a different way. Starting from the fifth, G, a avobanes 
now fifth; D, could be obtained, and from the fourth, F, anew 
fourth, bB. We could in this way obtain a quinquegrade 
seale having five intervals :— 

Cm D vometine F see GF sna susait BB me (1007 

PMR ferme MES Scere Foti 
Of these intervals three would each be a whole tone §, namely, 
C-D, F-G, ad bB-C; and two each 14 tones, in the propor. 
tion $F, namely, D-F and G bB. 

The tunes of some savage nations are said not to extend exwnt or 
beyond the compass of a third, and those of many do not extend stiuruae 
to an octave. Such skeleton tetrachords as C-¥, G-C, might, 
consequently, be used to construct rude plaintive melody, but 
would certainly be insufficient to give melodic expression to 
the varied feelings and passions of an intellectually endowed 
people, They would, however, be suflicient for simple poetical 
recitation; indeed the music of the curious old alliterative songs 
of the Finns which form the epic called the Kalevalu, ex- 
tends only from the tonic to the fifth. The five-toned quinque- 
grade scale was, however, the first real musical scale, that is, 
the first one with which varied inelody could be constructed, ” 

It seems almost certain that this five-toned scale was the 
earliest musical scale of all ancient Asiatic and European 
peoples, It is still in use in China; the Barabra of the Nile 
cataracts and the Nubians have a five-stringed lyre, the tuning 


1017 "Phat is, the lengths of the waves which produce the several notes, and 
tho times of their vibrations, are proportional to the numbers given in the 
text. In other words, a string producing the octave of a note makes swo 
vibrations while that which produces the ground tone, or original note iteelf, 
makes one, the fourth, F, four while the ground tone makes three, and s0 
oa. Tho lengths of the chords which would produce the noter 4, 3, cte, 
would be in the proportion of §, 2, #. etc, which are the reciprocals of the 
numbers expressing the proportions of wave-lengths ond the times of vibra- 
ton, 
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#-C-G-D-A-E-B, 

Or in the scale of C. 

C-D-E-F-G-A-B-C 
1% H¢ 2 4 tt 2 

‘The sixth and third obtained in this way are not, however, Thascale 
those of the natural or ordinary modern diatonic scale. The ein on 
sixth would be higher than the sixth of the natural diatonic with moterm 
scale in the proportion #4, and the third about the same 
amount higher than the natural third. The sensibility of 
our ear is, however, limited, so that in a melody we might 
replace one interval by another without the ear being able to 
perceive it, provided that the ratio of the two intervals differs 
very little from unity. If the value of the ratio does not 
exceed the fraction #4, which is called a comma,’ the substitu- 
tion is searcely perceptible even to o trained ear when the 
original and substituted notes aro sounded successively; but 
as pieces written according to the old scale derived from a 
series of fifths could not be correctly played on an instrument 
tuned uccording to our modern diatonic scale, or the reverse, 
as I propose to show later on, any attempt to mingle them would 
produce disagrecable effects in harmonic combinations. 

Tn homophonous music there is not the same necessity for a kre ne 
tonic as in modern music, and we accordingly find that among ith 
all peoples whose musical development did not pass beyond tiny 
this stage, the sentiment of tonality is very weak, and that they 
used every tone of their scale as a tonic, We know that this 


vu hale, 


remember that we are in no way concerned in this essay with the pitch of 
the notes, but solely with the relative distances af which the notes proceed, 
whatever be the pitch. The uso of scales is to ahow the relative distances of 
notes and ¢he order of thelr progression ; the determination of the pitch as 
which the scale is to be sounded must bo ascortained from other sources. ‘This 
isan almost exclusively physical and historical problem ; the former Ia one 
almost purely mathematical, The advantage of the scale given in the text 
is, that it secures an identical starting point and several identical notes with 
the ordiaary diatonic scale, and thas facilitates comparison. 

119 ‘The word comma has two significntions in musical science. Ono, as 
here, when employed to denote the smallest appreciable difference between 
two sounds, which has beon ascertained to be represented by the ratlo $5. 
In this sense the term comma is almost excludrely employed in those depart- 
ments of music which deal with counterpoint and thorough bass, or the 

INT. 35" 
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doubt that the alteration in Church music effected by St. 
Ambrose about the year 380, consisted in merely returning to 
the true Greek music of the Eastern Church,—the music of the 
Western Church having begun already to develop the germs 
of polyphonous music. St, Gregory the Great, who governed 
the Church from 590 to 604, reformed the Roman schools, and 
not only established the system of Church music on a firm foun- 
dation, but exerted himself to introduce his system into allthe 
churches of Western Christendom, 

Homophonous music is incapable of giving rise to inde: Homopho- 
pendent creations of art, and could only produce works of any tiv 
extent in combination with poetry, The Grecks used itin this poy 
way, not only in the form of an accompaniment on the Iya ren 
odes and religious hymns, but even tragedies and extensive ye peams 
epic poems were in like manner musically recited. This redtea: 
musical accompaniment possessed a rhythm, or accentuation, sat 
different from, though subordinate to, the prosody or metro, giferest 
owing to the Greok language being itself akind of music. This” 
is contrary to Boeckh’s opinion,’ who seems to have confounded 
musical rhythm with metre. Rhythm, as M. de Coussemaker has 
defined it, was a catenation of metrical feet which presented an 
affinity with each other, without taking into account in certain 
circumstances either long or short, or their absolute value."”* 

The chanting of the liturgy was an echo of this old Greek re- ie enanting 
citative, but with different degrees of rhythm, according to thetine te 
subject matter. Thus the prose parts which had no metre were tae 
chanted without rhythm, that is, in notes of equal length, or 

pure plain chant. But the Christian hymns, some of which, ¢oition 
at all events, were composed on popular melodies, and were at 'met- 
first intended to be chanted by the congregation, or as substi- 

tutes for profane poctry in private, were rhythmed. Dom 
Jumilbuc has perfectly demonstrated that they were not in 


“me 


101 De Metris Pindaré, lib, i. ©. xviii. 

(08 Histoire de I Harmonie, p. 74, See also M. Vincent (de I' Institut), 
Notives sur trois manuscrits Grecs relatifs & la musique, in “ Notices et Extraits 
des manuscries da ta Bibliotheque du Koi et autres Bibliotheyues", publiéva pat 
TInotitut, t xvi., 158, etseg,, and p 107 et ey, and his Analyse du Traité de 
ta metrique et de la rhythmique de St. Avguetin, Sournal General de U Tnstree- 
thew Publique, 28 Bévelor et 3 Mars, 1840, = 

‘e 
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St. Isidore’s definition of harmony, on the other hand, Proves histetsition 
that the idea at least of the music of simultaneous sounds 
existed, in the modern sense, in the seventh century.* We 
are, I think, entitled to draw from St. Isidore’s definition of shows rat 
harmony the conclusion thet the first kind of multivocal ike me or- 
music, called at a later period Organum,' was to some ex. fatwa in” 
tent in use in the Church in his time, and consequently that 
its origin is to be ascribed to a still earlier 

It must not be, however, supposed that the practice of the 
Organum was a8 common as the theoretical knowledge of it Pun 
might at first lead us tosuppose. In the monastic schools the ™"e4+ 
young boys were trained to sing in the choir, as boys are 
still trained in churches and seminaries. Any one hearing 
the responses of the Gregorian chant as they are now sung in shown 
choirs where there are such choir boys, according to kind St Gein 
of “falso bordone” or “fix bourdon”, might be led to con: 
clude that, from the very first, there existed a tendency in the 
Cantus sirmus itself to develop harmony. Some persons have 
even gone so far as to put forward the opinion that at the 
period we are now considering, the choir boys sang in the 
higher fifth or fourth with the men, or in other words that the 


txt « Harmonica (Musica) est modulatio vocis, et concordantia plurimoram 
sonorum et conptatio”. Gerbert, Seript. tL. p. 21. 

1088 ‘The appropriation for several centuries of the word Organ to signify the 
well-known musical instrument, has quite obliterated the wider musical 
meaning of which this is but an analogical restriction, Organum originally 
signified, {n musical phraseology, any instrument employed to accompany the 
vocal melody. {n thix general senso it is froquontly used in tho Septungint, 
from which the word passed into the Latin Vulgute, and is actually used by 
‘St. Anguatine vo designate a pipe instrument blown by bellows, It has thus, 
‘no doubt, given rise to much idle speculation. Later still its moaning was 
extended, as is indicated in the text, to Include an accompaniment to tho lowd- 
ing molody-whether made by voices or by instruments, ‘This meaning fol. 
lowed closely the etymology of the word, because such accompaniment, even 
when made by volces, was wholly subordinate to the chief melody, so that 
‘he voices were no more than human instruments, In process of time, when 
the use of the great pipo instrument became general in churchos, and the ac- 
companiment to the chanted melody ar tothe vocal harmony, which had mean- 
timo been created, came to be chiefly discharged by it, the common name of the 
genus was monopolized by it so thoroughly, as to insure an utter oblivious- 
nese atnong sll, save musical archaeologists, that the word ever meant anything 
but the great assemblage of pipes with which we are from infancy familiar, 
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reach Ireland at the period of the greatest bloom of its schools, | 
and of their most frequent intercourse with Britain, Gaul, 
Spain, and Ttaly. 

Towards the end of the same century iinet 
Erigena lived, appeared one of the greatest writers on music ofimasys 
the middle ages,—Hucbald, a monk of St. Amand in Belgium. 

In his Musica Enchiriadis and his Sckotia de Arte Musica, 
Hucbald treats of harmony with sufficiently practical detail to 

enable us to form a clear and exact idea of it. The Organum he eatts it 
he calls the Diaphony, a word which was already used in a very . 
different sense by St. Isidore. 

In the original Organum, the Church melodies were aceom- rine sina ot 
panied by one, two, or three voices, who followed by direct 
movement, not alone to the octave, as among the Greeks, but 
also in other consonant intervals, namely, the filth, the fourth, 
the double ovtaye, the octave united to the fifth, or the octave 
united to the fourth, with doubling of these intervals in the 
higher and lower parts. But out of this primitive harmony, 
which was in fact but a development of the Greek antiphony, 
there grew second kind of Organum or diaphony, of which seemd sin 
we first find mention in Hucbald. In this second kind of sr 
multivocal music there were only two parts,—the melody and 
the Organum; but the latter no longer followed the melody by 
direct movement ; it accompanied it by a movement at one time 
direct, then oblique, and at another time contrary, and in which 
other intervals besides those called symphonies were employed. 

‘The introduction of this new kind of harmony, which is only 
exceptionally wed by Hucbald, marks a real epoch in musical 
development, The primitive Organum, consisting of an ac- 
companiment of continuous octaves, fifths, and fourths, would be 
nearly os disagreeable to our ears as a Chinese concert,’ whilst 


41929 T have followed in the text the usual opinion of musical 
that the Organun consisted in two volces singing together in fifths and fourths, 
with an occasional passage of one or of both yolces to the octave. But Herr 
O. Paul is of opinion (Geschichte des Claviers, Leipzig, 1868, p. 49) that it was 
not intended the melody should be sung ia this way by both voices simul- 
tancously, but that the molody should be repeated in = transposed piteh, Lf 
this were so, it would carry back to at Jeast the tenth century the origin of 
a principle which, watil M. de Coussemaker showed that it was known in the 
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harping or his singing was best.’ There is, however, an proof thas 
important passage in the romance of Le Roi Horn about a ¥1ssome- 
certain Gomm's harp playing, which clearly establishes ‘at 
skilled performers did attempt to introduce some kind of 
Organum into lay music," M. de Coussemaker, and those 
who think with him on this point, may perhaps say that the 
kind of accompaniment which Gomm is supposed to have 
played belonged to « later kind of harmony, and not to the 
Organum properly so called. But even if this were so, it 
would still carry back the use of some kind of instrumental 
harmony in lay music, at least a century further than M. de 
Coussemaker seems disposed to admit. The Jongleurs, or 
by whatever other name the musicians of the twelfth century 
may be designated, and who, as we have seen from a puseage 
quoted from Guillaume de St. Pair's Chronique de U' Abbaye 
de St. Michel,’ took part in religious processions, and other 
public semi-religious ceremonies, such as the religious dramas, 
could scarcely have resisted the temptation to try in secular 
song what was looked upon with such favour in Church 
music, But whether Organum was used in secular music 
or not, the latter could not long remain unaflected by the 
endless resources and splendour of the noblest and sublimest 
art of the middle ages, the Cantus firmus, ‘The combination Rive of « 
of these two elements, the Church music and the secular, gave Polyphony, 
rise to a new kind of polyphony—we can scarcely call it har- 
mony ; the most prominent feature of which was, that the ac- 
companiment was independent of the principal melody, and had 
a meaning of its own, This kind of harmony, which, like the Dwen/ or 
diaphony of mixed intervals and movements, grew up in France 
and Flanders, is called Discantus or Dechant, that is to say, 


1981 « Dax nie man wizzen kunde 
Wederez siiezer wacre 
Oder baz lobebaere 
‘Sin harpfon oder sin singen”. 
404 «Deut ki dune Vesxgardaat cum il 1a sot manicr, 
‘Cam sa cordes tuchot, cum les feseit tramler 
A quante faire les chang, & kantes organer 
‘Del armonie del ciel li purelt remembrer". 
1088 Ante, p. dxxvii, 





added, cach voice singing a distinct sala 
dicent justed to the others in the manner just described. 


tone "to the number of parte thus added, the Diseant was called a 


‘wsorpael motet, « triplum, a quadruplum, etc. pomer ie oeas | 


this kind of harmony were probably made as a moans of 
amusement in private society by two persons: 

—one singing some popular song of the timo, and the other 
accompanying him with a Church hymn, The object in such 
a cago was the avoidance of discord rather than the production of 
concord. The whole interest necessarily concentrated itself on 
the movement of the voices, and in order to | 

‘@ strict maintenance of the time was necessary. In this way 


warema musical rhythm beeame of great importance. There was no 
=e Ph 


division of time in the Cantus firmus, but Discant was a 


Seo teannred harmony. ‘The rules relative to the classification, 


Prete 


the employment, and the catenation of concords and discords 
given by Francon of Cologne, one of tho earliest writers who 


sulgjouy.te treated of this kind of music, appear to refer only toa discant in 


Seeoiaty 


which note corresponded to note, that is to say, a counterpoint 
in which notes of equal duration were given to each part. M. 
de Coussemaker has, however, shown from the musical monu- 
ments of the twelfth and thirteenth centuries, that the discant of 
note against note was rather an exceptional kind, even in the 
1" M, Danjou first discovered the Zyactatus Cuntus Mensuratiiis of Egidius. 


Chapter iv., Je modo componendi tenores motecorum, will be found as a note in 
M. de Coussomaker's Histoire def Harwonie, p. 29. 


rae 
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time of Francon, and that the various counterpoints, known 

Tater az “ equal counterpoint”, in which all the parts had notes 
ofequal valuc, “figured or unequal counterpoint”, when the vat 
different parts had one, two, three, or four notes against one, smmerrant 
“ mixed or flowered counterpoint”, when the equal and unequal iets use 
counterpoints were mixed, may be traced back to at least his 

time. 

At first there was no artistic connection whatever between Volcos not 
the different voices; but, according as the richness and interest es pe 
of the melodic movement increased with the number of voices, 

some bond of connection became indispensable. ‘This was enctea wy 
effected by the repetition by a different voice and in a different imimion 
manner of a musical phrase which snother had 
sung. This “ repetition of different voices", as Johannes Gir- 
landia calls this “ coloured Discant”, is the first appearance of 
Canon and Imitation in music, unless, as Herr O, Paul seems 
to think, the firet traces of them are to be sought in the Orga. 
num. Until M. de Coussemaker showed the existence et 
isolated canonical imitation in the twelfth century, the earlicat 
traces of it known were to be found in the compositions 
Dufay, Egidius Binchois, and the other masters of the first and sx 
Flemish school of music, while double counterpoint was hitherto cenurte, 
supposed to belong to the middle of the sixteenth century, 

Discant wae made cithor with words, or partly with and 
partly without words. The diseant with words was made in Dive with 
two ways:—I, with the same words in all the parte, as in the™™™™ 
Cantilenes, in the Rondos, and in a certain ecclesisstical chant 
not specified;—2, with different words, us in the Motets, ono 
part, or voice, of which received the name of “ Tenor", because 
to it were always assigned the words of the principal text or 
melody. In the discant with different words, while one 
person sang the office of the Church, another is supposed to 
have sung a lay melody, generally some well-known popular 
tune. It was discante of this kind, cspocially ‘Triplams aren t 
with differont words, which gave rise, in the fifteenth and 
sixteenth centuries, to the composition of entire Masses, in 


‘aieeath 


1% Hence the fanciful derivation of the name Tenor from feven, because in 
the part composition he Aolds (tenet) the Church melody. 
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‘to sing the psalms perpetually without any interruption what- 
ever; athird of them at the choir, a third at Croit, and a third 
between choir and Croit. ‘That which is entitled to the name 
of Psalmus is that which is arranged and practised upon the 
Groit. That which has a right to the name of Canticum is 
that which is practised by the choir and is chanted from the 
Croit. That which has a right to the name of Canticum 
Pealmus is what is carried from the Croit to the choir. ‘That 
which has a right to be called Canticum Psalmi is what is 
carried from the choir to the Croit”, 

The vulgar music was undoubtedly rhythmed, and that of tiythm ana 
the Celtic and Germanic peoples exhibited a stronger feeling, opuiar 
as [have said before, for tonality in the modern sense. For 
although the modern tonality did not develop itself in artistic 
and harmonic music until towards the end of the sixteenth 
century, we find that the most ancient melodies which have 
come down to us, even from a period as early as the ninth 
century, are, to # certain extent, conceived in our modern 
tonality, so that there can be little doubt that in France and 
Flanders and Germany, at all events, the popular or vulgar 
music Was distinguished from plain chant by the two essen- 
tial characteristics of measured rhythm and tonality, In unite 
ing secular melodies to ecclesiastical chants to produce the 
harmonic combination called Discant, the measure of the 
secular music imposed itself on the ecclesiastical melody, und 
the new multivocal music was measured harmony. It is this 
circumstance which has led some writers to imagine that Diz- 
cant was first employed in secular music. There is, however, Disent tvs 
no evidence whatever to support this opinion; on the contrary, selotia 
the most ancient secular Discants—as, for example, those ts 
the Trouvdre poet, musician, and actor, Adam de la Hale, 
do not go back beyond the second hulf of the thirteenth 
century. Discant was well adapted for ecclesiastical chant, 
notwithstanding its highly artificial character, but it was 
too ponderous for secular lyric poctry; and yet we find 
many songs—madrigals, composed in strict canons or in 
canonical repetition. 

M. de Coussemaker, whose labours have thrown a flood of 
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Compére, and others, among whom were many who, though 
Germans, Frenchmen, or Italians by birth, belonged by 
method and style to the Flemish school, as Heinrich Isaak, 
Heinrich Fink, Amold von Bruck, Gombert, Claude Gou- 
dimel, and even Palestrina himself. It is especially from the 
masses, to which allusion has already been made, that we 
can form an idea of the skill and genius of those little-known 
artists. Starting equally from the Gregorian chant and multi- curscter ot 
vocal secular tong, these masses exhibit an artistic form so lofty, tf Yesist 
a construction of the musical phrase so developed, anda direc" 
tion of the vocalisation so certain, that music may be said to 
have in these compositions for the first time fully emancipated 
itself from poetry, and entered upon an independent career a3 

a creative art. 

Judging by the works of Jehannot Lescurel'”* and others, of yrencn 
which fragments have come down to us, there can be no doubt Flyhstoes 
that a great school of polyphonous music would have deve-™ 
loped itselfin France in the fourteenth century, had not the 
Anglo-Norman wars, the Jacquerie, and political disorganiza- 
tion, brought France to the brink of ruin, and hindered the 
growth of all art. About the same period a somewhat similar 
school of music,—the early Florentine school,—was emerging Barty Fer. 
into existence in Ituly, This school received a great impetus, sono, 
not only from the works, but the presence in Italy, of many 
Flemish composers. We are told that Josquin de Prés, Jacob 
Hobrecht, Alexander Agricola, and Heinrich Isaak were at one 
time together i in Florence. Flemish composers were, in fact, intuence of 
to be found in the fifteenth century at the courts of many of eto 
the Italian princes, and indeed at most of the courts of Europe. iaiy, ee 
But it was at the Papal court that the Flemish art eecms to 
have found most favour, if we may judge by the number of 
maeses of different composers existing in the archives of the 
Popal chapel; and we know that Josquin de Prés, one of the 
greatest composers of the second Flemish school, was at the 
head of the Papal choir itself under Sixtus tho Fourth. Tho 


‘* A rondeau of this musician, * A vous douce deboonaire ai mon cueur 
donne’, has been published by M. Betisin the Revue Musicale, vol. xil. n° 34, 
At isn triplum, the meloly of which is in the middle voice. 
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another and then principally in consonant chords. The same 
tendency is also observable in the contemporaries of Palestrina, 
especially in Giovanni Gabriel.” 

About the middle of the fifteenth century, when multivocal 
secular music had risen to nearly as much importance as a 
branch of musical art as ecclesiastical music, we notice for the 
first time attempts to substitute forthe accompanying voices an Instramenee 
instrumental accompaniment, in which the most important in- for voles in 
tervals and movements of the voices should be given. The wears 
instrument for which this accompaniment appears to have been 
arranged, at least in Italy, was the lute, which, in the thirteenth, she ists he 
fourteenth, and fifteenth centuries, to have been the favo- oot wet 
rite instrument in the south of whence it spread into 
the north especially in the luti-named century, The Frottole 
of a distinguished Cantorea Liuto, Bartolomeo Tromboncino, as 
we find them arranged by Franciscus Bossinensis,'" give ut 
good idea of this mode of singing a melody in aclo, and repre- 
senting the other voices of a polyphonous song on amusical in- 
etrament. Herr Ambros thinks that this mode of transform~ 
ing multivocal music into an instrumental accompaniment had 
not come into use in the thirteenth century. On the other hand, tmsteamen 
he thinks that we must not suppose the lute player ‘at that parisent 
period merely played the melody note for note with the voice. iirtvorn 
He probably struck the lower octave and the lower fourth to 
the melody, and also, no doubt, between them the lowersixth, 
that is, full concorde. Citas plabed sltbpeda thine sacle sa has 
heard at suitable parts of the melody, then playod some tones 
of the song simply doubled, and then again touched a chord." 


0 Winterfeld, Johannes Gabrieli und sin Zeitalter, Bd. iin, 8. 494. 

we fecheos pres un acai co of Bas Breen Cok ee 
from the work of F¥anciscus Bossinensis: Tenori e contrabasst intabulatt 
sopran in canto figurato per cantar ¢ sonar col auto. Libro primo, 1809, 

' The Conduite and other kinds of Discant without words, to which f have 
already referred’as consisting probably of a melody sung solo and an accom~ 
paniment on an instrument, may perhaps have been the first beginnings of 
polyphonous instramontal accompaniments. ‘Tho soccompanimonts of tho 
Jongleora, Trouvires, aud other early poet-musicians of Europe, whenever 
they attempted anything more than merely playing the notes of the air in 
‘unison, consisted in all likelihood of a simple instrumental harmony like that 
eaggested in the text. 
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example of this kind in s Pavanigtia, thats 
dance of Padua, from the book called i 
brated dancing master, Fabritio Caroso da Sermoneta, 5 
at Venice in 1581, that is, fifty-two years later than 
the oldest known examples of orchestral ic 
+ off about the year 1529." ‘This orchestral s composed 
in the style of madrigals and motets, which at this period 
were composed as strict canons or in canonical repetition, 
‘There was, in fact, no other kind of harmonic music artisti- 
cally developed except that founded on 
sGoaple ne fad ed's yet discovered the way to set s simple accord 
periuent.. Accompanitnent to amelody ; and hence, in the attempts nt musi- 
* cal drama in the first half of the sixteenth century, the dramatis 
persona are Pebial acu the sc ye age 
of a chorus behind or upon the stage sii 
Siprenee fugue style. It must not be understood from 








though common, mistake. ‘The songs of Joequin 
Loyset Compére, Tsaaks, and others, show how well the differ- 
ence was understood. To name only one 
«mention a Spanish air called merely Una musgue de 

which Josquin de Pres has made the theme of a m 


likewise arranged as a secular song, 7 he 
Revoutien Although, as I have obscrved, Palestrina’s music ‘isnot es 
Siow n sentially different from that of his 


Fulaisins, *chool, and especially from that of his master | 
impending revolution in music is foreshadowed in’ his works 


10 Winterfeld, Johannes Gate wn ein Zekuber, BAB 
1046 Or ae it is called in tho Cantl cento einquante (pnl 

180, “Una murque de Busogaya”. This Spanish air like # 

appears to bave been a favourite theme of musiclana. 

wissarum, published at Wittenberg in 1541, we find as the 

Moinrich Isuk, “Und musiqve de Biecay”, Fitin, Biogr, Os 
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and in those of Gabrieli. The most potent cause of that revo- seas ofthat 
lution was Protestantism. Music occupied too prominent a 
position in the service of the Church, and the esthetic feeling 
for harmony had become too developed in the sixteenth cen- 
tury, to allow of either the exclusion of music from the Protes- 
tant Church gervice, or the return to simple homophonous 
music. But as it lay in the essence of Protestantism—at least, 
as it developed its notions of ritual in Germany and France— 
that the congregation itself should undertake the singing, and 
as it would have been simply impossible for an uneducated con- 
gregation to execute the artistic polyphonous music of the time, 
the problem was presented to the composers of the Protestant 
hymnology of producing simple harmonized chorals in which 
all the voices could proceed simultancously. To do this it 
was necessary to eliminate the canonical repetition of similar 
melodic phrases in different voices; but this, as I have already 
pointed out, was the only bond by which the different voices 
were connceted together, the only link by which the unity of 
the whole was maintained. It was necessary to discover a now 
link in the notes themselves, and this was found in a stricter 
relation to a governing tonic. In this way, a system of har- 
mony growing naturally out of the Ionic Church tono, or our 
natural major scale, came to be gradually developed in the 
Protestant church hymns of the sixteonth century, which were 
for the most part founded upon popular sirs; so that even at 
the present day we do not find these old chorals strange, 
although many of the means which we now possess of marking 
the mode were not then known. This is even the ease with 
the French Protestant psalms which were harmonically treated 
by Goudimel, especially when they are in the major key. 
‘The manner in which Palestrina makes the voices in his masses eect of 
frequently act choral-like, as I have already mentioned, Proves causes an 
that he was not insensible to the grandeur of the effecta which Palatring 
under very opposite circumstances, had been the outcome of 
the ideas that influenced Goudimel’s hymnology. Palestrina’ 
task was, however, very different from that of the composers 

8 Helmholtz, Die Lehre won den Tonempfindungen als physiologivehe 
Grandloge fr de Theorie der Musik, 3 Auf, 1870, p. 389. 
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he assigned a movement different from that of the vocal bass, 

the groundwork of the piece, and to represent the chord it was 

to sustain in every part by means of figures, that is, each such 
figured bass note was to represent a chord, the management of 

the voice in these chords being left to the performer, As First uve of 
operatic rusi¢ required stronger meang of expression than wassereni. 
allowed in ecclesiastical music, Monteverde ventured to imtro- 

duce for the first time the chord of the seventh on the domi- 

nant without preparation, for which he was much abused by 

his contemporary Artusi. Previous to this bold innovation, only 
consonant chords, interspersed occasionally with a discord of 
suspension, were used, but thenceforward a bolder use was 
made of discords as independent means of producing sharper 
ehadings of expression. 

Under the influence of all these innovations the old Church Pasion of 
tones passed into our minor and major modes, and us the variety fornia" Inia 
of expression, which depended upon the variety of keys, was minor oten, 
diminished by the fusion, other means had to be found for pro- 
ducing it, such as the transposition of the keys to different 
fundamental notes varying in pitch and modulatory passages 
from one key to another. The fusion of the old Church tones 
into our major and minor modes appears to have begun as early 
as the thirteenth century, owing to the prominence given to the 
major seventh. Although the major seventh has, of all the 
notes in the major scale, the weakest fundamental relstion to 
the tonic, it has acquired a special importance in modern music 
from its position with regard to the octave of the tonic. Being 
separated from this octave by only the smallest interval of the 
ordinary scale, a ecmi-tonc, it serves as the passage, or ns it is 
called, the ‘leading note” to it, and thus comes to have a special 
position and function in the scale. ‘The minor seventh has not shanae ot 
the game importance; hence in modern music, in which there is a srsmth into 
tendency to mark and bring outin the clearest possible manner vik 
the relation to the tonic, the minor seventh is always raised 
to the major in the ascending movement to the tonic or its 
octave. ‘This transformation is the first indication of the 
change in the Church tones to which I have just alluded. Tt 
originated in polyphonous music, but it also invaded the uni- 








“8 


i 


single central, or rather fundamental, one. 

this took place, so did the modern idea ! 
itself more clearly in the minds of musicians 
not only in giving to one note—the tonic—a cer 
and combining power among the notes of the soa 


similar power to the chord of the tonic an 
With the help of the preceding sketch o 
lopement of music, meagre as it dare 


Wales, and also of England. 

Whether the Irish were practically ac 
tistic music of the Continent d g teats 
there can be no doubt that the e 0 
not unknown to them. Itis true, the 
as rogards the latter point, but I think it is 


196 ‘This bull bas bees incorporated into the body of 
is prefixed to the Third Book of the “ Extravigautes 
Juris Canonied ; Lugduni 1671, vol. iii. (Rxtraxagantes 
ginti a Tohaune Papa XX11. editae. Lib. 1., de 
rum, c. 1, p. 288), 

Der Evangelische Kirchengesong, Leipsig, 18 
quoted ty Helmholte, op. cit, p. 440. = 
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missionaries Austin and Mellitus, sent by Pope Gregory the 
Great, in 604, to convert the Anglo-Saxons, were probably 
provided with a copy of his antiphonary, gradual, etc. Under 2 
Pope Vitulian, Roman singers, among them John and Theodore, towsn 
were sent about the year 660 to Gaul and Britain to restore’ bcd” 
the Church music to its original purity. The passage from the century; 
poem of St. Aldhelin, who died in 709, which I have quoted in 
reference to the Psaltcrium,’” shows that already in the second 

half of the seventh century, the Gregorian chant was in use chastin 4 
in the west of England in a district much frequented by Irish fiewes at 
priests and monks. There, and in the northern and eastern the sme 
parts of England where Irish missionaries had established” 
Christianity before the advent of St. Austin and his com- 
panions, or were engaged in preaching it contemporancously 

with the Anglo-Saxon and Roman clergy, Irish pricats and 

monks must have become acquainted with the Roman chant, 

and introduced it into Ireland, eupposing it not to have been 
introduced directly from Gaul, between which country and Ire risimen 
land the most active intercourse oxisted in the sixth and seventh dontinens 
centuries. Aguin, in thoninth and tonth centuries wo find Irish-cau 
men living on the Continent, displaying considerable know wittaninie 
ledge of artistic music. tis true that these men may have 
acquired this knowledge after they had left Ireland; but it is 
scarcely credible that of the many Irishmen who were to be 

found in those times in France, Germany, and Italy, none 

found their way back to Ireland. What weknow of Moengal 

or Marcellus, as he was called at the monastery of St. Gall, 

under whose teaching the music-school of that monastery 

reached its highest fame, indicates that music must have beon 
cultivated in [rish schools, and that many educated Irishmen, 

after having visited the Continent and studied in the schools 

there, returned to give their countrymen the benefit of their 
acquired knowledge, and especially to teach the priests and 

monks to chant the “hymns, psalms, antiphonies, and re- 


1 Ante, p, dell, 

imo # Moengal, postea a noatrie Marcellus diminutive a Marco avunculo tc. 
ominatus, hie erat in divinis et humania eruditisimus”, otc. Kkkehard, 
De cas. monasterii S; Galli, ct. 


= 
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thing that we know of Tuotilo favours the view that he algo 7weie 
was one. In the first place, the name is, to say the least, 
much like a Latinized form of the Irish Tuatal, Tuotal, or 
Tuathal, a8 of the Gothic Totilo. Again, the wandering dis- 
position, the warm, impulsive spirit which made him equally 
ready to use his tongue or his arm against an enemy, remind 
us forcibly of St. Colambanus; and lastly, his great skill in 
instrumental music, and especially the decidedly Irish character 
of the melodies of the two tropes “ Hodie cantandus” and 
“ Omnipotens Genitor”, which have been published by Father 
Schubiger, seem conclusive as to his nationality. This Irish 
strain in his melodies may be the reuson why these were con- 
sidered in the middle ages to be peculiar and easily distin- 
guishable from those of the other St. Gall composers. tre 
is worth remarking, that one of the oldest musical monuments ss Lier 
of this period, the Liber Yimnorum Notkeri,'™ noted in wie 
Neumes, was illuminated, if not entirely written, by an Irish’ 
hand, ‘The initial letter of Notker Balbulus's Easter sequence 
to the air “ Frigdola”, commencing,  Laudes Salvatori voce 
modulemur supplici", of which Father Sehubiger has given a 
fac-simile, is an excellent example of the interlaced Irish 
style of ornament, with the interesting peculiarity that the 
trefoil or shamrock is used as » prominent feature of it. 

Irish manuscripts, although frequently mentioning music tin ass. 
and musical instruments, contain no examples of music noted Stamie 
in Weumes, or indeed in any other system of notation, “nd a 
scarcely any reference to the artistic music of the Church, 
Indeed I know of only two passages where any such re- 
ference oceurs. One of them—a very obscure one too— 
has been already several times referred to, and need not be 
further discussed here. The second passage is in a vellum 
manuscript, compiled at the end of the fifteenth and begin. 
ning of the sixteenth century from other manuscripts of 

som Ekkehard TV. saysof them: “ Istos proposuimus, ut quam dispar ejus 
motodia sit costeris, al musious es, noris”. De caribus & Gailt. 
ie ‘Tutilo dictaverat, singularis ac agnoscibilis melodine sunt”, 

108 Codex 121, Binsiedein. 

1064 Ante, p. diilny divi, and Lectures, vol iis, ps 238. 


105 Asa curious example of medieval Irish 
givo a translation of the whole passage here: 
“It is w question here, according to Augustine, 


by it, ra 
the power of God called in", Veliuw MS, H. 3,18, T.C 





All modern music, and indeed all polyphonous and har 1st, masic 
monic music, is constructed upon what is called the dia-isswosa 
tonic scale. When, however, we analyse genuine Irish sia a 
even comparatively modern ones, where they haye not been Chure! 
modified under the influence of Church music, or distorted 
to suit the exigencies of modern harmony, we find that many 
of them are constructed according to a gapped quinquegrade 
scale obtained from the cirele of fifths, as I have shown above; 
while a still larger number are constructed in the old Church 
tones. But so strongly impressed is the character of the gapped 
scale in genuine Irish music that in those airs moving in 
Church tones one or both the semi-tones are omitted. 

‘We have seen that the sentiment of tonality is of gradual Sentiment of 
growth, and that previous to the fusion of the Church tones — 
into the modern major and minor modes, most, if not all, the 
notes of the distonic scale were used as tonics, the same dis- 
tances, however, between the notes being continued to be” 
preserved which originally existed between them as notes of 
the old diatonic scale, thus furnishing, at least, as many kinds 
of keys as there wero distinct notes. This was also the case 
with the music constructed on the gapped quinquegrade scale, st the tae 
which will, for ovr present purpose, be conveniently TOBTE- seal saved 
sented thus: 

C-D-E-G-A-C 

Ifeach note of this scale be taken as the tonic of a distinct kers of the 
key, we might represent the order of succession of the notessinioe,, 
in such several keys by the following series: 


1.€-D-E- 





Or in ordinary musical notation: 


10% It is to be remembered, aeT have similarly remarked already (p.dxlir.). 
that the notation employed in the two following paradigms is not intended to 
indicate the pitch of the sounds, but only the relative distances and arrange- 
ment of the several notes. 




















If we omit the semi-tones, these series will represent the five thay renre. | 
keys of the gapped scale; if we do not omit them, we have mots 
the fiye melodic families of tones, which, like the gapped scale, tenon 
were developed from a circle of fifths, namely: 





» of sixths 
Mae Lydian *) of fourths 
s+ Molic ... » of thirds 

By melodic families are meant such of the Church tones as 
are adapted for polyphonous and harmonic music. Ags this 
term, Church tone”, is, probably, very vague to some of our 
readers, it is necessary to define the sense in which it is used 
in these pages. 

In the early Church music, four scales or keys were Ter Auibentie 
cognized, which were known as the four authentic tones of St, aabro. 
Ambrose. 
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Hence they received the name of plagal (rhayloc, oblique), srisinit 
aname obviously suggested by the position of their notes fv 
with reference to their tonic, Each authentic tone or mode 
had therefore a corresponding plagal mode, which had grown 
out of it. Both were known by the same name or letter, ortint ae, 
D, BE, F, G, which designated the tonic; but while the Ciars a 
authentic mode extended normally through the octave abore 
its tonic, the plagal extended usually from the fourth below 
the tonic to the fifth above it. In later times the authentic 
mode in D came to be designated the first tone, the plagal 
in D the second tone, the authentic in EF the third tone, the 
plagal in Z the fourth, and so on. When this ordinal desig- 
nation was fixed, has not been ascertained with certainty, but 
it was fully recognized in the later middle ages. 
The following table exhibita the eight Church modes.” 


Ist Mode—Authontic, 2nd Modo—Plagal, 








‘Tonic, Fourth, Tonic, Fifth. 


10% In this table the scales of each mode are given, that is, the orderly 
list of notes which may appear in a normal piece of each mode, But con- 
tingent alterations to which some of those scales are liable in actaal practice, 
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It is quite enough to look at this and the preceding Table, gemsot the 
to see that the genus of the music constructed on such @ plan clftarent, 
must be very different from modern music. Every scale is 
different; the semi-tones are in different positions with re- 
gard to the tonic and the dominant; this latter holds a dif 
ferent place and function from its modern counterpart; the 
several intervals are different, It is not difficult to recognize 
that, had the Cantus firmus been permitted to develope into 
harmony according to the bent of its own genius, the re- 
sult would have been something differing considerably from 
our present music, presenting much greater variety both in 
form snd expression, and probably more perfectly adapted 
to interpret the endless multifariousness of human passion 
and sentiment. 

But music, like all the arts, has been developed not ac- Perstope. 
cording to purely scientific laws, but in a great measure muscnor 
according to the bias given to it by the wayward capricescleoute | 
and the ignorance of men, What has been said above has, ssc 
of course, reference solely to the modes of the regular Can- 
tus firmus, As soon as it was brought into contact with the 
popular music of the northern nations, and especially as soon 
as iv began to be treated in the ways already mentioned, 
and to be made to form part of a discant or of other poly- 
phonous arrangements, it was inevitable that changes would 


three whole tones. ‘This “horror”, howover, like the corresponding natura 
abhorret a vacuo, has to be qualified; #9 that any modification which varied 
the naked succession of three whole tones was admissible, Thus the ordinary 
movement of the diatonic scale from F* to C, of three tones succeciled by a 
semi-tone, was regular: but were the singer to stop short on the third tone, 
the harshness would be felt at once, Hence in pieces of the first authentic 
tone in J, whenever the movement stopped short on B without proceeding 
upwards, the was modified, and became DB, Now a little reflection will 
show that such a piece of music would very much resemble one composed 
in the modern minor key of D, 

‘Similarly in the other modes, whenever a succeasion of three tones would: 
otherwise be unavoidable, tho 8 became DB. “This however was a rule of prac= 
tice, the putting which into actual exerelse was dependent upon the occur. 
rence of n contingency. It was not an essential feature of the mode or key, 
no more than a casual "accident ina modern pioce could be reckoned as 
‘one of the constituents of the key. Hence it is that in genuine Plain Chant, 
the b 2—the only modified note which it admite—in never marked in the key. 

xr. 37" 
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change which seems to have allowed itself most irreverent | 
scope in the execution of music of every kind in the middle 
ages, There were obvious deficiencies inthe series of modes, 
which the natural progress of knowledge and improvement 
of taste would have sought to supply independently of the 
external pressure working in the same direction, And, I may 
add, there was the prompting and guidance of the series of 
church modes itself, which furnished a get of scales 
ing from every note of the diatonic scale, all differing in 
almost everything from one another. One of the greatest—rriscint 
probably the greatest—drawbaeks under which modern music modern 
labours, and which will, probably, never now be removed, oat he 
the fact that the great composers of the fifteenth and six- 
teenth centuries, who determined the character of musical 
developement, failed to read the last lesson aright, and, in- 
stead of taking from the Plain chant this precious gift of a 
series of wholly differing scales which would have afforded 
an endless variety of harmonic creation, forced all musical 
progression into the twin moulds of the major and minor 
scales. Thenceforward the pitch of melodies might change, 
but the forms of musical combination became unalterable. 
‘The error was of the same kind, only more incorrigible, as 
that which for the varied beauty of natural scenery would 
substitute the artificial regularity of Dutch or Italian gar- 
denn caftn 
From the causes, and in the ways I have mentioned, contusla ot 
the old Church modes were gradually modified under the nonéas- 
influence of polyphonous music. But, as there was no cor- 
responding change in nomenclature, there arose the greatest 
confusion with respect to the names of these modes. At 
length Glareanus, one of the most distinguished theoretical 
musicians of the sixteenth century, endeavoured to bring order 
into musical tonality. He recognized twelve tones—hence the 
name of his treatise, the Dodecachordon—six authentic and six 
plagal. To these he gave the old Greek names of the different 
tones, and notwithstanding that he misapplied them in nearly 
every instance, his nomenclature was adopted. The table of 

evo Helmbolts, op. cil p 875. 
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and second differ so far as that the Iutter leaves out, or #kipe, Gmparison 
the fourth and the seventh of the former, but are identical in ese 
every other respect; the third differs from the first as much 

as it corresponds with it. The second, fourth, and fifth, only, 

are the same in both scales; the third, sixth, and seventh in 

the ordinary diatonic scale being lower than the corresponding 
sounds in the scale derived from the chain of fifths in the 

ratio of fy or a’ comma, 

Further, a glance at the ratios appended to the ordinary 
diatonic scale (a’”’) shows us that the intervals of sound, of 
which it is composed, are far from uniform, Thus, of the 
greater intervals, or tones, as they are called, those between 
C€ and D, Fand G, A and B, are all equal; those between 
Dand EB, G and A, are alao equal to each other, but are less 
than the former series by the same ratio of §4. Hence the 
former are known to musicians as the major tones, and the 
latter as the minor tones. This difference of what we may 
call size in the tone-intervals involves a difference in the rela- 
tion to them of the semi-tone intervals Z-F, and B-€. 
These are themselves equal to each other, and nearly equal 
to five-ninths!™ of a major tone; being thus proportionately 
nearer to the value of the minor tones by one-ninth of a tone. 

On the other hand, in the quinquegrade diatonic seale (a’) 
derived from the chain of fifths, the five tone-intervals are 
mathematically equal. The two semi-tones, also, are equal 
to each other, and have the same relative value with reference 
to all the tones alike ; but they are perceptibly less than 
the corresponding intervals in the ordinary diatonic scale (a’”) 
by a comma, or §f- 

1002 They are really equal to almoxt 994) Of A major tone, ‘The inaccuracy 





muricians frequently consider tho scalo as composed of twelve equal semi- 
tones. Taking tho mean semi-tone a8 = 1, the major tone would in this case 
be equal to about 3°04, the minor tone to 1:82, and the natural diatonic semi- 
tone (B- F) to 12, fi 

We They are each almost equal to 9359 of u tone, being actually less than 
this by -000007, a quantity alike inappreciable by the ear and unproducible 
by any instrument, 
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uw 


umber of semt- = 
Bives 2 ffs ga bs 
Could the corresponding diatonic scale, which is derived 
from @ sequence of ascending fifths, be rendered by a similar 
Pipe of equal dimensions, it would be as follows:— 


‘Quinqnegrade Diatonic Scale derived from Fifths. 


Number of sem ee 
mit oy G be gids 

Any one can recognize that the corresponding notes are 
not equivalent; and, hence, that, with respect to many kinds 
of instruments—and notably the organ—the same instrument 
cannot perform exactly both scales. They might, indeed, be 
rendered on the violin, by a player sufficiently instructed and 
careful to mark the differences of sound. But even this dual 
capacity of the violin is restricted within narrow limits. For 
all the four strings cannot be similarly adjusted for the twosnewn by 
scales alike. Thus, if the G string be tuned to render cor- sna 
rectly the ninth below A in the ordinary distonic scale, it will 
be perceptibly high, or “sharp”, for the corresponding ninth 
of the other diatonic system, So that, even the fiddle, the 
simplest and most accommodating instrament conceivable, 









same order of interval, no matter what may be the pitch of the fundamental 
note, 

1066 Should any one be surprised to find that even the standard note, A, does 
not correspond in both scaler, Jot him remember that in the ordinary or “na- 
tural" sealo the numerical value of A (or the sixth note of the scale), with 
respect to the initial note C, is gs whereas in the quinquegrade, or that derived 
from a chain of fifths, the value of the sixth note is a comma higher, or 
#2 The sounds which would represent those respective values, could not 
possibly be identical, 
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lins tuned upwards from the G string.” Tho owing wil, 
be the result :— 


Me 


‘Violin tuned from G String for Natural Scale. ‘ 
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‘Violin tuned from @ String for Scale derived from Fifths. 
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Here the ordinary notes of the natural diatonic scale are 
perceptibly ‘flat’, or lower than the corresponding notes of 
the scale derived from fifths; just as in the former case they 
were proportionately “sharp”, or higher. 

It is unnecessary to say one word more to show that the two 
soules are in most of their notes incommensurable ;'* and 
consequently that music composed on the basis of the one 
cannot possibly be faithfully rendered by a performance ac- 
cording to the other, 


WF Te is unnecessary to eay that no fiddier would consent to tune hisinstru- 
mont thus: Ko our illustrations aro almont purvly theoretical. ‘The piteh of 
the open G string is eet down at 195-75, that being its value in the natural 
scale tuned from A at 485, The G string of each violin must, of course, be 
supposed to have the same pitch, otherwise their respective progressions could 
not be referred to tho same standard of comparison. 

1H" ‘The obvious explanation Is that the i/ths in the ordinary natural scale, 
are not allequal to each other. C+ G is not equal to D- A; the former 
contains two major tones, one minor tone, one semi-tone ; the latter, one 
tmajor tone, two minor tones, one semi-tone, On the other hand, inthescale 
dorived from tho sequence of fifths, the fifths are mathematically equal to \ 
each other. How could such scales be equivalent ? 
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rately concerted arrangement of the yesper psalms to the 
accompaniment of a complete orchestra of stringed instru- 
ments und organ. But in these four distinct styles of music 
the most acute enr would fail to trace any difference in the 
intervals employed. The mould and the material out of 
which the song was wrought, were the same for all ; it was in 
the grouping and arrangement that the characteristic distino- 
tion of each was to be found. 

But the story would be different could the critic compare 
those same performances with specimens of the Cantus 
Jirmus of cight hundred years ago. They had then a 
simpler music, even if less pleasing; their scale was homo- 
gencous, because there was no necessity for the complica- 
tions enforced by an equilibrium of difficultics, They had 
not the pianoforte, the many reed instruments which we now 
possess, and they were unacquainted with that amazing range 
of distinct sounds which a modern operatic orchestra includes. 
But even before the necessity of disciplining the modorn 
army of musical forces existed, the quinquegrade seale was 
found unsuitable for the construction of the complicated 
masses of tones combined by the great masters of polypho- 
nour song, and hence the gradual developement of the more 
complicated natural” scale, 

In comparing Trish music with Church music, and studying tee. 
the nature of the influence which the letter exerted on the 
former during the middle ages, we must bear in mid ae 
therefore, that it is the old Cantus firmus constructed ished ee 
ing to the quinquegrade scale that we have to deal with, and 
not the modern plain chant, in which the intervals are those 
of the natural scale, and that the only difference as regards 
scale between Irish and Church music, consisted in the omis- 
sion of the semi-tones from the former. 

The preceding observations on the character of the two Tempera 
seales—the quinquegrade and the natural—are wholly irre- 
spective of temperament, or that adjustment of the parts of 
(especially fixed) musical instruments, which is necestary in 
order to diminizh the inaccuracy of their rendering of certain 
intervals. Every one acquainted with the piano-forte and 


an 


equal," it might be thought that the tempered scale of the 
pianoforte, which has all thetones equal, is adapted for ren- 
dering correctly music written according to the quinquegrade 
scale. But we must remember that the tones of the tempered 

scale are all Jess than those of the slajwgethonlapehelish 
semi-tones of the former are greater than those of the latter. 
‘The music of the one evidently cannot be expressed by the other. 

I shall now proceed to study ench of the five ancient Irish The tre 0- 
keys that correspond to the five keys which are obtained by 
making each note of the quinquegrade scale the tonic, and to 
the five melodic families of tones, and contrast them with the 
keys used in modern music. 

The first of the gapped quinquegrade series, C to C’, cor Kay of Gy 
responds to the first of the diatonic series, U to C’, from which 
the fourth and seventh have been omitted. The third and sixth 
of these quinquegrade scales have not, however, the same va- 

Tue as those of the natural scale, as will be scen by contrasting 
the intervals of the three scales: 


Gapped Quinquegrade } ¢ - Ds ik a5 AEP 
yuinguegrade diatonic) @-D-B-F-G-A-B- 
i eae oe 
Natural datanic najée ¥ © c- D-E-F-G-4- 8-0 


The third and sixth of the gapped and diatonic quinque-chsraster of 
grade scales, and which may be called the Pythagorean major ail be 
third and major sixth, are respectively a comma higher than *” 
the corresponding notes of the natural scale ($}=§. 94, and 
43=. 93). On stringed instruments played with the fingers 
or with a bow the third and sixth of the two former scales 
may be distinguished from those of the natural scale, but not 
on keyed instruments. But, although capable of being dis- 
tinetly produced on stringed instruments, our ears, accus- 
tomed to the large intervals of the diatonic scale, can scarcely 
discriminate in homophonous music two notes differing by a 
comma only, A very disagreeable effect is, however, occa- 


wr Ante, p. dixxxi. . 
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and sixth are Pythagorean, that is, each is played a comma 
sharper than the corresponding notes of the natural scale. 
Even 4 stranger to our national music will at once detect the 
special expression wrought by thus bringing back the execu- 
tion of the tune to its original standard. ‘This very air is an 
abiding instance of the havoc caused in Irish music by igno- 
rant or careless adapters. If Sir John Stevenson's setting to 
Moore's words, “ Exin, the tear and the smile in thine eyes”, 
be compared with the version in Bunting’s collection, the su- 
perior accuracy of the latter may be at once recognized on in- 
trinsic evidence. Yet Bunting committed the blunder of 
setting this simple air in b A,—a key entirely beyond the com- 
prehension of an Irish harper. 


‘The second scale, or that in J, of the quinquegrade series Key of 9: 


would correspond to the first authentic Church tone in J, in 
which the third and sixth would be omitted, 


pep Line gg ce toe ir os Misr Saar toeeliat=) 
D-E-+F-G-4-B+ G- D 
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The three first notes of the complete Church tone in D stents 


form a minor third, D -F = 27:32; it has also a Pytha-tus 
gorean major sixth which is » comma higher than the natural 
major sixth and not so well adapted for harmony as the 
latter.""' Hence, when the omitted third and sixth are in- 
troduced into airs, constructed originally in the gapped scale, 
(which has neither a third nor sixth) but now played upon 
instruments tuned according to the ordinary diatonic scale, 
the key seems to correspond to our modern minor key, as may 
be seen if we give these scales in ordinary musical notation. 
18H ‘The Church mode in D has frequently a fint or minor sixth (81: 128) 
in order to avoid the tritonus which would otherwise occur whenever the piece 
touched B without ascending further, See also note to p. dixxvil, and, for 
an example of what is here mentioned, the Introlt Staewi of the common muse 


for feaste of martyrs. It opens with the Sith, passing inetantly to the Sat 
sixth. 
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duiehi, * Get up early”, was originally in this key of D which we tn sin 
are now considering, but, having changed several notes in order th rape 
to make it" perfect", he has entirely destroyed the peculiar Irish scale #1 2. 
and antique character of the air.” There are, however, popular 
melodies known through the country, which are constructed in 

this key, among which may be specially mentioned the airs 

Cailin astér, Drimin dun oge, and Slainte Righ Philib, or *s 

health to King Philip". Some of the airs in this key were pro- 

bably originally composed in the diatonic Church tone; but so 

strongly impressed with the characteristics of the quinquegrade 

scale is Irish melody, that even where the melodies were con- 

structed in old Church tones, the semi-tones are cither wholly 

omitted, or only used in the higher parte of the air. On the 

other hand, under the influence of Church music or of modern 
harmonic music, the semi-tones are often introduced as passage 

notes in melodies constructed on the old quinquegrade scale.” 

An excellent example is the Péarla an Chitil chraobhaigh, ** the 

Pearl of the flowing tresses’. The sixth occurs indeed in it 

1074 Bunting traly remarks in his Preface (op, eit, p. 10), that “he had an 
opportunity, never perhaps enjoyed by any other musical compiler, of ren 
dering bimecl! thoroughly acquainted with" Irish musics nnd he boasts that 
he has been able “to preserve with a fidelity unattainable by any stranger, 
the pure, rnoy old style and sentiment of every bar and note in his collection”, 
Now, at p, 23, he gives the Tablature of the harp, and the “ method of tuning 
used by the old harpers", as he liad learned them from the last eminent harpecs 
who flourished nearly throo quaricrs of a century ago. According to this 
‘Tablature. the only affected note for which provision was made in the instru- 
ment was #$/; and according to the method of tuning, “#£C was sometimes, 
but very rarely, employed”. Sut the existence of any other altered notes 
scoms never to have been known to those Irish harpers, Nevertheless 
Banting has not besitated to give us airs, which he calls Lrish, arranged in 
the modern major and minor keys, with all their apparstus of sharps and 
flats, May wo not reasonably fear that ho may have been equally free in his 
treatment of those airs in other respects, and that the very severe, but just 
strictures which ho makes (p. 2) upon Sir John Stevenson's ‘ 
emendations of the Irish Mclodies*, may be fairly, although in a leer degree, 
extended to himeelf ? 

‘@™ ‘The introduction of eemi-tones into the higher parts of a melody of ex- 
tensive mnge, or the uso of them as notes of passage, cannot affect the genau 
of the music, any more than the occasional introduction of chromatic notes 
and passages into a piece of modern music can be eaid to destroy ite general 
dintonic character. 

10% Ancient Music of Ireland—Petrle Collection, p. 184. 
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Even in its modern garb, however, it still omits the sixth ex- 
cept as anote of passage. 
‘The key of Zin the gapped quinquegrade series corresponds Key ot 
to the second Church tone in Z, from which the second and 
fifth are omitted, as the following comparison of the intervals 
in the two scales will show :— 


inquegrade ) E- *-G-A-* - C- D+ B 
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‘The third and sixth in the scales from the chain of fifths arc charseter ot 
the Pythagorean minor third and minor sixth, which are ro. pred tae 
spectively  syntonic comma lese than the natural minorot & 
third and the natural minor sixth of the ordinary or natural 
diatonic scale. In the gapped and Church quinquegrade scales 
there are three flat or minor intervals—the third, sixth, and 
seventh. 

‘The three scales are here set down for the purposo of com- Compare» 
parison. A glance is sufficient to show how hopeless would san ie 
be an attempt to translate melodies written according to the 
first or second seale into the third. The fact that the second 
in the modem minor scale is a whole tone, while in the quin- 
quegrade scale it is only a semi-tone, is sufficient proof of the 
impossibility of doing so. 


‘Gapped Quinquesrade Scale in £, 





to suit the exigencies of modern harmony, have proceeded from a mistaken 
notion of patriotic duty, and a desire to maintain the pational musical credit. 
A* if national music could be anything else but the collection of the genvine 
melodies of a nation undefiled by admixture with what were the discoveries 
of other peoples und a later age. 

33"B 
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Petrie, is in D minor, but I am inclined to regard it as origin- 
ally belonging to the key of H. It has the same peculiarity as 
the preceding air of not having the second, which is one of the 
characteristics of airs in the gapped quinquegrade scale of 2. 


The gapped key of G in the quinquegrade series corresponds Key of @: 


to the authentic seventh Church tone in G, from which the 
third and seventh are omitted, as will be seen by comparing 
the intervals in each scale, 


Gi quinquegrade G+A-*-C-D-Bs *~ 
Reid. he ? ¢ 8 y 
Distonio quisquegrade ) Gi A B= OD - #2 P= @ 
na ate: 8 tHe Rey? 
Ordinary scale in { 0-49 B.C D> Boge o 
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scale of G in the sixth and seventh, The sixth of the quin. 
quegrade scale is a Pythagorean major sixth, which is a@ 
comma higher than that of the modern major seale. The 
seventh of the quinquegrade scale is flat, being what is 
called the narrow minor seventh, while that of the modern 
major scale is major, differing from the flat seventh by the 
ratio }9. The third of the quinquegrade scale is a Pythago- 
rean major third, which is a comma higher than the natural 
major third. 


2 
The quinquegrade scale differs from the modern major charac of 





no wey of 


Although the melodic effect of the gapped quinquegrade comparison 
scale is perceptible in every Irish air composed in this key, it tatoo tue 


would be difficult to find a single air in which the semi-tones are 
wholly absent. As a rule, the third and seventh, or sometimes 
the seventh only, are used either as integral parts of the scale 
or as passage notes introduced occasionally. Of these, the 
third is major, 4, and the seventh is minor, 4%, s0 that we have 
almost the trae Church tone. 

Gapped Quiaquegrade Seale in (i, 


. 


Sal 


surely the soventh;aleo ought to have been sharpened,at least when leading 
to.the tonic. 


——— 
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except when the flat seventh appears, the airs constructed tv chen 
in it are more in favour with modern musi¢ians than those 
in the second and third keys, given above, which are more 
foreign to our present system of tonality. Insome Irish airs the 
seventh is heard both sharp and flat, as forexample in Savour- 
neen declish as the airis generally played. As the Irish cha- 
racter of the air is given by the flat seventh, the sharp or major 
seventh may have been a modern introduction, especially as 
the major or sharp eeventh, whenever it is used in the air, ap- 
pears only as a passing note leading to the octave of the tonic, 
which hasno influence on the general character of the molody. 
It may sleo be added, that the major and minor eeventh could 
not be played in the same piece on the Irish harp; so that if 
the air was composed by an Irish harper, ho must have cer 
tainly used the minor seventh, for the character of the air is 
greatly influenced by that note. The two airs given in the 
Petrie Collection™—An bean dg uasal, or “The young 
Lady", and A chiil dlainn deas, or “ O thou of the beautiful 
hair'—are illustrations of this principle. In both the flat 
seventh oceurs frequently, giving a character to the piece; 
the major seventh occurs merely as a note of passage.” Another 
air which, undoubtedly, belongs to this class, is the fine one, 
“The Curragh of Kildare’! 

100 The Ancient Music of Ireland, pp. 158-158. 

10% Thid., p. 168, Dr, Potrio seems by his rotting to consider this air as 
written in the key of DB-major. But independently of this being a key 
which did not exist in genuine Irish music, he appears to have forgotten his 
‘own very correct observation made afew pages before (p. 101), that Irishairs 
frequently ond in what, according to the prinefples of modem music, wo 
should call the dominant instead of the tonic, It is scarcely necessary to 
say that I am not writing a treatise on Irish music, and that Lilo not propose 
to discuss, of even to enumerate, still Tess to explain, all the points upon 
which it differs from modern music. But I havo alroady said eulliciont ro- 
specting the influence of the Church chant upon the forms of Irish music to 
suggest an explanation of the class of cases, an example of which we have 
Deforo us, ‘The plagat modes of the Plain chant (see pnge dixxv.) are com- 
pored on scales ranging from a fourth below the tonic to # fifth above ; 
sometimes this range it exceeded by a note in either or both directions. In 
those modes the pleces do not end on the first or lowest note of the scale on 
which they are composed, as, according to modern theory, they should do, 
but on « fourth, or sometimes a fifth, above it, On referring to page dixxy., 
it will be egen that, although there are but four tonics, thore are really seven 
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sponds to Glareanus’ Rolie Church tone in A, and to the seale Kerst4: 


in A in which the regular second (plagal) Church mode 
moves, when the second and sixth are omitted, as the fol- 
lowing table of the intervals in the two scales will show :— 
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The quinquegrade scale differs from the modern scale of A charncierot 


minor in the third, sixth, and seventh; the third and sixth of the 
quinquegrade scale are the Pythagorean minor third and minor 
sixth, which are respectively a comma lower than the natural mi- 
nor third and minor sixth; the “flat” seventh ofthe same scale, 
on the other hand, is the narrow minor seventh, while the se- 
venth of the scale of A is major in ascending, and in descending 
is the broad minor seventh, which is a comma greater than the 
minor seventh of the quinquegrade scale. On stringed instru- 
ments, played with the fingers or with the bow, good players 


oven’s Ninth Symphony, the unearthly choruses and dances of the witches in 
Spohr's* Faust”, the diabolical drinking song of Caspar in Weber's  Freis- 
chiitz", The whole mistake arises from looking at music from the stand- 
point of the major and minor modes of modern music, Nowhere could a nore 
striking instance of the way in which the minds of musicians seom to be im= 
bued with the ideas of modern music to the exclusion of the notion of evea 
the possible existence of uny other kind of music, than in a statistical table 
given in the book just quoted (p. 174). In this table Herr Engel gives the 
relative proportions of tunos in the major and minor keys which he found in 
‘one hundred tunes of each of the principal countries of Europe, Eighty-two 
of the Irish airs were major, sixteen minor, and two major, but ending in 
minor ; while in the ss: umber of English acd Scotch airs there were 22, 
and 26 minor respectively, exclusive of 3 Seotch airs, which, though major, 
ended in a minor key. The country which according to thia table has the 
largest of minor airs is Sweden; it has 80 tunes ina minor key, 
besides ¢ which though constructed in & major key ended in a minor ane. 
‘The reader will soe that the position assigned to Ireland is wholly incorrect, 
and that statistics of this kind based on the published airs of a country aro 
‘not only worthless but misleading. 
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Diatonic Quinquegrade Scale in A of second Plagal Church Mode, 








If T have attained the end which I proposed to myself in Biriet, 





writing the foregoing sketch of the rise and developement of tis weclet r 


harmony, and the analysis of the scale and keys according ton 
which the Irish constructed their melodies, the historical 

tion of Irish music will be plain. The ancient Irish evidently 
possessed a music constructed upon the old gapped quinque- 
grade scale,’ obtained from a circle of filths, and possessing, 


10. T do not know who first pointed out that old Irish music was constructed 
ile. But that this fact seems to have been recognized at least 
of this century, is shown by the following observation of 
Moore in his  Profatory Letter” to the Marchionoe of Donegal prefixed to 
the third number of the Jrish Mefodies, published in January, 1810. “Aitor 
alluding to the opinion held by some orchmologists that the Irish knew 
counterpoint, he says: “Indeed the irregular scale of the early Irish (in 
which, asin the muste of Scotland, the interval of the fourth was wanting) 
must have furnished but wild and refractory subjects to the harmonist. It 
was only whon the invention of Guido began to be known, and the powers of 
the harp were enlarged by additional strings, that our melodies took the 
‘seweot character which interests us at present; and while the Scotch perse- 
vered in the old mutilation of the scale, our music became gradually more 
amenable to the laws of harmony and counterpoint". Bunting, in the Ancient 
Music of Ireland, published in 1840 (p, 14), juatly denies that the omission of 
‘the fourth and seventh are the true tokens of Irish national music, and that 
‘this omission does not occur in all tunes. In giving, however, an account of the 
method of tuning the Leleh harp, and of the ancient keys of the Irish harpers,he 
unconsciously proves not only the existence of the gapped scale, but also the po- 
culiar tonality of Lrieh music which has been pointed out in the text, The Inte 
William Ford, of Cork, who, besides being an excellent practical and theo. 
rotical musician, devoted a good deal of time to collect the melodies atill exe 
iating among the people thirty years ago, not only fully recognized that the 
true Irish nmsic was constructed like the Chinese and Scotch music on « 
gnpped, or, a4 be called it, a droken scale, but he gave lectures with Wartra- 
‘ous in several towns of the South of Ireland in the year 1944 on the subject. 
10 is to be regretted that the valuable collection of aire made by one fo the- 
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have been acquainted with the rudiments of harmony. M. 

Fétis has come to a similar conclusion as to the northern 
peoples of Europe generally, and supports his view by the 
assumption that the Welsh Crwth referred to above was the 

same as the ancient Chyrotta, and that the modern Welsh 

harp is the same as the one which was in use in the sixth 
century. As regards the Crwth, he has given no evidence 

to prove the identity of the modern and ancient instru- 
ments,—indeed, the only evidence in favour of his opinion 

with which I am acquainted, is what can be inferred from 

such knowledge us we have of the Irish Zimpan. Not only 

is there not @ single particle of evidence to show that the 
modern Welsh harp was the same as the Welsh harp of the 

sixth century, but, with all due deference for the opinion 

of so high an authority as M, Fétis, it is absolutely certain 

that it is not. We have no means of knowing to what extent lt to what 
this rude harmony was used, or when it was first introduced. ennot tell; 
It was probably the primitive Organum introduced into 

Ircland from the Continent, and not a species invented in siewss ine 
Treland itself. I think it may be assumed that the practice te Chureh, 
of harmony was of ecclesiastical origin, and could only hare 
grownup where the artistic music of the Church was not only 
performed, but noted. Mengre as are the references to poly-he suas 
phonous music in [rish manuscripts, we may be sure that each jorement ot 
successive advance in harmony became known, though the mteingr® 
music itself was not perhaps much practised, in Ireland. 
Norman minstrels brought the music, the instraments, and the 
dances of France into Ireland in the thirteenth and fourteenth 
centuries. During the same period, no doubt, Anglo-Norman 
ecclesiastics introduced the polyphonons Church music, then 
beginning to assume great importance in the churches of 
France and Flanders. I have already given some reason for Dicent. 
believing that Diseant was not unknown even among Trish kway 
ecclesiastics as distinguished from Anglo-Norman ones. Per 

haps the kind of singing called Burdoon, which existed down 

to very recent times in the more remote districts of Treland, 

such as the western part of the county of Cork and the 
counties of Kerry and Clare, transmits to us, although in « 





refrain of the Krdkumdél was probably sung in chorus with the 
clash of swords, the principal singer taking up the remainder 
of the strophe in solo, In singing the Irish poems having a 
similar refrain, it is probable that the first line of the strophe 
forming the Anapher or refrain was also sung in chorus by the 
principal bard and his attendant bards, the former then sing- 
ing the other lines in solo. 

‘The Burdoon was not, however, a simple “ burden” or refrain Me tr _ 
sung in unison or alternately, of the kind we have been con-petare © 
sidering, but rather a species of Organum, or harmonic accom fai, 
paniment. ‘The word Burdoon is evidently derived from the 
French, but I am unable to say when it was borrowed. 
Before the full developement of artistic polyphonous music a 
kind of Organum was used, called by the French Fawe Bour- 
don, and by the Italians also Bordone. Yn this kind of har-xeture of 
mony the accompanying voices sang above the tenor the 
imperfect accords of the third and sixth (instead of the per- 
fect accords of the fifth and octave, as in the old Organum, 
whereby the tenor and the higher accompanying voice ended 
in the octave), the unpleasant hardness of the fourth formed 
by the two accompanying voices being softened by the tenor 
singing in the sixth below the higher accompanying Voice. Nature of 
When a song was sung in Ireland with the Burdvon, three ininwow. 
or more voices took part in the singing, one of whom repre- 
sented the tenor, the others the accompanying voices, who 
successively repeated the words of the song in a higher pitch, 
so as to form accords. The songs sung in this kind of 
eunonical repetition were those which are accounted among 
the oldest known Irish airs, such as Seaghan O'Duibhir an 
Gileanna, “John O'Dwyer of the Glen", Ar Eire ni inneos- 
fainn ce hi, * For Ireland I would not tell who she is’, ete., 
and which were, I believe, composed by persons ucquainted 
with Church music.” 


109 Tt has been explained abore (p. div) that tho ¢enor was the name given 
to the voice which tenebat, or preserved the regular Church chant. Clearly 
in this instance of the Faux Bourdon, the voice which discharged this fanc= 
tion corresponded rather with our modern base than with our tenor, 

Tho part singing of the Welsh and Northumbrians mentioned by 
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whose wats they perished by thousands, Or they dragged 

on a miserable existence when worn out by the hardships en- 
dured in campaigning—their services forgotten by their 
masters, and necessarily ignored by the historians of the 
countries for which they had valiantly fought. In this fashion, 

at the cost of the intellectual death of the majority of the 
Trish people, the minority purchased a certain kind of tran- 
quillity, and this in turn Jed to the partial revival of art and 
learning among the Protestant Irish gentry.  Protestantstats or 
hymnology, and especially the fine choral service of the Eng- in rune 
lish Church, created a taste for artistic music, and the works 

of foreign composers accordingly found their way into the 
circles of the wealthy. This tranquillity and the consequent 
sprend of civilizution alxo softened the antipathy of the colonial 
gentry to the native population, and even symptoms of that 
common national feeling which is sure to arise among all peo- 
ples, no matter how diverse may have been the origin of the 
several elements of the population, when not blighted by in- 
fluences external to themselves, began to appear, Irish harpers, 
although proscribed by the law, were again welcomed to the 
homes of many of the gentry, where they had an opportunity 

of becoming acquainted with the new artistic music, so different 
from their own. The influence of this foreign music is per“ietacncs of 
ceptible in the Irish music which was composed or modi-maser 
fied about this time. Carolan, the best known composer of 
Trish airs in the eighteenth century, is a good example in 
point, as the influence exercised personally by the distin- 
guiehed violinist Geminiani, and by Corclli, Vivaldi, and 
other contemporary Italian musicians, through their composi- 
tions, is distinctly traceable in his style. This foreign influence 

is especially porcoptible in his “ Planxtice”, or dance tunes, 
which, although possessing » marked Ivish character, are 
deeply tinctured with inspirations of a different kind. 

It is difficult, indeed, to reconcile the fiets which we knowsstn the 
concerning Carolan's compositions. Dr. Petrie gives ations ot 
Planxty of hie in E-major, “Lady Wrixon", from a collection 
published in Dublin in 1720, eighteon years belore his death, 
and another in A-major, “Lady Athenry", published in the 

INT. ay" 
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and left it entirely in the hands of itinerant pipers and 
fiddlers. 

Harmonic music has now penetrated the lust retreut of Trish tneveaue 
music, The piper, like the harper, is gradually becoming tat howe. 
extinct, and in a few years more every sound of the old music mule; 
of Treland will be extinct, and will be thenceforward re- 
producible only through the Isbours and studies of the 
musical archaeologist. The irresistible influence of theerumswnien 
opera and of harmonized sscred music, which have nowerest 
penetrated directly or indirectly into every part of the 
country, would have been sufficient of themselves: to rapidly 
eject old Irish music;—the more so, as & modification in 
the esthetic fecling of the people has been slowly taking 
place during nearly a century. But a still more potent 
agent of change, and one which more directly acts on the mass 
of the people, has been in operation for the last thirty years, 
namely, the temperance and other popular bands. Since the 
music of a modern band must necessarily be harmonized, the 
popular car is being gradually trained by these bands to 
harmony; and when to this is added the fact, that the tunes 
played by them are, for the most part, of the most modern 
and lightest construction, we cannot be surprised if the melo- 
dies occasionally played in the old keys seem strange. A 
radical change in the esthetic feeling for music would soon 
follow, were not the sentiment for a peculiar rhythm more 
deeply interwoven with the character of a people, than that 
for either particular scale or system of tonality. Again, the 
Irish airs, which from patriotic motives form a largo. part of 
the music of those bands, must be arranged for the several 
instruments; but as thie is done, as a rule, by persons wholly 
ignorant of the peculiarities of Irish music, and but very mode~ 
rately provided with a knowledge of even the general prinei- 
ples of harmony, scarcely a trace of the special character— 
even rhythmical—of true Irish music is preserved in this 
popular band music. And if perchance any traces of it do 
escape the arranger, they are sure to disappear in the execu- 
tion of the performers." 

EE haw unfor~ 
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overture of Boieldieu's La Dame Blanche, and “The last rose 
of summer”, in Flotow’s Martha. 

‘Theeo two airs teach o leeson on the fortunes of Irish music The alr 
which ought not to be forgotten. How MibAlin a riin came 2a’ 
to be transformed into Hobin Adair, may be gathered from” 
what is told by Dr. Petrie in the Lectures.” From what is 
there stated it is plain that the air with words adapted to it, in 
praise of Robin Adair, became very popular, and passed into 
vogue among the Protestant and English society of Dublin 
and its neighbourhood early in the seventeenth century. 
Thence it soon found its way into England, where, when in 
the last century the attention of musical critics like Ir. Burney 
was directed to the peculiar construction and rhythm of Scot- 
tish music, it was naturally assigned to Scotland, in the ab- 
sence of any acquaintance with the music of Ireland, and this 
Scottish nationality seemed to be borne out by its name. Long, 
however, before the hero of Robin Adair was ever commemo- 
rated in song, the sir Eivhlin a ritin was popularin parts of the 
country least in contact with Scotland. If its name and words 
were sufficient to transfer its nationality north of the Tweed, 
similarly the words of Banim, Saggart a ridin, ought to be able 
to coux it back again. 

As to “ The last rose of summer", Dr. Petrie has already» meta 
observed’ that “The young man’s dream” and “The groves Somme 
of Blarncy’"™ are really the same air, the Intter being only a 
modern version of the former, better adapted for rendering by 
ordinary (especially male) voices. Now we know that “The 
groves of Blarney” was written in the last century to celebrate 
the beauties of the pleasure grounds at Blamey, the residence 
of a lady of local celebrity. ‘Thia song naturally circulated 
widely among her friends and acquaintances and the Protes- 
tant society of the time in Cork and Dublin. It was this 
latter version that Moore had before him when he wrote “ The 
last rose of summer”. Neither he nor his musical assistant 


1O Vol. fin p. 296, 

1008 Op. cil, Introduction, p. xv, 

10 ‘The corresponding songs in Moore's Melodies are “As a bean o'er the 
face of tho waters” and ‘The last rose of sammer”™. 
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usual school of musical collectors. Dr. Petrie lns given itScurcesot 
more precision and emphasis when he declares that an airing iowa 
which does not readily combine with “harmony of a correct mus 
nature” must be of a “barbarous character”, Mr. Bunting 

has given expression to honest indignation at the supposed 
ruthless way in which the ancient Insh airs were dealt with to 

euit the rhythmical convenience of Moore in the Melodies. 

‘He instances the airs “ The fox’s sleep", “ The brown thorn”, 
“The twisting of the rope", as examples of this unworthy 
treatment ; the corresponding Melodies—" When he who 
adores thee”, Oh! haste and leave this sacred isle’, and 

“‘ How dear to me the hour"—being great and essential depar- 
tures from the original text. On the other hand, Petrie points 

out several “ oversights” on the part of Bunting, amounting in 
many cases to “ falsifying the accents and marring the true 
expression of the melody throughout its entirety, and rendering 

it incapable of being correctly sung". He cites Bunting's set- 
ting of “ The brown thorn", us an example: his neglect of 
noting correctly the musical rhythm having constrained “ the 
poet Moore in his words to this melody” to make his stanzas 
metrically defective. Petrie, in his Introduction, admits that 
“the peculiarities of structure and ¢onalities which so often 
distinguish our melodies from those of modern times” are un- 
suited for arrangements in the conyentional style of modern 
music. Yet he has not ecrupled to employ all the apparatus 

of the modem key system, which certainly is wholly at va- 
riance with the “ peculiarities of construction and tonalities” of 

old Irish music. 

The system followed by Mr. Levey in his collection of * The 
Dance Music of Ireland” is an exception to the practice. All 
the tunes are given down precizely as he beard them from the 
pipers and fiddlers, except in single instance, where he re- 
cords his departure from his text. But the departure, as I 
have already hud occasion to observe, will commend iteelf to 
all good judges os o return to the genuine Irish character 
of the air. Cortainly he was not led to it by any desire of 
approximating the tune to modern principles; for 
the collection, in arranging the harmonies he has been careful 
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The musician, es distinguished from ss eth adel ae 
gist, ought to be free todeal as he pleases with the material muiet 
which he proposes to use in the construction of his 
tions. The true artist need not, however, be reminded that 
if he hopes to produce works which shall at the same time 
possess the quulities of form and treatment necessary to 
render them intelligible to the cultivated taste of Europe, and 
that originality and local colouring without which they would 
be unacceptable to even the most cosmopolitan society, 
he should not do violence to the national music which he pur- 
poses using, -but, having entered into its spirit, endeavour 
to gradually transform it as it would have been naturally trans- 
formed by the people themselves if they had possessed a true 
national school of artistic music." Itis by these canons that we *oore and 
should judge the work of Moore and Stevenson on the one juised vy 
hund, and of Bunting, Petrie and others on the other. Judged sm; 
‘by them the work of Moore and Stevenson was good work, 
and without entering into u criticism from an urtistic point of 
view of the manner in which they modified and arranged the 
music of the Irish melodies, which I am not qualified to do, I 
have no hesitution in asserting the justice of their abstract right 
to depart from their originals. But judged by the same canons tastng, 
Bunting or Petrie had no such right, aud every, the leust, fed by" 
parture which they made from the scale, tonality, or rythm of 
Tnsh music in the direction of modern music was « mistake. 

Trish musicians are at present doing nothing for Irish music tim ma, 
cither as archacologists or as artisis. ‘Lhere is some excuse pasting fa 
for their apathy as collectors, since unfortunately this is not a 
paying pursuit; but it is unintelligible how Irish musicians 
should neglect such a pure fount of original melody as exists 
in the unpublished airs of Ireland, and seek inspiration else- 

100 Jf we want to know what a really great musical artist can do with the 
national music even of a foreign country when he has caught its spirit,although 
he may not have mastered ite details, let us turn to an opera of Roesini, which 
certainly deserved in Great Britain at least a greater popularity than it has 
enjoyed—La Donna del Logo, which, from the opening note to the close, ia 
steeped in Scottith melody. No individual air can be traced anywhere, 
and yet we could imagine the whole opera to have been compored under tho 
shadow of Ben Lomond rathor than beneath the sunny sky of Italy. 
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Hence a great many airs are claimed by the Scotoh which are 
undoubtedly Irish, and on the other hand many trae Scottish 
tunes are claimed by the Irish. When the same airs are claimed 
by two peoples, we may rightly infer that the national musics 
of both are closely related. The Lowland Scottish music is alo towien 


constructed according to the gapped quinquegrade or old eee 
tonic Church wale; and possesses the same five keys as the Irish evs of trish 
and sncient Gaclic music. Itis unnecessary to give examples firain ne 


airs in the first of the gapped quinquegrade series in C. If the” 
fourth and seventh be introduced into this scale, we have, as I 
pointed out, what seems to be the modern major key in C, and is 
£0 in reality when the notes are played as in the natural scale. 
Most of the Scottish melodies in this key, which are very nume- 


semitones, and consequently no matter what key they used, the semitones 
wero wanting. Herp we have # plain intimation that the tonality must have 
‘been different from that of modern music, In the year 1831 Dr. Fink, formerly 
editor of the Leipzig Allgemeine Musikaliache Zeitung, published a little work: 
called Erate Wanderung der aeltesten Tonkunst als Vorgeachichte der Musi: 
(Essen 1831) on the special subject of the existence of a five-toned geale in 
the Seoteh and Chinese musi, While the author added nothing new on the 
subject, be scams to have totally miseonoeived the tonality of ancient Scottish 
music, The distinguished physicist, Professor Helmholtz, in the work 
already referred to, not only admits that the Scottish music was constructed 
with @ five-toned scale, but assumes that it was a quinquegrade one, and that 
‘ach note of it waa used as the tonic of a distinct key, Herr Carl Rogol has 
published a special work, several times referred to, The Music of the most 
ancient Nations, the object of which is to prove that all the early nations of 
Asia and Europe used the same five-toned scale; but beyond a valuable ac~ 
count of the Assyrian musical instruments, as revealed by the monuments fn 
the British Museum, he has not added many definite facts to our knowledge 
of the general subject, and gives no analysis of the Scottish or other ancient 
music to support his hypothesis. It seoma strange that Herr Engel in his 
more recent work, The Study of National Music, should have made no use 
of the inferences which are legitimately deducible from tho exiktence of an an- 
cient five-toned scale to explain some of the anomalies in the music of the 
northern nations of Enrope. I may mention that although it is generally 
assumed that the five-toned scale of the Chinese is the same as the gapped 
reale of the Scotch, the asrumption has never been proved, ‘That the Chinese 
have a five-toned scalo ix certain, but so far ns I know no ono has proved 
that it is a quinquograde one. Indeed the quinquegrade character af the 

Scottish scale has also been assumed rather than proved. The establish- 
ment of the true quinquegrade character of the Irish scale and of its Tulation 
to the old Church seale has now, however, placed the matter beyond doubt. 


iy 
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pipe, as Mr. Engel gives them, may be described as a scale 
of G, with a major third and a flat seventh. But, as the bass 
of the drone omits A, he thinks A minor must be regurded 
as the principal key of the bagpipe. He adds, it is true, that 
several of the bagpipe dance tunes are written in major 
instead of minor; but that the introduction of the major third 
appears to be ‘an innovation, perhaps of the fiddlers, who also 


often play at rural festivities." Itis evident from what I have his mnon 


said about the frequent occurrence of the flat seventh in Irish” 
airs, a great many of which are known to have been composed 
for the harp, that Mr. Engel’s explanation is not correct, ‘The 


Scottish tunes in which the flat seventh appears are in the se- true ortginy 


venth (authentic) Church tone (that is, in the key of G, with a 
major third and a flat seventh), which, as we have ecen, repre- 
sents, when the third and seventh are omitted, one of the keys of 
the old gapped quinquograde serios. The major third, intro- 
duced by the Highland bagpiper, is consequently not an inno- 


vation, but belongs to the key. Imayalsoadd thatthorule which Stuadonald'a 
Macdonald gives in his Complete Tutor for the great Highland itstna 
Bagpipe, that the piper is to pay no attention to the flats and pvemaute 


sharps marked on the clef, as they are not used in pipe music”, 
is not, as Mr. Engel thinks, odd, but on the contrary, correct 
and in accordance with the structure of old Gaelic music. 


Examples of the fifth key, A, in the gapped quinquegrade a Ajretn te 


series of ancient modes, or that representing our modern minor” 
mode, are common enough in collections of Scottish melodies. I 
may mention the old air “Cockle shells” as one in which the 
melodic movement of the gapped quinquegrade scale may be at 
onee perceived, although in the modern settings of this and 
other similar melodies the semi-tones are occasionally intro- 
duced!" 


1108 An Introduction to the Study of National Music: London, 1866, p. 85. 

03 "The Scottish airs which [ have given as examplos of the old keys have 
not been selected, but were taken at random, I haye no doubt that much 
better examples are to be found in collections of old Scottish melodies, which 
‘were unfortunately inaccessible tome, But even in the case of Irish music, 
I took my examples also at random from the most accessible published eol- 
lections, although I might have had access to large collections of un- 
published aire, My objeot being the iMustrotion of w prinaiple, and not the 
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guages) upon the structure of the verse, was developed gradually 
under the influence of artistic music. The latter hypothesis 
is one which recommends itself as the simplest and most natural 
explanation of the phenomenon, There are, however, very 
grave objections, not so much to the proposition that the 
ancient Teutonic scale was a gapped quinquegrade one, as to 
the view that the Anglo-Saxon scale. was such at the period 
when the Lowland Scottish style grew up. In the first place, 
no traces of a gapped quinquegrade scale are wo be found any- 
where in England, under circumstances which exclude the in- 
fluence of Scottish or Irish music, and the oldest aire of Seandi- 
navia, as they have been preserved in Iccland—ans for example 
the melody of the Krakwmdl, or death song of Ragnar Lod- 
brok, appeur to be all in the diatonic scale, And in the second 
place, the older the Lowland melodies are, the closer they ap- 
proach to the type of Gaelic music; and the gradual influence 
of artistic music, and capecially of the anusic of England, ean 
be traced in the successive stages of developement through 
which the Lowland music has 

‘The artistic polyphonous music of the fourteenth, fifteenth, mahiana 
and sixtcenth centuries did not penetrate into the Highlandsaien 
of Scotland, becuuse there also there was no suitable soil for relzphonvus 
its developement, so that the native music, modified as it had 
been under the influence of the ecclesiastical chant, preserved 
its original character, like the Irish music from which it had intusoo of 
originally sprung. In the prosperous Lowland country where masieon 
the Scottish court lived, which had many rich abbeys and seetaaa 
large churches, and between which and France and tho Low 
Countries there was much intercourse, the influence of forsign 
polyphonous music had bogun to be felt as early as the times 
of James the First of Scotland, as I have above mentioned. 
But this influence was arrested by the action of Protestantism. 
‘The Scottish Presbyterians eschewed music altogether in their 
ritual, and were in a fair way to make their country a song- 
less nation, had not. political opposition to England acted as a 
stimulus for the preservation of the Scottish melodies among susie, 
the Scottish episcopalian families and the more patriotic and 
less rigid adherents of the Kirk. Fortunately for Scotland, 
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reformation effected by Grugfydd ab Cynan, the fact that the 
bardic meeting at which the musical canon of the Welsh was 
settled in the twelfth century, consisted of Irishmen and 
Welshmen, incontestably proves that the national music of 
both countries was then similar, or in other words, that the 
Welsh music in the twelfth century was constructed according 
to a quinquegrade scale, either a gapped one, or the old dia- 
tonic Church scale, and that five keys were used. 

Assuming, therefore, that the Welsh music of the twelfth it mu cn: 
century was, as I have said, constructed according to asses” 
gapped quinquegrade scale, modified, however, like the Trish 
music by the ecclesiastical chant, it is probable shat it was utwas 
affected more deeply than the Irish music by the influence seta »y_ 
of the polyphonous music of England and the Continent; be- je tmn se, 
cause Welsh minstrelsy was in favour at the Tudor court, and 
was fostered by the Welsh nobility, even by those of Norman 
extraction. Nevertheless, there is reason to believe that even 
so late as the beginning of the sixteenth century many Welsh 
national melodies still bore evidence of having been con+ 


cantilonas emittunt. Adio utin turbi canentinm, siout huie genti mos ext, quot 
videos capita, tot audias carmina discriminaque vocum varia, in unam denique 
sub B mollis dulcedine bland’ consonantiam, et organicam convenientia melo~ 
dium". Descriptio Kambrie, ¢. xiii.) He goes on to tell us that in the north 
of England, beyond the Humber and the borders of York, « similar kind of 
symphonious harmony was practised, exoept that they oly sung in two parts, 
(In Borealibus quoque majoris Britannise partibus trans Humbriam scilicct, 
Eboraci finibus, Anglorum populi, qui partes illu inhabitant simili canendo. 
symploniach utuntur barmonil: binis tamen solummodo tonorum differentiie 
et rooum molulando varietatibas; anh inferiae submurmurante, alter verd 
superoe demulcente pariter et dolectante”, bid.) Notwithstanding the 
glaring Improbubilities” of this statement, “with the manifest ignorance of 
the subject in question” which the author displays, as Dr. Burney saya, and 
the goneral charsoter for untrath and exaggeration which Girallus jnatly 
enjoys, it seems probable that the kind of harmonic music called Faux Zours 
don (not trae Diseant, as suggested by Dr. Burney) was ured in secular 
pnusic in the eleventh nnd twelfth centuries in Wales and Northumbria. The 
use of such harmony in sculnr niusic would natarally facilitate the introduc= 
tion of ench euch succooding improvement in maltivoeal song, and the conse~ 
quent transformation of the whole national music. It is worthy of romark 
‘too, that this kind of Organwm, which, a8 L have already mentioned, existed 
‘until Iately in Ireland, was only practised in that part of England with which 
tho Irish had #0 much connection in the middle ages. See Addenda, p. dexlt 
INT. 40" 
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ment of Dr. Powel, already referred to, that most of thetnodest evi- 
British music was had from the Irish im the time of Gruflydd eines” 
ab Cynan, says: “The Welsh bases are always ‘very superior n te worse 
to either that [sic] of the Irish or Scotch music, and are what en 

are termed a ground bass, and are always moving; they are 

not merely chords struck to harmonize with the melody, but 

are working and prominent, and generally consisting of note 

for note with the treble, or melody, but in contrary motion. 

The admixture too of the major and minor keys, the change 

of the time, and the frequency of only six bars in a strain, 

asin the * Rising of the lark’, ‘Cream of yellow ale’, * The 
inspired bard’, etc., are peculiar features in Welsk music", 

It would surely be difficult to give so much evidence in so 

few words nguinst the antiquity of the present Welsh music _ 

as this passage affords. A Welsh bard, ignorant of the history 

of music, may perhaps be excused for believing that the Welsh 

music has not changed, and that it is to-day what it was a 
thousand years ago. But when we find the following passage 

in Dr. Crotch's Specimens of various Styles of Music, we can 

only conclude that the history of music did not form one of 

the quslifications for the chair of music at Oxford in his time. 

“British and Welsh national music may be considered as 
one, since the original British music was, with the inhabitants, 
driven into Wales, It must be owned that the regular mea- 
sure and diatonic scale of the Welsh music is more congenial 
to the English taste in general, and appears at first more 
natural to experienced musicians, than those of the [rish and 
Scotch, Welsh music not only solicits an accom 
but, being chiefly composed for the harp, is usually found with 
ono; and, indeed, in harp tunes, there are often solo passages 
for the bass as well as for the treble. It often resembles the 
scientific music of the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries; 
and there is, I believe, no probability that this degree of re- 
finement was an introduction of Jater times”. 

Some old airs are, however, to be found in collections Of races ot tha 
old Wolsh music, which, notwithstanding the efforts of susie om 
ciane to make them “ perfect” according to the rules of modern oi air, 
music, still exhibit traces of the true Welsh music of the 
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but without lines, except a single line to separate the treble he tev, 
from the bass; and on this principle he deciphered a small lia ores 
portion of the music which was in the key of C, He evidently 
was sceptical as to the antiquity of this supposed ancient coun- 
terpoint, for he says: This counterpoint, however artless it 
may scem, is too moder for such remote antiquity as is given 
to it, The false filth from B to F, im the first example [deci- 
phered by him], has not been long allowed in harmony; and 
the unprepared seventh from B to A, in the second example, 
ia a crudity that has been very lately tolerated’ The cle: the estar 
brated violinist Barthelemon is said to have suceceded by the Boers oy 
aid of the tablature of the old Spanish lute in deciphering the mon” 
greater part of the music; but only one of the piecos go deci- 
phered, and which happons like those of Burney to be in the 
key of C, was ever published. It is given in the first volume 
of Welsh Melodies, printed in 1809. 

The success of Burney and Barthelemon ought to have 
induced the Welsh musicians to follow up the clue thus offered 
to them, or at least led them to doubt the antiquity of the 
musical notation. So far from this being the case, Mr, John str. rery« 
Party, already referred to, in order to place its antiquity 
beyond all dispute, asserted that the lotters used in the nota. 
tion were those of the ancient bardie alphabet, and, to sup- 
port his view, published asa facsimile a clumsy forgery of a 
portion of the MS., in which the characters, except the letter 
F, which is unmistakably Roman, have as little resemblance the letters 
to the oghamic alphabet as they have to those in the manu- Mewes: 
tcript of which the example purports to be a facsimile. Dr. 
Burney bas also given fao-similes of two (Nos. xi. and xvii.) 
of “The Twenty Four Measures of Instrumental Music”. Ifpr. numeys 
these be accurate, and they certainly look like the notation" 
used in lute books of the period, then the transeript published 
in the Myvirian Archatology is not a fac-simile at all, and can- 
not be depended on. For instance, the Greck $, which oceurs 
in Bumey's fao-simile, is always made d in the Myvirian 
edition. Now, this substitution happens to be of great impor- 
tance ; because this letter was used in the tablature of the lute, 

NOP Op. eit, p. 118, 
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if the sharp in the clef, which could not belong to any Irish 
key, were omitted. 

Mr. Thomas thinks that the music of the Welsh manuscript 4+.Thonss 
was written for the Crwth, and not, as Dr. Burney thought, for mnt of Ms 
the harp; and on this supposition he has deciphered the part crear 
relating to the twenty-four measures of instrumental musiche bas dee, 
with their chords of accompaniment, and two of the tunes,orit; 
Gosteg Davydd Athraw, and Gosteg yr Halen, “the prelude to 
the salt". The latter piece, which consists of « theme with a 
number of variations in the key of J major, is certainly not 
older than the seventeenth century. Nevertheless, the follow- 
ing note in the manuscript at the end of the piece informs us: 
“Here ends Gosteg yr Halen, which used to be performed before 
the knights of King Arthur when the Salter was placed upon 
the Table". Mr. Thomas remarks on this, Now as one part 
of the manuscript must be considered as authentic us another, 
the above composition takes us as far back as the middle of the 
sixth century—the time when King Arthur flourished”! He nesarsine 
compares the notation of the Welsh MS. with that by the let-tittat an” 
ters of the alphabet employed by St. Gregory, as described 
in Sir John Hawkins’ History of Music, and concludes that “ it 
iy more than probable, therefore, that the system of notation 
in the Welsh manuscript was brought over here by the singers 
whom St. Gregory sent to Britain with Augustine”, naively 
adding: “ Further evidence in favour of the above supposition 
is afforded by the frequent recurrence in the manuscript of a 
purely Italian word, bis, which signifios in that language to 
repeat; and whenever a phrase ia to be repeated, this word 
is used; therefore it is highly probable that it was adopted 
by the Welsh at the same time as the notation itself"! Mr. 
Thomas does not explain how the Anglo-Saxons, to whom, 
and not to the Britons, St. Gregory sent Austin and Mellitus, 
and Pope Vitalian the singers John and Theodore, have left 
us no account of such a notation, nor is a trace of it to be 
found in any documents of Anglo-Saxon times. He tells us that 
in the winter of 1868 he met with a little book in Florence, 
the Musurgia seu praxis musica of Ottomarus Luscinius," 

44° His true name was Othmar Nachtigall ; but in accordance with the 





‘Mr. Thomas's idea, that the music was written for the Welsh ims ins. 

Cnth, and not for the harp, may be correct, but the subject lave men 
needs more thorough investigation than it has yet received. 
If some competent Welsh musician, having first made him- 
sclf master of the history of music from the thirteenth to the 
sixteenth century, and having studied especially the tablatures 
of the lute, psaltery, end other stringed instruments in use in 
the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries, would give us a fac- 
simile of the whole of the Welsh musical manuscript, aecom- 
panied by a translation of it into modern notation, he would 
do much service fo the history of music, and confer more 
honour on Wales, than by claiming for the Welsh musical 
notation an antiquity which the most superficial investigation 
shows to be without the least foundation. 

During the period of the growth of polyphonous music and feist mu 
the rise of true harmonic music, England occupied. one of the” 
foremost positions, politically and intellectually, in Europe. 

She possessed great religious foundations, in which artistic 
music could be cultivated. Although England’s position in 

the history of polyphonous music is very secondary, she had 

made considerable progress in artistic music, and was not, 

so far as I can make out, indebted for this progress to the 
immediate influence of Flemish composers. Without, how- 

ever, entering into this question, which is outside my present 
purpose, I may state that the old popular homophonous music vas eom- 
of England had been completely transformed under the influ-t Lon! 
ence of polyphonous music, as the popular music of ‘France, frownih 
Belgium, and Germany had been, long before the rise at 
Protestantism. 


The developement of artistic music in England, which un-Kive ot har, 
doubtedly took place in the fifteenth century, so far from 
being checked by the establishment of Protestantism, wus 
rather promoted, the passage from polyphonous to harmonic 
music being rapidly effected, and » school of artistic music 
formed, which, in the reign of Elizabeth, held a high position, 
Any echoes of the old music which may have survived 
the absorbing action of polyphonous music, were wholly 
suppressed by the spread of Protestant hymnology through 


every nook and corner of the land. 
INT, i" 





INTRODUCTION. Qoxxxy 


taste, with song and sound of cithara, addressed a letter to 
‘Theodérich st Ravenna, asking his. aid in obtaining what he 
wanted, ‘heoderich referred the matter to Boethius, the 
greatest authority of the time on all branchés of 

in the letter above mentioned. In this letter; Catsiodorus 
dwells upon the advantages of music in enlivening injurious 
mourning, suppressing foaming rage, softening bloody sevage- 
ness, and inciting the indolent and weary; All this; he tells, 
us; is produced by five tones, whith are called after the pro- 
vinces where they were discovered ; for the goodness of God, 
whose works are worthy of all praise, has distributed His 
gifts differently in different places, The Doric tone leads 
to modesty and chastity; the Phrygian excites. quarrels and 
inflames to rage; whereas the Dolian quells the tumult of the 
soul, and rocks the consoled one to sleep; the Iastic or Ionic 
shurpens the blunted perceptive power; and leads the earthly 
sense to a longing after the heavenly; while the Lydian, on 
the other hand, calms the too heavy cares of the soul, and 
drives away vexation, and strengthens while it delights," 

Pious authors of the middle ages are fond of attributing snd of we 
certain esthetic effects of a religious character to the eightaure, 
Church tones. Thus the first tone was considered tobe grave 
and serious, and to express the spirit of prayer; the second, 
to be mournful, and to express the spirit of penitence; the 
third, mysterious, and to express the spirit of mystic joy; the 
fourth, melodious, and to express the spirit of concord and 
brotherly love ; the fifth, to be joyfuland gladdening, and to 
express the spirit of triumph; the sixth, to be partly joyful 
and partly sad, and to express the spirit of devotion; the 
seventh, to be sublime, and to express the spirit of angelic 
devotion ; and the eighth, to be majestic, and to express the 
spirit of perfection." 

Legends similar to that of the musical fonts of the Dagdasintrie 
are to be found in many countries, such as the one related by soe ops 


14 Casslodori, Varia, Lib. I1., Epist, 40. other conn. 

aM The Little Gradual, by Ambrose Lisle Phillips of Grace Dieu Manor, 
p. xvili. Figulua gives the following as tho characteristics of the Church | 
modes: “ primus hilaris, secundus mocstus, tertius sustorus, quartus blanche, 
quintus jucundus, sextus mollis, soptimus gravis, octavus modestus". 








ADDENDA. 
a 


Sepulehral and other Monumonts referred to in the note 568, 
Ps ccoxxix, 


‘The following monuments are mentioned in the “ Tale of the First Battle 
of Mogh Tuired”, as existing on the plain of Magh Twired when the account 
‘of the battle was written. 


Rarns. Rath Cro Phorta, the royal Rath of the Firbolgs. 

Rath Fearaina, the royal Rath of the Tuatha De Danann. 

Faure. Fert Cairlve, the Fert of Cairbre son of Dian, who was buried near 
his comrades the sons of Buan, 

Dumas. Duma mic Gainn, the tumulus or mound of the four sons of Gann. 

Duma na n-Druadh, tho tamalus or mound of the Druidy, where the 
three Druids sons of Orrdan were buried. 

Dune Sloings, the tumulus or mound of Slainge ton of Eochad Mac- 
Ere, king of the Firbolga, 

Toxacus, Tuluch an Triuir, the hillock of the three men, where the three men 
who attacked the Firbolg king, Bochad MacEre, and who wero killed 
by theone man, were buried, 

Came. Cairte Faithaig, i.e. the pillar stone of Fashach, the poot of the 
Firboigs. 

Cairte Aidl-o, the pillar stone of Aidleo, 

Cairtedhe Catha Thuatha Dé Danann, the pillar stones of battle of tho 
Twatha Dé Danann: these were the pillar stones fixed upright in the 
ground by the Twatha Dé Danan to mark the line of battle, and to 
prevent their people from taking to Might, 

Seacht Cairte dee mie Caelehir, the seventeen pillar atoncs of the two 
sons of Caelchir and other warriors. 

Lia. Lia Neimid, the stone of Newicl, 

Lia Lugaid, the stone of Lugad son of Nuadad. 

Leaca. Leaca Mic Slainge, the flags (or pillar stones) of the four sons of 


Slainge. . 
Leaca Mic Buain, the stones of the four sons of Buan, 
Lecars or Lxaonts, Leacht (no Carn) Lamh Nuadad, the monument 
(or Carn) of Nwada's hand, 
Cause. Carn an chiuiche, ie. the Carn of the game, from the game of hurling 
contested between the Firbolgs and Twatha Dé Dananns, ‘This Carn 





ADDENDA. doxxxix 


Sepulchral and other Monuments mentioned in the Dindsenchas 

of Brugh na Boine. 

Carsers, Caine! Aenjusa, the Caisel of Aengus son of Crundmael, 

Dowas. Duma na Coa, the mound of the bones, Duma Tresca, the mound 
of Trese. 

Fens, Fertm-Boine the Fert of Boind. Fert Exctum, the Feet of Esclam 
tho Daydd's judge, called Fert Patvaig, Patrick's Fert to-day, Fert 
Faddmid Rechtmer, the Fert of Fedelmid, the \aw.giver. Fert Acdha 
Luirgnig, tho Fertof Aedh Lurgnoch. 

Denes. Deree m-Buailec m-Bie, the Fert of Buailee Bee (the small). 

Loxos. Long Iughixe Foranm, « ship-house or abode of the daughter of 
Forann, 

Foucens. Foluch Fiacha Sraipthine, the pit of Fiacha Sraipthine. 

Lamar. Immdai in Dgdai, the bed of the Dagda, 

Cancans. Careair Leirh Macha, tho prison of tho Liath Macha, or olebratedt 
gray horse of Cuchulaind. 

Comors. Cumot Cuirpri Lifeehwir, the Cumot of Cairpre Lifechair, 

Bancs, Bare Crimshaia, the barque-shaped grave of Crimthan. 

Laon or Leacurs, Leacht in Daydai, the Leacht of the Dagda. Leache 
an Matas, the Leacht of the Mata or monster ; there was also a glen called 
Glenn on Matae. Leackt Cellaig mic Moilchoba, the Leacht of Cellack, won 
of Maelckoba, Leach Gabra Cinaoda wie Irgalaig, the Leackt of the stecd 
of Cinaed son of Irgalack 

Murs. Muir na Mér Riyna, the Afi of the Mdr Rigu. 

Laces. Lace Benn, the flag of Benn, that ts, the Learht upon which the 
monster was killed, ‘This monster is said to have had one hundred and 
forty legs, and four heads, 

Lia. Liog Bride mic Muireda, the Sag of Muired, where his head is, 

Canso, Carn aid Cuind Cut Cathaiy, the evck Curm of Conn of the Hundred. 
Battles. 

AccipentaL Nawws, Da Chick na Mér Rigna, the two paps of the Mdr 
Rig. 

Cire (comb) and Cirril (casket), the names of two wives of the Dagda, were 
aleo given to the two mounds upon their graves. 

MS. RLA. Book of Ballynote, fol, 190, a.b. 
See also Petric’s Ecclesiastical Architecture 
of Eratand, pp. LO-101. 


Passage from the account of the Second Battle of Magh Tuired, 
referred to in note 569, p. ceexxix. 


“The Dagva went then to the camp of the Fomorians, and he demanded a 
trace of battle from thom; what he asked was granted. ‘Tho Fomorians made 
atirabout for him: {t was in order to mock him they did so, forhe had a great 
liking forstirabout. They filled the king’s Caire cue dorn (Ave-fist cauldron) 
for him, which was capable of holding four score Seisrechs of new milk and 
an equal quantity of neal and of Beoil (lard); and they put goats and sheep 
and pigs into it, and boiled them with it. ‘They then plilod it all into = Dee 





ADDENDA. desi 
Na ceona ploga vo byeich 
a con banarchnro, 


Amstell copa bones omach, 
Davug na banca byegmad— 
Mapcla mac deoa Slane 
‘Vo Mee erpe—mp bi amnaim.* 


"Tho three forbidden bloods, — 
Patrick preached therein (ie the fair)— 
‘Yoko oxva, and slaying milch cows, 
Al by him [against the] burning of the firat bors. 


Patrick preached that it was the law 
‘That he should not get peace who should do (them), 
Axlong as Tuilte shall be without time of prayer, 
‘Though her primitive raths may survive. 
. . . . . . - . 
Daring the Trenat of Tailé, at sunrise 
I twicoinvoked Mac re 
"The three plagues to remove 
From Eris, though it be a woman's command. 


‘Their Giall Cerdast were brought out ; 
‘The drowning of the bonds of the violated treaties — 
Immolating the son of dedh Slane 
‘To Mac Erc—it was not a cause of shame, 


Description of the Royal House of Cruachan, referred to at 


p. ccoxlviii, 

When Sraech and his companions appeared before the Dun of Cruachan, 

they were welcomed by the herald of Aililand Medd, “They went into the 
Less, One-fourth of the house was assigned to them. ‘This was the arrange- 
‘ment of the house, fc. seven compartments in it: seven couches from the fire 
to the wall in the house all round. A front of Creduma upon every couch; 
facings of red yew with moulded oraamentations upon them all. Three Sceills 
of Creduma tn the front of every couch. Seven strips of Creduma from the 
concave [roof of the couch] to the roof of the house, ‘The house was made 
‘of Giuis, and was covered with shingles on the outside. There were sixteen 
windows to the house, and doors [shutters] o° bronze upon each of them. A 
yoke of bronze across the Forles, Four pillars of bronzo on the couch of 
Ailllt und Medb, and oroamentations of bronze upon them all ; nnd it fie, the 
couch] was in the real centre of the house. Two facings [railings] of silver 
‘embellished with gold around it, A silver wand in front capable of reaching 
‘to the centre of the Less of the hous. They went round the house from one 
door to the other. ‘They arranged their valour arms in that house, and they 
wat down and they were bidden welcowe". Further on we exe told that 


* Vellum M3. RA, Book of Lecon, f. 268, 0%, and Book ef Batlymots, f. 225. Dm 

+t Tho Trena of Tuite wore the throy days devoted ty the celebration oF Guby of Fufive. 

2 Glall Cerda were the hostages given for the fulfilment of trestien and other Inter 
territorial contract and Laws. 


nine). 43° 





ADDENDA, dexliii 


it, Then the woman said, ‘Go yo now, for it is not here your resurrection is. 
to bo, though we are both of the same race’",—Vollam MS, R.LA., Book of 
Fermoy, £. 107, n.b. 


Adiitional references to Coreur, purple, and Rud or Rodh, madder. 


Ina Turin manneeript of the beginning of the ninth century, consisting of 
‘a commentary on the Gospel of St. Mark, with a number of interlinear Irish 
glosses, which has been edited with great ability by the Cavaliere Con~ 
stantine Nigra, thero is a glows to which my attention was drawn by Mr, W. 
‘M. Hennessy, which not only proves the use of purple in Ireland in the eighth 
and ninth centuries, but estnblishes the statement I have made at p. cece, 
that a red or parple dyeatuff was made from lichens long anterior to the date 
assigned to the discovery of Archil and Cudbear, 

‘The words of the Latin text are: “ porpora indultur {dest gentill ecclesia 
qum do scopolis collects ext maria”, which ie thus glossed : 9. donaid caine 
cib a. ar de di lus bis forenaih eaircih dognither inchorewr buicle, (Glove 
Hibernicee,Veteres Codicis Taurinensis, edit. Constantinus Nigra, pp. 14-15). 
‘This gloss would be in English, “de. from the rocks, i. because it § from 
& plant which is found on rocks the Coreur bwicle [lustrous (1) purple) is 
made™. 


Corcur, and Rud or Rods, are mentioned in the following passage from the 
Brohon Laws as dues of kings. 

“What is it that you are entitled to, and that you do not pay in liew of 
crimes? Answer, You are entitled to a Cumal for your Heanchara (female 
friend), ie. the worth of a Scrapat of Corcur or af Rodh every year for a king; 
it ian Ligh Tuatha and his co-grades who are entitled to this Comal A 
seventh part of his Bnecland to [@ member of] every grade, however higher 
‘or lower than the septogrades they may be, and it is in thelr own terrl- 
tories injuries are done to them. And if it be in another territory it is one~ 
half their Anecland they are entitled to. If it be a violation while they 
are under the Fuesam of a person, bo [Le tho Inter) is entitled to full 
Enecland for them”. MS. Brit. Mus. Egerton 88, £. 54, b. 0.; Brehon Law 
Transeripte, O'Curry, 20-37. 

In the following stanza from a poem on Dubh Ghilla, the shicld of Aedh, 
king of Girghiall, the colour of the berrics of the yew tree is called Coreur, 

‘This seems to show that the colour was crimton. 


“The weakened wood—the butt of the tree, 
‘The shield that hath the colour of the wood in the tree's breast, 
‘Though Coreur the berries of the treo, 

‘More beautiful still is the wood on which they grew™. 
MB. IE. & 18, T.C.D, p. 600. 


Corour-coloured flowers are often mentioned in Irish M8S., ns in the follow- 
ing passage from the “ Iomram Coraigh Ua Corra" or Wandering of the 
Curach or bont of the sons of Ua Corra:— 

“They rowed forward after that, and they anw another island and one cleri- 
cal youth in it. That island was beautiful, and noble was its appearance. 
‘There were beautiful crimson headed (ceaan-corcra) flowers in it, and they 
‘wore shedding honey in abundance from them",—Vellum MS,, R.LA., Book 
oma Wi See also Corcair maige, “ crimaon of the plain”, vol, il. 
p. 191m, 








